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Crosbyside  Hotel,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

lo  A.  M.,  Wednesday,  June  29,  1892.       # 

According  to  published  notice  the  American  Associatio;i  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  met  at  this  hour 
in  the  parlor  of  the  Crosbyside  Hotql.  The  President,  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  called  the  members  to  order  and  an- 
nounced that  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Summer  Meeting  of 
the  Association  would  now  be  opened. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillett, 
Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  who  read  from  the  eighth 
chapter  of  St.  Mark,  twenty- second  to  twenty-fifth  verses  inclu- 
sive, closing  with  prayer. 

The  President  announced  as  the  order  of  the  day,  an  address 
by  himself;  a  lecture  on  **  How  we  Breathe,"  by  Dr.  D.  Greene; 
a  paper  on  "  Speech  Reading,"  by  Miss  Harriet  E.  Hamilton ; 
School  of  Practice,  conducted  by  Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale ;  a  lesson 
in  Visible  Speech,  by  the  President. 

It  was  also  announced  that  there  would  be  a  business  meeting 
in  the  evening. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following  address : 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  As  short  a  time  ago  as  the  year 
1890,  such  a  meeting  as  this  was  supposed  to  be  impossible. 
Teachers  of  the  deaf,  of  course,  have  met  in  conventions  before  ; 
but  they  have  been  entertained  at  the  expense  of  some  school  for 
the  deaf.  Teachers  of  the  deaf,  as  a  rule,  are  not  overburdened 
with  means,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  impossible  to  bring  about 
any  large  gathering  of  this  kind  at  the  expense  of  the  teachers 
tnemselves. 

Weil,  last  year  we  tried  the  experiment,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  teachers  of  the  deaf  assembled  at  Lake  George, — 
not  for  three  or  four  days,  as  had  been  the  case  in  conventions, 
but  for  ten  days, -^  and  paid  their  own  expenses.  Well,  that 
was  an  experiment,  and  it  was  thought  t*hat  we  could  not  do 
that  again,  at  least  not  the  very  next  year;  but  again  we  have 
come  together  in  increased  numbers,  full  of  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm for  our  work.  On  behalf  of  the  board  of  directors,  I 
may  say  that  we  accept  this  large  gathering  as  an  endorsement 
of  the  value  of  the  work  that  was  accomplished  during  the  last 
meeting.  We  accept  it  as  a  proof  that  you  have  been  satisfied, 
and  that  the  teachers  who  came  here  last  year  from  far  and 
wide,  at  considerable  expense  and  inconvenience  to  themselves, 
have  profited  by  what  they  found  here,  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  willing  to  incur  all  this  expense  and  trouble  again,  in 
the  belief  that  they  will  oe  amply  repaid,  and  return  to  their 
schools  better  equipped  for  their  work. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  board  of  directors  are  highly  grati- 
fied by  this  mark  of  your  confidence,  and  we  trust  that  you  will 
all  go  away  from  Lake  George  with  the  feeling  that  you  have 
received  still  more  that  is  of  value  and  help  to  you  in  your  noble 
work,  and  that  you  will  all  feel  that  it  has  paid  you  to  come. 

Upon  this  occasion  it  would  be  a  proper  thing  for  me  to  say 
a  few  words  regarding  the  object  of  our  Association,  what  we 
have  accomplished  during  the  past  year,  and  what  we  aim  to  do 
in  the  future.     However,  that  subject  will  come  up  in  our  meeting 
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this  evening,  and  it  will  hardly,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  me 
this  morning  to  do  more  than  direct  your  attention  to  the  object 
that  brings  us  together,  — to  the  great  end  and  aim  of  our  exist- 
ence as  an  Association,  —  and  to  give  you  some  report  of  the  prog- 
ress of  articulation  teaching  in  America  since  our  last  meeting. 

For  a  great  many  years  past,  the  advocates  of  the  different 
methods  of  educating  the  deaf  have  been  in  generous  rivalry 
with  one  another;  and  in  our  conventions  we  have  discussed 
very  fully  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. Into  the  contest  between  the  different  methods  of  instruc- 
tion we  don't  propose  to  go.  We  are  an  entirely  neutral  body. 
In  1886,   at  the  California  convention,  a  resolution  was  unani- 

• 

mously  adopted  by  the  entire  profession,  including  teachers  who 
were  violently  opposed  to  one  another  upon  other  subjects.  It 
was  in  effect  that  every  deaf  child  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  learn  to  speak.  It  was  in  effect  that  earnest  and  persistent 
endeavors  should  be  made  in  every  school  for  the  deaf,  to  teach 
every  child  to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips.  That  is  the  plat- 
form upon  which  we  stand.  We  have  come  into  existence  as 
an  organization,  not  to  antagonize  any  school  or  system  of 
schools,  but  to  help  schools  of  all  sorts  in  America  to  carry  out 
the  spirit  and  purport  of  that  resolution. 

REPORT    ON   ARTICULATION    TEACHING    IN   AMERICA. 

I  have  made  a  close  examination  of  the  statistics  of  articula- 
tion  teaching  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  that  resolution  has 
been  carried  into  effect.  Great  progress  is  manifest  since  our 
last  Summer  Meeting ;  but  though  a  great  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  articulation  teachers  employed,  and  in 
the  number  of  deaf  pupils  taught  articulation,  still  the  majority 
of  our  pupils  have  not  yet  been  given  an  opportunity  of  learning 
to  speak.  I  beg  to  place  in  your  hands  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
statistics  of  speech-teaching  in  American  schools  for  the  deaf, 
which  I  have  compiled  from  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf 
for  your  information  [See  Appendix] .  The  statistics  concerning 
articulation  teaching  extend  back  only  as  far  as  the  year  1884. 

The  tables  I  have  placed  in  your  hands  will  show  you  the- 
total  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  United 
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States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  total  number  of 

pupils  taught  speech  in  each  year  from  1884  up  to  the  present 

time.     From  these  figures  I  have  calculated  the  percentage  of 

pupils  taught  speech  in  each  school  for  the  deaf;  and  the  results 

are  shown  graphically  in  the  charts  placed  in  your  hands.     The 

tables  also  include  the  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in 

each  school  for  the  deaf,  and  the  total  number  of  these  who  are 

engaged  in  teaching  articulation. 

The  following  Tables  give  a  summary  of  the  results  shown 

in  detail  in  the  Appendix.     They  exhibit  the  general  statistics 

of  articulation   teaching   in  the   United  States  up  to  January, 

1S92  :  — 
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253 

44.0 

56.0 

1889 

6«5 

160 

455 

208 

247 

45-7 

54-3 

1890 

641 

170 

471 

213 

258 

45-2 

54-8 

189I 

686 

167 

519 

260 

259 

50.0 

50.0 

TABLE   11. 
Statistics  Compiled  from  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf. 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS   IN   AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

PERCENTAGE  OF   PUPILS   IN 

AMERICAN   SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE   DEAF. 

FOR  THE   DEAF. 

DATE. 

Total  Pupils. 

Tauf^ht 
Speech. 

Not  Taught 
Speech. 

Taufht 
Speech. 

Not  Taujf  ht 
Speech'. 

1884 

7.482 

2,041 

5.441 

27.2 

72.7 

188  s 

7,801 

2,618 

5.183 

33-5 

66.4 

18S6 

8,050 

2,484 

5-566 

30.8 

69.1 

1887 

7.978 

2,556 

5.422 

32.0 

67.9 

issa 

8,372 

3.251 

5. 121 

38.8 

61. 1 

1889 

8,575 

3'4I2 

5.163 

39-7 

60  2 

1890 

8,901 

3,682 

5.219 

41-3 

58.6 

1891 

9.232 

4.245 

4.9S7 

46.0 

540 
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The  total  number  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  employed  in  the 
United  States  in  1890  was  641,  and  in  1891,  686.  This  is  an 
increase  of  45.  When  we  come  to  analyze  the  details  we  find 
that  this  is  an  increase  exclusively  of  articulation  teachers. 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  facts :  In  1890  there  were  213 
articulation  teachers  employed,  whereas  in  1891  there  were 
260,  —  an  increase  of  47  articulation  teachers.  The  first 
statistics  upon  this  subject  were  collected  by  the  Annals  in  1886. 
In  that  year  we  find  articulation  teachers  constituted  32.8  per 
cent,  of  the  hearing  teachers  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf;  in 
1887  they  constituted  40.5  per  cent. ;  in  1888,  44  per  cent. ;  in 
1889,  45.7  per  cent.;  in  1890,  45.2  per  cent.;  in  1891,  the 
latest  returns,  50  per  cent.  Indeed,  they  constituted  one  more 
than  50  per  cent.  There  were  260  articulation  teachers  to  259 
hearing  teachers  who  were  not  engaged  in  articulation  work. 

In  regard  to  the  proportion  of  deaf  pupils  taught  speech,  the 
increase  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  marked.  In  1890 
there  were  3,682  deaf*  children  in  the  United  States  taught 
speech;  in  1891,  4,245,  an  increase  of  563.  In  1890,  41.3  per 
cent,  of  our  pupils  were  taught  speech;  in  1891,46  per  cent. 
I  am  sure  that  this  increase  is  due  very  greatly  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  first  Summer  Meeting  of  this  Association. 

The  following  diagram  illustrates  in  a  graphical  manner  the 
percentage  of  pupils  taught  speech  in  American  schools  for  the 
deaf  since  the  year  1884,  when  statistics  upon  the  subject  were 
first  collected  by  the  Annals :  — 

Percentage  of  Pupils  taught  Speech. 


Taught  Spmch.  I  Not  Taught  Speech. 


1SS4.  27 

18S5.  33 

ifisS6.  31 

1557.  32 

1558.  39 

1559.  40 
i8go.  4 1- 
ZS91.  46 
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No  attempts  to  teach  speech  have  been  made  to  the  percent- 
age of  pupils  shown  by  the  black  lines  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  diagram ;  and,  unfortunately,  these  pupils  still  constitute 
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the  majority  of  the  whole.  There  is  still  work,  therefore,  for  this 
Association  to  do,  for  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  teach 
speech  to  54  per  cent,  of  our  pupils.  Of  course,  the  statistics 
in  the  Annals  include  the  whole  of  our  pupils,  old  as  well  as 
young  ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  they  may  not 
give  us  a  true  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  California 
Resolution  is  being  carried  out  in  the  country  at  large,  and  that 
a  better  indication  would  be  obtained  by  statistics  concerning 
younger  pupils  alone.  I  therefore  sent  out  a  circular  letter  of 
inquiry  to  the  superintendents  and  principals  of  American 
schools  for  the  deaf,  requesting,  — 

(i)  The  total  number  of  new  pupils  admitted  during  the 
school  year  just  closed  ; 

(2)  The  number  of  new  pupils  taught  speech  ;  and 

{3)  The  number  of  these  taught  by  speech. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  inquiry :  — 


Speech-teaching  in  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  1891. 


No.  of  Pupils  within  the 
year  1891 .     fFrom  the 
Annals  for  Jan.  1S92.] 

New  Pupils  admitted  durine-  the  school- 
year  ending  June,  1893.     [From  replies 
to  circular  letter  of  A.  G.  Bell.J 

Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

♦*  2. 

-3  .ex 

IS  2  2 

2,960 

759 
536 

Percentage 
Taught 
Speech. 

Total  New 
Pupils. 

Total 
Taught 
Speech. 

Total 

Taught  by 

Speech. 

Percentage. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Taught 

by 
Sjieech. 

United  States,-]  B  .  . 

5'6i4 
1,619 

1.999 

53 
47 
27 

836 
266 

580 
189 

363 

69 

7« 

43 

Total, 

9.232 

4.255 

46 

1,102 

769 

— 

70    1     - 

rA  .  . 
Canada,   .     .     .-^  B  .  . 

ic  .  . 

445 

309 

39 

793 

92 
132 

5 

21 

43 
13 

59 
63 

20 
41 

5 

35     i      8 

6s  ;  - 

Total, 

229  1     29 

122 

61 

- 

50  I  - 

A.  Complete  returns  were  received  from  these  schools. 

B.  The  returns  received  from  these  schools  did  not  state  definitely  the  number  of  new  pupils 

taught  by  speech.  (See  Table  in  the  Appendix.)  The  Canadian  schools  marked  "B" 
refer  to  the  two  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  Montreal.  They  return  ia6  pupils,  or  41  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  as  taught  by  speech ;  but  do  not  state  how  many  of  the  new  pupils  were 
so  taught. 

C.  These  schools  did  not  reply  to  the  circular  letter  of  inquiry. 
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Replies  have  been  received  from  schools  containing  7,987 
pupils,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  under  instruction 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  vi'hile  46  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  our  schools  last 
year  were  taught  articulation,  70  per  cent,  of  the  younger  pupils 
were  afforded  an  opportunity  of  learning  to  speak.  The  sta- 
tistics published  in  the  Annals  are  somewhat  defective,  because, 
while  they  give  us  the  total  number  of  pupils  taught  speech, 
they  do  not  give  us  the  number  taught  by  speech ;  so  that  we 
have  no  statistics  by  which  we  can  measure  the  progress  of  the 
oral  method  of  teaching  in  America. 

Professor  Joseph  C.  Gordon  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute 
College,  in  some  editorial  remarks  prefacing  a  volume  entitled 
*'  The  Education  of  the  Deaf,"  about  to  be  issued  by  the  Volta 
Bureau,  says;  "The  returns  of  pupils  taught  by  speech  are 
incomplete.  The  number  reported  for  1891  is  963,  or  10.4  per 
cent,  of  the  school  population."  The  above  table  indicates  that 
the  percentage,  in  the  case  of  the  younger  pupils,  must  be  very 
much  larger.  Out  of  836  new  pupils  admitted  during  the  past 
school-year,  363,  or  43  per  cent.,  were  taught  by  speech. 

This  percentage,  however,  is  probably  excessive,  because  the 
table  shows  that  those  schools  which  have  done  the  most  work 
in  articulation  teaching  have  been  the  most  ready  to  respond  to 
inquiries  relating  to  the  subject.  We  cannot,  therefore,  assume 
that  the  percentage  holds  for  the  schools  that  have  not  replied 
to  my  circular  letter. 

Still,  even  if  we  assume  that  these  363  deaf  children  were  all 
who  were  taught  by  the  oral  method,  the  percentage  must  be 
very  much  higher  than  that  given  by  Professor  Gordon.  This 
will  be  obvious  from  the  following  considerations  :  — 

The  schools  containing  these  cases  had  a  total  attendance  of 
5,614  pupils,  of  whom  836,  or  15  per  cent.,  were  new  pupils 
admitted  during  the  past  school-year. 

If  this  proportion  held  good  for  the  whole  country,  then 
there  must  have  been  a  total  of  1,385  new  pupils,  —  or  15  per 
cent,  of  9,232,  —  admitted  during  the  year  just  closed. 

Now  363  of  these,  at  least  —  or  26  per  cent. — we  know 
were   taught   by  speech.     Hence,  for   the   younger  pupils  the 
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true  proportion  taught  by  speech  lies  somewhere  between  26  and 
43  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  lowest  estimate  very  much 
exceeds  the  figures  of  Professor  Gordon. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  proportion  of 
our  pupils  taught  by  speech  is  increasing  or  diminishing ;  and 
I  think  it  would  be  well  for  this  Association  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  editor  of  the  Annals  to  the  importance  of  collecting 
and  publishing  statistics  upon  this  subject. 

I  have  glanced  over  the  reports  of  American  schools  for  the 
deaf  that  have  been  published  since  our  last  meeting,  and  there 
are  a  few  points  contained  in  them  to  which  I  shall  direct  your 
attention. 

In  the  Twelfth  Biennial  Report  of  the  American  Asylum  at 
Hartford,  the  principal,  Dr.  Job  Williams,  gives  his  views  upoa 
what  constitutes  success  in  articulation  work.     He  says,  — 

"We  hold  that  direct  and  earnest  effort  should  be 
made  by  expert  teachers  of  those  branches,  to  teach  speech 
and  speech-reading  to  every  pupil,  and  in  no  case  should 
that  effort  be  abandoned  until  those  teachers  are  convinced 
that  the  pupil  will  never  acquire  enough  of  speech  to  be 
of  any  practical  use.  In  some  very  unpromising  cases  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  speech  is  not  given  up  for  two  or  • 
three  years.  Here  let  me  say  that  the  criterion  of  success 
in  speech  should  not  be  perfect  naturalness  of  tone  and 
inflection.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  where 
the  sense  of  hearing  is  wanting.  Intelligibility  is  the 
prime  requisite  of  good  speech.  Tone  and  inflection  are 
secondary  considerations.  Any  pufil  who  has  mastered 
speech  and  lip-reading  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
conversation  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
in  speech  so  plain  as  to  be  readily  understood  by  the 
members  of  his  own  family^  even  though  others  fail  to 
understand  him^  should  be  counted  as  a  successful 
articulator  and  lip-reader.  It  is  worth  while  to  continue 
the  instruction  in  these  branches  in  many  cases  where  the 
degree  of  success  falls  considerably  short  of  the  ability  to 
carry  on  an  extended  conversation,  provided  that  what  of 
speech  is  acquired  is  easily  understood.  We  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  intelligible  speech  is  the  readiest  and  most 
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acceptable  means  of  communication  with  people  in  gen- 
eral, but  it  must  be  intelligible.  It  is  worth  while  for  a 
child  to  gain  even  a  limited  amount  of  speech  and  lip- 
reading  (the  latter  is  as  important  as  the  former)  in  all 
cases  where  it  can  be  done  without  serious  sacrifice  in 
mental  development  and  acquisition  of  language." 

We  must  all  agree  with  Mr.  Williams  in  these  remarks.  We 
should,  of  course,  aim  to  have  our  pupils  speak  so  clearly  and 
distinctly  that  any  one  can  understand  them  ;  but  I  am  sure  Mi 
Williams  is  right  in  saying  that  a  much  lower  degree  of  pi  a* 
ficiency  might  constitute  a  pupil  a  successful  articulator  and 
speech-reader.  Mr.  Williams  rightly  claims  that  oral  instruc- 
tion is  successful  if  the  speech  of  pupils  is  intelligible  to  their 
friends  in  their  own  homes  and  among  their  own  people,  even 
though  others  have  difficulty  in  understanding  what  they  say. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  a  teacher,  and  especially  for  an 
articulation  teacher,  to  realize  this.  I  have  been  myself  a 
teacher  of  articulation,  and  I  know  how  you  feel.  Your  ears 
are  sensitive  to  mispronunciations,  as  mine  were.  It  is  difficult 
for  you  to  realize  that  voices  which  to  you  may  be  disagree- 
able in  tone,  may  be  very  sweet  and  pleasant  to  those  at  home. 
It  is  difficult  for  you  to  realize  that  imperfect  speech  may  be 
better  than  none  at  all ;  and  that  speech  so  defective  as  to  be 
unintelligible  to  strangers,  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
pupils,  in  their  own  homes  and  among  their  own  people,  as  a 
means  of  communication.  This  fact  has  been  specially 
impressed  upon  my  attention  by  the  report  of  the  Mississippi 
Institution,  which,  in  many  respects,  is  a  very  remarkable  docu- 
ment. That  Institution  has  had  a  class  of  twelve  pupils  taught 
altogether  by  speech  and  speech-reading.  While  all  of  them 
have  made  great  progress  in  speech-reading,  some  have  gained 
but  little  power  of  speech.     Mr.  Dobyns,  the  Principal,  says, — 

"  While  I  have  been  more  than  satisfied  that  the  Insti- 
tution was  justifiable  in  the  small  outlay  in  this  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  yet,  for  fear  my  zeal  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times  may  have  gotten  the  better  of  my  judgment,  I 
submitted  the  following  questions  to  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  in. .this  class,  knowing  they  desired  the  very  best 
thing  for  their  children." 
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I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  reading  the  questions  and 
replies,  but  will  merely  say  that  the  answers  demonstrate  that 
speech  which  may  be  thought  very  little  of  by  the  sensitive  ear 
of  the  teacher,  is  considered  a  blessing  at  home.  None  of  these 
parents  desire  their  children  to  be  removed  from  the  oral 
department  of  the  school ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  all  ear- 
nestly request  that  their  children  be  continued  in  this  department. 
Where  there  is  any  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  value  and 
success  of  the  articulation  taught  to  our  pupils,  with  whom 
should  the  decision  rest  ?  Surely  with  those  who  are  nearest 
and  dearest  to  our  pupils,  —  with  those  who  have  their  interest 
most  at  heart.  Mr.  Dobyns,  I  am  sure,  is  right  in  referring  the 
question  to  the  parents  and  friends  at  home. 

In  this  report,  Mr.  Dobyns  incidentally  remarks  that  now, 
whenever  a  new  pupil  enters  the  Institution,  the  request  comes 
from  the  parents:  '*  Please  see  if  you  can't  teach  my  child  to 
speak."  He  has,  therefore,  asked  from  the  Mississippi  Legis- 
lature an  increase  of  appropriation  to  enable  him  to  employ 
another  articulation  teacher ;  and  I  am  sure  we  all  hope  he  may 
get  it. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  report  of  the  Mississippi  Institu- 
tion to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention.  Mr.  Dobyns  has 
collected  and  published  statistics  concerning  the  earnings  of 
former  pupils,  and  he  goes  to  his  State  Legislature  with  the 
proof  that  the  graduates  of  his  school,  so  far  from  being  depend- 
ent upon  the  public  for  support,  are  actually  wealth  producers, 
earning  annually  a  larger  amount  than  the  State  appropriates 
for  the  support  of  the  school.  He  proves  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  charity  to  educate  the  deaf,  and  demonstrates  that  the  money 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  is  in  the  nature  of  an  investment, 
yielding  profitable  returns  to  the  State. 

I  would  urge  all  schools  for  the  deaf  to  carry  out  this  plan  of 
Mr.  Dobyns,  and  collect  statistics  concerning  the  earnings  of 
former  pupils.  I  would  suggest  that  these  statistics  should  be 
so  tabulated  as  to  distinguish  the  earnings  of  the  pupils  who 
could  articulate  and  read  speech  from  the  mouth,  from  those 
who  could  not.  I  have  no  doubt  that  pupils  who  speak  have  an 
advantage  in  life  over  those  who  do  not,  and  that  statistics  will 
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demonstrate  that  their  average  earnings  exceed  the  average 
earnings  of  those  who  are  unable  to  articulate.  If  this  should 
turn  out  to  be  the  case,  what  an  argument  it  would  be  to  present 
to  legislatures  in  favor  of  appropriations  for  articulation 
teaching ! 

One  of  our  main  objects  as  an  association  is  to  help  schools 
for  the  deaf  in  their  efforts  to  teach  speech  and  speech-reading, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  better  accomplish  that  object 
than  by  collecting  statistics  of  this  character.  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict, we  shall  find  that  our  former  pupils  who  speak,  even  though 
they  may  be  unable  to  read  speech,  earn  more  per  annum  than 
those  who  are  forced  to  resort  exclusively  to  manual  means  of 
communication ;  and  those  of  them  who  can  read  speech,  as 
well  as  speak,  are  still  better  off  in  life. 

Mr.  Davidson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  has  suggested 
another  valuable  line  of  inquiry.  From  a  comparison  of 
numerous  letters  in  his  possession,  he  makes  the  assertion,  that 
orally-taught  pupils  improve  in  their  knowledge  and  use  of  lan- 
guage after  leaving  school.  I  would  suggest  the  importance  of 
pres'erving  uncorrected  letters  of  your  pupils  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  school-life,  and  of  keeping  up  correspondence 
with  them  after  they  leave  school.  A  comparison  of  letters, 
written  by  the  same  pupil  at  different  periods  of  time,  would  be 
invaluable  as  a  means  of  determining  his  progress ;  and  the  cor- 
respondence in  adult  life  might  also  be  utilized  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  statistics  concerning  the  eirnings  and  general 
success  in  life  of  our  pupils. 
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The  following  circular  letter  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  every  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada :  — 

Hotel  Belle vue,  Boston,  Mass., 

May  i6,  1892. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will 
please  fill  out  the  accompanying  blank  table  concerning 
the  pupils  admitted  to  your  school  during  the  present 
year. 

I  desire  to  use  the  figures  in  my  annual  report  on  the 

.  condition  of  articulation  teaching  in  America,  which  is 

to  be  presented  very  soon  to  the  American  Association 

to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.     Kindly 

send  an  early  reply  to 

Yours  truly, 

Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

The  blank  form  for  reply  shown  below  was  enclosed  with  the 
above. 


1892. 

Mr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
Hotel  Bellevue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  request,  I  beg  to  return 
the  following  statistics  relating  to  articulation  teaching  in 

the ; 

for  the  school-year  1891-92. 

1.  Total  number  of  new  pupils  admitted 

during  the  present  school-year  .         

2.  Total   number  of   new   pupils    taught 

speech      ...... 

3.  Total    number    of    these     taught     by 

speech      ......     

Yours  truly. 
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In  response  to  the  above  circular  letter  of  inquiry  the  follow- 
ing returns  have  been  received  :  — 

Rbplies  to  Circular  Letter  Received  in  June,  1892. 


STATKS  AZ«X>  TKRRX- 
TORIKS. 


Alabama  . 
Arkansas  . 
California  . 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Connecticut 
District  of  Columbia, 
District  of  Columbia, 
Florida  . 


Georgia 
Illinois  . 
Illinois  . 
Illinois  . 
Illinois  . 
Indiana . 
Indiana . 
Iowa .     . 
Iowa  .     . 
Kansas  . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Louisiana 
Maine     . 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 


SCHOOLS    FOR  THB    DBAF   IN    THB 
UNITBO    8TATBS. 


Alabama  Institute  .... 
Arkansas  Institute  <>  .  .  . 
California  Institution  .  . 
Colorado  School  .... 
American  Asylum  .... 
Whipple's  Home  School  «*    . 

Kendall  School 

National  College  .... 
Florida  Institute  .... 
Georgia  Institution  .  .  . 
Illinois  Institution  .  .  . 
Chicago  Day-Schools .  .  . 
McCowen  (Jral  School  .  . 
Ephpheta  School  .... 
Indiana Jnstitution  A  .  .  . 
Evansville  School  .... 
Iowa  Institution  .... 
Eastern  Iowa  School  .  .  . 
Kansas  Institution  .  .  . 
Kentucky  Institute  .  .  . 
Louisiana  School  .... 
Chinchuba  Institution  .  . 
Portland  Day-School .  .  . 
Maryland  School  .... 
Maryland  School  for  Colored 
Mr.  Knapp*6  Institute  .  . 
Clarke  Institution  .... 
Horace  Mann  School  *     .     . 


NBW  PUriLS  ADMITTBO 

DUKING  8CHOOL-YBAR 

ENDING  JUNB,   1893. 


Total 
Pupils, 


15 

21 

18 

35 
7 

13 

'5 
6 

89 

7^ 

18 

35 


36 

57 

-J 

2 

7 
I 

24 
25 


Taught 
Speech. 


7 
14 

15 

25c 

7 

13 

15 

5 

^ 

7 

17 
8 


6 

24 


2 
6 
o 

24 
25 


TauRht 

by 
Speech. 


7 
o 

10  3 
o 

7 

-  € 
O 

5 

-/ 
7 
o 


-  f 

8 


2 

3 
o 


24 
25 


a  Arkansas  iNsrrruTB.  *'  Not  taught  speech,  i,  malformation  of  organs  of  speech;  3  over 
twenty  years  of  age;  3  colored  pupils,  no  appropriations."  —  F.  D.  Clarke. 

b  Colorado  School.    "  Aursd."— John  E.  Ray. 

c  Ambrxcan  Asylum.  "  One  or  two  others,  who  for  special  reasons  were  not  put  into  articula- 
tion classes  this  year,  will  be  next." — Job  Williams. 

d  Whiitlb's  School.  "There  are  no  signs  of  any  kind  taught  in  our  school." — Margaret 
Hammond. 

*  Kkndall  School.  "  They  are  taught  partly  by  speech,  partly  by  other  methods." — Jambs 
Dbnison. 

y  Illinois  Institvtion.  "None  are  taught  exclusively  by  speech ^  though  many  are  taught 
both  by  speech  and  signs  as  well  as  by  writing  and  dactylology." 

g  McCovruK  Oral  School.  "  Four  of  the  above  pupils  had  been  in  school  at  some  previous 
time,  here  or  elsewhere,  while  three  were  *  beginners,^  never  having  attended  any  school  before." 
—  Mary  McCowbn. 

k  Indiana  Institution.  "  Intend  to  start  a  class  next  year  which  will  be  instructed  alto. 
gether  by  oral  method."  —  R.  O.Johnson. 

s'  Kansas  Institittion.    "None  solely."  —  S.  T.  Walker. 

J  CnxNCRUBA  Institution.    "  Thirty-one  new  pupils :  16  males,  15  females."  —  H.  MiqyoT. 

Jk  HcmACB  Mann  School.    "Nine  pupils  had  speech  when  admitted."  —  Sarah  Fuller. 
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STATSS  AND  TERR!' 
TORIES. 


Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Michigan    . 
Michigan    . 
Minnesota . 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Missouri     . 
Missouri     . 
Missouri     . 
Nebraska    . 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York  . 
New  York  . 
New  York  . 
New  York  . 
New  York  . 
New  York  . 
New  York  . 
New  York  . 
New  York  . 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 


SCHOOLS  FOR  THB  DEAF  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


New  England  Industrial  School     .     . 

Sarah  Fuller  Home 

Michigan  School 

German  Lutheran  Institute      .     .     . 

Minnesota  SchooU 

St.  Mary's  Institute 

Mississippi  Institution"       .     .     .     . 

Missouri  School 

St.  Louis  Day-School <> 

Maria  Con  silia  Institute 

Miss  Kugler's  School 

Nebraska  Institute 

New  Jersey  School 

New  Mexico  School/ 

New  York  Institutions 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution, 
N.Y.Inst,  for  Improved  Instruction  f, 
St.  Joseph's  Institute  .     . 
Central  N.  Y.  Institution 
Western  N.  Y.  Institution 
Northern  N.  Y.  Institution 
Miss  Keeler's  Class     .     . 
Albany  Home  School 
North  Carolina  Institution 
North  Dakota  School .     . 
Ohio  Institution      .     .     . 
Cincinnati  Public  School 
Cincinnati  Oral  School  . 
Toledo  School    .... 
Notre  Dame  School     .     . 
Oregon  School  .... 
Pennsylvania  Institution 
Western    Pennsylvania    Institution 
Pennsylvania  Oral  School  .     .     . 
Home  for  Young  Deaf  Children 


NEW  PUPILS  ADMITTED 

DURING  SCHOOL- YEAR 

ENDING  JUNE,  1S93. 


Total 
Pupils. 


5 
3 

41 
7 

36 

13 

50 
12 

II 

3 

18 

23 
o 

34 
17 
24 
42 

»9 

2 
3 

12 


3 
3 

7 

7 

36 

13 

12 
12 
II 

3 

18 

o 

34 
17 
24 
41 

19 

2 
3 


o 

3 

4 

7 
o 

-  m 


2 

3 

18 

o 
o 

5 

24 
41 


2 
3 

-  8 


9 

9 

9 

4 

3 

3 

64 

30 

30 

40 

23 

M 

3 

3 

3 

20 

20 

20 

/  Minnesota  School.  "A  thorough  trial  is  made  with  all  new  pupils.  Those  who  give  evi. 
dence  of  success  in  speech  and  lip-reading  will  be  formed  into  an  oral  class  next  term.  Next  year 
we  shall  have  three  oral  teachers.  Nearly  half  of  the  school  receive  more  or  less  oral  instruction 
daily."— J.  L.  Noyes. 

m  St.  Mary's  Institute.    "  Fifty  taught  by  speech."  —  Ernestine  Nardin. 

n  Mississippi  Institution.  "Eighty-live  pupils.  Four  new  pupils  taught  speech;  4  taught 
by  speech."  —J.  R.Dobyns. 

o  St.  Louis  Day-School.  "Twelve  new  pupils  enrolled  this  year;  i  remained  only  one  day; 
8  had  attended  other  schools,  'oral*  or  'combined,'  for  from  two  to  six  years.  All  are  taught 
speech ;  none  are  taught  by  speech  exclusively."  — J.  H.  Cloud. 

/  New  Mexico  School.  "  I  would  like  to  have  articulation  taught  to  some  mutes  who  are 
capable  of  learning  to  speak  here,  if  I  could  get  more  aid  from  the  Territory;  but  this  school  has 
received  a  very  small  part  of  the  appropriation  granted  to  the  school  for  its  support,  owing  to  poor 
and  careless  collections  in  the  general  tax  system  in  this  Territory."  —  Lars.  N.  Larson. 

g  New  York  Institution.  "  Of  the  310  pupils  under  instniction  during  the  year,  all  but  a 
were  taught  articulation  and  lip-reading,  and  10  were  taught  by  speech."  —  I.  L.  Peet,  C.  N. 
Brainard. 

r  New  York  Improved.  "  Total  number  of  pupils,  306.  All  taught  speech,  and  by  speech." 
—  D.  Grbenberger. 

s  North  Dakota  School.    "  Seven  taught  by  speech."  — A,  R.  Spear. 
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STATES  AND  TBRRI- 
TORIES. 


Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee  . 
Texas     .     . 
Texas     .     . 
Utah  .     .     . 
Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  . 
Wisconsin  . 
Wisconsin  . 
Wisconsin  . 
Wisconsin  . 


SCHOOLS   FOR  THE   DEAF   IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


Rhode  Island  School  .  .  . 
South  Carolina  Institution  . 

Dakota  School 

Tennessee  School  .... 

Texas  Asylum 

Texas  Institution  for  Colored 

Utah  School 

Virginia  Institution  .  .  . 
Washington  State  School  . 
West  Virginia  School  .  . 
Wisconsin  School  .... 
Milwaukee  Day-School  .  . 
La  Crosse  Day-School  .  . 
Wausau  Day-&chool  .  .  . 
St.  John's  (Jatholic  Institute 


NEW  PUPILS  ADMITTED 

DURING   SCHOOL-YEAR 

ENDING  JUNE,  189a. 


Total 
Pupils. 


8 

14 
35 

II 

II 

16 

22 

6 

^ 
II 


[Taught  Taught 
SP«^«<=»»-  SpeJch. 


8 
6 

13 
ID 

II 

6 

8 

10 

6 

3 


8 
-  / 

13 


I 

8 

10 

6 

3 


PROVINCES. 

SCHOOLS   FOR  THE  DEAF   IN  THE 
DOMINION   OF   CANADA. 

NEW  PUt'ILS  ADMITTED 

DURING   SCHOOL-YEAR 

ENDING  JUNE,   1S92. 

Total 
Pupils. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Taught 

by 

Speech. 

Manitoba    .     .     . 
New  Brunswick  , 
Nova  Scotia    .     , 
Ontario . 

Manitoba  Institution 

Fredericton  Institution 

Halifax  Institution 

Ontario  Institution  x 

Catholic  Institution  for  Males  .     .     . 
Catholic    Institution    for    Females, 
Mackay  Institution 

6 

7 

38 

20 
43 

2 

I 

12 

15 
26 

5 

2 
0 
0 

Ouebec  .... 

-   V 

Ouebec  . 

-   Vf 

Quebec  • 

3 

(t 


None  arc  taught  'by  speech'  exclusively."  —  N.   F. 


/  South    Carolina   Institution. 
Walker. 

u  Ontario  Institution.  "  VVe  have  251  pupils  in  attendance.  Thirty-eight  new  pupils  were 
admitted  during  the  last  school -year.  Of  these  38, 12  were  put  in  our  articulation  classes,  and  taught 
speech  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each  day.  In  these  articulation  classes  we  huve  49  pupils  taught 
in  the  same  way.  There  are  no  pupils  in  our  Institution  taught  altogether  onilly."  —  K.  Mathison. 

T>  Catholic  Male  of  Province  of  C^'EBBC.  "Forty-seven  taught  by  speech." — J.  B. 
Hanseau. 

V  Catholic  Female  of  Province  of  Quebec  "Seventy-nine  taught  by  speech."  —  Sr. 
Cns.  or  THE  pKOV. 


2J 


Charts  Showing  Percentages. 

(Compiled  from  the  "American  Annals  of  the  Deaf") 


ALABAMA. 
Alabama  InHiiute  for  the  D^af,  Talladega,  Ala, 

Taught  Spbsch.         I         Not  Tauoht  Spxich. 


1884.  O 

1885.  20- 

1886.  20 

1887.  17- 

1888.  — 
1880.  22 
1890.  28 
1801.  22 


ARKANSAS. 
Arkan9a9  Dtaf-MuU  In^Ntuie,  I4itU  Bock,  Ark, 

Tauoht  Bpxich.         I         Not  Taught  Speech. 


1884.  81 

1886.  70 

1886.  83 

1887.  28- 

1888.  24 
1880.  28 

1890.  20 

1891.  20- 


CALIFORNIA. 

Califttmia  ZnttUution  fiir  the  Bducation  of  the  l>eaf  and  Dumb  and  the 

Blind,  Berkeley,  Cat. 

Taught  Speech.    I    Nor  Taught  Speech. 


1884.  2& 

1886.  27 

1886.  29 

1887.  25 

1888.  27 

1889.  24 

1800.  43 

1801.  43 


COLORADO. 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springe,  Col. 

Taught  Speech.  I         Not  Taught  Speech. 


1884.  27 

1886.  20 

1886.  84 

1887.  81 

1888.  22 

1889.  22 

1800.  86 

1801.  65 
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OONNBOTIOUT. 

Aim0fi«an  >i«yli»m  for  <l^  XdueaHon  and  Jn«fi*ti«Mof»  of  the  JDtaf  and 

JDumb,  Hartford,  Conn. 


1884.  21 

1M5.  28 

1886.  32- 

1887.  47- 

1888.  52 
188».  57- 
18M.  61 
1891.  71" 


1884.  100< 

1885.  lOOi 

1886.  lOOi 

1887.  lOO 

1888.  lOO- 
1880.  lOOb 
1800.  lOC^ 
1601.  lOOta 


1884.  66 

1H86.  66 

1886.  51 

1887.  43 

1888.  b7 
1880.  61 
1880.  59 
1801.  51 


9g 


Taught  Bpbech.         I         Not  Tauoht  Sfbsch. 


OONNBOTIOUT. 
Whipvto'o  Homo  School  for  the  Doaf,  MyoHo,  Conn, 

Taught  Spsech.         I  Not  Taught  Spbbch. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA. 

Kendatt  School  for  the  Deaf  (Primary  l^epaHnttmi  of  iho  Coiutnbia 
JnoMution  for  the  Deaf  and  J>un%bJ,  Wtuhingion,  J>.C. 


Taught  Bpxbch.    I    Not  Taught  Spbbch. 


DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA. 

KaHonai  Deaf-Muio  Cttitego  (Collegiate  Departtnent  of  the  Coiumbia 

JnoHiwMonfor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb),  Waehington,  D.C. 


Taught  Spbbch.  I         Not  Taught  Spbbch. 


1884.  O- 

1886.  a- 

1886.  O- 

1887.  O— 

1888.  a- 
1880.  O- 
1800. 
1801. 


T 
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18S4.  lOOb 

1885.  100a 

1886. 

188T. 

1888. 

1880. 

1890. 

1801. 


1884.  — 

1885.  62- 

1886.  62- 

1887.  46- 

1888.  69- 
1880.  69- 

1800.  55 

1801.  87- 


1884.  10 

1885.  8 

1886.  lO 

1887.  — 

1888.  4 
1880.  8 

1800.  3 

1801.  — 


1884.  2& 

1885.  26 

1886.  27 

1887.  aa- 

1888.  29- 

1880.  89- 

1800.  89- 

1801.  46 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA. 
Mr.  B0W9  BriwUe  School  for  Doaf  ChUAron,  Washington,  D.C, 


FLORIDA. 
Tho  rUn^dn  Blind  an*  Doaf-Muto  InmtUuio,  Si,  AuguoHne,  Kta. 

Taught  Bpbbch.  I  Not  Taught  Bpsech. 


QEOROIA. 
Ooorgia^  InstiiuHon  for  the  Bduoation  of  tho  Doaf  and  IHimb, 

Cave  Spring,  Oa. 


Tauoht  Bpsech.    I    Nor  Taught  Speech. 


ILLINOIS. 

Jttinois  JnatituHon  for  the  JBdu,eaHon  of  tho  neaf  and  Dumb, 

JttckoonriUm,  III. 


Taught  Bpbbch.  I         Not  Taught  Bpbech. 
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ILLINOIS. 
Chioaffo  J>9af'Mut0  l>ay  SehaoU,  Chioago,  lit. 

Taught  Speech.  I         Nor  Tauoht  Bpbbch. 


1884.  — 

1885.  22 

1886.  2a 

1887.  25 

1888.  25 

1889.  25 

1890.  34 

1891.  34- 


ILLINOIS. 

T%e  MeCowen  Oral  School  for  Toung  I>eaf  ChUdrom, 
Xnglmpood  (ChieagoJ,  III, 

Taught  Speech.          I         Nor  Taught  Speech. 
18S4.  lOO  — 1— ^—1 — i— J» 

1885.    lOO^MUHMM-M^MHaMMIMHMM^ 

188«.  lOO  — w^M^— ^» 

1687.  lOOmm^^^^^^'^'^'imm^^^^mmt^ 

1J»88.  lOO  — w^M^— ^» 

1889.  100»M^-^^«^— ^— -^— — — —> 

18B0.    90  ^,^_^„,— ^^^_^ 

1891.    07  ..^-^-^——^^^^^^^ 


ILLINOIS. 
Xphphtia  SoKool  for  tho  Doaf,  Chicago,  III. 

Taught  Speech.  I         Nor  Taught  Speech. 


1884. 

1685. 
1886. 

1887.  — 

1888.  49 

1889.  65 

1890.  lOOi 

1891.  94 


INDIANA. 

Indiana  ^tHiiuHon  for  the  JSduioaHon  of  the  Deaf  and  I>anib, 

Indianapolia,  Ind, 


Taught  Speech.    I    Nor  Taught  Speech. 

1884.  12 ■— 

1885.  16 —— 

1886.  15 ^— 

1887.  17 ^-■ 

1888.  11 — ■ 

1889.  2a — 

1890.  24 T ^— ^ 

1891.  20  — 


^7 


^■^fl^H^^  4 


INDIANA. 
Mvan&vilU  PublU  School  for  tho  Doaf,  BvanwrUU,  Ind, 

Taught  Speech.  I         Not  Taught  Speech. 


1884. 
1885. 

1886.  1  7 

1887.  O- 

1888.  O 
1880.  O 

1800.  O- 

1801.  — 


IOWA. 

Mowa  XnMtuiion  for  tho  XduotUion  of  tho  Deaf  and  nutnb, 

Cout%eU  JBltiff»»  Iowa, 

Taught  Speech.  I         Not  Taught  Speech. 


1884. 
1885. 

25 

1886. 

14 

1887. 

14 

1888. 

14 

1880. 

8 

1800. 

8 

1801. 

8 

IOWA. 
MaaUm  Iowa  Sehooi'for  the  Deaf,  Dahwttaot  lewa» 

Taught  Speech.  I  Nor  Taught  Speech. 


1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1880.       O 

1800.  O 

1801.  O 


KANSAS. 

Kjanoae  JiMfUulion  for  the  Xdueation  of  the  Deaf  and  I>un^b, 

Olathe,  Xan. 


Taught  Speech.  |         Not  Taught  Speech. 

1884.  17 — 

1885.  22 -H^ 

1886.  26 ^— ^ 

1887.  80 «^^>-» 

1888.  10 ^— 

1880.  2a ^— 

1800.  16 —— 

1801.  20 ^— 


f 
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KENTUCKY. 
Xmm$m«ki'  In0iU%tU  for  J>taf'MuU9,  l>onHII«,  Xy. 


Taught  Spexch.  |         Not  Taught  Spxxch. 

1BS4.    11 — 

1885.  lO — 

1886.  9 — 

1887.  lO — 

1888.  7 

188©.    1 0 — 

1890.    1 0 — 

18B1.    34 — - 


LOUISIANA* 
LoutsUma  School  f&r  th0  D^af,  Baton  Souff,  £»• 

Taught  Bpxech.         I         Not  Taught  Bpbkch. 


1S84.  — 

188^  — 

1888.  — 

1887.  — 

1888.  — 
188B.  — 

laeo.  18 

1801.  23- 


LOUISIANA. 
JTmp  OtImnm  PM5lie  S^hooi  f&r  JHaf-Mui0B,  Now  OrUana,  Zm, 


,  Taught  Spbech.  |         Not  Taught  Spibob. 

1884.  .'. 

1888. 

1888.       O 

1887.  O 

1888.  O 

1880.       Q. 

1800.  O- 

1801.  — — 


LOUISIANA. 

CmihoUc  IntHiutiim  for  ihe  JDeaf  and  I>um5, 
Chinchuba,  Mand0viUe,  La» 


Taught  Spbvch. 

1884.     ^..•..•.•. ■ 

1886.     

1888.    

1887 

1888 

1880.     

1890.     

1881.  O 


Not  Taught  Spkxch. 


f 
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MAINB. 
School  for  iho  J>oaf, 


1884.  100< 
1886.  100^ 

1886.  100' 

1887.  100- 

1888.  100« 
1880.  100< 

1800.  lOOi 

1801.  lOOi 


Tau«bt  BmcH. 


Nov  Tauobt  SmcH. 


■.......•••a 


•«...■•.•. 


f •••■•......•............♦....♦♦....».......... 


MARYLAND. 
Maryland  8«hool  for  tho  I>oaf,  Frederick,  Md, 


1884.  68- 

1885.  64- 

1886.  68- 

1887.  69 

1888.  68 

1889.  62 

1890.  61- 

1891.  60- 


Taught  Speech. 


Not  Taught  Speech. 


MARYLAND. 
Maryland  Sehool  far  Colot^d  JBUnd  and  Deaf,  BalHn^ore,  Md» 


1884. 
1885. 
1886. 

1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1S90. 
1891. 


53- 

71 
O- 
O 


1884.  — 

1885.  — . 

1886.  — . 

1887.  — . 

1888.  100« 

1889.  lOO* 

1890.  — 

1891. 


Taught  Speech. 


Not  Taught  Speech. 


MARYLAND. 
Mr,  K.napp*9  InotUutOt  Baliintore,  Md, 


Taught  Speech. 


Not  Taught  Speech. 


3° 


16S4.  100< 
1S85.  lOOi 

1886.  lOOi 

1887.  lOOi 

1888.  lOOi 

1889.  lOOt 
1880.  lOOi 
1891.  lOOi 


1884.  lOOi 

1885.  100< 

1886.  100> 

1887.  lOOi 

1888.  lOO-< 

1889.  lOO^ 

1890.  lOOi 

1891.  100< 


1884.  45- 

1885.  62- 

1886.  6&- 

1887.  67" 

1888.  68- 

1889.  62- 

1890.  72- 

1891.  71" 


1884. 
2885. 
1886. 
1887. 

1888.  100« 

1889.  lOO- 

1890.  lOOi 

1891.  100 1 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Cimrkm  Jn»iUiUi«yn  for  J>9af-Mui99,  ^orihatnpion.  Mass. 

Taught  Spsxcu.  I  Not  Taught  Spexch. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
JTbrcMW  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass, 

Taught  Sfxxch.  I         Not  Taught  Sfxecr. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Xngian4  JnduMiHal  School  for  J>0af'Mut€a,  Bovorly,  MasB, 

Taught  Bpbxch.  I  Not  Taught  Bpxxch. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Sarah  F'uttor  Hon%c  for  lAHlo  ChUdr&n  «rAo  Cannoi  Hear, 

Weai  Mcdford,  Mom, 

Taught  Spikcu.  I  Not  Taught  Bpbech. 


T 


3^ 


f  *^  .1 . 


1884.  13- 

1886.  2e- 

1886.  17- 

1887.  20- 

1888.  21- 

1889.  17- 

1890.  15- 

1891.  19 


1884.100- 
1886.  lOO- 

1886.  lOO- 

1887.  lOOi 

1888.  lOOi 
1889  lOO- 
1890.  lOO- 
1801.  lOO- 


1884.  22- 

1886.  24^ 

1886.  26 

1887.  21 

1888.  80 

1889.  4e 

1890.  28 

1891.  41- 


1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 

1888.  — 

1889.  lOOi 

1890.  lOC^ 
1801.  lOOi 


MIOHIQAN. 
MUhigan  ScKool  for  fK«  D^af,  riini,  JtfMk. 

Taught  Bpbech.  I         Not  Taught  Sfexcb. 


MIOHIQAN. 

O^rtnan  lAUK^ran  IHaf  and  I>unth  Jn&tU%nte, 
Xorth  I>etroU,  Wnyn»  Co.,  MUh. 

Taught  Spxvch.  I  Not  Taught  Spuch. 


MINNESOTA. 
jn»MM0la  Sohool  for  the  Hoof,  faribauU,  JfiMM. 

Taught  Spxkch.  I         Not  Taught  Spbkch. 


•4 


MINNESOTA. 
St,  Maru'B  InatUuto  for  Doaf-Mttiot,  St.  Faul,  JRnm. 


• 


Taught  Speech.    I    Nor  Taught  Speech. 


1 


3» 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Mi$9UHppi  InaiUuUon  for  the  Bducatian  of  the  D^af  and  JDumbg 

JackMon,  Mimm, 

Taught  Speech.    I    Xor  Taught  8pbich. 


1884.  28- 

1886.  SO- 
18M.  22- 

1887.  27- 

1888.  23 

1889.  27 

1890.  16 
1801.  16 


1884.  28 

1886.  28 

1886.  22 

1887.  25- 

1888.  26 
1880.  21 
18B0.  26' 
18M.  • 


18S4.  — ... 

l-iSp.  — ... 

I*i6.        

1887.  — .- 

1888.  O- 

ls.%9.       

l'«90.  O" 

1^1.  83 


1S84.  — 

1886.  41- 

1886.  41- 

1887.  — 

1888.  — 
188».  — 
]89U. 


•••••••I 


MISSOURI. 
MiamtHri  School  for  the  I>eaf  and  Dutnb,  l^ultoHf  Mo, 

Taught  Speech.  I         Kot  Taught  Speech. 


■■•«• •••••• 


Pi  •«•••■••••*•• 


MISSOURI. 
at.  ZouU  nay  Sehoot  for  tho  I>oaf,  St.  Xowi«,  Jfe. 

Taught  Speech.  I         Nor  Taught  Speech. 


MISSOURI. 

St.  Joooph'o  l>0af-Mute  Znatituio,  Manntbai,  Mo, 

t 


Taught  Speech. 


Not  Taught  Speech. 
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1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890.  lOOi 

1891. 


1884. 

1885.  — 

1886.  43 

1887.  11 

1888.  25 

1889.  87 

1890.  lOOt 

1891.  80 


1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891.  lOO* 


1884.  21 

1885.  24 

1886.  22 

1887.  21 

1888.  35 

1889.  24 

1890.  33 

1891.  36 


MISSOURI. 
JflM  jPark9r*»  School  for  tho  Doaf,  81,  Ijouim,  Mo. 

Taught  Speech.  I         Not  Tauoht  Speech. 


MISSOURI. 
Mttria  Comaitia  Deaf-Mnio  InotUuie,  8t.  Xewto,  Mb. 

Taught  Speech.  I  Not  Taught  Speech. 


MISSOURI. 
Misa  Kugier*a  Sehooi  for  Iho  l>eaf,  8i.  Louis,  Mo. 

Taught  Speech.  I  Not  Taught  Speech. 


NEBRASKA. 
Hsbraska  Inmtitute  for  the  t>eaf  and  Ihttnb,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Taught  Speech.  I  Not  Taught  Speech. 
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1884.  28 

1886.  18 

1886.  18 

1887.  28 

1888.  — 

1889.  31 

1890.  — 

1891.  32- 


1884. 

1886.  _ 

1886.  O 

1887.  O 
IS88.  O 

1889.  O 

1890.  O 

1891.  — 


NEW  JERSEY. 
A    jr«w  JiBTMy  8eho<>i  for  IA«  Doaf,  Tremian,  N.J, 

I 


p •• • • • • 


NEW  MEXICO. 
Vow  Mtmi^o  School  for  iho  J}eaf  at%d  l>umb,  Sania  Wi,  N,M, 

Taught  Bpxbch.  I         Not  Taught  Spbbch. 


NEW  YORK. 

Now  Tork  InHUuUon  for  if^  Tnairuetion  of  the  Doaf  and  l>un%b. 

Now  Tork,  N,T. 

Taught  Spbbch.    I    Not  Taught  Bpbbch. 


1884.      — 

1886.      — 

1886.  — V 

1887.  IOC 

1888.  lOO  — ^— ^— ■— 

1889.  IPC  »i— — 

1890.  lOO  — ^— ^— ■— 

1891.  OO  ^^■^^-^^— ^ 


NEW  YORK. 

Ze  CoutouioD  8t,  Mary*o  IttaiUution  for  the  Ifnproved  InotruoHon  of 

noaf-Mutoo,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


1881.  56- 

1885.  67 

1886.  67 

1887.  63- 

1888.  02 
1880.  91- 

1890.  92 

1891.  96- 


T 
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NEW    YORK. 
InHUuHon  for  the  Improved  Jusirueiion  of  l>ea/'Muto»,  jr«w  Tork,  K.  T* 

Taught  Spbbch.          I         Not  Taught -Spbsch. 
1884.  100  —^— w^^— —W 

1885.  lOO^^^M^^MBi^MMHi^iHHa^^ 

1880    100«>HaMH-MMMaMMi.M^i»«aa» 

1887.  lOO  —^iM^^i— ^— — 

1888.  lOO  — i^— ^— M^^—— 

1889.  lOO  — i^— ^— ■— ■— 

1890.  100«^-^^BiMBi— ■— MH>M.i»M^». 

1891.  100«H-*«^«a—i*MMi^a-^^-^Hi 


NEW  YORK. 
8t.  Jo0^ph*»  JnsUiuio  for  tiio  Improeeti  iHttruoilmn  of 

yordhan*,  S,  T, 


1884.  lOO- 
1886.  100- 

1886.  100> 

1887.  70- 

1888.  lOO- 
1880.  100« 

1800.  100- 

1801.  8&' 


Taught  Bpeecb. 


Not  Taught  Sfbsoh. 


NEW   YORK. 
Conimi  Now  York  Ittotiiution  for  I^eaf-Mttiot, 


JBOiN9  f  Jv.  Jk. 


1884.  — . 

1885.  91- 

1886.  lO- 

1887.  17- 

1888.  12 

1889.  23 

1890.  lOOi 

1891.  02- 


Taught  Spbbch. 


Not  Taught  Bpbboh. 


NEW    YORK. 
WooioTf  Now  York  InotUuiion  for  Deaf'MuUo,  MoehoHor,  N,  T, 


Taught  Spbbch. 


1884.  80- 

1885.  lOOi 
1880.   8a- 

1887.  82- 

1888.  100- 

1889.  lOOi 

1890.  lOO- 
1801.  lOOa 


Not  Taught  Spbbch. 
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m 

i 


NEW    YORK. 
JfartK^m  New  York  JnsHiwUion  for  JOeaf-Xuie*,  Malane,  N.  T, 

Taught  Speech.  I         Not  Taught  Speech. 


1884.  16 

1885.  19- 

1886.  23 

1887.  26 

1888.  27 

1889.  16 

1890.  20 

1891.  29 


NEW    YORK. 
MiM  K99Uir*9  ArtUnUaiion  CIom  for  Deaf-Muiea,  Now  York,  N,T, 

I 

Taught  Speech.  I  Not  Taught  Speech. 


1884. 
1885. 
1886. 

1887.  —  • 

1888.  100< 
1880.  100> 
1880.  lOO- 
1891.  100« 


NEW    YORK. 
Albany  Homo  School  for  the  Oral  JnHruoHon  of  the  I>oaf,  Albany »  N.  F. 


Taught  Speech.  I  Nor  Taught  Speech. 


1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 

1889.  100< 

1890.  lOOi 
1801.  lOOi 


NEW    YORK. 
Warren  ArtieulaHon  School  (Private),  243  W,  2 let  St.,  New  York  City. 

Taught  Spbecu.  I  Not  Taught  Speech. 


1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1800. 
1891.  IOC- 
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NORTH    CAROLINA. 

yorih  CaroHna  IngHiuHon  for  the  l}0af  and  JOumb  and  the  Blind, 

Kaleigh,  N.C, 


Tauoht  Spkkch.    I    Not  Taught  Spkkch. 


1884.  — 

1885.  2Q 

1886.  20- 

1887.  la- 

1888.  8- 

1889.  8 

1890.  lO 

1891.  8 


1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 

1890.  O- 

1891.  22- 


18S4.  21- 

1885.  17 

1886.  — 

1887.  21 

1888.  21- 

1889.  24 

1890.  26 

1891.  28- 


NORTH    DAKOTA. 
School  for  the  Deaf  of  North  Dakota,  DoriVe  Lake,  No,  J>ak, 

I 

Taught  Spkech.  I  Not  Taught  Speech. 


OHIO. 

Ohio  TttetitHtion  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dunth, 

ColutnbttSg  Ohio. 

Taught  Speech.    I    Nor  Taught  Speech. 


1884. 

^\ 

OHIO. 
Cineinnati  PnbUe  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Taught  Speech.                    Not  Taught  Speech. 

o 

0 

Io8o. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 

o 

0 

0 

^^^ 

"^^^ 

^^" 

o 

o 

1 
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1884. 
1885. 

1886.  100k 

1887.  lOO- 

1888.  lOO- 

1889.  lOO- 

1890.  lOOi 

1891.  lOOi 


1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 


1884. 
1885. 
1686. 
18S7.   — 

1888.  — 

1889.  — 

1890.  — 
1891. 


1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 

1889. 
1890. 
1891.  lOOi 


OHIO. 
Cineinnati  Oral  School  for  the  l>eaf,  CinoinnaH,  Ohio, 


Taught  Spesch. 


Not  Taught  Spesch. 


OHIO. 
Tolodo  Doaf'Muie  School,  Toledo,  Ohio, 

Taught  Speech.  I         Not  Taught  Speech. 


OHIO. 
CinHnnaH  Catholie  School  for  Dcaf-Mutea,  Cinoinnati,  Ohio. 

Taught  Speech.  I  Not  Taught  Speech. 


OHIO. 
Jfoiro  Danto  Female  School  for  the  i>eaf,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Taught  Speech.  I  Not  Taught  Speech. 
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•^'  "^ 


^  f . 


1884.  O 

1885.  O 

1886.  11 

1887.  16 

1888.  29 

1889.  21 

1800.  38 

1801.  42 


1884.  88 

1886.  SO 

1886.  81 

1887.  28- 

1888.  24 
1880.  25 

1800.  24- 

1801.  26 


1884.  14 

1885.  20 

1886.  16 

1887.  18 

1888.  18 
1880.  14 

1800.  16 

1801.  23 


1884.  lOOi 

1885.  lOOi 

1886.  lOOi 

1887.  lOO- 

1888.  100- 
1880.  lOOi 

1800.  lOOi 

1801.  lOOi 


OREGON. 
Oregon  Schaoi  for  Deaf'-Mutom,  Saiem,  Ore, 

Taught  Sfkech.  I         Nor  Taught  Sfbbch. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PonneyUMtnia  InatUution  for  the  Deaf  and  I>ufnb^ 
Philadelphia,  Penn, 


Taught  Spsegh.  I         Nor  Taught  Sfbbch. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

a  • 

Wegtem  Penneylvania  Ztietitution  for  the  Ittetmetion  of  the  JDeaf  and 

Dwmb,  Bdgeutoodrille  t  Penn. 


Taught  Speech.  I  Not  Taught  Speech. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Penneylvania  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,  Seranton,  Penn. 

Taught  Speech.  I  Not  Taught  Speech. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
JfiM  Mary  OarreWt  Sehooi  for  Deaf  Children,  FhlUuieiphia,  J>m»«». 

Tatoht  Spieoh.         I         Not  Taught  Sfkbch. 


18S4.  lOO 
1885.  lOO- 
1A86.  100< 
I8S7.  10(V 
1888. 
1880. 
1800. 
1891. 


1885. 
1886. 
18ST. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891.  lOQi 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

JSitn0  for  the  Training  in  Speeeh  of  J>eaf  Children  before  they  are  of 

Sehool  Age,  FhiUtdelphia,  Penn, 


Taught  Spbech.    I    Not  Taught  Spiiok. 


*••••••••• 


RHODE    ISLAND. 
Bhode  leland  Sehool  for  the  J>eaf,  Providenee$  S,I, 

Taught  Spsbch.  I  Not  Taught  Spebch. 


1S84.  IOOm 
1885.  94- H 
18S«.  10O~ 
1S87.  lOO— 

1888.  lOOia 

1889.  97-I 

1890.  lOO— 

1891.  IOOm 


SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Sonih  Carolina  Inetitution  for  the  Xdueation  of  the  Deaf  and  I>unib 

and  the  Slind,  Cedar  Spring,  S.C. 

Taught  Spebch.    I    Not  Taught  Speech. 


18S4.  19 

188&.  19 

1886.  20 

1887.  85 

1888.  35 

1889.  31 
1880L  25 
1891.  38- 


T 
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1884.  Q. 

1886.  0- 

1886.  10- 

1887.  31 

1888.  29- 

1889.  81 

1890.  31 

1891.  38- 


1884.  lO 

1885.  0 
188«.  7 

1887.  7 

1888.  8 

1889.  9- 

1890.  10 

1891.  58- 


1884.  19 

1885.  8e- 

1886.  17- 

1887.  21- 

1888.  19- 

1889.  20 

1890.  23- 

1891.  22 


1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 

1888.  14 

1889.  — 

1890.  12 

1891.  12 


SOUTH    DAKOTA. 
Duh^tUt  School  for  J>eaf'Muiea,  Siouas  Fails,  So,  Dak, 

Tauobt  Spbech.  I  Not  Taught  Spssch. 


TENNESSEE. 
TenKO»»e0  Dtaf  and  Dumb  Sehooi,  KnoaevUle,  Tenn, 

Taught  Spekch.  I  Nor  Taught  Spbech. 


TEXAS. 
Te»a0  Doaf  and  Dutnb  Aaylunt,  AuHin,  TeOB, 

Taught  Speech.  I  Not  Taught  Speech. 


TEXAS. 
Doaf,  I>umht  and  Blind  InHUution  for  Colored  Youths,  Austin,  Tcgn. 

Taught  Speech.  I  Not  Taught  Speech. 
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UTAH. 
Utah  Sehool  far  th*  D^af,  Salt  IxUte  City,  Utah. 


Taught  Spesch.  I         Nor  Taugbt  Spekcb. 

1884,      — 

1886.  O  

1888.       O 

1887.  O 

1888.  O  

1889.  lO — 

1890.  O 

1891.  — 


VIBQINIA. 

Virginia  InmtiiuHon  for  the  JSOueaiimh  of  the  i>9af  and  IHtnib  and  of  the 

Blind,  Staunion,  Va» 


1884.  60 

1885.  37 

1886.  44 

1887.  2& 

1888.  34 

1889.  23 


1884. 

1885.  O 

1888.  80 

1887.  32- 

1888.  28 

1889.  26 

1890.  27 
1801.  27 


1884.  O- 

1885.  2&- 

1886.  29 

1887.  — 

1888.  40 

1889.  47 

1890.  65 
1801.  65 


Tauobt  Speech.    I    Nor  Tauobt  Speech. 


1890.  22 .•.•.».•••.« 

1891.  22 •■ 


WASHINGTON. 
Wttehington  Sehooi  for  DefoeHv  Youth,  Vancouver,  Waeh. 

Tauoht  Speech.         I         Kot  Taught  Speech . 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Woai  Tlrffinia  Sehool  for  the  Deaf  and  the  mind,  Momt^y,  W,  Fa. 

Taught  Speech.         I         Not  Taught  Speech. 
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ac^r- 


1S84.  lOO- 
1886.  lOOi 

1886.  lOO- 

1887.  lOOa 

1888.  lOOa 
1880.  lOOk 

1890.  lOO- 

1891.  lOOa 


1884. 
1886. 
1888. 
1887. 

1888.  lOO- 

1889.  lOO 

1890.  lOO< 

1891.  100> 


1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 

1890.  lOd 

1891.  lOCV 


WISCONSIN. 
WUvonttift.  School  for  tho  J>oaf,  l>efavan,  WU. 


Taught  Speech.  |  Noi  Taught  Spbich. 

1884.    20 ■■■-■ 

1886.    26- — "^ 

1886.  19 — — 

1887.  19 — — 

1888.  18 «■— 

1889.  19 — ■ 

1890.  19 — i^ 

1891.  21 - ••■^H 


WISCONSIN. 
Jf UMHKtOrM  Day  Sehool  for  tho  J>eaf,  MUwaukoo,  VFU. 

Taught  Sphch.  I  Nor  Taught  Speech. 


WISCONSIN. 
Zm  Crommo  Oral  School  for  iho  J>oaf,  La  Croato,  WU, 

Taught  Speech.  I  Xor  Taught  Speech. 


WISCONSIN. 
Waumau  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  Waumau,  WU, 

Taught  Speech.  I  Not  Taught  Speech. 
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WISCONSIN. 
J^rewte  School  for  the  neaf,  0»hko»ht  Wis, 

Taught  Speech.  I  Xot  Tauqht  Speech. 


18S4. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 

1888.     a 

1880. 
1800. 
18»1. 


WISCONSIN. 
St.  John'9  Catholie  Doaf-Muto  InaiUuto,  Si,  ^ranMs,  Wi». 

Taught  Speech.  I  Nor  Taught  Speech. 


1884.  — 

1885.  ao 

188«.  87- 

1887.  38 

1888.  86 

1889.  48 

1800.  66 

1801.  61 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 
MriiUh  ColMmMa  Sohool  for  JDoaf-Muio;  Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada. 

I 

Taught  Speech.    I    Not  Taught  Speech. 


1884 

1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
18W 


1881 


66 


MANITOBA. 

MatMoba  Tn»HtuHon  for  the  Xdueaiion  of  the  Doaf, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  CcMMida. 


Taught  Speech.  I  Nor  Taught  Speech. 


1884. 

1681.  — 

1886. 

188T.  — - 

1888.  40— • 

1«9.      

1880.  ID- 

1881.  18- 
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NBW    BRUNSWICK. 
Nmo  Brunswick  J>«af  and  numb  InaiituiUm,  r^rOand,  JT.B.,  Cmnttda, 

I 

Tausht  Spssch.         I         Not  Taught  Spmch. 


1884.  O- 

1886.  — 
188«.  — 

1887.  — 

1888.  —• 

1889.  — 

1890. 
1891. 


»  ^ ••••«•• « • 


NBW    BRUNSWICK. 

JFraderleion  IntiUuHon  for  the  XducaHmt.  of  the  JOeaf  and  J>ua%b, 

froderieion,  N,B,,  Canada, 


Tausbt  Spebch.  I  Not  Tauoht  Speech. 


1884.  10 

1886.   

1888.  — 

1887.  — 

1888.  21- 

1889.  — 

1890.  9- 

1891.  7  • 


NOVA    SCOTIA. 
MaUfaao  InatUuHon  for  the  Doaf  and  nutnb,  MaUfizao,  N,8.,  Canada, 


Tauoht  Speech.  |         Not  Tausht  Speech. 

1884.    18 — — 

1886.    la ^M 

1886.  1  8 — ■ 

1887.  — 

1888.  21 •■^■— 

1889.  82 -^—i— 

1890.  42 .M^M^^H 

1891.  37 --1^— .— 


ONTARIO. 
Ontario  InaiUuHon  for  the  J>eaf  and  I>utnh,  BeUeviiie,  Ont,,  Canada, 

Taught  Speech.         I         Nor  Taught  Speech. 


1884.  1  1 

1885.  12 

1886.  14 

1887.  15 

1888.  16- 

1889.  16- 

1890.  14 
189).  15- 


f 
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PBOVINCB    OF    QUBBBO. 

CatholU  Male  I>eaf  and  numh  InsHiuOan  for  the  JProHnee  of  Quehw, 

Moniroaf,  JP.Q,,  Canada. 

Tadoht  Stkkch.  I         Not  Tauqht  Spkkch. 


1884.  40- 

1883.  ae 

1886.  34 

1887.  37 

1888.  25- 
188B.  3e 

1890.  49 

1891.  63 


PROVINOB    OF    QUBBBO. 
Catholie  JFomaie  Ifoaf-Muio  InetUuiion,  Montreal,  r.Q.,  Canada. 

Tauqbt  Spsbch.  I  Not  Tauoht  Spbsch. 


1884.  36 — 

1885.  32 —^ 

1«6.  34 -^ 

1»87.  33 — 

1888.  3 1 - 

1889.  3 1 ■ 

1890.  46 — i^ 

1891.  37 — i 


PBOVINCB    OF    QUBBBO. 

Mttokay  ZneHtuHon  for  ProiottatU  J^eaf'Muiem  and  the  Blind, 

MotUroal,  3P,Q,,  Canada. 

Taught  Spsich.  I         Nor  Tauoht  Spkkch. 


1884.  17 

IMo.  27 

1886.  30 

1887.  36 

1888.  — 

1889.  40- 

1890.  62 

1891.  40- 


The  following  tables  show  the  figures  upon  which  the  fore- 
going percentages  have  been  based : 
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ALABAMA. 


ARKANSAS. 


Alabama  Institute  for  the  I>eaf, 
Talladega,  Ala. 

4 

Date. 

PUPILB. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

TauKht 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu. 
Itttiou. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

53 
Go 
74 
GO 
66 
90 
104 
103 

0 
13 
15 
10 

20 
24 
22 

5 
6 
6 
6 
7 
8 
8 
6 

I 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute, 

Little  Rock, 

Ark. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Datb. 

ToUl. 

Taught 
Speech. 

ToUl. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 

73 

23 

6 

— 

1885 

91 

64 

6 

- 

1886 

112 

37 

^ 
i 

1887 

122 

34 

8 

1888 

132 

32 

8 

1889 

131 

30 

9 

1890 

140 

28 

9 

1891 

152 

34 

10 

CALIFORNIA. 


COLORADO. 


California  Institution  for  the  Edu- 

cation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

and  the  Blind, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

ToUl. 

Taaght 
Speech. 

ToUl. 

Artfcu- 
latloD. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

135 
138 
137 
143 
147 
145 
158 
158 

35 

38 
40 
36 
40 
46 
68 
68 

m 

9 
9 

10 
9 
11 
11 
11 
11 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind, 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

l»;  ^<^'^'- 

Articu- 
iatioD. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

43 
45 
44 

48 
«8 
72 
83 
91 

12 

9 
15 

15 

15 

16 

80 

50 

4 

0 

6 

.   8 
8 
6 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
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CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Am^Heiam  jUf^utn  for  the  JEdueaHon 

«JMi  InstrueOon  of  the  J>oaf 

avMl    'Dutnh^ 

Habttoad,  Cohh. 

Datb. 

Pupils. 

Tbaohbbs. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

211 
204 
185 
180 
157 
160 
154 
171 

45 

48 
60 
86 
82 
91 
94 
121 

15 
16 
17 
15 
15 
16 
15 
16 

2 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 

Whi^psMe  Mome  Sehool  for  the 
J>eaf, 

Mystic,  Cohn. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

TSACHKBS. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

1891 

* 

12 
12 
17 
20 
18 
25 
23 
28 

12 
12 
17 
20 
18 
25 
23 
28 

2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 

4 



4 
4 

4 
3 
3 
4 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 


KendaU  Sehool  for  the  Deaf, 

(Primary  Department  of  the  Columbia 
InstltatloD  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb) 

WASHINGTOir,  D.C. 

Dats. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speeob. 

ToUl. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

65 
78 
69 
82 
70 
67 
58 
67 

43 
48 
45 
45 
40 
34 
34 
34 

6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

Xational  neaf-Mute  College, 

(Collegiate  Departmeat  of  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb) 

Washixoton,  D.C. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

ArticU' 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

54 

48 
69 
60 
68 
65 
71 
66 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
63 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
19 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


FLORIDA. 


Mr,  BeU'9  BriwUe  School  /or  Dm/ 
ChUdren, 

WABHIXeTOX,  D.C. 

Datk. 

Pupils. 

Tbaohebs. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

5 
6 

5 
6 

2 
3 

% 

The  Florida  Blind  and  J>oaf'MuU 
Institute, 

St.  Auoustixb,  Fla. 

Bate. 

Pupils. 

Tbaohxrs. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

8 
8 
13 
16 
16 
18 
39 

5 

5 
6 
11 
11 
10 
34 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
4 

1 
2 
2 

1 
2 

QEORQIA. 


ILLINOIS. 


Georgia  InetOution  for  the  Edu' 
cation  of  the  I>eaf  and  Ounib, 

Cayv  Spbino,  Oa. 

Datv 

Pupils. 

Tbachbbs. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Toul. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1866 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

103 

90 

98 

90 

88 

103 

103 

103 

10 

7 

10 

4 
3 
3 

6 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

lUinaie  Inatitution  for  the  Sduea- 
tion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Jacksontillb,  III. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachebs. 

ToUl. 

Taught 
Speech. 

ToUl. 

Artlcu. 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

580 
584 
563 
564 
588 
560 
572 
595 

150 
150 
150 
170 
170 
217 
225 
275 

31 
31 
31 
32 
32 
33 
34 
35 

5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
8 
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ILLINOIS. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago  Deaf' Mute  Day  SchoolB, 

Cbicaoo,  III. 

1 

Pupils. 

TSACHSBS. 

DATS. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
latioD. 

1884 

57 

— 

6 

— 

1885         45 

10 

6     '        - 

1886 

47 

11 

6 

1 

1887 

48 

12 

6 

2 

1888 

48 

12 

6 

2 

1889 

48 

12 

6 

2 

1890 

35 

12     '       6     !       1 

1891 

35 

12 

6 

1 

The  MeCowen  Oral  School  for 
Young  Deaf  Children, 

Emolkwood  (Chicago),  III. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

ToUl. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

20 
23 
80 
27 
26 
26 
26 
32 

20 

23 

30 

27 

26 

26 

24    , 

31 

3 
6 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 

7 
5 
6 
6 
6 
8 

ILLINOIS. 


INDIANA. 


^phj^eta  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Cbica<k>,  III. 

Date. 

■ 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Toul. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
188C 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

47 
46 
58 
75 

23 
30 

58 
70 

4 
4 
4 

6 

1 
8 
3 

4 

JtMttoma  Inttitution  for  the  Edu- 
cation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1091 

374 
374 
372 
352 
347 
348 
355 
342 

45 
CO 
58 
60 
40 
80 
8'c 
68 

18 
18 
20 
20 
19 
19 
17 
21 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

INDIANA. 


IOWA. 


EvatutvUle  Publie  School  for  the 
JH^f,  ' 

EVANSYILLS,  IND. 


Datb. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Pupils. 


ToUl. 


Taught 
Speech. 


23 

4 

25 

0 

25 

0 

24 

0 

30  • 

0 

23 

^^ 

Teachers. 


Toul. 

Articu- 
latiuu. 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

lowu  InatUutlon  for  the  Eduea^ 
tion  of  the  "Deaf  and  nutnh. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Date. 

Pupils.             Teachers. 

1 

ToUI. 

Taught!  Total 
Speech.    ^^**'- 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

290 
285 
292 
309 
309 
331 
309 
309 

70 
42 
44 
44 
10 
25 
25 

19     1       - 
15     ;       - 
15 

18            1 
18            1 
18           1 
18            2 
18            2 
1 

IOWA. 


KANSAS. 


EoBtern  lofm  School  for  the 
Deaf, 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

16 

15 

5 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

Kanstu  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumh, 

Olathe,  Kan. 

Date. 

PtJPILS. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

ToUl. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

191 
225 
239 
235 
263 
266 
264 
270 

32 
50 
60 
70 
49 
55 
40 
54 

11 
14 
14 
17 

'' 
17 

18« 

18 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
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KENTUCKY. 


liOUISIANA. 


XtfMfMcfcy  iMtitute  for  I>eaf' Mutes, 

Danvillb,  Kt. 

T>ATK 

Pupils. 

Tbachers. 

Total. 

i 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

152 

161 
190 
194 
179 
201 
218 
237 

17 
IG 
18 
20 
12 
22 
23 
81 

11 
12 
12 
13 
13 
14 
14 
16 

2 

JAtuisiana  Seiiool  for  the  I>eafj 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachbbs. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Artlcu- 
latlOD. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1801 

43 

79 
127 

14 
29 

4 

5 
5 

1 
1 

LOUISIANA. 


LOUISIANA. 


• 

Orleane  Pubiie  Setiool  for 
neaf'Mutee, 

Xbw  Oblbans,  La. 

Pupils. 

Tbachbbs. 

Date. 

Toul. 

Taught 
Speech. 

ToUl. 

Artlcu. 
latlon. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

16 

0 

0 

1887 

9 

0 

0 

1888 

10 

0 

0 

1889 

8 

0 

0 

1890 

8 

0 

0 

1891 

■ 

Cafftollo  InetUutian  for  the  I>eaf 
and  IHnnb, 

Cbinchuba,  Mandeyille,  La. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Tbachbbs. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

8 

0 

6 

0 
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MAINE. 


MARYLAND. 


Portland  School  for  the  I>eaf, 
Portland,  Mb. 

Datb. 

Pupils. 

Tbaciiers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

ToUl. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

45 
46 
53 
53 
53 
50 
50 
51 

45 
46 
53 
53 
53 
50 
50 
51 

5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf, 

FSEDBRICK,  MD. 

Date. 

PUPILTB. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Tptal. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

112 
110 
112 
114 
114 
105 
106 
107 

71 
70 
65 
67 
66 
55 
54 
54 

oooooooo 

• 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

MARYLAND. 


MARYLAND. 


Maryland  School  for  Colored  Blind 
and  Heaf, 

Baltimore,  Mo. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

.Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

20 
19 
17 

24 
23 
22 

18 

9 

17 
0 
0 

2 
2 
3 

3 
2 
6 
4 

1 
0 
0 
0 

Mr,  Knapp'a  Institute, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Artlcu- 
laiion. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

28 
28 

28 

28 

4 

4 

_ 

— 

4 
4 

} 
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MASSACHUSBTTS. 


MASSACHUSBTTS. 


CteHbe  ZnatUuHan  for  n^f^Mute^, 

KOXTHAMFTON,  MAB8. 

DATS. 

Pupils. 

TEACBEB8. 

Total. 

Taaght 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu. 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

Ill 
106 
104 
108 
117 
123 
121 
128 

Ill 
106 
104 
108 
117 
123 
121 
128 

13 

13 
13 

13 

H&raee  Mann  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Datk. 

Pupils. 

Tkachbrs. 

Total. 

Tanght 
Speech. 

Total. 

Artica- 
latlon. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

92 

91 
87 
87 
89 
97 
97 
103 

92 
91 
87 
87 
89 
97 
97 
103 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

MASBACHUSBTTS. 


MASSACHUSBTTS. 


jr«te  XngianA  IndustrUU  School  for 
Dtaf'MuteM, 

Bktxrlt,  Mass. 

Datb. 

Pupils. 

Tbachbrs. 

Total. 

I^\  Totai. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

20 
21 
22 
24 
22 
32 
32 
28 

9 
13 
13 
16 
14 
20 
23 
20 

2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little 
Children  who  Cannot  Hear, 

VVbst  Mbdford,  Mass. 

Datb. 

Pupils. 

Tbachbrs. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
latlon 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

12 
13 

a 

13 

12 
13 
11 
13 

1 
3 
4 
4 

1 
3 

1 

4 
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MICHIGAN. 


MICHIGAN. 


Miehigan  Sehool  for  the  "Otaf, 

Flxkt*  Mich. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Tbachebs. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

310 
321 
334 
297 
333 
347 
338 
345 

41 
85 
61 
60 
70 
60 
50 
65 

16 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 
18 
19 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

Germain,  Lutheran  I>eaf  and  I>un%b 
Institute, 

NoBTH  Dbtroit,  Watnb  Co.,  Mich. 

Date. 

PUFIIiS. 

TXACHBRS. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

40 
40 
36 
37 
39 
47 
44 
60 

40 
40 
86 
37 
39 
47 
44 
50 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 

MINNESOTA. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minnetota  Sehool  fbr  the  Deaf, 
Faribault,  Minn. 


Date. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Pupils. 


Total. 


I  164 
157 
165 
174 
189 
231 
242 


Taught 
Speech. 


33 
40 
40 
34 
68 
87 
65 
100 


Tbachebs. 


Total. 


10 
11 
9 
10 
10 
10 
11 
12 


Articu- 
lation. 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


St.  Mary's  InstUute  for  J>eaf'Mutea, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

1 

TXAOHEBS.      i 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Artleu- 
latloo. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

87 
38 
47 

87 
34 

40 

2 
3 

4 

2 
3 
4 
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MISSISSIPPI. 


MISSOURI. 


MisBisMippi  InsHtuHon  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  l>€af  and  Ihtmb, 

Jackbon,  Miss. 

Batb. 

Pupils. 

Tbachbbs. 

Toul. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

ArtlcQ- 
latioD. 

1884 
1885 
1880 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

88 
100 
90 
91 
85 
90 
99 
93 

25 
30 
20 
25 
30 
24 
16 
15 

6 
6 

7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
7 

Mia»ouri  School  for  the  J>eaf 
and  Dumb, 

FULTON»  Mo. 

Datb. 

PUPILB. 

Tbachers. 

Total. 

Taaght 
Speech. 

Total. 

ArtiwU- 
latloD. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

248 
261 
240 
259 
281 
297 
327 
336 

70 
60 
53 
64 
73 
63 
83 
80 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
16 
18 
18 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

MISSOURI. 


MISSOURI. 


St.  LouU  Day-Schooi  for  the  Deaf, 

8t.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pupils. 

Tbachbbs. 

Total. 

Taaght 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

46 
45 
64 
58 
47 
42 
•  34 
42 

0 

0 
35 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

St.  Joseph'*  IHaf'Mute  InetUute, 

Hannibal,  Mo. 

Datb. 

Pupils. 

Teacubbs. 

ToUl. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

21 
22 
22 

9 
9 

8 

1 
1 

1 

• 
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MISSOURI. 


MISSOURI. 


MlsM  Parker's  School  for  the  J>eaf, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

TXACBBRS. 

ToUl. 

Taught 
Speech. 

ToUl. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

10 

10 

1 

1 

Maria  ConeUUt  l>eaf'Mute  InHUute, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachebs. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

ToUl. 

Articu. 
latlon. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

23 
26 
32 
30 
37 
45 

10 
3 
8 
11 
37 
36 

3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
4 

3 

MISSOURI. 


NEBRASKA. 


Mls»  Kugler'B  School  for  the  'Oeaft 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

ToUl. 

Artlcu. 
latlon. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

5 

5 

1 

• 

1 

JfOtroBka  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb, 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Date. 

Pupils 

Teachers. 

ToUl. 

Taught 
Speech. 

ToUl. 

Artlcu* 
latlon. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

129 
123 
118 
121 
139 
129 
142 
151 

27 

30 
26 
25 
48 
31 
47 
55 

8 
9 
8 
9 
9 
9 
10 
11 

2 
2 
2 

2 

i    * 
* 

1 
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NEW  JERSEY. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


JVetr  «7ersey  School  for  the  neaf, 

Tbbnton,  N.J. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

TK  AC  HERS. 

Tout. 

Taaght 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1891 

110 
119 
119 
117 
116 
117 
134 
138 

81 
22 
22 
33 

37 

45 

7 

• 

7 
7 
7 
6 
8 
9 
9 

2 

0 
2 

1 
4 

Xeuf  Mexico  School  for  the  Beaf 
and  jDutnb, 

Sakta  Fb»  K.M. 


Datx. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Pupils. 


Total. 


o 
o 

8 
8 
9 
7 


Taught 
Speech. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Tkaohbbs. 


Total. 


AKaCU- 
latloD. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


NEW  YORK. 


NEW  YORK. 


New  Tork  InstltuHon  for  the  Jn- 
mtruction  of  the  Deaf  and  IHtmb, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Totol. 

Artlcu. 
latioD. 

1884 
1885 

1886  ' 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

419 
414 
413 
391 
377 
365 
350 
342 

391 
377 
365 
350 
335 

16 
16 
15 
17 
18 
14 
15 
16 

8 
8 
8 
8 

Ze  CouteuloD  St.  Mary'm  Institution 
for  the  Improved  Instruction 
of  Ihfaf-Mutes, 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

ToUl. 

Anicu- 
latioD. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

160 
150 
150 
158 
157 
164 
158 
141 

90 
100 
100 
100 
145 
150 
145 
136 

11 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

4 
10 
10 
10 

a 
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NBW  YORK. 


NEW  YORK. 


InMtitution  for  the  Improved  In- 
struetion  of  J>eaf' Mutes , 

Nbw  Yobk,  N.Y. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Tbachkbs. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

ArtlcQ- 
latlon. 

1884 
1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

184 
182 
198 
194 
207 
213 
214 
223 

184 
182 
198 
194 
207 
213 
214 
223 

15 

15 
15 
15 
19 
15 
20 
21 

15 
15 
14 
15 
20 
21 

8t.  Joseph* B  In»tUute  for  the  Iiw 
proved  Instruction  of  Deaf'JUutes, 

FORDHAX,  N.Y. 

Datk. 

Pupils. 

TXACHKRS. 

Totol. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

262 
271 
271 
297 
814 
296 
811 
347 

262 

271 
271 
209 
SM 
296 
311 
304 

20 
19 
19 
21 
20 
21 
21 
24 

21 
19 
20 
20 
24 

NBW  YORK. 


NBW  YORK. 


Central  Xew  Torh  InstUuHon  for 
Heaf-Mutes, 

RoMB»  N.Y. 

DatB. 

Pupils. 

Tbacbxbs. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Artlcu- 
latloD. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

166 
164 
170 
165 
170 
160 
166 
162 

15 
18 
28 
20 
37 
156 
160 

12 
12 
12 
13 
12 
12 
10 
11 

2 

Wettwn  New  TwU  IntHtutUm  for 
I>eaf'Mutes, 

ROCBBSTXB,  N.Y. 

Datx. 

Pupils. 

Tbachkbs. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

175 
179 
188 
190 
176 
166 
171 
167 

140 
179 
150 
156 
176 
166 
171 
167 

14 
14 
14 
20 
19 
19 
15 
15 

7 

8 
8 
5 

f 
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NEW  YORK. 


NEW  YORK. 


jr<otFthm  m  ITew  Torh  IhsiUuHon  for 
l>ea/'Mutea, 

IIaloke,  N.Y. 

Datb. 

Pupils. 

Teachbbs. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

ToUl. 

Artlca> 
latlon. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

25 
37 
56 
69 
74 
74 
89 
95 

4 

7 

13 

18 
20 
12 
18 
28 

3 
4 
5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
7 

1 

MiBB  Keeler'9  ArtieulatUm  Ciasa  for 
neaf-Mutes, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Date. 

Pupil*. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

TotAl     -^*'t*cu. 
^  ***•*•     IntJon. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

11 
12 
12 
11 

11 
12 
12 
11 

1 
i 
1 

1 
2      '       2 

2            2 

2            2 

2            2 

1 

NEW  YORK. 


NEW  YORK. 


Albanp  Xtonte  School  for  the  Oral 
Iwtatructian  of  the  I>eaf, 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Datx. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

ToUl. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Artlcu. 
latiOu. 

1884 

1885 
188« 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

3 

7 
10 

3 

7 
10 

1 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 

Warren  Articulation  School, 

(Private) 

243  W.  21sT  St.,  New  York  City. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teacuers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

A  rticu- 

IlltiOD. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

15 

15 

4 

4 
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NORTH  CABOLINA. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Xorth 

Carolina  InstituHoH  for  the 

J>€«f 

and  J>ufnh  and  the  SUnd, 

Raleiou,  N.C. 

Pupils. 

• 

Tbacuerb. 

Date. 

Toul. 

I^i:  Totai. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 

114 

— 

10 

-. 

1885 

125 

25 

8 

— 

1886 

125 

25 

8 

— 

1887 

127 

15 

8 

18»8 

137 

12 

8 

1889 

137 

12 

8 

1 

1890 

132 

14 

8 

1891 

149 

12 

9 

1 

School  for  the  'Deaf  of  North  Dakota, 

Devil's  Lake,  No.  Dak. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

ToUl. 

»\  Toul. 

Artlcu. 
latloQ. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

17 
36 

0 

8 

2 
3 

0 

1 

OHIO. 


omo. 


Ohio  InMtitution  for  tits  JEdueation 
of  the  Deaf  and  DtinUt, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Toul. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Toul. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

.     1888 
1889 

'     1890 
1891 

476 
458 
447 
470 
472 
495 
471 
451 

100 
80 

100 
100 
120 
122 
125 

26 
26 
26 
24 
26 
27 
25 
26 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 

CineinnoH  ^ublie  School  for  the 
Deaf, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Toul. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Toul. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

36 
36 
39 
35 
21 
13 
13 
11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

O     O     O     O     O     O      1        1 
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OHIO. 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati  Oral  School  for  the  Jhnaf, 

Toiedo  Deaf-Mute  School, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

ToLi^DO,  Ohio. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Date. 

Date. 

Tola). 

Taugiit 
Speech. 

Totol. 

Articu- 
lation. 

Total. 

Ip^^c'h^l  Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 

1884 

1885 

1 

1885 

1886 

7 

7     '       2 

2 

1886 

1 

1887 

16    ■ 

16 

2 

* 

1887 

1 

1888 

18 

18 

2 

2 

1888 

1889 

20 

20 

2 

2 

1889 

1890 

20 

20 

3 

2 

1890 

17 

0 

1 

0 

1891 

30 

80 

4 

4 

1891 

17 

— 

1 

0 

OHIO. 


OHIO. 


CineinnaH  Cathoite  School  for 
I>eaf'MuU9, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Datz. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

ToUl. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

25 

20 
20 

1       1       1       1 

to    to    to     1 

1      1       1       1 

Kotre  'Dame  Female  School  for  the 
Deaf, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lutlon. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

8 

8 

2 

2 

1 
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OREGON. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Oregon  School  for  l>eaf-Mut€9, 
.  Salsm,  Ore. 

DATS. 

Pupils. 

TXACHER8. 

Toui. 

Taught 
Speech. 

ToUl. 

Artlcu- 
Intion. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

29 
29 
28 
31 
31 
34 
30 
43 

0 
0 
3 
5 
9 
7 

10 
18 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 

0 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Pennsylvania  iHStitution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Philadelphia,  Penm. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

ToUl. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Artico- 
laiion. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

447 

466 
502 
504 
494 
478 
494 
490 

172 
143 
155 
140 
120 
120 
118 
130 

33 
84 
36 
36 
37 
37 
37 
38 

14 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Western  Pennsylvania  InstitulUm 
for  tiie  Instrttetlon  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Edoewoodvillb,  Penk. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

124 
145 
174 
178 
180 
197 
194 
211 

17 
29 
27 
33 
33 
28 
30 
50 

8 
9 
11 
12 
11 
11 
12 
13 

2 

Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  the 
Deaf, 

SCRANTOir,  Pbkk. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Tbachbrs. 

Toui. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total      Artlcu- 
^  **"*'•  1  latioii. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

20 
18 
18 
24 
36 
42 
53 
53 

20 
18 
18 
24 
36 
42 
53 
53 

2 

1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
5 

I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
5 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mis9  Mary  Garrett's  School  for 
J>eaf  Children, 

Philadelphia,  Pekn. 

Datx. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
latloii. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

8 
12 
16 
15 

8 
12 
16 
15 

1 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

Borne  for  the  Training  in  Speech 

of  J>eaf  Children  before  they  are 

of  School  Age. 

Philadelphia,  Psnn. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

20 

20 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Jthode  Island  Seiiool  for  the  Ueaf, 

PROTIDEKCB,  R.I. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Artlcu- 
latiuii. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

29 
32 
32 
36 
33 
31 
41 
42 

29 
30 
32 
36 
33 
30 
41 
42 

3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
a 

4 
5 
5 
5 
5 

a* 

a 

South  Carolina  InstitutlOH  for  the 

Education  of  the  JJeaf  and  Dumb 

and  the  Blind, 

Cedar  Spring,  S.C. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught:   r,,  .  , 
Speech.    ^*^^*^' 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

59 
67 
74 
72 
81 
74 
81 
91 

11 
13 
15 
25 
28 
23 
20 
26 

5 

4 
4 

5 
a 
6 
7 

7 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


TENNESSEE. 


Dakota  Setiooi  for  I>eaf'Mutes, 

Sioux  Falls,  6o.  Dak. 


Date. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Pupils. 


Total. 


33 
36 
40 
45 
44 
51 
51 
47 


Taught 
Speech. 


0 
0 

4 

14 
13 
16 
16 
18 


Teachers. 


Total. 


2 
2 

3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 


Articu- 
lation. 


1 
2 

1 
1 
1 


Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb  School, 

Knoxvtllb,  Tbnx. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachebs. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

153 
148 
150 
151 
164 
187 
191 
188 

15 
13 
10 
11 
13 
16 
•20 
110 

7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 

►-      ^      ^      H-      H*      h-       1          1 

Tmm»  l>€^f  amid  Dumb  AM^lum, 

Animr,  Tix. 

Dasb. 

Pdfils. 

TlAOBIBB. 

TotaL 

Tught 
Bpeecfa. 

Total. 

ArtioQ. 
latiOD. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

129 
146 
148 
158 
174 
195 
212 
229 

25 
88 
25 
84 
84 
89 
49 
50 

10 
9 
10 
10 
12 
11 
18 
18 

l>«q/;  Dumb,  und  Blind  ZnalUuH^H 
for  Colore  Toutha, 

AOSTtN,  Txx. 

DATS. 

Pupils. 

TBACnBS. 

Total. 

Taught 
8x>Mch. 

Total. 

ArtloQ. 
lation. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

28 

5 

8 

1 

1889 

85 

- 

8 

- 

1890 

40 

5 

8 

1 

1891 

89 

5 

8 

0 
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UTAH. 


VIRGINIA. 


ITIo*  Sehmd  fin'  the  l>mf. 

Salt  Lamm  Cm,  Utah. 

Datb. 

Pupils. 

TiACHXBB. 

Total. 

Tangrht 
8poeeh. 

Total. 

Artlca> 
lallon. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

20 
20 
20 
35 
38 
43 
48 

0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 

1 
2 
2 
2 
8 
3 
4 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

VUrginUi  ZnttUutlon  for  the  Sdw 

cation  of  tl*e  Deaf  nstd  JDumb 

and  of  the  Blind, 

STAUHTOir,  Va. 

* 

DATS. 

PUPIU. 

TxAomiM. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

ArtloQ. 
latlon. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

97 

98 

96 

96 

102 

106 

113 

113 

49 
36 
42 
25 
85 
25 
25 
25 

12 
11 
12 
12 
11 
10 
11 
11 

WASHINGTON. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Wa»htn{fton  School  for  Defective 
Youth, 

Vancouver,  Wash. 

Date. 

* 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speeeh. 

ToUl. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1891 

9 
20 
22 
25 
32 
33 
55 

0 
6 
7 

t 

8 

9 

15 

2 

'3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  I>eaf 
and  the  Blind, 

KoMKET,  W .  Va. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

75 
76 
79 
68 
62 
82 
88 
91 

0 
22 
23 

25 

39 

48 
50 

5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
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WISCONSIN. 


WISCONSIN. 


WiMconsin  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Dklayan,  Wis. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Tkachkrs. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Anica« 
latioD. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

242 

231 
236 
249 
259 
226 
223 
210 

48 
61 
45 
48 
48 
44 
43 
45 

14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

MUuH^uhee  J}ay  Sehooi  for  the  J>eaf, 

MiLWAUKBK,  Wis. 

•                                       • 

Datb. 

Pupils. 

Teachkrs. 

Toul. 

»^;  Total. 

Articu- 

lutiOD. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

11 

25 

35 

37 

43  . 

44 

49 

89 

11 
25 
85 
37 
48 
44 
49 
39 

2 
3 

4 
6 

0 

6 
6 
6 

MM 

3 
6 
o 
6 
5 
6 

WISCONSIN. 


WISCONSIN. 


Xa  Croaae  Oral  Sehooi  for  the  J>eaf, 

La  Cbossb,  Wis. 

Date. 

I'UPILS. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

o 
/ 

8 
9 

5 

7 
8 
9 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Waitsau  Daff  Sehooi  for  the  J>eaf, 

Wausau,  Wis. 


Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught  ■ 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

6 

8 

1 

1 

ISOl 

c 

6 

;  1  ^  1 
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WISCONSIN. 


WISCONSIN. 


JFrentM  School  for  the  Deaf, 

OsRKOBH,  Wis. 

Datk. 

Pupils. 

Tkaohxbs. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

i 

* 

0 

1 

0 

at,  John's  Catholic  Deaf-Mute 
Institute, 

St.  Faancis,  Wis. 

Date. 

TUPILS. 

Tkachbrs. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

45 
45 
27 
21 
28 
27 
29 
38 

9 
10 

8 
10 
13 
19 
23 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


MANITOBA. 


BriiUh  Columbia  School  for 
neaf'Mutes, 

ViCTOBiA,  B.C.,  Canada. 

Datk. 

1 

Pupils. 

TXACHERS. 

Toul. 

Taught 
Speech. 

ToUl. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

6 

4  . 

1 

0 

Manitoba  Institution  for  the  JBdu- 
cation  of  the  J>eaf, 

WiMNiPBG,  Manitoba,  Canada. 

Datb. 

Pupils. 

Tbacuxbs. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu> 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

10 
19 
80 
39 

4 

3 
6* 

1 

1 
8 

4 

1 
0 

1 
1 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


Ifew  BrwtufcUk  I>taf  and  numb 
IfUtUutUtn, 

PoBTLAKD,  N.B.,  Canada. 

Datk. 

PUPIM. 

TKACHER8. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

32 

1      1      1      1      1     o 

1 

2 

- 

FrtderieUm  Institution  for  the  Ed" 
uetUion  of  the  J>eaf  and  I>umb, 

Fredbbictoit,  N.B.,  Canada. 

DATS. 

PtJPlLB. 

Tbachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

20 
17 

24 

23 
27 

2 

5 

2 
2 

2 
2 

• 

3 

3 
4 

1       1       1       1       1       1     o    o 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 


ONTARIO. 


Mal^aaa  IntUutitm  for  the  JHaf 
and  IHimh, 

HALI7AZ,  N.8.,  Canada. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

73 
74 
78 
75 
72 
72 
74 
72 

13 
10 
10 

15 
23 
31 

'    27 

4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 

0 
1 
2 

1 
1 

Ontario  InetUutlon  for  the  I>eaf 
and  Dutnb, 

Belleville,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Date. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

1 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
188G 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

286 
284 
273 
264 
265 
274 
291 
296 

32 
33 
37 
39 
38 
40 
42 
43 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
15 
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PBOVINOB  OF  QUBBBO. 


PROVINOB  OF  QUBBBC. 


€kUhoiUf  Mate  ntaf  and  I>um» 

JnttUuiion  for  the  Brovinee 

of  QwibeCf 

MoRTBBAL,  P.Q.,  Canada. 

DATS. 

Pnnu. 

TSAOHIBS. 

Total. 

Tanght 
Speech. 

ToUI. 

ArtloQ. 
latloa. 

1884 
1885 
1866 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

126 
117 
105 
107 
108 
112 
120 
113 

50 
30 
36 
40 
26 
40 
59 
60 

25 

27 
28 
28 
33 
32 
30 
30 

5 
5 
5 
5 
28 
7 

Cathoite  JFemale  J>eaf-Mute 
Institution, 

MoHTRKAL,  P.Q.,  Canada. 

Datb. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Tangbt 
Speech. 

Total. 

Artlcu. 
lation. 

1884 
1685 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

165 
185 
230 
228 
209 
209 
165 
196 

59 
60 
78 
75 
66 
66 
78 
72 

,    35 
35 
44 
39 
44 
44 
36 
38 

12 

10 
10 
10 
15 
15 

PROVINCE  OF  QUBBBC. 


Maekay  Inttitution  for  Protestant 
neaf'Mutes  and  the  Blind, 

Montreal,  P.Q.,  Canada. 

« 

Datb. 

Pdpilb. 

Teachers. 

ToUl. 

Taught 
Speech. 

Total. 

Articu- 
lation. 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

45 
45 
46 
50 
46 
40 
48 
50 

8 
12 
14 
18 

16 
25 
20 

5 
5 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
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Following  the  President's  address,  Dr.  D.  Greene,  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  the  Deaf,  deliv- 
ered the  first  of  his  series  of  lectures  on  "  How  We  Breathe." 
(The  lecture  is  printed  with  the  others  of  the  series  in  the  part  of 
this  report  devoted  to  "  Lectures.") 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Lyon  : 

SPEECH-READING  IN  THE  ROCHESTER  SCHOOL. 

By  Harriet  E.  Hamilton. 

If  the  teaching  of  speech-reading  in  our  schools,  generally,  is 
so  meagre  and  unsystematic  that  our  President  can  say,  as  he  did 
at  the  first  meeting  of  this  Association,  "  Speech-reading  is  not 
taught  in  our  schools,"  it  behooves  us,  by  study  and  comparison  of 
methods,  to  find  for  our  pupils  the  best  means  for  the  acquisition 
of  this  power,  which  is  acknowledged  throughout  the  profession  to 
be  more  valuable  to  the  deaf  than  even  that  of  speech.  Every  deaf 
child  has  a  right  to  be  so  taught  that  he  may  become  as  untram- 
melled as  possible  in  his  intercourse  with  the  hearing  world  about 
him.  For  affairs  press  heavily  upon  most  men  who  are  bearing 
the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  they  seem  to  have  hardly  time  for  a 
leisurely  consideration  of  their  deaf  brother.  The  means  to  be 
adopted  by  a  school  to  give  its  pupils  the  readiest  communication 
with  their  hearing  friends  must  be  determined,  in  a  measure,  by  its 
methods. 

We  will  not  consider  here  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
teaching  speech-reading  to  the  semi-mute,  to  the  semi-deaf,  or  to 
persons  whose  hearing  has  been  impaired  or  destroyed  in  adult  life, 
but  to  those  who  are  classed  as  congenitally  deaf. 

It  is  with  children  who,  through  the  loss  of  one  sense,  are  in  a 
degree  shut  out  from  the  world  about  them  that  we  have  mainly 
to  do,  and  it  is  ours  so  to  train  their  faculties  that  their  lives  may 
not  be  fettered  with  a  feeling  of  irreparable  deprivation,  and  so  to 
develop  their  remaining  senses  that  all  may  be  able  to  say,  with 
Mr.  S.  M.  Eddy,  of  Auburn,  "  It  is  a  very  nice  point ;  I  can  hardly 
tell  whether  I  hear  or  not." 

Certain  natural  endowments  are  essential  to  the  highest  degree 
of  success  in  speech-reading.  These  we  may  not  bestow,  but  we 
can,  through  the  careful  training  of  judgment  and  sight,  impart  the 
ability  to  carry  on  intercourse  by  means  of  speech  and  speech- 
reading. 

If  the  methods  of  a  school  are  such  as  to  reach  every  indi- 
vidual so  as  to  cultivate  his  powers  of  perception  and  observation, 
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to  train  his  judgment,  to  give  him  ready  command  of  vernacular 
language,  and  to  furnish  him  opportunities  for  practice  in  reading 
spoken  language,  the  elements  of  success  as  a  speech-reader  are 
placed  in  his  hands. 

Admitting  that  speech-reading  is  next  in  value  to  the  language 
which  is  communicated  through  that  medium,1et  us  consider  some 
means  by  which  it  can  be  acquired. 

1st.  All  the  communication  of  the  deaf,  so  far  as  is  compatible 
with  their  mental  development  and  their  attainment  of  a  fluent  use 
of  English,  should  be  carried  on  from  the  start  by  speech  and 
speech-reading.  (This  point  is  beset  with  many  difficulties,  owing  to 
the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of  acquiring  English.) 

2d.  During  the  first  few  months  of  instruction  a  portion  of  the 
time  should  be  daily  set  aside  for  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of 
perception  and  observation. 

3d.  The  child  should  acquire  the  habit,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, of  looking  for  the  thought  rather  than  for  the  words.  To 
this  end  phrases  and  sentences  should  be  used  from  the  start 
instead  of  detached  elements  or  words.  We  believe  that  it  is  very 
important  to  have  the  early  instruction  in  speech  synthetic,  rather 
than  analytic,  in  its  nature,  so  that  it  may  become  the  habit  of  the 
child's  mind  to  see  phrases  as  wholes. 

4th.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  what  visible  vocal  adjust- 
ments are  reliable  and  what  are  ambiguous. 

The  method  of  teaching  Speech-reading  at  Rochester  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  school's  manual-oral  system,  which  now 
includes  the  Lyon  Phonetic  Manual.  This  method,  so  far  as  it  is 
peculiar  to  the  school,  is  partly  the  result  of  careful  study  and 
partly  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  manual-oral  system,  which,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  imparts  to  the  average  deaf  child  the  fullest 
and  freest  use  of  vernacular  language. 

A  few  children  .have  been  admitted  to  the  school  at  the  early 
age  of  three  years,  although  the  majority  are  older  than  that  when 
they  enter.  Those  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  placed  in  the 
kindergarten,  where  they  are  permitted  to  remain,  if  it  is  thought 
advisable,  until  they  reach  their  twelfth  year.  During  their  stay  in 
this  department  t^ey  devote  one-half  their  time  daily  to  speech, 
speech-reading  and  exercises  bearing  directly  thereon.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  lay  the  foundation  for  excellent  attainment  in  speech- 
reading  before  the  pupils  are  promoted  to  the  senior  building. 

Following  the  example  of  the  hearing  mother  with  her 
children,  we  keep  the  simplest  form  of  spoken  language  constantly 
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before  the  younger  pupils.  With  the  little  ones  of  the  lowest,  or 
E  class,  grouped  about  her,  one  tiny  hand  resting  upon  her  chest, 
the  teacher  reveals  to  their  eager  and  attentive  eyes  simple  English 
phrases  and  sentences,  asking  for  the  meantime  only  the  response 
of  interested  attention. 

"  I  love  you,"'  says  the  teacher,  and  it  does  not  take  the 
children  long  to  realize  that  the  child  who  catches  the  meaning  of 
this  succession  of  vanishing  positions  may  run  to  the  teacher  and 
throw  his  arms  about  her  neck.  Then  other  short  sentences  follow, 
such  as  "  Come  to  me,"  "  Look  at  me,"  "  Open  the  door,"  "  What 
is  the  matter? "  "  Never  mind,"  " That  is  too  bad,"  etc. 

Very  simple  and  crude  stories  about  the  members  of  the  class 
delight  them  before  they  are  familiar  with  either  the  spelled  or 
written  form  of  most  of  the  language  used.  Several  boys  are  told  to 
stand,  and  the  teacher  saying  to  the  shortest,  "  Come  to  me,"  places 
her  hand  upon  his  head,  saying  "  Eddie  is  a  little  boy,"  "  He  is  not 
a  large  boy."  Then  pointing  at  his  eyes  and  at  something  blue, 
she  says,  "  Eddie's  eyes  are  blue,"  "  They  are  not  brown,"  (pointing 
at  the  brown  eyes  of  others  in  the  class).  Such  exercises  are  con- 
tinued for  several  days  until  the  terms  "  Little  girl,"  "  Big  boy,*' 
"  Black  eyes,"  "  Yellow  hair,"  and  other  kindred  ones  are  readily 
recognized.  The  numerals  are  similarly  taught.  Pictures  are  fastened 
to  the  walls  which  suggest  significant  sentences  for  speech-reading. 

A  flower  game  has  been  devised  which  is  the  children's 
delight.  This  was  introduced  in  the  spring  when  the  early  plants 
and  flowers  were  appearing.  "  Do  you  want  to  play  flower  ?  "  the 
teacher  asks,  and  all  eagerly  assent.  Then  she  says,  "  Libbie, 
Mollie,  Freddie,  come  to  me."  "  Go  to  sleep,"  she  continues,  and 
all  drop  upon  their  knees  and  hang  their  heads.  The  teacher  has  a 
plant  at  hand  and  pointing  to  it  says  to  the  others  of  the  class, 
"There  are  no  flowers."  Then, pointing  to  the  children  kneeling, 
she  repeats,  "  There  are  no  flowers."  She  then  says, "  Willie,  water 
the  plants,"  and  Willie  takes  a  watering  can  and  pretends  to  do  so. 
Ivalo  is  then  told  to  water  the  plants.  This  time  each  bowed  head 
is  gently  touched  and  all  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  teacher. 
"  Wake  up,"  she  says  and  the  little  plants  begin  to  yawn  and  stretch. 
Thus  passing  on  through  the  stages  of  growth,  the  flowers  at  last 
appear.  At  this  period  cologne  is  sprayed  upon  each  little  face  and 
the  others  are  in  turn  bidden  to  "  Smell  of  the  flowers."  Our  bird 
game  is  hardly  less  popular,  for  the  children  like  to  "  fly."  In  these 
exercises  not  only  do  the  children  understand  the  directions  spoken 
by  the  teacher,  but  they  try  to  imitate  all  that  is  said. 
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Out  of  the  large  supply  of  toy  animals  and  other  objects 
provided  at  the  kindergarten,  are  chosen  a  few  whose  names 
when  spoken  have  the  greatest  visibility  and  at  the  same  time  have 
a  marked  dissimilarit}'.  The  names  of  these  furnish  some  of  the 
first  lessons  in  speech- reading.  Later  there  are  simple  talks  about 
them.  From  the  first,  the  salutations  "  Good  morning/'  "  Good 
bye/*  etc.,  are  used  by  the  teacher  whenever  the  children  enter  or 
leave  the  room. 

No  care  is  taken  to  give  the  speech-reading  lessons  in  forms 
easy  of  utterance  until  a  desire  to  imitate  the  speech  of  the  teacher 
becomes  manifest.  Then  phrases  are  introduced  which  the  chil- 
dren can  imitate,  though,  until  the  last  year  in  the  kindergarten, 
their  speech-reading  is  far  in  advance  of  their  speech,  just  as  the 
hearing  child's  comprehension  of  language  used  by  others  exceeds 
his  own  powers  of  expression. 

During  the  second  year  this  line  of  work  is  amplified  with  the 
D  class. 

In  the  third  year  printed  phrases  and  sentences  are  used  with 
the  class.  Five  of  these  are  arranged  upon  a  page,  and  are  issued 
both  in  the  form  of  single  leaflets  and  of  little  books.  A  brief 
note  to  the  teacher  describes  the  manner  of  using  them.  Sentences 
and  phrases  are  also  printed  upon  cards  which  are  used  in  the  form 
of  games.  Other  cards  with  pictures  of  objects  upon  them  are 
utilized  in  a  similar  manner. 

During  the  remaining  years  in  the  kindergarten  the  children 
improve  rapidly  in  speech-reading.  Each  class  has  its  own  phrase- 
book,  toys,  games,  and  picture  and  sentence  cards.  Occasionally 
they  have  a  game  with  vari-colored  balls,  in  which,  as  in  their 
other  games,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  speech-reading  prac- 
tice. They  play  "  Come  to  see,"  *'  Go  shopping,"  give  "  teas " 
with  their  dishes,  etc.  Journals  and  other  exercises  are  dictated 
to  them  sentence  by  sentence,  which  they  write  upon  the  wall  slate. 
At  other  times  their  phrase-book  sentences  are  woven  into  conver- 
sation and  stories. 

When  they  are  read  to  from  books,  care  is  taken  that  the  lan- 
guage is  neither  too  difficult  nor  too  simple.  The  printed  text  is 
placed  in  their  hands  that  they  may  see  each  sentence,  first  in  the 
text,  then  on  the  teacher's  lips.  Sometimes  a  story  of  one  or  two 
pages,  from  a  child's  magazine  or  reader,  is  given  them  to  read 
once  through,  then  the  books  are  closed  and  a  conversation  follows. 
The  A  class  read  thus  during  the  past  year  a  story  of  two  pages 
about  a  little  girl  who  found  a  bird  in  the  grass  and  carried  it  home 
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to  her  mother,  who  cared  for  it  until  it  was  fully  grown,  and  then 
let  it  fly  away.  During  the  conversation  which  followed,  the 
teacher  asked :  "  What  would  you  do  if  you  should  find  a  bird  in 
the  grass  ?  "  The  answers  came,  "  I  would  get  a  ladder  and  put 
it  into  the  nest,"  "  I  would  take  it  home  to  my  mamma,"  "  I  would 
try  to  climb  the  tree  and  reach  the  nest."  The  pupils  graduating 
from  the  kindergarten  enter  the  Fourth  Grade  of  the  Primary 
Department,  or  rather  form  the  basis  of  it. 

The  Intermediate  Department  includes  all  the  pupils  who  enter 
the  school  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  over.  It  is  our  purpose  to  have 
the  pupils  in  this  department  accomplish  in  three  years  the  five 
years*  work  of  the  Kindergarten,  in  order  that  they  too  may  enter 
the  Fourth  Grade. 

The  exercises  in  the  Intermediate  Department,  though  conducted 
differently  from  those  of  the  Kindergarten,  have  substantially  the 
same  scope, — salutations,  common  idiomatic  phrases,  time,  seasons, 
food,  number,  place ;  names  of  officers,  teachers,  classmates,  and 
friends ;  names  of  parts  of  the  body,,  etc.  The  phrase  book  prepared 
for  these  three  grades  indicate  but  a  small  part  of  the  Speech- 
reading  wcfrk  accomplished ;  they  give  the  pupils  many  idioms  of 
our  language  and  furnish  a  basis  for  occasional  contests  and 
examinations. 

« 

The  classes  of  the  Primary  Department,  including  the  Fourth 
to  the  Ninth  Grades,  advance  in  most  of  the  lines  of  work  pursued 
during  their  early  years.  Number  becomes  arithmetic;  body, 
physiology ;  place,  geography ;  and  there  are  exercises  upon 
flowers,  Natural  History,  and  United  States  History.  Conversa- 
tion upon  current  news  and  stories  is  introduced.  Only  in  the 
case  of  the  semi-mutes  or  the  semi-deaf  do  we  expect  recitations 
to  be  carried  on  by  means  of  Speech  and  Speech-Reading  in  these 
grades,  but  the  trend  of  the  work  is  to  prepare  the  pupils  to  recite 
orally  upon  entering  the  High  Class  and  to  depend  upon  Speech- 
reading  in  their  communication  with  hearing  people  both  in  and  out 
of  school. 

On  entering  the  High  Class  two  periods  are  devoted  daily  to 
Speech  and  Speech-reading.  Special  study  is  made  of  the  confusion 
experienced  by  the  Speech-reader  because  of  the  resemblance  to 
the  eye  of  words  and  sentences  which  are  wholly  dissimilar  in 
meaning. 

Professor  A.  Melville  Bell's  system  of  Line  Writing,  which 
furnishes  a  means  of  self-help  to  the  Speech-reader,  is  now  intro- 
duced in   connection  with   a  careful   and    critical   study  of  -the 
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visibility  of  speech.  This  can  be  made  to  represent  quite  clearly 
the  obscurities  of  speech  as  presented  to  the  eye  and  to  illustrate 
the  homonymous  character  of  words  and  phrases,  and  is  therefore 
the  medium  by  which  such  exercises  for  evening  study  are  given  as 
will  train  the  thought  in  the  line  of  Speech-reading, 

Outlines  of  words,  phrases,  or  sentences,  written  as  they 
appear  to  the  eye,  are  distributed  to  the  class  and  returned  the 
following  day  written  out  in  full.  This  emphasizes  the  comparative 
visibility  of  the  several  elements.  The  selection  of  the  form,  which 
judgment  pronounces  correct,  out  of  all  the  combinations  that  are 
represented  by  the  written  characters,  is  a  useful  training  in  this 
direction  j  while  the  working  out  of  these  exercises  leads  the  pupil 
to  group  properly  those  elements  which  are  necessarily  confused 
with  one  another. 

The  pupils  are  encouraged  to  carry  a  pocket  note-book  in 
which  to  write  expressions  that  perplex  them,  together  with  the 
word  or  words  with  which  they  are  confused,  and  to  make  lists  of 
homonymous  words  and  phrases.  These  lists,  when  collected 
and  preserved,  will  constitute  a  most  valuable  source  of  refer- 
ence. 

A  series  of  Speech-reading  lessons  with  diagrams  has  been 
prepared  for  the  school  which  describes  the  visible  forms  of  the 
elements ;  classifies  them  according  to  their  comparative  visibility  ; 
and  gives  their  different  orthographic  representations.  Initial  and 
terminal  consonant  combinations  are  arranged  for  practice,  and 
exercises  are  introduced  which  enable  the  student,  with  the  aid  of 
a  hand  glass,  to  verify  statements  made  in  the  lessons.  A  careful 
explanation  is  given  of  the  mutations  of  the  elements  in  rapid 
speech  and  of  the  modifying  influences  of  certain  elements  upon 
others  preceding  or  succeeding  them. 

Topics  which  are  to  be  the  basis  of  conversation  for  the  follow- 
ing day,  are  given  to  the  higher  classes  in  General  History,  Litera- 
ture, and  Current  News.  We  have  also  arranged  for  them  a 
calendar  of  birthdays  of  prominent  men  and  women,  and  another 
of  notable  events. 

The  highest  grade  have;  an  exercise  in  the  analysis  of  poetry. 
With  the  text  book  before  them  they  follow  the  teacher's  lips  as 
she  reads  the  poem,  stanza  by  stanza.  In  the  conversation  which 
follows,  unfamiliar  words  and  phrases  are  mastered,  figures  of  speech 
explained,  and  the  thought  is  expressed  by  one  and  another  in 
familiar  phraseology.  After  this  careful  consideration,  the  poem 
if  short  is  read  through  continuously  and  a  pupil  is  called  upon  to 
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analzye  it  as  a  whole,  state  what  he  considers  to  be  the  author's 
object  in  writing  it,  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  therefrom. 

The  most  carefully  prepared  exercises  and  most  earnest  class- 
room work  will  avail  little  if  we  fail  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  the  priceless  value  that  the  acquisition  of  Speech-reading 
will  be  to  them  in  after  years.  We  must  follow  our  pupils  into 
daily  life  to  find  if  they  are  patiently  and  persistently  practicing  it 
Ever  seeking  to  promote  the  moral  and  mental  development  of  our 
pupils,  we  should  further  contribute  to  their  well-being  in  life  by 
sending  them  forth  from  school  untrammelled,  so  far  as  may  be,  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  hearing  world.  In  striving  to  prepare 
our  pupils  to  become  self-respecting  and  self-supporting  citizens 
and  to  fit  them  to  further  the  happiness  of  others  we  shall  win 
hearty  co-operation  if  there  is  no  pressure  of  personality,  but 
rather  a  spirit  of  earnest  devotion  to  the  Great  Master  who  is  our 
Head  and  Teacher. 

The  President  :  I  think  we  are  all  specially  interested  in 
what  emanates  from  the  Rochester  School.  Since  Miss  Hamilton 
is  not  here  to  answer  questions  upon  her  paper  it  would  be  gratify- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  Association  if  Mr.  Lyon  were  to  occupy 
the  time  and  report  progress  in  the  use  of  the  Lyon  Phonetic  Man- 
ual. I  understand  that  the  Lyon  Phonetic  Manual  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Rochester  School  and  the  Illinois  Institution,  and 
lectures  have  been  given  upon  the  subject  at  the  National  College 
in  Washington.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  Lyon  tell  us  a 
little  about  what  has  been  done  with  his  manual  in  the  Rochester 
School. 

Mr.  Lyon  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  In  the 
early  part  of  this  month  and  shortly  after  the  dismissal  of  the 
school  at  Rochester,  Dr.  Bell  visited  that  city  and  asked  me  to, 
prepare  a  statement  of  the  work  that  had  been  done  there,  with 
the  Phonetic  Manual  during  the  past  year.  I  had  no  intention  of 
inflicting  upon  you  at  this  meeting  anything  touching  the  Manual, 
but  after  his  suggestions  I  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  teachers  and 
officers  connected  with  the  school,  asking  them  to  give  me  their 
experience  during  the  past  year. 

I  now  purpose  reading  extracts  from  the  letters  which  I 
received  in  response  to  my  circular  of  inquiry.  My  statement  will 
therefore  not  consist  of  my  own  testimony,  but  of  portions  of  the 
testimony  given  by  those  who  have  had  a  very  practical  experience 
with  the  Manual,  and  hence  are  entitled  to  speak  with  regard  to 
the  matter.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Prof.   Westerx^elt  was  pre- 
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vented  by  his  early  departure  for  Europe  from  contributing  to  this 
statement. 

The  extreme  brevity  of  some  of  these  extracts  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  the  restatement  of  experi- 
ences which  have  been  common  to  several  teachers,  as  well  as  to 
the  restriction  of  other  cumulative  testimony. 

I  will  first  read  from  the  letters  written  by  the  kindergarten 
teachers,  then  from  the  letters  written  by  the  officers,  and  finally 
from  the  letters  written  by  the  teachers  of  the  senior  department. 

[Mrs.  Flora  B.  Willson,  Teacher  in  Kindergarten  until  February, 
1 892.] 

Your  letter  written  the  i8th  inst,  but  mailed  the  23d, 
reached  me  this  morning.  I  appreciate  the  shortness  of  time 
between  now  and  July  ist,  and  doubt  if  this  firlds  you  in  Rochester. 
However,  I  will  try  this  afternoon  to  imagine  myself  in  my  old 
room  in  the  kindergarten  at  the  Rochester  Deaf-Mute  Institution, 
and  that  a  class  in  the  Lyon  Manual  has  just  gone,  leaving  the 
room  so  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  the  cause — it  were  hard, 
indeed,  not  to  tell  its  merits. 

The  two  more  advanced  classes  in  the  kindergarten,  the  A  and 
B,  used  the  Phonetic  Manual,  and  we  devoted  to  its  study  forty 
minutes  of  each  day  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  past  year. 
When  we  began,  my  own  knowledge  of  the  Manual  was  very 
limited  and  my  use  of  it  crude  in  the  extreme,  so  I  will  say  frankly, 
that  the  progress  of  the  class  was  not  what  it  might  have  been  with 
greater  wisdom  to  guide  them.  Neither  did  my  faith  accomplish 
anything,  for,  to  be  honest  again,  in  the  beginning  I  had  none.  But 
as  the  days  passed  results  began  to  crop  out  here  and  there  (in  the 
A  class  first).  New  and  untried  words  were  undertaken  with  less 
hesitation,  longer  sentences  ventured  upon  and  self-correction  and 
correction  of  each  other  by  means  of  the  Manual  showed  me  its 
practicability  and  the  possibilities  of  a  thorough  and  persistent  use 
of  it.  When  /  awoke,  the  class  awoke  and  they  did  good  work. 
The  exercises  were  v^iried,  sometimes  conversation,  sometimes 
reading,  and  at  other  times  a  simple  story  that  I  wrote  on  the  wall- 
slate  and  spelled  for  them  phonetically  once.  Afterwards  they  were 
allowed  to  spell  it  to  themselves  a  few  times  and  then  required  to 
speak  it  to  me  without  hesitation.  The  desired  results  in  all  these 
exercises  were  rapidity,  readiness  and  smootliness,  and  in  none  of 
these  directions  did  they  fail  to  make  marked  progress,  possibly  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  their  especial  need.  The  B  class  was  larger 
and  one  of  unusual  ability,  but  they  had  hidden  their  light  and 
would  not  let  it  shine.  The  speech  they  had  used  was  good,  but 
they  had  used  little.  They  "  took "  to  the  new  Manual  at  once 
and  learned  it  readily.  Of  course  they  always  accompanied  the 
positions  of  their  hand  with  their  lips,  but  for  sometime  I  felt  quite 
sure  they  were  unconscious  that  they  were  '*  talking,"  and  so — 
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almost  before  they  knew  it — they  worked  out  of  the  old  rut,  sur- 
prising teachers  and  attendants  by  their  readiness  of  speech.  The 
great  advantage  to  this  class  in  using  the  Manual  was,  that  it  helped 
to  give  them  confidence  in  themselves  and  enabled  them  to  speak 
without  fear.  Of  its  use  out  of  school  I  cannot  say  much^  though 
I  recall  a  number  of  incidents  where  children  came  to  me  to  speak 
sentences  which  some  other  child  had  taught  them  to  spell  phoneti- 
cally, or  asked  how  to  spell  this  or  that  word  phonetically  and 
what  sounds  the  vowels  had  in  certain  words.  Often  when  I  was 
occupied  for  a  short  time  with  one  member  of  the  class,  during  a 
speech  or  speech-reading  exercise,  the  others  voluntarily  filled  the 
time  by  spelling  phonetically. 

My  experience  with  the  Manual  was,  of  course,  too  limited  to 
enable  me  to  judge  critically  of  its  possibilities,  but  if  its  continued 
use  proves  as  helpful  as  it  gave  promise  of  being  I  shall  consider  it 
an  invaluable  aid  in  teaching  speech  to  the  deaf. 

[From  Mrs.  Willson's  Article  in  "  The  Daily  Paper  for  Our  Little 
People,''  for  January  30,  1892.] 

While  the  Phonetic  Manual  is  a  help  to  pupils  in  learning  to 
speak  single  words,  its  greatest  power  seems  to  come  a§  they  begin 
to  speak  more  connectedly.  To  one  who  has  watched  them  as 
they  begin  to  thi?tk  spoken  sentences  and  to  accompany  the  posi- 
tions of  the  hand  with  their  lips,  the  process  is  intensely  interesting. 
The  Manual  seems  to  be  to  them  what  the  lattice  is  to  the  vine, 
something  tangible  to  which  they  may  cling  and  feel  secure. 
Little  children  will  look  with  doubting  faces  and  shaking  heads 
at  a  short  story  that  is  given  them  to  speak  for  the  first  time,  but 
let  it  be  spelled  to  them  phonetically  only  once,  and  they  will  begin 
spelling  and  speaking,  unconsciously  over-lapping  sounds  and 
speaking  with  ease  and  naturalness. 

[Miss  Rose  H.  Halpen,  Teacher  in  Kindergarten.] 

I  have  employed  the  Manual  quite  frequently,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  classroom  in  talking  to  the  pupils.  The  chief  use  to  which 
I  have  put  the  Manual  has  been  to  use  it  in  explaining  to  the  chil- 
dren how  words  rhyme  in  poetry.  The  A  Class  have  read  quite  a 
good  deal  of  poetry  with  me  during  the  year,  and  I  find  the 
Manual  very  helpful  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  I  think  I 
should  hardly  have  been  able  to  give  them  an  idea  of  rhyme 
without  the  aid  of  the  Manual. 

The  actual  benefits  of  the  system  are  the  aid  it  gives  the 
children  in  the  enjoyment  of  poetry,  the  ease  with  which  the 
teacher  can  give  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  to  a  pupil,  and  the 
habit  which  pupils  accustomed  to  its  use  acquire  of  bearing  in 
mind  the  pronunciation  of  words.  It  helps  them  to  understand 
the  writing  or  spelling  of  illiterate  persons  who  are  liable  to  spell 
phonetically. 

I  know  of  no  disadvantages  arising  from  the  system. 
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[Miss  Helene  Newman,  Teacher  in  Kindergarten.] 

Whenever  a  mistake  occurs  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word, 
I  ask  the  pupil  to  spell  it  phonetically,  and  when  he  is  able  to  do 
this  it  always  corrects  the  error.  During  our  walks,  visits  to  the 
greenhouses,  in  our  games  and  amusements  on  Saturdays  and  in 
our  Bible  studies  on  Sundays  new  words  are  constantly  occurring, 
which  the  Phonetic  Manual  at  once  makes  easy  to  speak. 

In  Speech-reading  exercises  the  A  and  B  classes  use  the 
Phonetic  Manual  entirely  in  place  of  the  manual  alphabet  and  they 
speak  at  the  same  time,  thus  gaining,  by  the  critical  study  of 
speech  positions  on  the  hand,  simultaneously  with  their  careful 
vocalization,  fluent  accuracy  in  articulation. 

[Miss  Margaret  S.  McGill,  Teacher  in  Kindergarten.] 

1  will  say  that  I  have  noticed  marked  improvement  in  the 
speech  of  our  pupils  this  year,  and  the  children  have  used  speech 
more  freely  in  the  schoolroom. 

[Miss  Mary  Alice  Moonie,  Supervisor  of  the  Older  Girls.] 

All  the  actual  knowledge  I  have  of  the  help  which  my  girls 
receive  from  the  Manual  is  in  regard  to  pronunciation,  and  I  can 
truly  say  that  it  is  a  wonderful  help  in  that  way,  and  that  the  use  of 
it  outside  of  the  class-room,  although  not  general,  is  increasing. 

[Miss  Lillian  P.  Bliven,  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  Boys.] 

My  little  boys  are  very  fond  of  using  the  Lyon  Manual,  and 
will  drop  their  play  at  any  time  if  any  one  offers  to  talk  with  them 
by  means  of  it.  I  have  noticed  that  the  older  pupils  speak  much 
more  plainly  since  the  teachers  began  to  use  this  Manual  in  the 
school,  and  many  of  the  smallest  boys  whose  custom  it  was  to  spell 
"  good  night "  to  me  have  gotten  so  they  can  speak  the  words  very 
distinctly ;  the  same  with  "  good  morning"  and  "  good  bye,"  etc. 

[Miss  Louise  C.  Morgan,  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  Girls.] 

I  am  very  glad  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  our  teachers  as 
to  the  practical  benefits  of  your  Manual.  During  the  four  years 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  kindergarten  I  have  never  seen 
so  much  interest  manifested  in  speech  as  has  been  shown  since  the 
pupils  began  using  the  Lyon  Phonetic  Manual.  Hardly  a  day 
passes  that  some  child  does  not  ask  about  the  pronunciation  of  a 
word,  and  when  this  is  given  phonetically,  the  child  pronounces  it 
correctly.  As  a  means  of  entertainment  out  of  school,  it  is  the 
one  thing  of  which  they  never  tire.  I  have  seen  them  sit  for  hours 
quite  unconscious  of  the  flight  of  time,, and  the  ease  with  which 
their  errors  in  speech  are  corrected  by  its  use  surely  proves  its 
value. 

[Miss  Minnie  C.  Taber,  Book-keeper.] 

My  principal  opportunity  for  observing  the  Lyon  Manual  has 
been  in  the  dining-room.     At  breakfast  time  the  pupils  spend  fifteen 


minutes  in  Bible  study,  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  very 
many  of  the  older  pupils  have  recited  their  lessons  by  the  Phonetic 
Manual.  Nearly  every  morning  I  have  been  asked  to  give  the 
pronunciation  of  several  words,  and  when  they  were  spelled 
phonetically  pupils  never  failed  to  pronounce  them  correctly.  Table 
conversation  also  was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Phonetic  Manual 
by  nearly  half  the  pupils.  The  more  advanced  pupils  have  taken 
great  interest  in  teaching  the  little  children  in  the  E  class,  and 
although  this  class  have  had  no  training  in  the  class-room,  all  of 
them  have  learned  to  spell  several  sentences  in  this  way. 

[Miss  Lucy  B.  McMaster,  Teacher  in  Senior  Department.] 

I  have  incidentally  taught  the  Phonetic  Manual  to,  or  used  it 
with,  all  the  grades  that  I  have  had  during  the  year,  with  very 
pleasing  results.  In  the  first  grade  August  Lenst  spells  as  rapidly 
as  most  people  can  read,  and  it  seems  to  have  helped  him  in  the 
use  of  language  as  well  as  in  speech.  Most  of  my  pupils  use  it  in 
the  class-room  ;  some  use  it  quite  freely. 

Pupils  acquire  the  habit  of  thinking  speech. 

They  learn  to  give  the  sound  correctly. 

They  are  easily  taught  to  pronounce  new  words. 

The  older  pupils  who  are  familiar  with  the  Manual  are  in  the 
habit  of  correcting  the  others  out  of  school  hours. 

The  Phonetic  Manual  is  very  helpful  in  correcting  the  pronun- 
ciation of  words  which  are  spoken  correctly,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  sound.  If  the  teacher  assumes  the  position  for  the  sound 
on  the  hand  while  she  calls  upon  the  pupil  to  repeat  the  phrase, 
the  error  is  immediately  corrected. 

[Miss  Amy  Hodges,  Teacher  in  Senior  Department] 

Both  in  and  out  of  the  class-room  the  pupils  use  the  Phonetic 
Manual  with  eagerness.  Frequently  in  recitation  they  uncon- 
sciously use  the  Phonetic  Manual  instead  of  the  ordinary  manual. 
I  should  say  that  those  who  have  used  the  Manual  with  the  most 
faithfulness  have  made  the  most  marked  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  their  speech. 

[Miss  Louisa  C.  Magher,  Teacher  in  Senior  Department.] 

Out  of  the  class-room  I  have  carried  on  conversation  in  the 
Phonetic  Manual  with  the  girls,  and  at  morning  prayers  have  listened 
to  recitations  of  the  Psalms.  Knowing  them  well  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  follow  the  one  who  was  reciting. 

The  actual  benefits  of  the  system  are :  Confidence  in  the  use 
of  the  Manual  has  resulted  in  an  increased  desire  to  use  the  vocal 
organs ;  in  greater  confidence  in  one's  power  of  speech ;  and  in 
smoother  and  more  accurate  speech. 

[Miss  C.  D.  Wood,  Teacher  in  Senior  Department.] 

The  pupils  of  the  tenth  grade  have  been  especially  interested 
in  the  Lyon  Manual.     In  this  one   class  have  been  observed  the 
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following  results :  Ellie  Humphrey's  speech  was  so  thick  that  it 
was  impossible  to  understand  anything  but  the  most  common, 
simple  words.  She  has  used  the  Lyon  Manual  constantly,  spelling 
all  words  she  could  not  speak  readily.  The  spelling  has  emphasized 
the  fact  that  correct  pronunciation  is  not  mere  guesswork,  but 
follows  certain  fixed  laws  of  phonetics.  Her  ordinary  conversation 
has  become  much  clearer,  and  she  has  gained  confidence  in  speech. 

John  Francis,  by  using  the  Lyon  Manual  as  he  spoke,  has 
been  helped  to  pronounce  wo^^ds  clearly  and  smoothly,  much  to  his 
own  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

Addie  Rich  has  made  a  most  careful  study  of  the  Manual. 
Whenever  a  word  troubled  her  she  consulted  the  dictionary  and 
then  spelled  it  phonetically  until  she  was  familiar  with  it.  She  has 
gained  great  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  her  speech. 

When  these  pupils  have  once  mastered  the  pronunciation  of 
any  word  by  the  aid  of  this  Manual,  they  have  not  so  often  forgotten 
as  they  did  before  they  had  the  Manual.  Using  the  Manual  I  have 
been  able  to  conduct  the  recitations  of  this  class  wholly  by  speech, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  greatest  aid  to  speech  that  has 
ever  been  given  to  the  deaf. 

[Miss  Caroline  C.  Christian,  Teacher  in  Senior  Department.] 

The  grades  that  I  have  taught  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
Manual  before  I  became  their  teacher,  and  used  it,  for  the  most 
part,  with  fluency.  I  used  it  in  the  speech  classes  for  the  correc- 
tion of  imperfect  pronunciation  of  sounds  and  always  found  it 
available. 

The  Manual  was  frequently  used  voluntarily  both  in  and  out 
of  my  classroom.  The  children  enjoyed  spelling  in  this  way.  As 
often  as  seemed  practicable  I  allowed  one  of  the  semi-mutes  to 
sf>ell  the  sentences  of  the  lesson  phonetically  to  the  members  of  the 
class,  who,  in  turn,  spoke  them  to  me.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
treat,  and  was  of  value,  not  only  because  of  the  interest,  but  because 
of  the  firm  belief  on  the  part  of  the  children  that  the  new  manual 
would  help  them  in  what  they  so  much  desired — speech. 

The  boys  of  the  eighth  grade  were  accustomed  to  bring  to 
class  words  that  they  had  met  with  in  their  reading  that  were  diffi- 
cult of  pronunciation.  After  the  pronunciation  had  been  written 
on  the  slate,  as  given  by  Soule  and  Wheeler,  they  always,  of  them- 
selves, spelled  phonetically,  as  if  in  some  way  that  was  an  aid  in 
fuung^the  pronunciation. 

It  is  eaeHtf  leaffoed,  even  by  the  youngest  child. 

I  should  think  that  less  time  would  be  involved  in  the  use  of 
it,  because  several  letters  are  often  included  in  one  sound. 

As  speech  is  more  difficult  for  the  deaf  to  attain  than  the 
written  language,  it  seems  as  if  it  might  be  more  profitable  to  spell 
a  spoken,  rather  than  a  written,  language. 

It  gives  the  deaf  an  easy  means  of  communication  by  sounds, 
although  these  reach  the  mind  by  the  eye  rather  than  by  the  ear. 
So  that  vocal  sounds  learned  in  the  classroom  become  fixed  uncon- 
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sciously  and  accurately  by  their  communication  outside  of  the 
classroom,  and  are  not  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  leave,  for  lack  of 
practice. 

There  is  that  disadvantage  which  always  accompanies  the 
introduction  of  a  new  system.  There  must  be  time  for  the  breaking 
away  from  old  methods. 

[Miss  Harriet  E.  Hamilton,  Teacher  in  charge  of  Articulation.] 

The  Lyon  Phonetic  Manual  came  to  us  just  in  time  to  supply  a 
felt  need  in  the  school,  and  the  increased  interest  in  speech  and 
speech-reading  is  undoubtedly  owing,  directly  or  indirectly  to  its 
advent.  Daily  exercises  with  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh 
grades,  which  I  have  personally  conducted,  have  demonstrated 
that  through  its  use  the  pupils  have  acquired  readiness  and 
smoothness  of  utterance,  and  gained  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
speak.  Mrs.  Willson's  apt  illustration  of  the  trellis  and  the  vine 
expresses  well  the  most  apparent  aid  which  the  Phonetic  Manual 
has  been  to  our  pupils. 

Although  this  Manual  has  all  the  suggestiveness  of  Bell's 
Symbols  of  Visible  Speech,  it  does  not  prove  a  drawback  to  Speech- 
reading,  if  early  taught,  because  the  fingers  move  through  the  suc- 
cessive manual  positions  with  a  smoothness  which  corresponds  to 
the  action  of  the  vocal  organs.  In  conversation,  by  means  of  the 
Phonetic  Manual,  the  eye  no  more  observes  detached  elements  on 
the  hand  than  does  the  ear  detect  them  in  speech.  Yet  in  correct- 
ing a  mispronounced  word  the  attention  can  immediately  be  called 
to  an  error  by  assuming  the  correct  manual  position  for  the 
misgiven  sound  or  sounds.  Careless  speech  is  immediately 
corrected  if  the  pupil  is  told  to  begin  again  and  to  spell  while 
speaking.  As  an  aid  to  the  memory  in  syllabification  no  device 
that  I  have  ever  tried  with  the  deaf  has  been  so  effective. 

The  use  of  the  Phonetic  Manual  has  demonstrated  the  follow- 
ing facts  : 

That  advanced  pupils  become  teachers  of  correct  speech. 

That  the  pupils  who  habitually  use  it  in  conversation  make 
spoken  language  the  habit  of  their  thought. 

That  pupils  become  self-reliant  regarding  the  pronunciation  of 
words,  and  when  in  doubt  habitually  consult  the  dictionary. 

That  the  discussion  among  the  pupils  as  to  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  words  is  increased  and  stimulated  ;  and 

That  the  introduction  of  it  in  early  years  of  instruction  is 
highly  advantageous — the  A  and  B  classes  in  the  kindergarten 
having  been  most  faithful  and  enthusiastic  in  its  use. 

Among  the  numerous  instances  of  good  accruing  from  the 
Manual,  I  will  cite  the  case  of  a  little  girl  in  the  kindergarten  who 
taught  her  classmates  the  pronunciation  of  the  -word  yacht  by  spell- 
ing it  phonetically.  When  asked  how  she  learned  the  pronuncia- 
tion she  took  me  to  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  and  finding 
the  word  showed  me  that  it  was  pronounced  y6t,  and  that  5  means 
Icnu^  back,  wide,  rotind. 
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Another  extremely  interesting  illustration  of  the  influence  of 
the  Phonetic  Manual  upon  the  acquisition  of  speech  is  found  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  older  congenitally  deaf  pupils.  The  mastery 
of  the  Manual  has  turned  the  whole  current  of  his  life.  He  became 
convinced  thereby  that  he  might  become  a  "  semi-mute/*  as  he 
expressed  it,  and  since  that  time  he  has  had  it  for  his  purpose  to 
rely  solely  upon  speech  and  Speech-reading  in  his  intercourse  with 
hearing  people. 

The  President  :  I  am  sure  we  will  all  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Dr.  Gillett  upon  the  subject  of  the  Lyon  Phonetic  Manual  in  the 
Illinois  Institution.  We  will  be  glad  to  know  something  of  his 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  and  what  he  proposes  to  do  in  that 
Institution. 

Dr.  Gillett  :  I  am  not  able  to  speak  from  experience  of  the 
Lyon  Phonetic  Manual,  but  I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  T 
saw  of  it  here  last  year,  and  decided,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  induce 
Professor  Lyon  to  come  to  the  Illinois  Institution  and  impart  to 
our  teachers  a  knowledge  of  this  Manual.  One  of  the  young 
ladies,  in  the  extracts  just  read,  spoke  of  the  Lyon  Phonetic  Manual 
as  being  to  speech  what  the  trellis  is  to  the  vine.  That,  to  me, 
seemed  a  very  apt  illustration.  Professor  Lyon  spent  two  weeks 
with  us  at  the  Illinois  Institution  last  spring,  working  early  and 
late,  and  working  hard.  He  instructed  a  class  of  teachers,  and  also 
gave  lessons  to  two  classes  of  pupils,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
the  pupils  caught  on  to  this  Manual  was  surprising. 

The  President  :  How  about  the  teachers  ? 

Dr.  Gillett  :  I  would  not  like  to  say  too  positively  at  this 
time,  as  there  are  too  many  of  them  present.  (Laughter.)  I  have 
been  so  much  impressed  with  this  Manual  that  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  good  things  we  have  been  looking  for  for  a  long  while.  I 
believe  that  it  places  upon  the  finger  ends  of  the  teacher  the  means 
of  indicating  to  the  pupil  what  he  is  desired  to  utter,  and  also  of 
indicating  his  mistakes.  I  look  forward  to  the  use  of  the  Phonetic 
Manual  with  a  great  deal  of  hope,  and  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
have  in  it  a  very  valuable  aid,  and  think  we  ought  to  put  it  in  practical 
operation  as  soon  as  possible.  According  to  my  observation,  I 
must  say  that  my  opinion  corresponds  very  closely  with  all  that  is 
said  in  those  replies  to  the  interrogatories  that  Professor  Lyon  made 
to  those  teachers  at  Rochester.  I  think  that  when  we  adopt  it 
generally  we  will  find  it  very,  very  helpful  indeed.  I  have  perceived, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  not  so  diflScult  to  acquire  as  it  would 
seem. 


The  President  :  I  must  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  my- 
self, that  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  experiment  that  has 
been  made  in  the  Rochester  School  in  the  practical  application  of 
this  Manual  to  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  I  have  listened  with 
intense  interest  to  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  and  quoted 
from  the  reports  of  the  teachers,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  hope 
that  Mr.  Lyon  will  keep  us  fully  informed  as  to  the  progress  of 
that  experiment.  Miss  True,  who  has  had  some  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  system  in  use  in  Rochester,  is  present,  and  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  know  what  she  has  to  say  upon  the  subject. 

Miss  Mary  H.  True  :  When  I  first  became  familiar  with  the 
Lyon  Phonetic  Manual  I  was  persuaded  that  it  would  be  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  deaf.  I  therefore  watched  with  the  greatest 
interest  its  introduction  and  use  in  the  Rochester  Institution,  and 
what  I  have  seen  of  its  practical  workings  there  has  tended  to 
strengthen  my  first  convictions  regarding  its  value.  The  pupils 
have  made  rapid  progress  in  the  mastery  of  the  Manual,  in  which 
they  have  shown  the  greatest  interest.  It  has  spurred  them  on  to 
greater  efforts  to  speak,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  marked  advance- 
ment which  the  pupils  have  made  during  the  past  year  in  speech 
was  in  no  small  measure  owing  to  the  use  of  the  Phonetic  Manual. 
I  think  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  this  Manual  cannot  be  easily 
over-estimated. 

Dr.  Gillett  :  Dr.  Noyes  and  I,  last  January,  visited  the 
Rochester  School  to  see  the  school  itself,  and  particularly  to  become 
better  informed  on  the  use  of  this  Manual,  and  what  we  saw  there 
went  a  long  way  to  convince  us  of  its  very  great  value.  I  saw  the 
pupils  speaking  with  the  lips,  orally,  and  at  the  same  time  describ- 
ing upon  their  fingers  by  means  of  the  Phonetic  Manual  what  they 
were  doing  with  their  vocal  organs.  That  impressed  me  as  being 
one  of  the  strongest  possible  evidences  of  its  value  to  us. 

The  President  :  I  was  very  much  struck  with  an  experiment 
I  witnessed  at  Rochester,  in  which  two  persons  were  communicat- 
ing with  each  other  by  means  of  the  Phonetic  Manual.  I  noticed 
that  their  mouths  moved  while  they  were  spelling  with  their 
fingers. 

Adjourned  until  two  o'clock,  afternoon. 

•  Afternoon  Meeting. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  School  of  Practice, 
conducted  by  Miss  Yale,  and  to  a  lesson  in  Visible  Speech,  by  the 
President.    (The  proceedings  of  the  School  of  Practice  for  the  several 
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afternoons  of  the  meeting  are  printed  together  in  the  part  of  this 
Report  devoted  to  the  '*  School  of  Practice."  The  lessons  in  Visible 
Speech  given  by  Dr.  Bell,  were  a  review  of  the  lessons  given  by 
him  at  the  first  summer  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  are  not 
reported.  The  lessons  which  were  reviewed  may  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  first  summer  meeting,  published  in  1892.) 

Evening  Business  Meeting. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  with  an  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  which  he  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Association  a 
plan,  that  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Fechheimer  for  the  organiza- 
ion  of  local  centres  in  the  various  cities  of  the  country,  to  solicit 
contributions  and  to  act  as  committees  to  forward  the  work  of 
the  Association.  He  also  urged  the  establishment  of  a  training 
school  for  oral  teachers. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Spencer,  of  Milwaukee,  gave  a  history  of  the 
Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute,  of  Which  he  is  President.  He 
favored  broadening  and  strengthening  the  organization  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  local  committees. 

Miss  Yale,  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  and  Miss  Fuller,  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  explained  the  plan  followed  in  their  respec- 
tive schools  for  training  and  appointing  teachers. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  30. 

Dr.  D.  Greene  delivered  his  second  lecture  on  "  How  We 
Breathe." 

Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  in  the  Biological  Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  delivered  the  first  lecture  of  the  course  to  be 
given  by  him,  on  (i)  "  Errors  in  the  Framework  of  the  Parts  Used 
in  Speech  ;'*  (2)  "Errors  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Parts  Used  in  Speech." 
(The  lectures  by  Drs.  Greene  and  Allen  are  printed  in  the  part  of 
this  Report  devoted  to  "  Lectures.") 

Afternoon  Meeting. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the  School  of  Practice, 
conducted  by  Miss  Yale  (see  "  School  of  Practice,")  and  to  a  lesson 
in  Visible  Speech  by  Dr.  Bell,  (review  of  lessons  in  Report  of  1892.) 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  i. 

Dr.  D.  Greene  delivered  his  third  lecture,  on  "  How  We  Speak." 

He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  who  gave  his  second 

and  concluding  lecture,  on   "  Errors  in  the  Study  of  Speech  as  a 

Whole  "    (The  lectures  by  Drs.  Greene  and  Allen  are  printed  in  the 

part  of  this  Report  devoted  to  "  Lectures.**) 

Afternoon  Meeting. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the  School  of  Practice, 
conducted  by  Miss  Yale  (see  "  School  of  Practice,")  and  to  a  lesson 
in  Visible  Speech,  by  Dr.  Bell,  (review  of  lessons  in  Report  of  1892.J 


SATURDAY,  JULY  2. 

Dr.  D.  Greene  delivered  his  fourth  and  concluding  lecture,  on 
"  How  We  Teach  Deaf  Children  to  Speak."  (This  lecture  is  printed 
in  the  part  of  this  Report  devoted  to  "  Lectures.**) 

The  following  paper  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Davidson,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  read: 

READING:  ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  LANGUAGE 

AND  SPEECH  OF  THE  DEAF. 

It  is  obvious,  upon  the  most  cursory  inspection  of  the  subject, 
that  almost  all  intellectual  growth  of  the  deaf,  after  leaving  school, 
must  come  through  reading. 

A  hearing  person,  whatever  his  station  in  life,  cannot  be 
wholly  excluded  from  those  iufluences  which,  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity, tend  to  the  uplifting  of  the  mind  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  intellectual  powers  of  the  individual  and  to  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  There  is  no  normal  ear  to  which  sound  waves  do 
not  carry  some  information  of  what  is  being  said  and  done  in  the 
world.  Something  of  the  arts,  sciences,  religion,  and  politics  pene" 
trates  to  the  lowest  strata  of  society,  and  though  it  may  be  filtered, 
in  its  descent,  of  most  of  that  which  nourishes  and  strengthens, 
what  remains  represents  a  gain,  however  slight,  to  the  individual 
and  the  community.  Moreover,  the  friction  of  mind  upon  mind  in 
the  most  trivial  intercourse  of  daily  life  has,  in  itself,  an  important 
influence  in  the  moulding  and  strengthening  of  many  of  the  most 
important  intellectual  faculties. 

It  is  different  with  a  deaf  person  who  is  unable  to  speak  or 
read  the  lips,  and  who  has  no  taste  or  ability  for  reading.    He  may 
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be  surrounded  by  the  learned  and  cultured,  yet  remain  more 
ignorant  of  those  things  which  interest  them  and  of  which  they 
speak  than  those  hearing  people  whose  lot  it  is  to  associate  with 
only  the  most  ignorant.  The  world  moves,  and  he  takes  no  note 
of  its  progress  except  where  it  is  demonstrated  before  his  own 
eyes,  and  but  slightly  comprehends  it  then.  Thrones  topple  and 
fall,  governments  change,  discoveries  are  made,  great  questions  are 
discussed,  fought  over  and  settled,  but  of  all  mutations,  except  such 
as  are  made  manifest  in  his  own  person,  he  remains  wholly 
ignorant  or  receives,  at  most,  but  distant  and  distorted  echoes. 
He  can  converse  only  by  signs  and  writing,  both  awkward  and 
unfamiliar  methods  to  most  of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact,  and  so  their  communications  to  him  are  as  brief  and  infre- 
quent as  possible.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  under  the  circum- 
stances, than  that  his  mind  should  stagnate,  that  the  end  of  his 
school  course  should  mean  the  end  of  all  intellectual  growth ;  and 
that,  where  the  surroundings  are  most  unfavorable,  he  should 
retrograde  until  he  loses  much  of  what  he  gained  at  school. 

Contrast  with  him  those  deaf  people  who  read  with  facility  and 
who  are  fond  of  books  and  papers  :  they  take  an  active  interest 
in  life.  They  feel  themselves  part  of  the  world,  and  that  what  con- 
cerns the  world  concerns  them.  They  are  able  to  keep  abreast,  and 
some  of  them  in  advance  of  the  times.  For  them  there  is  no  retro- 
gression or  stagnation  ;  their  progress  is  constant  and  marked. 
Their  school  life  was  to  them  the  beginning,  not  the  end  of  their 
intellectual  life.  They  are  incalculably  happier,  better  and  of  more 
value  to  the  world  than  the  class  first  mentioned.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  adduce  proofs  of  these  statements.  They  must  be  true  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  those  of  you  who  have  any  acquaintance 
with  the  after  school  life  of  the  deaf  know  they  are  so  in  fact ;  and 
they  are,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  true  of  the  orally  as  well  as  the 
sign  taught  deaf 

A  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  Germany — the  birthplace  of  oral 
instruction — has  lately  been  brought  into  prominence  by  the  state- 
ment that  "  The  German  school  at  present  lays  the  whole  stress 
upon  articulation.  With  unspeakable  tortures  the  effort  is  made  to 
force  the  deaf  to  speak  in  pleasant  topes  and  to  read  from  the  lips 
what  is  spoken,  and  in  this  scarcely  any  progress  is  noticeable. 
Out  of  a  hundred  deaf-mutes  there  are  not  five  who  could  take  part 
in  a  conversation  with  hearing  people  whose  speech  could  be 
understood,  and  who  would  be  able  to  read  from  the  lips  with 
accuracy." 
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The  same  indictment  against  the  method  of  instruction  in  the 
country  is  made  by  a  large  number  of  the  German  deaf  themselves 
in  a  recent  petition  to  the  Emperor  praying  that  the  use  of  signs 
be  made  obligatory  in  the  schools. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  true — either  these  statements  are 
false,  or  else  the  German  teacher  of  the  deaf  is  far  behind  the 
generality  of  his  countrymen  in  his  conception  of  what  the  end  of 
his  work  and  the  proper  method  of  attaining  it  should  be;  and  we 
can  but  raise  our  hands  in  astonishment  that  such  a  large  body  of 
men  of  the  same  dust  as  Comenius,  Badesdow  and  Froebel,  with 
these  great  educators*  and  their  numerous  great  successors*  exam- 
ples and  precepts  to  guide  them,  should  be  so  far  astray  as  to  mis- 
take sound  for  sense — the  shadow  for  the  substance. 

If  the  German  school  did  lay  the  whole  stress  upon  articula- 
tion and  speech  reading  it  would  be  but  a  logical  fact  that  there 
should  be  no  noticeable  progress  in  their  work  and  that  not  five  out 
of  a  hundred  so  taught  should  be  able  to  carry  on  conversation 
through  speech.  The  absurdity  of  giving  children  sounds,  which 
are  valuable  only  when  used  in  connected  language  as  a  medium 
for  the  expression  of  ideas,  and  neglecting  to  give  them  either  the 
ideas  or  the  language,  is  manifest — ^while  the  "  unspeakable  tc  r- 
tures,"  if  they  existed,  would  in  themselves  account  for  more  than 
the  given  proportion  of  failures. 

Such  a  process  as  this  must  result  in  failure  to  attain  the  end 
sought  as  well  as  in  every  other  direction.  There  can  be  no  speech 
without  language,  and  no  language  without  ideas ;  there  can  be  no 
correct  speech  without  good  language,  and  no  good  language  with- 
out correct  ideas,  and  correct  ideas  can  be  the  product  of  only  a 
properly  trained  intelligence.  The  general  acceptance  of  this  as  an 
axiom  would  clear  away  much  of  the  mist  that  has  obscured  oral 
work  and  given  rise  to  distorted  ideas  regarding  it.  It  would  make 
plainer  the  goal  of  the  teacher  and  the  pathway  to  it,  and  no  one 
bearing  it  in  mind  could  make  the  blunder  of  crediting  oral  work 
with  success,  so  far  as  imparting  speech  and  speech-reading  goes, 
and  charging  it  with  deficient  results  in  language  teaching  and  the 
training  of  the  intelligence. 

It  would  also  make  it  plain  that  the  consideration  of  methods 
for  training  the  mind  and  teaching  language  has  a  legitimate  place 
on  the  programme  of  a  convention  of  those  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  speech  among  the  deaf. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  oral  method  of  teaching 
the  deaf  consists  in  that  it  makes  necessary  a  higher  standard  in 
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these  things  than  is  the  rule  in  sign  schools.  Mistakes  in  language 
and  confusion  of  ideas,  little  noticeable  in  a  person  whose  commu- 
nication with  people  about  him  is  through  signs, — natural  or  con- 
ventional,— and  infrequent  writing,  must  be  very  conspicuous  in  an 
oral  conversation  ;  and  without  the  ability  to  understand  language 
and  grasp  ideas,  it  would,  manifestly,  be  impossible  to  read  speech 
on  the  lips.  The  faculty  of  anticipation  to  which  the  superior 
ability  of  some  lip  readers  is  ascribed  is  nothing  but  the  result  of 
a  superior  intellectual  training  and  a  good  command  of  language 
through  which  one  intuitively  recognizes  the  relations  between 
ideas  and  between  words  and  foresees  from  the  thought  expressed 
and  the  w6rd  spoken  the  thought  and  the  word  that  naturally 
follows.  Thus,  without  greater  success  in  the  teaching  of  language 
and  the  development  of  the  mind  than  we  generally  find  in  sign 
schools,  the  whole  work  of  the  oral  school  falls  through. 

Among  educators  who  have  made  a  study  of  their  work,  there 
exists,  in  theory,  no  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  methods 
to  be  used  in  teaching  language.  The  same  may  be  said  as  regards 
practice.  But  between  theory  and  practice  there  is  a  wide  gulf,  to 
span  which  only  a  few  feeble  efforts  have  been  made. 

The  great  educators  have  all  believed  in  what  we  call  the 
natural  method  of  teaching  language.  Comenius  said  that  "  Every 
language  must  be  learned  by  use,  not  by  rules,  i.  e,,  it  must  be 
learned  by  hearing,  reading,  and  re-reading,  transcribing,  attempting 
imitations  in  writing  and  orally,  and  by  using  the  language  in 
conversation  and  writing.**  Ascham  says,  regarding  one  who 
depends  upon  the  dictionary,  that  "  He  learneth  first  an  evil  choice 
of  words,  then  a  wrong  placing  of  words  and  lastly  an  ill-framing 
of  sentences  with  a  perverse  judgment  both  of  words  and 
sentences."  Locke  tells  us  that  "  Language  is  spoken  iii  greatest 
perfection  when  all  rules  of  grammar  are  utterly  forgotten." 

These  sentiments  are  concurred  in  by  the  prominent  educators 
of  to-day,  and  by  thousands  of  others  who  accept  their  creed  on 
authority,  not  through  reason.  Yet  the  almost  universal  method 
of  teaching  language  is  by  rule  and  precept  and  definition,  and 
especially  is  this  so  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  where  there  are  very  few 
teachers  who  do  not  depend  wholly  or  in  great  part  upon  the 
memorizing  and  reasoning  powers  for  the  teaching  of  English^ 
although  they  well  know  it  is  a  language  whose  forms  are  so 
numerous  that  no  memory  can  compass  them  and  whose  genius  is 
so  independent  of  logic  that  no  rules  can  bind  it  to  set  forms  of 
expression.     The  principle  is  the  same  whether  we  use  the  pure 
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rules  of  grammar,  or  symbols,  diagrams,  or  columns  and  numbers 
representing  the  rules ;  whether  we  use  a  printed  dictionary,  a 
dictionary  of  signs,  or  make  walking,  talking  dictionaries  of  our- 
selves. Some  of  these  things  are  concessions  to  the  spirit,  but  few 
if  any  of  us  have  the  full  courage  of  our  conviction  that  no  one  can 
acquire  a  facile  use  of  language  in  any  other  way  than  by 
unconscious  absorption  through  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  by 
spontaneous  imitation  in  writing  and  speech.  Only  once,  in  fact, 
has  the  principle  been  favored  with  a  thorough  test,  unhindered  by 
opposing  methods,  and  in  that  case,  when  we  saw  the  results,  we 
exclaimed  and  called  it  a  miracle. 

Helen  Keller  is  called  a  prodigy,  and  we  are  cautioned  against 
believing  that  such  results  as  have  been  attained  with  her  can  be 
other  than  exceptional.  It  seems  a  singular  coincidence  that  the 
one  prodigy  of  our  work  should  be  blind  as  well  as  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  that  she  should  have  been  educated  upon  principles  so  different 
from  these  followed  with  the  rest  of  the  deaf.  It  would  be  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Helen  is  an  ordinarily  bright  child  and 
that  the  extraordinary  development  of  her  ideas  and  language  is 
due  to  the  unusual  method  which  her  unusual  affliction  has  made 
necessary.  The  memorizing,  defining,  grammar  method  has  only 
too  many  sad  illustrations  of  its  failure  in  our  schools.  Would 
it  not  be  worth  while  to  try  the  other  method — not  half-heart- 
edly and  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  with  full  faith  in  its 
potency. 

The  easiest  way  of  learning  language  is  through  the  ear. 
The  eye  can  never  fully  take  the  place  of  that  organ,  for  the  ear 
is  constantly  and  without  effort  transmitting  to  the  brain  impressions 
that  can  be  imparted  through  the  eye  only  by  a  conscious  voluntary 
effort.  The  duty  of  the  teacher  to  supply  as  far  as  possible  the 
deficiencies  of  nature  is  to  some  extent  accomplished  in  teaching 
the  deaf  child  to  articulate  and  read  the  lips.  Apart  from  the 
aid  these  powers  are  to  him  in  his  business  and  social  life,  he  has, 
as  regards  development  in  intelhgence  and  language,  a  great 
advantage  over  one  who  has  to  depend  upon  signs,  writing  and 
spelling,  in  his  being  able  to  associate  more  freely  with  hearing 
people  and  his  having  proportionately  better  opportunities  to  observe 
and  imitate  correct  forms  of  speech. 

Something  more  is  necessary,  however,  both  in  school  and 
afler  school,  to  obtain  the  best  results;  for,  to  repeat,  the  eye  can 
never  fully  take  the  place  of  the  ear,  and,  so  far  as  speech-reading 
is  concerned,  it  cannot  even  do  its  best  in  this  direction  until  the 
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ideas  and  language  are  sufficiently  developed  to  make  comprehen- 
sion and  expression  easy. 

This  need  is  supplied  in  books.  In  no  other  way  can  words, 
phrases  and  sentences  be  presented  so  rapidly  and  clearly  as  by 
reading.  Indeed,  so  far  as  teaching  absolutely  correct  forms  of  ex- 
pression is  concerned,  reading  has  great  and  obvious  advantages 
over  conversation. 

This  being  granted,  should  not  some  systematic  effort  be  made 
to  teach  the  deaf  reading,  and  to  inculcate  in  them  a  liking  for 
books  ? 

Looking  over  the  literature  of  the  subject,  it  appears  to  me 
that,  in  those  few  schools  where  any  such  effort  is  made,  it  is  gen- 
erally crude,  unsystematic  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  some  schools  there  are  reading  rooms — in  almost  all  of 
them,  libraries — but  these  aids,  valuable  as  they  may  be  made, 
amount  to  little  when  no  definite  and  continuous  effort  is  made  to 
direct  the  children  in  their  use. 

In  many  schools  papers  published  specially  for  the  pupils  are 
provided — in  some  daily,  in  others  weekly,  and  in  still  others  at 
longer  intervals.  Some  of  them  wholly  disregard  the  limitations  of 
childhood  and  of  deafness  and  are  filled  with  matter  which,  in  lan- 
guage and  sense,  is  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  average 
pupil ;  others  contain  compositions,  stories  and  news  items,  written 
by  the  pupils,  sometimes  corrected  and  sometimes  abounding  in 
the  peculiar  errors  of  the  partly  educated  deaf — in  the  latter  case 
debauching  the  pupil's  language,  and  in  either  placing  before  him 
something  that  could  have  been  made  more  interesting  and  helpful 
to  him  if  prepared  by  a  person  of  mature  intelligence  and  a  better 
command  of  language.  Still  other  papers  represent  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  limitations  of  the  pupils  and  are  couched  in  language  far 
below  their  capacity.  A  few  of  them  are  as  near  perfection  as  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  printed  will  permit. 

In  some  of  the  schools  attempts  are  made  to  interest  the  pupils 
of  the  higher  grades  in  ordinary  books  and  papers,  but  this  work 
is  elective  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  consequently  irregular, 
and  it  cannot  have  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  prescribed  systematic 
course  of  reading,  covering  the  whole  period  of  instruction. 

The  objection  has  been  made  that  it  is  impracticable  to  teach 
reading  during  the  first  few  years  in  school,  and  unwise  to  attempt 
it— that  the  proper  use  of  language  is  to  give  information  of  something 
previously  unknown — that  the  child  should  conceive  of  reading  in 
its  true  office  as  a  source  of  information  and  instruction,  and  that 
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he  is  likely  to  be  misled— to  misconceive  the  value  and  use  of  language 
and  reading — if  the  attempt  is  made  too  early — and,  moreover,  that 
he  will  not  at  the  time  take  that  lively  interest  in  the  work  that  is 
desirable  at  the  inception  of  a  thing  through  which  such  important 
results  are  to  be  reached. 

It  is  the  highest  office — not  the  only  office — of  language  to  con- 
vey information.  Language  is  the  expression  of  thought,  and  the 
thought  may  be  either  familiar  or  unfamiliar.  It  finds  expression 
in  disconnected  words  as  well  as  in  sentences.  The  word  "  man  " 
represents  to  the  child  the  idea  of  man  which  he  has  in  mind,  and 
is  language  to  him.  Again,  leaving  out  the  question  whether  that 
is  not  the  only  proper  motive  for  reading,  the  fact  is  we  do  not  read 
merely  for  information.  We  find  the  most  pleasure  in  reading  of 
things  that  are  familiar  to  us.  In  the  same  way  the  child  enjoys 
picking  out  the  words  he  knows.  The  teacher  of  Helen  Keller 
tells  us  she  was  given  books  in  raised  print  long  before  she  could 
read  them,  and  she  would  amuse  herself  for  hours  each  day  carefully 
searching  for  such  words  as  she  knew,  and  that  she  would  scream 
with  delight  whenever  she  found  one.  The  deaf  child's  picking  out 
of  words  which  he  knows,  in  a  book,  is  analogous  to  the  hearing 
child's  recognition  of  isolated  words  in  speech.  It  is  a  word  here, 
a  word  there — now  a  noun,  now  a  verb.  By  constant  repetition 
the  known  words  become  familiar  and  their  meaning  clear.  They 
become  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  words  associated  with  them  and 
gradually  the  disconnected  bits  of  language  grow  together,  until, 
finally,  every  hiatus  is  bridged  and  the  child  comes  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  what  he  hears  or  reads. 

This  is  the  way  we  all  learned  to  understand  speech,  and  by 
imitating  as  we  progressed  in  understanding,  we  learned  to  speak. 
In  the  same  way  we  should  teach  the  deaf  child  to  read  and  to 
imitate  in  writing  and  speech  as  he  reads. 

Care  should  be  taken  as  to  what  is  put  before  the  deaf  child  at 
the  inception  of  the  attempt  to  teach  him  to  read.  He  should  not 
be  given  for  reading-books  primers  containing  unconnected  wocda, 
or  such  sentences  as  "  I  see  a  cat.  Do  you  sec  a  cat?  The  cat 
has  caught  a  rat."  We  should  accustoni  him  from  the  beginning 
to  think  of  language  not  as  a  collection  of  independent  words  or 
unmeaning  gabble,  but  as  sentences — expressive  of  definite  ideas. 
He  may  recognize  but  a  word  or  two  in  a  sentence,  but  he  should 
know  that  the  idea  is  there  and  that  those  words  he  understands  repre- 
sent but  a  part  of  it.  The  effort  to  gain  the  whole,  however  slight, 
will,  by  constant  repetition,  produce  understanding  of  all  the  parts. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  child  should  not  be  given  reading  too  far 
beyond  him  in  language  and  ideas.  If  there  are  too  few  familiar 
words  or  if  the  idea,  when  translated  to  him,  is  beyond  his  compre- 
hension, he  will  be  discouraged,  and  discouragement  at  this  time 
is  likely  to  produce  a  permanent  indifference  to  or  positive  dislike 
for  reading. 

It  is  here  that  the  value  of  a  special  literature  for  the  deaf 
conies  in.  The  printing  office,  which  almost  every  school  possesses, 
could  not  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  in  providing  reading  for 
the  younger  classes.  The  value  of  daily  papers,  such  as  "  Our 
Little  People  "  of  the  Rochester  school,  and  "  Our  Little  World  " 
of  the  Pennsylvania  school,  when  they  are  properly  conducted,  is 
inestimable.  There  should  be  something  like  them  in  every  school. 
Everything  appearing  in  such  a  paper  should  be  couched  in  lan- 
guage that  simply,  elegantly,  and  without  unnecessary  verbiage 
expresses  the  idea,  and  the  idea  itself  should  be  clearly  defined  and 
such  as  the  child's  knowledge  and  experience  will  enable  him  to 
understand.  Where  the  incident  or  thought  is  familiar  it  takes  but 
one  or  two  known  words  to  give  an  idea  of  what  is  being  said,  and 
the  idea  then  serves  to  translate  many  of  the  unknown  words,  and 
so  the  child  will  learn  much  faster  than  where  the  language  deals  with 
unfamiliar  topics.  By  the  word  "  elegantly  *'  I  mean  the  language 
should  not  be  chopped  up,  as  it  often  is,  in  the  effort  to  simplify 
it,  until  all  of  its  beauty  and  much  of  its  power  of  expression  is  lost. 

But  the  deaf  should  not  be  kept  long  upon  a  special  literature. 
As  soon  as  they  have  a  sufficiently  large  vocabulary,  they  should 
be  given  the  simpler  books  published  for  hearing  children,  and  as 
their  language  and  ideas  develop  they  should  be  led  on  to  more 
and  more  advanced  reading. 

There  are  people  who  have  advocated  a  special  literature  for 
the  deaf  for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  school  and  for  their  whole  lives 
afterwards.  They  claim  that  language  can  never  be  made  too 
simple  for  them  and  that  if  they  are  given  only  a  modicum  of 
language  they  will  assimilate  it  more  perfectly  and  use  it  to  better 
advantage  than  a  large  amount. 

This  is  a  narrow  view  and  can  lead  to  only  narrow  results.  A 
school  that  should  turn  out  only  graduates  who  could  understand 
no  language  that  was  not  written  down  to  them  and  who  would 
have  to  depend  for  all  information  and  all  intellectual  growth  upon 
books  and  papers  prepared  specially  for  them,  would  be  a  flat  failure, 
and  in  so  far  as  a  school  turns  out  any  such  graduates  it  is  propor- 
tionally a  failure. 
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The  practice  of  simplifying  both  language  and  ideas  is  too 
common  in  our  schools.  The  search  of  the  teacher  is  for  simple 
text-books  and  simple  reading  books,  and  where  they  cannot  be 
found  ready-made  they  are  prepared  to  order.  The  language  of  the 
lesson  is  made  as  simple  as  possible.  Whatever  difficultieis  remain 
are  explained  away  orally  or  by  signs.  Nothing  is  left  for  the  pupil 
to  do  but  to  memorize  and  recite.  He  makes  a  good  showing  in  the 
recitations  and  examinations,  and  his  teacher  and  his  teacher's 
methods  are  pronounced  a  success  by  those  who  judge  by  recita- 
tion and  examination  averages,  whereas  no  power  that  can  ever  be 
of  use  to  him  has  been  cultivated,  he  cannot  reason  out  the  simplest 
principle,  and  can  do  nothing  that  requires  an  independent  mental 
effort.  He  leaves  school  almost  as  much  a  child  as  when  he  entered 
it,  and  what  little  progress  he  has  made  ends  there.  He  has  gained 
no  liking  for  books  and  is  beyond  the  influence  of  even  a  special 
literature. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  teacher  to  stoop  to  his  pupils,  but  he 
should*  stoop  no  lower  than  the  pupils'  highest  reach.  Instead  of 
bringing  everything  down  to  their  level  he  should  lead  them  to 
reach  for  what  is  above  them.  Indeed,  the  child  himself  will  pass 
from  intellectual  as  from  physical  creeping  to  climbing  naturally  and 
of  his  own  accord  if  he  is  given  something  to  cling  to  at  first  start. 
But  if  the  inclination  is  checked  and  thwarted  or  not  given  the 
opportunity  to  assert  itself,  it  will  disappear.  This  is  done  when  we 
keep  ideas  and  language  so  simple  that  it  requires  no  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  to  understand  them. 

Again,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  by  restricting  the  amount 
of  language  we  shall  ensure  a  more  perfect  assimilation.  Language 
must  fully  satisfy  the  needs  if  it  is  to  be  at  all  assimilated.  The 
mind  of  the  deaf  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  hearing.  With 
proper  opportunities  for  development  it  is  constantly  growing,  and 
as  the  thoughts  and  feelings  expand,  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
expansion  in  the  language  if  they  are  not  to  be  choked  and  turned 
back  upon  themselves  for  lack  of  expression.  Where  the  lan- 
guage is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  it  will  be 
unused  and  consequently  unassimilated. 

Where  the  work  of  training  the  pupils  to  an  understanding  ot 
and  liking  for  books  is  begun  early  it  will  present  no  great  difficulties^ 
and  the  child's  progress  will  be  natural  and  rapid,  but  when  the 
attempt  is  first  made  after  the  age  and  the  stage  of  development  at 
which  they  take  to  reading  spontaneously  it  will  not  be  so  easy. 
In  this  case  we  must  not  expect  the  ordinary  child  to  read  because 
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he  is  told  books  are  good  for  him,  or  that  those  who  do  read  from 
this  reason  or  because  they  wish  to  please  their  teacher,  will  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  exercise.  They  will  never  acquire  the  habit 
of  reading  from  such  motives,  and  it  is  to  the  foundation  of  the 
habit  that  we  must  look  for  all  but  the  most  meagre  results.  We 
must  lead  the  child  to  desire  to  read,  and  so  make  reading  volun- 
tary— ^a  pleasure  and  not  a  trsk.  There  is  great  room  for  the 
exercise  of  ingenuity  here. 

One  deaf  young  lady,  who  is  now  a  great  reader,  was  quite 
indifferent  to  books  until  a  friend  who  took  an  interest  in  her 
adopted  the  practice  of  telling  her  stories  in  simple  language,  such 
as  she  could  easily  comprehend,  and  when  she  found  she  had  her 
interested,  excusing  herself  on  some  pretext,  and  referring  her  to 
the  book  in  which  the  continuation  could  be  found. 

It  is  possible  for  a  teacher  to  arouse  the  interest  of  a  whole 
class  in  a  subject  by  conversing  with  them  thereon,  and  then  putting 
in  their  way  books  and  papers  in  which  they  can  read  about  it  them- 
selves. For  instance,  my  class  during  the  past  year  became,  through 
the  many  things  they  were  told  of  her,  very  much  interested  in 
every  thing  concerning  Helen  Keller.  Most  of  them  read  every 
word  of  the  souvenir  issued  by  the  Volta  Bureau,  and  several  read 
through,  with  ev^ry  evidence  of  keenest  interest,  the  long  account 
of  the  girl's  life  and  work  given  in  the  recently  published  report  of 
the  Perkins^  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Every  interesting  fact  they 
came  across  was  commented  upon  among  them,  and  I  may  say,  in 
passing,  that  few  better  books  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
advanced  pupils.  It  had  an  evident  and  beneficial  influence  not 
only  upon  the  language  but  upon  the  whole  character  of  those  of 
my  class  who  read  it. 

Again  there  are  few  children  who  have  not  some  one  thing  in 
which  they  are  particularly  interested,  and  when  the  teacher  has 
discovered  what  it  is,  it  will  not  be  hard  for  him  to  provide  reading 
in  which  they  will  be  interested. 

We  roust  not,  however,  presume  that  any  reading  will  do,  so 
long  as  it  interests  the  pupil.  This  is  an  extreme  into  which  many 
seem  inclined  to  fall.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  teaching 
pupils  to  read,  the  object  is  to  give  them  something  that  will  produce 
constant  growth  in  language  and  ideas.  The  kind  of  reading  the 
pupils  prefer  may  not  be  the  best  for  that  purpose  and  we  must 
endeavor  to  lead  them,  through  it,  to  like  a  better  and  more  profit- 
able kind.  One  of  my  boys  is  especially  interested  in  base-ball 
and  reads  with  avidity  everything  relating  to  the  game  that  appears 
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in  the  daily  and  sporting  papers,  but  until  lately  has  never  read 
'books.  He  did  not  appear  to  care  for  any  of  those  with  which  the 
class  was  provided  until  I  procured  for  him  one  of  Grant  Allen's 
stories  of  school  life,  in  which  the  national  game  plays  a  prominent 
part.  He  read  the  book  through  within  a  short  time  and  expressed 
himself  as  very  much  interested  in  it.  Since  then  he  has  volunta- 
rily read  several  stories  of  domestic  child  life. 

The  teacher  must  take  more  than  a  merely  perfunctory  interest 
m  what  the  pupil  is  reading.  His  personality  exerts  a  sort  of 
magnetic  influence  over  the  whole  nature  of  the  child,  which  is 
plainly  manifest  in  all  its  mental,  moral  and  physical  attitudes. 
What  the  teacher  does  his  pupils  will  do;  as  the  teacher  thinks  his 
pupils  will  think ;  the  teacher's  likes  and  dislikes  will  be  the  pupils'. 
No  teacher  who  is  not  himself  passionately  fond  of  books  can 
expect  to  inculcate  any  great  liking  for  them  in  his  pupils.     If  the 
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teacher  teaches  reading  as  a  task,  the  pupil  will  look  upon  it  as  a 
task  and  the  object  of  his  work  will  be  defeated. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  in  favor  of  newspaper  reading 
and  no  one  will  deny  that  the  deaf  should  be  taught  to  keep  track 
through  the  papers  of  what  is  transpiring  in  the  world.  But  it  is 
not  all-sufHcient. 

The  newspaper  deajs  mostly  with  incidents  of  transient  interest, 
such  as  make  no  permanent  impression  upon  the  mind,  while  the 
language  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  literature, 
such  as  is  not  likely  to  be  assimilated  by  the  deaf,  and  such  as  they 
should  not  attempt  to  imitate.  It  is  the  evolution  of  two  opposing 
interests.  The  space  reporter,  in  his  effort  to  make  the  copy  fill  so 
many  columns,  gives  us  a  lot  of  unnecessary  and  irrelevant  details, 
otten  eked  out  with  slang  and  horse  wit,  and  the  editor  cuts  down 
and  condenses  to  save  space ;  so  that  we  have,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  publication  and  the  intelligence  with  which  the 
work  is  done,  short,  jerky  sentences  with  all  superfluous  parts  of 
speech  eliminated,  or  long,  involved,  complicated,  compact  construc- 
tions, difficult  for  the  deaf  to  understand  and  impossible  for  them  to 
imitate  without  disastrous  results.  We  should  teach  the  deaf  to 
read  papers  as  the  hearing  read  them — skimming  them  over  and 
abstracting  the  main  idea  of  whatever  is  important — leaving  the 
rest.  For  reading  that  is  to  greatly  benefit  them,  as  regards  either 
language  or  ideas,  we  must  give  them  books. 

If  asked  what  kind  of  books,  most  people  would  answer 
"  useful  books,"  meaning  books  of  history,  travel,  biography,  etc., 
which  contain  facts  and  impart  information.     If  there  is  a  child  who 
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likes  such  reading,  gratify  his  taste,  but  do  not  thrust  it  upon  him. 
Such-books  are  not  most  suitable  for  childhood  reading,  and  it  is  to  be 
questioned  whether  they  are  most  useful.  As  De  Quincy  says  • 
"  What  do  we  learn  from  *  Paradise  Lost '  ?  Nothing  at  all.  What 
do  we  learn  from  a  cooking-book  ?  Something  new.  Something 
that  we  did  not  know  before  in  every  paragraph.  But  would  you 
therefore  put  the  wretched  cookery-book  on  a  higher  level  of  esti- 
mation.than  the  divine  poem  ?"  Make  children  study  for  facts  if 
you  will,  but  let  them  read  for  the  spirit.  Their  own  spirit  will 
benefit  thereby. 

"The  Five  Little  Peppers,"  "Edith's  Burglar,"  "Little 
Women,"  and  similar  books  which  my  class  have  read  during  the 
past  school  year,  have  had  greater  influence  for  good  upon  their 
characters,  intellectual  and  moral,  than  all  the  history  lessons  that 
have  been  crammed  into  them.  The  passions  and  motives  of 
history  are  beyond  a  child's  conception,  and  they  should  not  be 
thrust  upon  him  until  his  mind  is  prepared  to  receive  them. 
Those  things  in  history  which  interest  him  are  of  no  more  import- 
ance than  so  much  fiction,  if  they  are  not  fiction  themselves — such, 
for  instance,  as  Washington  chopping  down  his  father's  cherry  tree, 
and  riding  his  mother's  colt  to  death,  or  Tell  shooting  the  apple 
from  his  son's  head.  Such  things  as  these  they  appreciate ;  but 
Washington  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  his  country  and  governing 
a  nation  is  beyond  them. 

Almost  if  not  all  children  will  be  interested  in  simple  stories 
of  home  and  school  life.  The  incidents,  feeling  and  thoughts  that 
make  up  such  a  story  will  have  come  within  the  range  of  their  own 
experience,  and  will  be  easily  understood  and  more  firmly 
impressed  upon  their  minds  than  stories  of  history  or  travel. 

To  have  the  reading  of  a  character  that  will  make  a  lasting 
impression  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  each  time  the  child 
recollects  an  incident  or  thought  he  will  recollect  in  whole  or  part 
the  language  in  which  it  was  expressed,  and  thus  the  language  also 
will  be  permanently  impressed  upon  his  mind. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  begin  with  short  stories ;  but.  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  children  should  be  led  to  read  long  ones.  A 
long  story  has  a  number  of  advantages  over  a  short  one.  Two 
very  important  ones  are  that  the  continuity  of  thought  and  interest 
are  longer,  and  that,  ordinarily,  writers  have  a  set  form  of  express- 
ing themselves — have  certain  pet  words  and  phrases  in  which  to 
clothe  their  ideas — and  the  many  repetitions  of  these  in  the  course 
of  a  long  story  serve  largely  to  make  their  significatiotv  c\^^Te:t  ^wd. 
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to  fix  them  in  the  readers'  mind.     For  the  same  reason  the  reading 
of  a  series  of  books  by  the  same  author  is  advantageous. 

A  purely  narrative  style  is  the  easiest  to  follow,  but  ore  in 
which  dialogue  abounds  has  proved  interesting  to  my  class  and  it. 
has  this  advantage,^that  the  questions  and  answers  and  the 
remarks  of  the  different  parties  to  the  dialogue  serve  as  translations 
of  each  other,  and  thus  the  child  picks  up  many  new  words,  phrases 
and  idiomatic  expressions. 

In  the  lower  classes  it  may  be  advantageous  to  have  all  read 
from  the  same  book,  but  pupils  in  the  advanced  classes  have  their 
individual  preferences,  which  should  be  consulted  as  far  as  possible, 
and  their  varied  ability  to  understand  language  and  to  grasp  ideas 
should  also  be  taken  into  account. 

The  teacher  should  not  spend  time  in  an  effort  to  ensure  under- 
standing of  every  word  and  phrase  in  the  book,  as  by  so  doing  the 
reading  will  be  made  a  tedious  task  and  not  a  pleasure — and  most 
of  the  work  would  be  thrown  away,  as  it  is  only  through  frequent 
repetitions  in  varied  connections  that  one  can  arrive  at  a  perfect 
comprehension,  and  the  more  rapidly  he  reads  the  more  frequently 
the  word  and  the  phrase  will  be  brought  to  his  attention.  Words 
and  phrases  of  rare  occurrence,  over  which  the  teacher  would 
spend  most  time,  are  not  those  which  it  is  most  desirable  the  pupils 
should  understand. 

My  own  pupils  are  told  to  read  straight  ahead  and  only  to  come 
to  me  for  aid  in  case  they  lose  track  of  the  central  idea.  I  do  not 
however,  leave  them  wholly  to  themselves.  I  pass  among  them, 
calling  their  attention  to  the  beauty  of  some  idea  expressed,  pick- 
ing out  and  explaining  a  word  here  and  there  that  is  the  key  to 
some  sentence  or  paragraph,  or  chatting  with  them  about  the  story. 

When  the  pupil  applies  for  explanation  he  shoulcj  be  given  as 
little  aid  as  possible,  the  teacher  assisting  him  to  arrive  at  the  meaning 
through  the  context,  or  leading  up  to  it  by  questions  and  sugges- 
tions, going  not  a  step  beyond  the  point  from  which  the  child  can 
proceed  unaided.  Our  aim,  I  repeat,  should  be  to  form  in  him  the  * 
powers  and  interests  through  which  he  can  arrive  at  all  desirable 
knowledge  for  himself  If  the  teacher's  head  is  to  do  all  the  think- 
ing, of  what  use  is  the  pupil's  ? 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  teacher  may  judge  whether 
the  pupil  has  comprehended  what  he  has  read  and  in  which  assimi- 
lation of  the  thought  and  the  language  may  be  hastened.  He  may 
have  oral  or  written  conversations  between  the  pupils  regarding 
what  they  have  read ;  he  may  require  the  pupil  to  write  a  brief 
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abstract  of  the  story  as  a  composition  exercise;  to  tell  his  friends 
about  it  in  hjs  letters;  or  to  write  an  original  story  on  the  same 
plan,  changing  the  names  and  inventing  such  incidents  to  fill  out 
the  outlines  as,  he  can ;  or  to  rewrite  the  story,  changing  the  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  its  characters — making  the  bad  good  and  the 
good  bad.  All  these  will  be  found  to  interest  the  pupils  and  to 
have. a  direct  and  lasting  influence  upon  their  language  and  general 
intelligence.  They  should  never  be  required  to  rewrite  a  story,  word 
for  word,  for  it  is  only  by  combining  the  expressions  that  particu- 
larly strike  their  attention  with  such  language  as  they  already 
possess  that  they  can  truly  assimilate  and  make  them  their  own. 

In  conclusion,  to  quote  Dr.  Bell,  "  I  would  have  the  deaf  read 
books  to  learn  the  language ;  "  but  I  would  also  have  them  write 
in  order  to  learn  how  to  use  it,  Reading  and  writing  are  two  dis- 
similar actions  depending  upon  different  mental  functions.  One 
must  learn  to  read  before  he  can  write,  but  no  amount  of  reading 
will  enable  one  to  write  or  speak  a  language  correctly  without  con- 
stant practice.  As  Emerson  says  :  "  Write,  write  ;  there  is  no  way 
to  learn  to  write  except  by  writing.'*  And  we  might  add,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  orally  taught  deaf:  "  Speak,  speak  ;  there  is  no  way 
to  learn  to  speak  except  by  speaking." 

The  reading  of  this  paper  was  followed  by  discussion  of  it  by 
Mr.  Elmendorf,  Miss  Yale,  Dr.  Noyes,  Dr.  Gillett,  Mr.  Davidson, 
and  the  President  They  urged  that  all  effort  should  be  made  to 
train  deaf  children  in  the  habit  of  reading. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  "Mr.  Booth  : 

^^j^A7^rf,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  under  con- 
sideration the  question  of  providing  reading  matter  for  deaf  chil- 
dren, and  that  they  prepare  a  list  of  sjuitable  books  to  be  submitted 
at  the  next  Summer  Meeting  ot  the  Association. 

Seconded  and  so  ordered. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  Committee,  Mr.  S..G.  Davidson, 
Mr.  Di  L.  Elmendorf,  Mrs.  Alice  Noyes  Smith,  Miss  Sarah  Fuller, 
and 'Miss  Rebecca  Sparrow.  .  -       ,. 

..  Afternoon  Meeting..  f 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  devoted  to  the-  School  of  Practice, 
^pnductfd;by  Miss  Yale  (see  "  School  of  rPractice,*')  and  tO' a,  lesson 
in  ViisiUe.  Speech,  by  Pn  Bell^  (reviejv  of  lessons  m  Report  of  .1892). 

Evening  Business  Meeting'.  '  ' 

-    •      «         •  •  *       ■''"...■•■' 

The  Secretary  iannounc'ed  the  receipt  of  one  hundred  doljars, 
his  annual  subscription,  and  twenty-five  dollars,  his  donation  to  the 
entertainment  fund,  from  Mr.  L.  S.  Fechheimer. 


« 
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Mr.  Fechheimer's  plan  for  obtaining  subscribing  members  was 
discussed  by  the  President  and  Mr.  Spencer. 

Dr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Booth,  who  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  nominate  local  committees,  reported  progress. 

The  terms  of  three  directors,  Mr.  L.  S.  Fechheimer,  Dr. 
David  Greene,  and  Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale,  having  expired,  the 
President  announced  it  was  in  order  to  elect  their  successors. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lyon,  the  outgoing  directors  were  elected 
their  own  successors  to  serve  the  full  term  of  three  years. 

The  following  cable  dispatch  was  read ; 

*'  London,  July  2,  1892. 

"  To  Mr.  Graham  Bell, 

"  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

"  May  Second  Summer  Meeting  be  crowned  with  success. 

"  Westervelt." 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  Gillett  and  Dr.  Noyes  gave  in  detail  what  had  been  done 
and  what  it  was  proposed  to  do  at  the  Congress  of  Instructors  oi 
the  Deaf  at  Chicago  the  coming  summer. 

After  discussion  as  to  what  part  the  Association  should  take 
in  the  Congress,  the  whole  question  was  on  motion  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act. 

Mr.  Spencer  called  attention  to  the  great  practical  value  of 
Dr.  Harrison  Allen's  lectures  delivered  at  this  meeting,  and  made 
the  motion  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  take 
such  steps  as  they  deem  best  to  furnish  teachers  generally,  as  well 
as  medical  professors,  with  such  parts  of  Dr.  Allen's  lectures  as 
will  be  of  most  use.     Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Crouter  :  I  rise  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
this  Association  to  a  matter  which  I  believe  to  be  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  future  progress  of  oral  instruction  in  this  country. 
It  has  come  within  my  experience,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  come 
within  the  experience  of  all  who  have  charge  of  schools,  that  it  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  secure  trained  oral  teachers.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  me  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  great  importance  of  hav- 
ing such  teachers ;  successful  schools  are  impossible  without  them. 
With  a  view  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Association  I  desire  to 
offer  the  following  resolutions,  believing  they  will  meet  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  every  member  : 

Whereas,  Statistics  show  that  the  training  schools  for  teachers 
of  the  deaf  at  present  existing  in  America,  do  not  supply  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  teachers  of  articulation  to  meet  the  demand,  and. 
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Whereas,  The  Clarke  Institution  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  has 
had  for  years  a  training  class  for  the  teachers  of  her  own  school ; 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Clarke  Institution  be 
requested  to  enlarge  their  training  class  so  as  to  supply  teachers  for 
other  schools ;  and, 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  Association  transmit  these 
resolutions  to  the  .Trustees  of  the  Clarke  Institution. 

Dr.  Gillett:  I  should  like  to  second  that  motion,  for  per- 
haps I  have  had  as  much  aid  from  the  Northampton  School  as 
anyone  present  or  absent.  When  it  was  a  little  ^hool  in  a  rented 
building,  in  1868,  (I  think,  Mr.  Dudley  had  taken  the  school  in  his 
private  house.)  I  heard  something  of  that  heretical  establishment  at 
Northampton,  which  was  teaching  the  deaf  to  talk,  and  went  to 
Boston  to  see  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  President  of  its  Board,  and  confer 
with  him  about  it  and  ascertain  whether  I  could  have  the  privilege 
of  inspecting  it.  He  assured  me  of  a  most  hearty  welcome  and 
went  there  with  me  himself  I  was  cordially  received  by  Miss 
Rogers  and  her  assistants,  who  kindly  consented  to  impart  to  any 
one  whom  I  would  send  a  knowledge  of  their  methods.  Since 
then  they  have  done  so,  again  and  again,  and  have  done  us  a  great 
deal  of  good.  I  desire  in  seconding  this  motion  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  kindness  of  Miss  Rogers  and  Miss  Yale  for 
the  valuable  instruction  they  have  given  my  representatives,  for  I 
know  how  serious  a  matter  it  is  to  admit  a  novice  into  the  school- 
room to  study  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

Mr.  Spencer:  I  rise  to  support  this  resolution  which  I  do 
with  a  very  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Representing  an  organization 
devoted  partly  to  training  oral  teachers  of  the  deaf,  I  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  some  interest  not  in  entire  harmony  with  this  reso- 
lution. I  desire  to  say  however  that  too  much  good  work  of  this 
kind  can  not  be  done,  and  I  think  that  the  Northampton  school  is  in 
a  position  to  do  much  more  of  it  than  any  other  school,  and  much 
more  than  it  is  now  doing.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  ask  the  trustees 
of  that  Institution  to  enlarge  their  facilities  for  normal  training.  A 
stronger  reason  for  making  this  request  is  the  policy  which  guides 
that  Institution,  and  the  very  high  standard  which  it  maintains. 
Superficial  work  upon  bad  or  illy  prepared  material  will  not  yield 
the  best  results.  The  Northampton  Institution  has  required  a 
higher  preparatory  education  than  others,  and  adds  to  this  the  special 
instruction  and  training  for  the  oral  education  of  the  deaf  In  nor- 
mal work,  at  Milwaukee,  we  endeavored  to  maintain  the  Northamp- 
ton standard.  We  can  however  accept  more  than  five  Normal  stu- 
dents this  year.     I  second,  Mr.  President,  most  heartily  this  reso- 
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lution,  feeling  sure  that  it  expresses  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
friends  of  oral  instruction  throughout  our  country. 

Miss  Fuller  :  Before  the  vote  of  the  Convention  is  taken  I 
desire  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Boston  School  for  the  Deaf  for 
the  aid  which  they  have  received  from  the  Northampton  School. 

Mr.  Gillespie  :  I  desire  to  support  this  motion  in  behalf  of 
the  west.  In  1877  I  had  occasion  to  come  east  and  look  up  the 
oral  methods  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  as  you  will  remember, 
sir,  yourself  At  that  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  in  Boston 
the  school  over  which  Miss  Fuller  presides,  and  of  making  a  visit 
to  Northampton.  The  knowledge  which  I  gained  of  articulation 
and  the  results  of  articulation  made  me  a  convert  to  the  oral 
method  myself;  and  though  I  am  in  a  school  now  which  is 
catalogued  in  the  general  line  of  combined  schools,  I  do  not  like 
the  name.  I  simply  wish  to  call  it  a  school  for  the  deaf,  without 
modification,  manual  or  oral  or  combined.  But  my  visit  here  this 
time  has  convinced  me  that  the  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf  are 
on  the  up  grade.  I  have  thought  for  years  tha,t  we  were  not  doing 
what  we  should  ;  I  have  thought  for  the  last  year  particularly  that 
there  are  methods  beyond  us;  that  we  are  just  in  the  dawn.  The 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  last  fifty  years  is  a  good  omen  for 
the  next  fifty ;  and  if  we  progress  as  much  in  the  next  fifty  as  in  the 
past,  the  education  of  the  deaf  will  occupy  a  much  higher  plane 
than  it  now  does. 

The  President  :  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  very 
great  importance  of  this  resolution.  Statistics  show  that  forty- 
seven  new  teachers  of  articulation  were  added  to  our  numbers 
last  year.  Where  did  they  come  from  ?  Where  were  they  trained  ? 
We  have  training  schools  for  the  deaf  which  have  done  good 
work  ;  but  certainly  they  have  not  trained  forty-seven  teachers  of 
articulation  during  the  past  year.  I  think  our  duty  as  an  Associa- 
tion is  to  urge  upon  all  the  schools  of  the  country  that  have  training 
classes  for  their  teachers,  to  give  other  schools  the  benefit  of 
their  training.  The  Clarke  Institution  has  had  for  years  a  training 
class,  in  which  a  very  high  standard  of  eflficiency  has  been-  main- 
tained, and  I  think  this  Association  should  ask  the  Clarke.  Institution 
to  train  a  larger  number  of  teachers  than  are  necessary  for  the 
Clarke  Institution  itself  At  present  demand  far  exceeds  supply 
throughout  the  country.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  putting  the 
question  to  a  vote.     Passed  and  so  ordered. 
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MONDAY,  JULY  4. 

The  President  :  .  The  association  will  please  come  to  order. 
This  is  a  meeting  of  the.  association  not  down  on  the  programme. 
We  thought  we  might  as  well  utilize  the  forenoon  for  a  litttle  work 
as  to  leave  it  entirely  to  pleasure.  It  is  an  entirely  voluntary 
meeting,  and  we  can  put  on  the  programme  such  matters  that  we 
would  not  have  time  for  on  the  other  days,  on  account  of  the  way 
in  which  we  have  filled  up  our  time.  I  will  call  upon  the  Secretary 
to  report  any  matters. 

The  Secretary:  It  was  thought  best  at  this  time  to  read 
reports  from  schools  that  are  not  represented  at  this  convention^ 

Reports  from  the  Utah  School,  the  Indiana  School,  Montreal 
Catholic  School,  and  the  Mississippi  School  were  read. 

The  President:  I  am  sure  we  are  glad  to  welcome  to  our 
meeting  Mr.  Seliney,  of  the  Central  New  York  Institution  at  Rome, 
and  we  should  be  very  glad  if  he  would  say  a  few  words  to  us. 

Mr.  Seliney;  (Interpreted  by  Mr.  Booth.)  Mr.  President, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  here  at  ihis  time  more  as  a  newspaper 
man  than  as  a  teacher,  but  I  have  been  associated  with  the  deaf  all 
my  life — teaching  them  ever  since  I  have  been  out  of  school.  I  am 
now  representing  The  Deaf-Mutes'  Register,  and  I  recommend  that 
paper.  I  am  here  for  investigation  ;  to  inquire  into  the  progress  of 
the  deaf  as  made  in  teaching  speech. 

The  average  of  the  deaf  who  learn  to  speak  is  increasing  very 
fast.  The  claims  of  some  people  that  one  hundred  per  cent.;of  the 
deaf  can  be  taught  to  speak,  and  those  of  others  that  the  number  is 
thirty  per  cent.,  implies  a  difference — a  wide  difference — and :  I  ajli 
trying  to  reconcile  those  two  claims  ;  but  I  believe  the  average  is 
increasing  every  year. 

I  have  always  wished  to  learn  lip-reading.  While  in  the  New 
York  Institution  I  had  the  best  of  teachers,  as  Dr.  Englesmani  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  oral  school  in  New  York,  and  Mf .  Rising,  his 
successor.  I  was  in  school  nine  years,  and  I  never  had. a  deaf 
teacher,  always  a  hearing  teacher,  and  I  find  that  I  have  difficulty 
in  lip-reading. 

My  wife  can  hear  and  speak  perfectly.  I  have  been  married 
many  years  ;  but  just  as  soon  as  I  come  here,  I  find  that  I  am. a 
-very  poor  lip-  reader.  I  have  talked  with  your  great  men  and  women 
here,.and  they  have  told  me  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of:  thft  .des^f 
can  learn  lip-reading.  Well,  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  tb'^  miss- 
ing per  cent,  that  cannot  learn  lip-reading  is  I — myself         .  .  ; 
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The  proceedings  of  the  association  I  cannot  hear  and  there  is 
no  interpretation ;  the  minutes  are  given  to  me  to  read.  One  thing 
I  am  very  much  pleased  to  see — that  it  has  been  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  training  school  to  train  teachers  to  teach  speech.  Talking  to 
the  oral  teachers  relating  to  the  deaf  learning  to  speak,  I  have  said 
that  I  have  seen  some  wonderful  cases  of  the  deaf  speaking  and 
reading  lips.  At  the  same  time  I  have  seen  some  very  remarkably 
poor  talkers  and  lip  readers,  but  when  I  speak  of  such  cases  the 
teacher  always  says  those  poor  specimens  never  had  good  teachers. 
It  is  always  that  way  and  that  silences  me.  I  can  say  nothing. 
Now  if  at  Northampton  teachers  should  learn  a  perfect  system  of 
teaching,  and  in  five  or  six  years  show  us  the  results,  and  it  should 
appear  that  there  are  still  those  who  are  not  good  speakers  and  lip 
readers,  I  shall  be  curious  to  know  the  next  reason  which  will  be 
presented.  I  have  always  believed  in  teaching  speech  by  the  lips 
to  a  part  of  the  deaf  The  fraction  is  improving,  to  be  sure,  but  I 
fear  it  will  not  reach  a  whole  number.  The  training  school  at 
Northampton  makes  me  feel  good,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  this  : 
I  have,  at  home,  a  little  girl  who  is  sixteen  years  old.  She  can 
hear  and  she  is  bright  and  sharp.  She  has  just  those  qualities 
ladies  should  have  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  have  decided  to 
make  her  a  teacher  by  the  oral  method,  but  where  to  send  her  I 
have  not  known.  Her  academic  course  will  be  finished  in  a  year. 
She  will  be  learned  in  the  languages — can  teach  French  or  English 
or  German. 

I  have  been  puzzled  to  know  where  to  send  her  to  learn  the 
oral  method.  Now,  I  know  that  I  can  send  her  to  Northampton. 
Then,  when  she  is  fully  prepared  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
speak,  she  will  be  my  contribution  to  oralism.  (Applause.)  Of  all 
the  papers  here  that  I  have  read,  the  leading  one  is  Dr.  Allen's.  It 
is  a  wonderful  paper.  If,  in  the  ten  days  we  are  here,  we  should  not 
hear  anything  more  than  that  one  paper,  we  will  have  heard  enough. 
I  hope  the  Volta  Bureau  will  publish  it  with  all  its  discussions,  and 
send  it  not  only  to  the  institutions  and  the  teachers  of  the  deaf,  but 
also  scatter  it  abroad  throughout  the  medical  profession.  I  want 
every  doctor  in  the  United  States  to  read  this  address,  so  that  he 
can  know  what  the  necessities  of  the  deaf  are ;  so  that  if  they  see 
a  deaf  child  or  a  child  that  has  something  wrong  with  its  vocal 
organs,  that  child  can  be  medically  prepared  to  be  sent  to  a  school 
and  not  to  an  asylum  for  the  feeble-minded.  I  hope  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  day  when  medical  science  will  have  discovered 
something  to  make  the  deaf  hear,  because  all  science  is  progressive. 
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There  must  be  a  time  in  the  future  when  the  deaf  will  become,  as 
a  class,  smaller.  I  believe  that  if  Dr.  Bell  can  invent  a  telephone, 
he  or  some  other  man  can  invent  something  for  our  ears,  and  so 
there  are  great  possibilities  in  store  for  the  deaf. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  that  made  our  national  con- 
stitution, such  men  as  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  were  continually 
quarreling  over  systems.  Washington  was  in  the  chair,  and  he  never 
showed  greater  genius  that  when  he  reconciled  the  two  rival  systems. 
There  was,  back  of  the  President's  chair,  a  painting  of  a  sun  on 
a  horizon,  and  that  was  all.  When  the  business  of  the  Convention 
was  done  and  there  was  peace  and  agreement  over  the  adopted 
Constitution,  Benjamin  Franld in  arose  and  addressed  Washington. 
He  had  for  a  long  time  been  looking  at  that  picture  ;  he  could  not 
tell  whether  that  sun  was  a  rising  or  a  setting  sun,  but  now  he  saw  it 
all — there  Avas  enthusiasm  and  harmony,  and  he  knew  that  it  was 
a  rising  sun.  So  it  is  with  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf:  it  has 
arrived  at  a  period  when  we  can  see  that  we  are  looking  upon  a 
rising  and  not  upon  a  setting  sun.     (Applause.) 

The  President  :  The  membership  of  our  association  is-  not 
confined  to  those  who  can  hear,  but  it  is  participated  in  also  by  those 
who  cannot  hear ;  many  of  our  deaf  members  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  our  proceedings,  and  help  us  in  every  way  they  can.  We 
have  with  us  to-day,  a  lady  who  has  come  all  the  way  from  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan,  who  came  to  do  what  she  can  to  help  the  cause, 
and  I  am  sure  we  have  very  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  Mrs. 
Finney  to  our  meeting.  She  has  placed  in  my  hands  a  short  account 
of  her  own  very  remarkable  e^iperience  in  learning  speech  and 
speech  reading,  which  I  will  read  to  you,  and  then  Mrs.  Finney 
will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  concerning  her  life  and 
experience  that  would  be  of  value  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  of 
teaching  the  deaf 

Crosbyside,  Lake  George,  New  York, 

July  3,  1892. 

Dr.  Bell  :  Dear  Sir: — As  you  have  expressed  some  interest 
in  me  I  will  write  you  a  little  of  my  history  and  life.  You  can 
make  such  use  of  it  as  you  think  best  for  the  good  of  the  cause  we 
have  so  much  at  heart. 

My  father  s  grandfather,  John  Barstow,  came  from  England  in 
1635  and  settled  in  Connecticut.  My  father's  father  moved  to 
Vermont,  six  miles  south  of  Burlington,  in  the  town  of  Shelburne. 
My  father  was  born  there  and  died  there.     That  is  my  birthplace. 

I  have  a  sister  ten  years  older  than  myself  and  a  brother  two 
years  older  than  myself,  who  are  deaf  like  myself.     We  all  became 
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<fcaf  at  the  age  of  three  and  a  half  years.  No  cause  k'hbWh.  It 
was  not  hereditary.  We  grew  more  deaf  as  We  .grelw  older,' are 
now  entirely  deaf,  and  have  been  so  for  many  years.  I  was  bQrn  in 
1825.  We  were  sent  to  the  public  school  with  hearing  children, 
and  were  treated  the  same,  excepting  that  my  sister  and  brother 
were  spqken  to  loudly,  close  to  the  ear,  until  my  sister  was  ten 
years  old  when  she  began  to  read  lips,  I  do  not  remember  being 
spoken  to  that  way  myself.  I  do  not  remember  hearing  common 
conversation.  I  was  made  to  look  at  the  lips  from  the  first  and 
read  speech  from  them.  I  tried  to  move  my  own  in  the  same  way 
to  form  words,  at  the  same  time  using  my  voice.  I  never  had  any 
especial  training  in  voice  culture.  In  fact  I  have  scarcely  ever  been 
shown  how  to  speak  correctly. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  I  had  scarlet  fever ;  the  canker  ate  my 
palate  half  off.  I  was  conscious  of  a  change  in  my  voice,  which 
before  had  been  clear,  and  strong.  I  became  unwilling  to  use  it, 
and  for  about  eight  years  I  would  whisper  in  company,  and 
although  ambitious  to  obtain  an  education  higher  than  that  to  be 
had  in  the  public  school,  I  was  not  willing  to  have  my  voice  heard 
in  other  schools. 

I  read  a  good  deal  and  wrote  my  thoughts  in  prose  and  verses 
and  some  in  blank  verse  and  acrostics,  and  I  had  many  correspon- 
dents to  whom  I  wrote  letters.  I  never  saw  a  deaf  and  dumb 
person  until  I  was  about  27.  When  my  father  returned  from  the 
legislature  (as  a  Representative)  he  brought  a  report  from  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  which  I  read.  It  was  the  first  time 
.1  had  any  knowledge  of  any  school  for  the  deaf.  When  he  ^gain 
returned  from  the  legislature  (as  a  Senator)  he  brought  another  of 
the  reports — that  for  the  year  185 1.  I  became  greatly  interested 
in  the  letters  from  the  deaf  and  dumb  children,  as  well  as  in  the 
reports  of  the  school.  I  wrote  to  the  Principal,  Mr.  Weld,  and  told 
him  about  myself  and  brother  arid  sister.  He  replied  to  it  inviting 
me  to  visit  the  Asylum  and  stay  four  weeks  and  expressing  much 
surprise  at  what  I  wrote  and  a  desire  to  see  me. 

It  was  with  very  much  difficulty  that  I  obtained  my  father's 
consent.  I  spent  four  weeks  at  the  Asylum  in  the  Spring  of  1852 
— forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Weld  said  it  could  not  be  possible  but  that 
we  used  signs  some  in  our  conversation.  He  also  said  we  could 
not  read  poetry  different  from  prose.  I  assured  him  that  I  did  not 
read  it  iri  the  same  way.  He  gave  me  three  girls  to  t^ach  for  a 
week;  one  of  them  was  born  deaf  and  dumb.  I  taught  them  to 
say  some  sentences  and  to  read  my  lips  in  learning  them.  He 
had  us  in  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  week  for  an  examination  and 
expressed  much  surprise  at  the  result.  Mons.  Clerc,  one  of  the 
teachers,  said  he  never  knew  such  a  case  as  mine,  and  that  1  ought 
to  have  a  class  there  and  a  salary  of  |[6oo  a  year.  Mr.  \Veld  said 
t^at  if  they- had  enough  new  pupils  the  next  school  year  to  warrant 
th^  forming  of  another  class  and  employing  another  teacher  he 
iwould  like  to  have  me  come  and  teach  a  class  of  those  most  apt  to 
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learn  lip-reading  e^nd  speaking.     He  wrote  to  me; in  the  Fall  that 
they  did^not  have. enough.  .    .., 

I  was  txiamed  the  following  year,  and  removed  to. Michigan. 
I  have  since  visited  the  institutions  for  the  Deaf  in  Flint,  Micliigan, 
and  Olathe,  Kansas;  also  Mr.  Westervelt*s  and  Miss  McCowen*s 
Schools  for. the  Deaf.'. 

My  husband  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  in 
Company  E,  Sixth  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  died  of  a  waund  from  a 
rebel  sharpshooter's  rifle,  while  in  the  act  of  bringing  one  of  his 
men  offihe  field  of  battle  while  he  was  acting  captain,  on  the  day 
Lee  surrendered,  April  9,  1865. 

We  had  two  small  boys.  I  brought  them  up  alone.  The 
eldest  died  last  Winter  ;  the  youngest  is  a  lawyer  in  Kansas  City. 
Through  him  I  learned  of  the  meeting  here  last  year  (froni  Miss 
Daisy  Way),  and  she  wished  me  to  be  present.  I  visited  in 
Kansas  City  thife  Winter  and  met  Miss  Way  several  times.  She 
told  me  about  Miss  McCowen's  school,  and  wrote  to  Miss 
McCowen  about  me.  The  result  was  an  invitation  to  visit  her 
school  on  my  way  home.  I  did  30,  and  Miss  McCowen  afterwards 
spent  a  couple  of  days  with  me  at  my  home  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
She  and  Miss  Way  seemed  anxious  to  meet  me  here  this  Summer, 
but  they  are  not  here,  which  I  greatly  regret.  I  was  invited  to  go 
with  a  friend  to  New  York.  I  did  so,  and  am  on  my  way  to 
Vermont. 

I  was  a  regular;  attendant  at  ch\irch,  Sabbath-school,  and 
prayer-meetings  with  my  father.  I  was  sometimes  requested  to 
make  a  prayer.  I  often  spoke.  I  used  to  find  the  chapters,  hymns, 
and  texts  given,  out  by  the  ministers.  They  did  not  use  to  wear 
moustaches.  I  could  understand  much  of  the  sermon,  if  the 
minister  spoke  plain.  At  one  time  I  only  had  a  side  view  of  his 
face  and  understood  every  word.  He  did  not  turn  hi?i  face  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  but  kept  still.  I  have  understood  the  whole  of  a 
prayer.  I  have  injured  my  eyesight  by  too  much  reading,  and 
cannot  read  speech  as  well  now  as  I  could  then.  My  voice  has 
been  husky  at  times  since  I  was  thirteen  years  old.  I  do  not  use 
it  in  talking  to  the  deaf  who  read  lips.  I  carry  on  silent  conversa- 
tions with  my  brother  and  sister  above  named,  and  two  sisters  who 
hear,  but  can  read  the  lips. 

In  haste  and  very  respectfully,       Mrs.  M.  E.  Finney, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  President  :  I  am  sure  we  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  say 
a  few  words.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  any  one  ask  questions 
of  Mrs.  Finney.  Miss  Fuller  will  you  ask  Mrs.  Finney  some 
questions? 

(Mrs.  Finney  took  the  platform,  declaring  that  she  had  never 
before  addressed  an  audience  and  had  no  confidence  in  herself) 

Miss  Fuller  :  Do  you  go  among  the  people  of  the  village  or 
town  where  you  live  ? 
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Mrs.  Finney  :  I  go  with  those  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  understanding  them  ? 

A.  If  they,  talk  plainly  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  enjoy  talking  with  children  ? 

A.  Very  much  indeed ;  I  am  very  fond  of  children. 

Q.  Can  you  understand  children  readily? 

A.  Those  I  am  accustomed  to. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  rapid  speech  better  than  slow  speech  ? 

A.  I  understand  slow  speech  better. 

The  President  :  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have 
never  been  in  a  school  for  the  deaf? 

A.  I  have  never  been  in  any  for  instruction. 

Mr.  Crouter  :  How  did  you  learn  to  read  by  the  lips  ? 

A.  Through  my  brothers  and  sisters.     I  watched  their  lips  and 
tried  to  imitate  them,  using  my  voice  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  from  imitation  ? 

A.  Yes.     When  I  went  to  school  I  always  looked  at  the  teacher 
and  understood  her.     I  looked  at  her  lips. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  a  hearing  school  ? 

A.  Yes,  always. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  go  to  a  hearing  school  ? 

A.  Until  I  was  about  fifteen. 

Q.  Have  you  hearing  brothers  and  sisters  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  three  hearing  brothers  and  two  hearing  sisters. 

Q.  You  attended  the  same  classes  they  did  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  members  of  your  family 
ever  lived  in  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  Not  any  of  them. 

Q.  Did  any  one,  by  the  name  of  Barstow,  ever  live  in  Phila- 
delphia ? 

Mr.  Crouter  :  There  was  a  little  girl  in  that  family  who  became 
deaf.  She  came  to  a  school  in  Philadelphia  and  she  was  in  my 
class.  She  could  speak  and  read  the  lips  very  well,  and  she  was  a 
very  bright  little  girl. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  family  was  related  to  the 
Barstow's  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Miss  Fuller  :  How  old  were  you  when  you  became  totally 
deaf? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  just  how  old.     It  has  been  several  years. 
Mr.  Crouter  :  Could  you  hear  when  you  were  ten  years  old  ? 
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A.  Loud  sounds  a  little.  I  grew  worse  as  I  grew  older.  I  do 
not  remember  hearing  common  conversation. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  when  you  were  fourteen  years  old  ? 

A.  Very  loud  sounds  a  little,  but  I  could  not  hear  people  talk 
at  all.  I  could  not  understand  people  when  they  spoke  to  me, 
unless  I  watched  their  lips  and  mouths.  Those  who  knew  me  did 
not  talk  loud  in  my  ears. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  what  people  said  to  you  when  you  were 
six  years  old  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember ;  I  don't  think  so. 

The  President  :  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  remem- 
ber sufficiently  that  which  people  talked  about  ? 

A.  I  could  not  distinguish  the  sounds  if  I  could  hear  them ;  I 
could  not  understand  unless  I  looked  at  their  lips.  I  don't  remem- 
ber hearing  them. 

Q.  You  have  two  sisters  who  are  deaf  like  yourself? 

A.  One  sister  and  one  brother. 

Q.  Do  you  talk  together  by  word  of  mouth  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Entirely? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  spell  on  your  fingers? 

A.  I  learned  to  make  letters  with  my  fingers,  but  I  don't  use 
them. 

Q.  Why  not  ? 

A.  I  don't  have  to. 

Mrs.  Schmidt  :  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  think  deaf  children 
should  be  trained  ? 

Mrs.  Finney:  I  think  deaf  children  who  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing speech  could  be  taught  better  if  put  in  a  school  with  hearing 
children  ;  I  think  they  better  be  together. 

Q.  You  think  that  deaf  children  should  be  associated  with 
hearing  children  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  they  can  learn  much  better  in  that  way, 
if  they  have  been  with  them  from  infancy  and  taught  to  talk  and 
read  lips ;  the  hearing  ones  tell  them  many  things. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  can  understand  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Dr.  Bell  :  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  us  anything  you 
would  like  to. 

A.  What  shall  I  say,  this  is  my  first  speech. 

The  President  :  We  are  ready  to  hear  you. 
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Mrs.  Finney  :  I  am  very  jglad  to  be  here  and  to  know  that  I  be-- 
long  to  you,  to  your  tribe,  as  it  were,  especially  to  those  who  are 
deaf,  and  who  speak  and  read  lipfs  as  I  do,  and  if  there  is  any  thing 
that  I  can  do  to  help  this  cause,  1  am  very  glad  to  do  so.  For 
forty  years  I  have  been  anxious  to  let  the  world  know  that  deaf 
children  could  be  taught  to  speak  and  read  lips  instead  of  making 
signs.  I  pity  the  child  who  has  not  had  the  chance  to  learn  to 
read  people's  lips,  arid  to  speak.  And  I  pity  the  mother  who  can- 
not teach  them  or  does  not  know  that  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Crouter  :  Have  you  taught  your  own  children  to  speak  ? 

Mrs.  Finney  :  My  own  children  were  not  deaf,  I  always  talked 
to  them. 

The  President  :  How  did  they  talk  to  you  when  they  were 
very  little  ? 

Mrs.  Finney  :  They  looked  up  at  me  and  moved  their  lips 
plainly.  I^  want  to  tell  you  something.  Miss  McCowen, — I  presume 
some  of  you  know  her, — wrote  me  this  Spring,  that  she  had  a  letter 
from  a  lady  in  Blairswell,  Michigan,  twelve  miles  from  where  I  live,, 
who  had  a  little  girl  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  is  now  five 
years  old,  and  she  wanted  to  know  what  could  be  done  with  her,, 
and  whether  she  could  teach  her  to  speak ;  and  she  sent  a  letter  refer- 
ring her  to  me,  and  said  she  presumed  that  I  would  hear  from  her 
soon.  From  this  lady,  her  name  was  Mrs.  A.  L.  Thompson,  (I  do 
not  know  whether  I  speak  right  or  not,  you  will  have  to  tell  me,)  I 
received  a  letter  and  she  said  she  would  like  to  meet  me  personally^ 
and  I  wrote  her  to  come  and  see  me  and  bring  her  little  girl ;  she  came 
but  she  did  not  bring  the  little  girl.  I  was  disappointed.  I  talked  with 
her  some  time  and  finally  I  mentioned  that  there  was  a  baby  in 
another  part  of  my  house,  but  its  crying  did  not  disturb  me.  She 
said,  *'  It  does  not  disturb  you  ?  "  I  said,  "  No,  I  cannot  hear  it  at 
all,"  and  she  said,  "  How  do  you  hear  me  ?  "  I  answered,  "  I  do  not 
hear  you,"  and  she  said,  "  How  do  you  know  what  I  say  ?  "  I  said,. 
"  I  see  what  you  say."  She  said,  ''  You  see  what  I  say  ?  "  I  replied 
"I  understand  by  the  movements  of  your  lips;"  then  she  said^ 
"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing."  Just  think  of  her  trying  to  have 
her  child  learn  to  speak,  and  not  knowing  that  she  could  be  taught 
to  read  speech  !  I  felt  so  sorry  for  that  poor  mother.  She  said,  **  I 
will  come  again  and  bring  the  little  girl."  She  did  so.  I  tried  to 
talk  to  her;  she  could  only  say  "  Mamma,"  and  she  was  five  years 
old.  She  has  a  good  voice  ;  her  mother  never  tried  to  teach  her 
to  talk  at  all,  (she  did  not  know  it  was  possible  till  lately),  but 
motioned  to  her  when  she  wanted  to  speak  to  her.     I  showed  the 
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child  some  pictures  and  flowers,  and  tried  to  make  her  say  "  flowers," 
but  she  refused  to  try  to  at  first.  I  persevered  and  took  her  in  the 
garden  and  gave  her  a  bouquet.  Her  mother  was  with  me.  I  said, 
"  Try  and  make  her  say  '  flowers/  "  She  put  her  hand  under  the 
child's  chin  and  showed  her  how  to  put  her  upper  teeth  over  her 
lower  lip  and  say  "  flowers,"  she  said  *'  f — mamma."  After  a  while  she 
said  "  flowers."  Mothers  do  not  know  what  they  can  do  with  their 
children  who  are  deaf  and  I  think  we  should  publish  more  to  the 
world  than  we  do,  what  is  possible  to  do  for  children  who  are  deaf, 
and  not  let  them  grow  up  and  not  know  anything  about  talking. 
My  friends  do  not  know  about  and  appreciate  this  work  as  I  do.  Some 
of  them  seemed  to  think  it  was  very  foolish  for  me  to  try  and  come 
here  alone ;  even  my  sister,  who  is  deaf  said,  **  What  is  the  use  of 
your  going  to  Lake  Greorge  ?  "  A  lady  was  in  Saratoga  last  week 
who  is  from  New  York.  I  told  her  I  was  going  to  attend  this 
Convention,  and  I  said,  "  Do  you  not  think  it  is  better  for  the  deaf 
to  speak  than  to  use  signs  ?  "  She  replied,  "  No,  I  do  not."  There 
were  other  ladies  from  New  York  there.  One  of  them  said  she  heard 
a  man  who  was  deaf  and  dumb  once,  and  had  been  taught  to  speak, 
and  he  made  such  horrid  noises  in  trying  to  talk  that  she  wished  he 
would  not  talk.  I  feel  such  an  interest  in  this  work  that  I  shall 
continue  to  do  what  I  can.  I  give  thanks  to  my  Heavenly  Father 
for  all  I  am  capable  of  doing.  If  it  was  not  for  His  help  I  would 
not  have  been  able  to  get  along  since  my  husband  died,  alone,  and 
bring  up  my  children  ;  but  by  the  grace  of  God  I  have  been  able  to 
do  all  these  things,  putting  my  trust  in  Him.  I  appreciate  your 
kindness. 

The  President  :  I  am  sure — and,  on  the  part  of  this  Associa- 
tion, I  must  thank  you  very  much  for  what  you  have  said  to  us, 
— that  you  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  cause.  The  next  member  of 
our  Association  who  will  speak  is  Miss  Annie  Lowery,  from  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Miss  Lowery:  I  lost  my  hearing  about  nine  years  ago,  from 
Cerebral  Meningitis.  My  father  did  not  know  of  any  school  for 
the  deaf,  and  he  sent  me  to  the  public  school,  but  I  could  not 
understand  much  that  was  said,  so  I  used  speech  very  little,  sitting 
silent  in  the  school  nearly  all  day  long.  I  continued  in  this  way 
for  three  years ;  then  I  went  to  the  Cincinnati  School  for  the  Deaf. 
It  seemed  very  hard  at  first,  as  I  could  not  speak  to  them  ;  some- 
times I  had  to  read  several  times  before  they  could  understand  me. 
I  wondered  why  the  teacher  made  me  watch  the  lips  of  others  so 
closely.     One  day  my  teacher  spoke  and  I  did  not  understand  her, 


then  she  wrote  it  on  the  slate  very  rapidly,  and  I  could  not  under- 
stand it,  so  I  said,  **  Please  rub  it  out  and  write  it  better."  I  have 
been  in  the  school  six  years,  and  now  seldom  have  any  difficulty  in 
understanding  what  people  say.  I  notice  also  that  people  seldom 
ask  me  to  repeat  what  I  say. 

About  a  year  ago  I  went  where  they  taught  the  Manual  Method. 
I  did  not  want  to  go  away  from  the  Oral  School  in  Cincinnati,  and 
was  pleased  when  I  was  told  that  I  might  remain.  I  should  like  to 
be  with  hearing  children  and  see  if  I  could  learn  the  same  lessons 
in  the  same  way.  I  am  thankful  for  the  attention  given  me,  and  I  am 
proud  to  think  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Association  for  Prdmoting 
the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  friends 
for  giving  me  that  honor. 

The  President  :  If  any  one  would  like  to  ask  Miss  Lowery 
any  questions,  she  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Crouter  :  Can  you  hear,  Miss  Lowery  ? 

Miss  Lowery  :  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  became  deaf? 

A.  Eight  years  old. 

The  President  :  Did  you  go  to  school  for  hearing  children 
before  going  to  the  Cincinnati  school  ? 

Miss  Lowery  :  Three  years. 

The  President  :  Are  there  any  more  questions  ?  (Turning  to 
Miss  Lowery) :  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Orville  Howard, 
of  Boston,  is  the  next  who  will  come  before  us, 

Mr.  Howard  :  I  became  deaf  when  I  was  about  six  years  old. 
I  went  to  the  public  school  where  I  lived,  and  so  passed  through 
the  different  classes  for  about  seven  years,  and  graduated  from 
the  highest  class  in  the  Grammar  School.  I  then  went  to  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  read  the  lips 
more  perfectly.  I  entered  the  Berkeley  Schpol  last  October,  and 
was  put  into  the  lowest  class  of  the  High  School  Department.  I 
study  algebra,  arithmetic,  history,  grammar,  physics  and  reading, 
and  expect  to  take  up  French  next  year.  I  recite  with  the  other 
classes,  and  can  understand  all  the  teachers  very  well,  and  when  I 
finish  the  studies  of  that  school  I  hope  to  goto  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  there  learn  to  be  an  architect.  My  friends  at 
home  are  all  hearing  boys,  and  I  get  on  with  them  even  better  than 
with  the  deaf  people. 

Mr.  Crouter:  Did  you  never  attend  any  school  for  the 
deaf  except  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

A.  No,  sir. 
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The  President  :  How  long  were  you  there  ? 

A.  One  year. 

Q.  You  went  there  to  learn  lip  reading. 

A.  Yes  sir,  to  learn  lip  reading. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  questions  to  be  asked  ? 

Mr.  Davidson  :  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  he  knew  how  to 
read  the  lips  before  he  went  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  but  I  went  there  to  learn  it  more  perfectly. 

Mr.  Davidson:  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  communicating 
with  people  by  that  means  before  you  went  to  the  Horace  Mann 
School  ?' 

Miss  Jordan:  He  told  me  that  before  entering  our  school  he 
did  not  get  along  with  his  lessons  there  in  the  school  with  the 
hearing  children,  as  the  teacher  did  not  give  him  time,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  read  story  books  while  the  recitations  were  going  on ; 
and,  although  he  went  along  with  his  lessons,  he  did  not  get  along 
as  well  as  he  did  after  he  came  to  our  school. 

Mr.  Crouter  :  Still  he  says  he  passed  through  one  of  the 
Primary  Schools  in  Boston  before  he  went  to  the  school  for  the  deaf. 

Miss  Jordan  :  It  was  in  Randolph,  where  he  lived. 

Mr.  President  :  Thanks.     Miss  Bowden  wishes  to  address  us. 

Miss  BowDEN  :*  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  As 
i  am  much  interested  in  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  myself.  When  I  was  a  little 
girl  of  two-and*a-half  years  old,  I  lost  my  hearing.  I  always 
attended  the  Public  Schools  with  my  sister,  and  the  teachers 
noticed  my  condition.  They  took  pains  to  teach  me  speech.  I 
took  pleasure  in  speaking  to  the  teachers.  When  I  was  about 
twelve  years  old,  my  mother  made  inquiries  into  keeping  my  speech 
up.  I  was  sent  to  a  Deaf-Mute  Institution.  At  the  time  of  my 
entrance  the  instruction  of  speech  was  given  up.  I  gradually  lost 
all  of  my  speech.  The  Northampton  School  was  founded  one  year 
after  I  left  school.  I  left  school,  and  went  home  and  lost  all  I  had 
been  taught  after  being  there  one  year.  Now  I  regret  very  much 
that  I  cannot  speak  at  all.  Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  taken 
some  lessons  in  speech,  and  I  think  as  long  as  I  remain  here  I  will 
be  a  pure  oralist.  I  have  two  little  girls  who  speak.  They  have 
been  asked  why  I  do  not  learn  to  speak.  I  am  rather  too  old  to 
learn.  Since  I  have  been  here  and  seen  the  deaf  speaking,  I  am 
much  tempted  to  take  lessons  when  I  get  home.  I  have  been  so  much 
nterested  in  the  school  exercises  here,  and  I  have  enjoyed  myself 
♦Miss  Bowden  used  the  Manual  alphabet  in  delivering  her  address. 
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watching  the  deaf  children  speak  ;  I  think  it  is  very  wonderful.  I 
wish  you  success. 

Mr.  President  :  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any 
other  of  our  deaf  friends  to-day  who  may  desire  to  say  a  few 
words. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  I  think  that  this  idea  of  having  the  deal 
relate  their  experiences  is  a  very  good  one,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  each  to  tell  all  about  himself  that  may  be  of  any  help  to  others, 
I  began  to  grow  deaf  when  about  eight  years  of  age,  I  believe,  but 
I  continued  in  the  hearing  schools  until  I  was  about  thirteen.  I 
was  at  first  able  to  hear  well  enough  to  get  along  fairly  well,  and 
then  I  was  obliged  to  rely  to  some  extent  on  lip  reading.  At 
thirteen,'  I  went  to  Philadelphia.  I  was  put  in  a  sign  class. 
There  was  no  pure  oral  instruction  then  and  we  had  what  was  known 
as  the  Combined  Method.  I  had  some  oral  instruction, — about 
one-half  hour  or  one  hour  a  day.  I  desired  to  learn  to  read  the 
lips  well,  as  I  had  heard  that  it  could  be  done,  so  I  went  to  the 
principal  and  requested  him  to  establish  a  pure  oral  class  in  the 
school.  There  were  a  number  of  young  men  and  women  there 
who  had  lost  their  hearing  at  an  advanced  age,  several  such  enter- 
ing at  the  same  time  I  did,  and  they  joined  in  my  request.  This 
will  show  1  am  not  such  a  recent  convert  to  oralism  as  some  have 
said. 

The  principal  did  not  believe  in  pure  oralism,  and  refused  to 
do  as  we  wished.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  when  I  went 
home  and  began  to  speak,  my  mother  expressed  surprise  at  the 
change  in  my  voice.  I  had  lost  considerable  facility  in  speech. 
When  I  entered  the  school  I  could  talk  as  well  as  any  one.  When  I 
left,  after  three  .years,  my  speech  was  rather  poor,  I  believe. 
There  were  very  few  Qpportunities  to  speak — only  an  occasional 
word  in  the  school-room  to  the  teacher.  Then  I  went  to  college. 
They  had  no  oral  instruction  there  at  the  time,  except  in  the  Primary 
Department,  with  which  the  college  students  had  nothing  to  do. 
The  young  men  went  into  society  in  the  city,  to  some  extent, 
and  in  that  way  I  managed  to  keep  up  my  speech,  but  I  found  such 
difficulty  in  reading  the  lips  that  I  taught  my  friends  to  spell.  One 
young  man,  whom  I  knew  there,  almost  lost  his  power  of  speech, 
although  he  lost  his  hearing  when  quite  old — sixteen  I  think. 
He  went  into  society  a  great  deal,  more  than  I  did,  and  more  than 
most  other  students,  as  he  was  considerable  of  a  ladies'  man,  but 
somehow  he  lost  much  of  his  speech.  I  think  that  the  reason 
for  it  is  that  as  a  man's  mind  goes  on  expanding,  there  must  be 
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an  enlarged  vocabulary  to  express  his  ideas.  As  he  enlarges  his 
vocabulary  he  must  learn  to  pronounce  the  new  words,  and  jf  he 
does  not,  when  he  speaks  them,  he  pronounces  Ihem  wrong. 
Then  people  laugh  at  him,  and  he  becomes  discouraged  and 
stops  speaking.  This  young  man  still  talks,  but  his  voice  is  very 
harsh,  and  when  he  gets  among  cultured  people  I  believe  he 
always  writes.  At  one  time  I  was  often  tempted  to  do  this, 
and  hesitated  about  taking  up  conversation  with  others,  for  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  people  smile  at  one's  blunders ;  but  I  resisted  the 
temptation  by  never  carrying  a  pad  or  pencil  with  me. 

I  think  that  there  should  be  a  pure  oral  college  for  the  deaf; 
or  at  least  pure  oral  instruction  for  those  who  desire  it  in  the  pres- 
ent college.  Pure  oral  instruction  should  not  end  with  the  primary 
schools ;  it  should  go  through  the  whole  school  and  college  course. 
The  present  method  in  Washington  is  doing  very  good  work  they 
say,  but  my  experience  in  school  is  that  half  an  hour  or  an  hour's 
speech  a  day  amounts  to  little.  Instruction  by  speech  all  day  long 
and  all  the  year  round  is  what  is  wanted.  I  have  tried  from  time 
to  time  the  experiment  of  having '  instruction  in  lip-reading  for 
half  an  hour  a  day,  for  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  learn  to  read 
the  lips  well,  but  I  have  never  succeeded  in  doing  anything 
until  the  past  year,  when  I  have  been  under  pure  oral  instruction 
(referring  to  his  wife).  I  went  to  the  Northampton  School  for  a 
teacher,  and  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  of  lip-reading  during  the 
last  year.  I  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come  I  may  learn  to  read  the 
lips  as  well  as  any  one  on  the  stage  to-day. 

Mr.  President:  Are  there  any  other  of  our  friends  who 
desire  to  address  us  ? 

Miss  Hoadley:  I  went  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  when  I 
was  eight  years  old.  I  was  there  about  eight  or  nine  years.  A 
year  ago  last  September  I  went  from  there  to  the  Berkeley  School. 
It  is  a  private  school  for  the  hearing,  and  has  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  scholars.  I  was  put  into  the  third  class  of  the  high  school 
course,  with  those  of  my  own  age.  The  second  year  I  was  pro- 
moted into  the  second  class.  There  I  was  taught  algebra,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  history,  French,  physics,  literature  and  Latin. 
From  my  experience  I  can  tell  you  that  the  deaf  can  get  along  just 
as  well  as  the  hearing.  There  were  ten  in  my  class,  four  girls  and 
six  boys.  We  had  an  examination  one  day  in  physics,  and  when 
it  was  over  the  teacher  came  up  to  give  out  the  report  of  the  exami- 
nation. He  said  only  four  had  passed,  and  that  I  was  one  of  them. 
I  was  very  glad.     You  know  physics  is  very  hard,  and   needs  a 


great  deal  of  explanation  from  the  teacher,  all  of  which  I  got  from 
reading  his  lips ;  there  is  no  writing  done  during  recitations,  but 
only  when  we  have  examinations.  I  think  that  showed  that  the  deaf 
can  do  just  as  well  as  the  hearing.  I  went  on  and  studied  French 
and  Latin  just  as  the  rest  did,  and  was  treated  as  if  I  could  hear. 
I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

I  passed  all  the  examinations,  and  next  year  I  shall  be  in  the 
first  class,  but  I  want  very  much  to  get  a  higher  education,  so  I  am 
going  to  take  the  college  course.  1  have  already  begun  it  by  taking 
up  French  and  Latin.  I  think  it  will  take  about  two  years  to  prepare 
for  college.  There  is  a  college  for  the  deaf  in  Washington,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  go  there,  as  they  use  the  sign  language.  I  have 
never  learned  the  sign  language,  and  do  not  wish  to.  I  get  along 
better  with  hearing  people,  as  I  can  read  their  lips  and  talk  with 
them  with  very  little  trouble.  I  have  thought  a  great  many  times 
that  it  is  very  much  better  to  learn  to  talk,  as  there  are  so  few  people 
who  can  understand  the  sign  language.  I  am  always  glad  to  think 
that  whoever  I  meet  I  can  talk  with  them,  and  they  with  me,  by 
the  use  of  the  lips  alone.  If  1  could  not  talk,  I  should  have  to 
learn  the  sign  language,  then  my  whole  family  would  have  to  learn, 
it,  too,  and  also  my  friends,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  I  should  be 
happy.  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  a  college  for  the  deaf,  as  I  would 
then  have  to  stop  talking.  I  want  to  go  to  a  college  like  Wellesley 
or  Smith,  and  get  more  education  as  other  people  do.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  get  a  higher  education. 

Mr.  Booth  :  You  did  not  tell  us  how  old  you  were  when  you 
became  deaf. 

Miss  Hoadley:  I  forgot  that;  I  was  three  years  old  when  I 
became  deaf. 

The  President:  Can  you  hear  at  all  now  ? 

A.  I  cannot  hear  a  sound,  and  I  have  no  idea  what  sound  is. 
I  was  three  years  old  in  March,  and  the  following  July  I  became 
deaf  by  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  swing  in  motion.  It  destroyed 
the  nerve  which  made  me  hear ;  since  then  I  have  never  heard  a 
word,  and  I  have  no  idea  what  sound  is.  My  mother  was  afraid 
after  I  became  deaf  that  I  would  lose  my  speech,  so  she  made  me 
talk  as  much  as  possible,  and  sent  me  to  school  with  hearing  chil- 
dren. She  talked  to  me  so  that  I  would  have  to  talk  too,  in  order 
to  answer  her,  and  that  kept  me  from  losing  my  speech.  If  more 
mothers  would  do  the  same,  perhaps  there  would  be  no  need  of 
the  use  of  the  sign  language. 
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The  President  :  You  are  now  at  the  Berkeley  School,  in 
Boston,  with  hearing  and  speaking  persons  ?  Do  you  understand 
what  your  friends  say  and  do  they  understand  you,  and  are  you 
among  hearing  young  ladies  there  ? 

A.  I  am  with  them  all  the  time,  and  go  around  with  them  in 
school.  Sometimes  in  mathematics,  when  the  teacher  explains  a 
problem  and  the  recitation  is  over,  some  of  the  girls  would  come 
to  me  to  have  me  explain  the  problems  to  them.  I  sit  where  I  can 
see  the  teacher,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  very  close  to  him. 
Sometimes  he  would  tell  about  a  problem  in  geometry,  then  he 
would  suddenly  ask  a  question  about  it,  and  would  often  call  upon 
me  for  the  answer.  I  have  not  decided  what  college  I  will  attend, 
but  think  I  will  go  to  Wellesley, 

Mr.  Crouter  :  If  there  was  an  oral  college  for  the  deaf  would 
you  prefer  going  to  it,  or  would  you  prefer  to  go  to  a  college  for 
the  hearing  ? 

A.  1  think  I  would  rather  go  to  one  for  the  hearing,  because  I 
have  had  the  experience  in  that  line,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  have  an  oral  school,  as  I  think  a  great  many  more  would 
try  for  a  higher  education. 

The  President:  What  would  you  prefer,  an  oral,  or  an 
ordinary  college.  If  we  had  an  oral  college  for  the  deaf,  would 
you  prefer  the  oral,  or  the  university  ? 

A.  I  would  prefer  going  to  an  ordinary  college,  as  I  think  it  is 
possible  for  the  deaf  to  get  along  as  well  as  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Crouter  :  Suppose  there  were  ten  or  fifteen  young  ladies 
in  this  school  with  you,  and  all  of  them  deaf.  Do  you  think  they 
could  get  the  lectures  and  explanations  from  the  teachers'  lips  as 
you  do? 

A.  I  think  they  could  if  given  a  chance. 

Q.  Are  you  called  upon  to  repeat  problems  and  recite  in  class 
as  your  hearing  classmates  are  ? 

A.  I  am  just  the  same ;  the  teacher  calls  me  up  and  tells  me 
to  work  out  a  problem  on  the  board,  before  the  class. 

Q.  What  studies  are  you  taking  now? 

A.  Algebra,  geometry,  arithmetic,  French,  Latin,  literature 
and  reading. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  same  recitations  precisely  ? 

A.  Precisely  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  your  teacher  favors  you  a  little  ? 

A.  No,  I  know  he  does  not.  From  what  I  have  been  through 
I  do  not  believe  that  only  a  part  of  the  deaf  can  do  it,  but  I  think 
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that  every  one  on  this  earth  can,  if  people  would  only  give  them 
a  chance.  When  they  become  deaf,  their  parents  often  think,  O, 
well,  I  do  not  believe  they  can  do  anything  at  all,  so  they  leave 
them  alone.  They  are  left  to  their  own  thoughts.  My  mother 
made  me  go  with  the  hearing  children. 

Mr.  Crouter  :  But  all  mothers  are  not  alike. 

A.  I  think  if  it  were  printed  and  talked  more  about  and  more 
people  knew  more  about  it  that  perhaps  more  mothers  would  do  so. 

Q.  Suppose  that  at  the  College  for  the  Deaf  in  Washington, 
oral  recitations  were  permitted — you  could  recite  orally,  your 
instruction  would  be  oral,  not  by  spelling  or  writing — would  you 
prefer  going  to  Wellesley  or  Smith  College,  rather  than  the  College 
in  Washington  ? 

A.  I  would  rather  go  to  Wellesley. 

Q.  There  are  young  gentlemen  at  the  College  at  Washington  ? 

A.  That  makes  no  difference ;  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  college 
to  meet  young  gentlemen,  but  to  get  a  higher  education,  that's 
what  I  am  after. 

Q.  I  thought  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen  might  be  an 
assistance  to  you  ? 

A.  I  had  rather  go  where  there  are  none. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  young  lady  whether 
she  understood  what  has  been  said  from  the  platform,  when  seated 
in  the  audience  ? 

Miss  Hoadley:  I  understood  a  little;  I  could  not  understand 
any  of  the  signs  which  the  deaf  used.  Miss  Fuller  told  me  some- 
thing of  what  was  being  said  while  they  were  talking  through  them. 

Q.  Could  you  follow  the  lectures  in  the  hearing  university  ? 

A.  I  think  I  could.  • 

The  President  :  The  argument  is  that  if  you  could  not  under- 
stand what  was  said  on  this  platform,  how  can  you  understand 
what  goes  on  in  Wellesley  College  ? 

A.  I  think  I  could  understand  them  in  Wellesley,  because  I 
shall  be  with  them  all  the  time,  I  shall  get  used  to  them,  and  will 
get  a  great  deal  of  what  they  say. 

Mr.  Booth  :  She  has  not  said  she  did  not  understand  those 
who  spoke,  but  those  who  talked  in  signs.  Did  you  understand 
Dr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Greene  ? 

Miss  Hoadley  :  I  understood  a  little  of  what  Dr.  Greene  said. 
I  thought  I  understood  him  when  he  said,  '*  1  have  a  new  desk." 
One  Sunday  I  was  at  church  with  my  parents.  We  had  an  old 
gentleman  eighty-two  years  of  age  to  preach  for  us.     I  had  never 
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seen  him  preach  before,  but  the  first  thing  I  thought  of  was  that  I 
could  understand  him  if  I  tried.  I  was  able  to  follow  him  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  sermon,  and  when  he  first  gave  out  the  text 
I  understood  what  it  was.  He  told  us  about  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  he  wanted  to  give  the  proofs  of  it.  He  told  the 
story  of  the  blind  man,  and  I  could  follow  that  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  He  also  told  another  about  five  loaves  and  two  fishes, 
and  the  man  taking  up  his  bed  and  walking.  I  went  to  Sunday- 
school  afterwards  and  my  teacher  asked  the  class  if  they  could  tell 
what  the  six  proofs  were  that  were  given  out  in  the  sermon.  No 
one  said  anything  for  a  long  time  and  during  that  time  I  could 
have  told  four  or  five  of  them,  only  I  did  not  want  to. 

Dr.  Noyes  :  I  want  to  take  occasion  to  tell  her  the  substance 
of  a  letter  which  I  have  received  this,  morning  from  Superintendent 
Swiler.  He  says,  in  the  first  place,  "  I  much  regret  my  inability  to 
attend  this  Convention."     Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  repeat  it  ? 

Miss  HoADLEY :  '*  In  the  first  place,  '  I  much  regret  my 
inability  to  attend  the  Convention.' " 

Dr.  Noyes  :  "  Affairs  at  home  demand  my  attention." 

Miss  HoADLEY  :  "  Affairs  at  home  demand  my  attention." 

Dr.  Noyes  :  "  I  have  been  reappointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Wisconsin  School." 

Miss  HoADLEY :  "  I  have  been  reappointed  Superintendent  of 
the  Wisconsin  School." 

(Dr.  Noyes  continued  the  reading  of  the  letter,  and  Miss 
Hoadley  repeated  without  mistake  every  sentence  as  it  was  uttered.) 

Dr.  NoYEs:  This  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  me.  She  is  either  a 
remarkable  lip  reader,  or  I  have  special  facility  in  communicating 
with  her. 

Miss  McDowell  :  I  would  like  to  say  it  seems  to  me  that  her 
understanding  of  Dr.  Noyes  was  fully  equal  to  the  spoken  interpre- 
tation of  the  address  made  in  signs  this  morning. 

Dr.  Noyes  :  I  think  it  was  superior. 

The  President:  You  know  that  Miss  Hoadley  is  in  the 
Berkeley  School  for  hearing.  Miss  Fuller  encourages  her  pupils 
to  go  to  hearing  schools.  She  has  been  in  the  Berkeley  School 
and  wants  to  get  a  higher  education,  and  she  proposes  to  see 
whether  shie  can  get  it  at  Wellesley. 

Dr.  Noyes  :  I  am  delighted  to  see  how  well  you  can  read  the 
lips.  Lwish  that  you  would  go  to  Minnesota,  and  I  assure  you 
that  you  would  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  course  in  the  uni- 
versity. 
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Miss  Hoadlky:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr,  Noyes  :  If  you  come  to  Minnesota,  I  give  you  my  word 
that  you  shall  have  a  university  education ;  and  I  give  my  word 
that  if  all  my  pupils  could  read  and  speak  as  well  as  you  do  we 
would  have  a  pure  oral  school. 

Mr.  Elmendorf  :  I  should  like  to  try  an  experiment,  please. 
I  want  to  show  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  stand  so  near  her.  If  I 
stand  at  this  distance,  in  a  good  light,  she  can  readily  read  my  lips. 
Miss  Hoadley,  do  you  have  any  trouble  in  understanding  me  ? 

Miss  Hoadley  :  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Elmendorf  :  I  am  standing  here  in  a  difficult  light  for 
the  deaf  to  read  my  lips,  as  I  am  back  to  it ;  can  you  see  my  lips 
well? 

Miss  Hoadley:  Sometimes  there  is  a  shadow  on  the  mouth. 

Mr.  Elmendorf  :  I  have  been  through  college  myself,  and  I 
never  sat  so  far  from  my  professor  as  she  is  from  me.  I  do  not  see 
why  she  cannot  understand  her  professor.  I  do  not  think  you 
have  any  difficulty  in  seeing  me. 

Miss  Hoadley:  I  understand  you  perfectly. 

The  President:  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  what  you  have  shown  us  will  help  us  a  great 
deal. 

Miss  Hoadley:  I  am  glad  if  I  have  been  able  to  help  you. 

Mr.  Elmendorf  :  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  understanding 
gentlemen  who  have  mustaches  ? 

Miss  Hoadley  :  Sometimes  I  do,  when  they  are  very  thick 
and  long,  so  that  they  cover  the  mouth. 

Mr.  Elmendorf:  Do  you  understand  me  now  ?  (He  having 
his  fingers  partly  over  his  mouth.) 

Miss  Hoadley:  Yes,  sir. 

The  President  :  Our  time  has  elapsed,  and  I  am  thereby  war- 
ranted in  declaring  this  meeting  adjourned  until  to-morrow. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  JULY  5. 

The  President  announced  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gillespie,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Nebraska  Institute,  which  was  read : 

AURAL  INSTRCUTION. 

I  will  not  on  this  occasion  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  this 
feature  of  our  work  to  give  a  record  of  it.     That  is  now  history. 

Aural  instruction  is  the  training  of  the  partial  hearing  of  that 
class  of  our  deaf  population  which  we  call  semi-deaf,  to  perceive 
sound. 

It  is  either  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculty,  or  it  is  the 
development  of  the  hearing  power,  or  both ;  in  some  cases  both. 

In  this  paper  I  desire  to  be  understood,  when  speaking  of  aural 
training,  or  aural  development,  as  meaning  that  the  terms  imply 
abrlity  to  be  instructed  to  hear  and  understand  language,  through* 
the  impaired  or  previously  dormant  sense  of  hearing.  I  wish  to  be 
understood  by  these  terms  as  meaning — teaching  semi-deaf  children 
to  hear,  to  understand  English  language  addressed  to  the  ear.  It 
does  not  consider  the  scientific  question  as  to  whether  the  organs 
of  hearing  develop,  only  the  fact  that  hearing  is  taught.  This 
matter  pertains,  of  course,  to  a  limited  number  of  the  deaf.  That 
this  is  the  only  method  of  reaching  this  class,  or  that  a  better  may 
not  be  brought  forth,  we  do  not  claim ;  we  know  of  none  better. 
What  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  this  class  can  be  reached  this 
way.  In  the  former  estimates  of  the  number  of  persons  who  could 
be  benefited  by  this  plan,  fifteen  per  cent,  was  considered  fair.  We 
have  no  reason  to  decrease,  but  rather  to  increase  this .  number. 
There  is  an  impression  in  some  minds  that  in  some  of  our  western 
schools  there  is  a  greater  number  of  partially  deaf  children  than 
in  other  schools  differently  located.  This  may  be  true,  but  recent 
investigations  show  the  number  to  be  as  great  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  as  in  Colorado.  These  schools  are  widely  separated  as  to 
distance  and  altitude,  though  not  so  different  in  latitude.  Why, 
that  in  one  locality,  of  a  hundred  deaf  persons,  all  should  be  stone 
deaf,  and  in  another  locality,  of  one  hundred  deaf  persons  so  called, 
fi-om  fifteen  to  twenty  are  found  with  varying  degrees  of  hearing,  is 
a  question  not  easily  understood,  and  which  demands  our  most 
serious  consideration.  My  belief  4S  that,  not  only  are  there  fifteen 
per  cent.,  but  if  persistent  effort  were  made  in  all  schools  for  the 
deaf  to  discover  the  semi-deaf,  twenty  per  cent,  would  be  found.  I 
know  that  this  statement  will  be  challenged,  nevertheless  it  is  made 
in  the  full  belief  that  the  right  kind  of  investigation  will  establish 
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it  as  a  fact.  Some  of  our  friends  have  made  efforts  in  this  direction 
and  have  not  found  sufficient  good  in  it  to  justify  the  expenditure 
of  time  and  money,  and  have  abandoned  it.  Others  have  lacked 
facilities  to  make  the  proper  experiments  and  have  not  put  forth 
any  exertion  on  this  line.  And  some  have  not  considered  it,  being 
satisfied  with  the  tried  and  true  ways,  which  they  know  have 
yielded  good  results. 

In  a  case  before  a  court  many  witnesses  are  called,  the  evidence 
is  taken  for,  and  against ;  by  this  evidence  the  case  is  adjudged  by 
the  jury.  One  hundred  witnesses  may  be  called,  ninety-eight  of 
these  after  a  rigid  examination  arid  cross-examination  testify  that 
they  did  not  see  the  state  of  facts  as  set  forth  in  the  charge.  Two 
witnesses  testify  that  they  did  see,  that  the  charge  as  made  is 
true,  that  they  were  eye-witnesses.  This  is  positive,  unequivocal 
proof 

Will  not  their  evidence  weigh  more  in  the  minds  of  the  jury' 
and  have  more  bearing  in  the  verdict  to  be  rendered  than  the 
evidence  of  the  great  majority  who  did  not  see,  and  did  not  know 
these  things  ? 

Aural  instruction  is  on  trial  to-day.  You  are  the  jury.  The 
evidence  to  be  presented  to  you  is  unprejudiced  and  impartial,  it  is 
for,  and  against.  Those,  if  there  be  any,  who  are  opposed  to  this 
method  of  treating  the  semi-deaf,  and  who  have  a  better  way  will 
meet  with  every  encourajgement  and  assistance  from  aural 
instructors — when  the  plan  is  presented,  but  until  they  do  bring 
forth  a  better  way  we  must  insist  that  this  is  the  best.  We  mean 
by  teaching  the  semi-deaf  to  hear,  that  we  awaken  in  them  a  sense 
of  which  they  at  present  do  not  know  they  possess;  if  they  do  know 
it,  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  it.  We  mean  by  it  to  cultivate 
this  sense  up  to  this  time  dormant,  and  utilize  it  in  the  education  of 
this  class  of  the  deaf.  We  mean  by  it  also,  that  many  young 
children  who  are  considered  deaf,  and  are  consigned  to  a  future 
fraught  with  all  the  disadvantages  coming  from  deafness,  may  be 
saved  from  this  by  early  aural  instruction  before  deafness  is 
confirmed,  and  the  organs  are  flexible,  and  the  chances  for  improve- 
ment greater ;  and  thus  they  would  never  reach  a  school  for  the 
deaf  at  all.  We  mean  by  it  the  graduation  from  our  schools  for 
the  deaf,  of  a  majority  of  these  persons,  as  hard  of  hearing  speaking 
people,  with  the  mind  cultivated,  with  a  command  of  English 
language  equal  to  the  best  by  any  other  method,  and  with  the 
addition  to  all  the  acquisitions  by  any  other,  this  sense  of  hearing, 
though  imperfect  it  may  be. 
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It  is  time  for  this  thought  to  be  made  less  prominent  in  our 
work  for  the  deaf  than  it  now  is,  that  we  pursue  certain  lines  in  early 
educational  work  manually  as  designed  for  mental  development ;  that 
speech  does  not  belong,  but  that  the  latter  is  taught  simply  as  an 
accomplishment,  thus  separating  speech  teaching  from  intellectual 
training,  either  by  oral  or  aural  methods.     Mental  discipline  comes 
from  mind  action,  mind  using.    To  say  that  mental  development 
has  suffered,  in  the  case  of  the  aural  and  oral  pupils  with  whom  we 
have  had  to  do,  we  will  not  for  one  moment  concede.     If  there  be 
any  difference  it  is  on  the  other  side ;  if  we  were  making  any  claims 
for  superiority  on  this  line,  we  should  make  the  opposite  claim. 
We  do  not  secure  aural  power  and  speech  at  the  expense  of  mental 
development,  but  in  addition  to  it.     It  is  a  very  means  of  mental 
discipline.     When  we  as  professionals  are  ready  to  say  that  the 
study  of  history,  physiology  or  botany  is  an  accomplishment,  then 
we  will  be  ready  to  say  that  aural  and  oral  work  is  an  accomplish- 
ment, rather  than  a  means  of  general  mental  development.     Again, 
some  will  say  that  the  hearing  power  is  not  increased,  that  what  is 
understood  by  aural  development  is  a   myth,  that  to   develop  a 
weakened  nerve  is  unscientific,  also  that  what  does  take  place  is 
that   the  perceptive   faculties   are   simply  awakened   by  constant 
direction  of  the  attention.     Be  it  so. 

We  care  not  upon  which  side  our  critic  may  place  himsel/,  the 
pupil»  by  this  process,  is  taught  to  hear,  and  that  is  what  we  seek. 
It  is  our  experience,  and  the  testimony  goes  to  show  that  in 
many  cases  the  actual  hearing  power  does  increase,  that  there  is  a 
constant  improvement.  In  other  cases  aural  power  remains  con- 
stant, but  the  ability  to  use  it  increases.  How  is  this  work  begun 
and  carried  on  ? 

First  find  out  if  your  new  pupil  has  any  hearing.  Do  this  by 
means  of  a  bell,  a  musical  instrument,  tuning  fork,  the  voice,  any 
way  that  ingenuity  may  suggest.  Then  how  much,  whether  he 
has  enough  to  distinguish  vowel  sounds  or  not,  whether  he  can  tell 
one  from  another,  if  not,  that  he  will  be  able  to  tell  at  least  how 
many  times  the  sound  was  made.  I  have  asked  the  teacher  of  our 
aural  class  to  give  a  description  of  her  work.     She  says  : 

In  the  first  lessons  the  point  is  to  make  them  associate  sounds 
with  objects.  If  there  is  considerable  hearing  they  can  start  in 
with  voice  sounds,  but  a  portion  of  the  present  class  could  not  tell 
any  difference  between  such  sounds,  and  required  much  preliminary 
drill  before  even  thevowel  sounds  made  any  impression.  I  showed 
them  my  bell  and  sounded  it  in  each  one's  ear,  and  made  them  ring 
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it  in  one  another's  ears,  and  they  found  that  the  sound  belonged  to 
that  object.  The  next  sound  was  made  by  striking  a  pan  with  a 
table  knife.  That  was  two  sounds  taught.  Then  without  letting 
them  see  which,  I  sounded  the  bell  and  most  of  them  told  me  cor- 
rectly which  of  the  two  objects  had  made  the  noise.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  did  not  get  it  right,  the  showing  and  sounding 
had  to  be  done  all  over  again — ^and  in  fact,  had  to  be  repeated  many 
times  before  one  could  be  sure  that  they  would  know  which  object 
was  struck.  These  two  sounds  fixed,  a  tin  whistle  was  added,  and, 
being  very  shrill  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  two. 
Next  a  note  on  the  piano,  then  a  drum,  then  the  voice  in  the 
sound  as  produced  by  the  back  wide.  By  this  time  they  began  to 
notice  the  voice,  to  which  they  had  paid  no  attention  until  their 
perception  had  been  aroused  by  the  preceding  drill.  Then  they 
began  to  learn  speech.  I  said  a  in  their  ears,  showed  them  my 
mouth,  had  them  imitate  its  position  and  if  they  could  not,  put 
their  tongue  in  position  for  them — ^and  had  them  give  the  sound. 
When  they  gave  it  correctly  let  them  say  it  in  their  own  ears,  by 
means  of  the  ear  trumpet.  Then  they  discovered  something — that 
they  could  hear  their  own  and  one  another's  voices. 

Next  they  learn  o.  Now  we  have  two  voice  sounds,  and  they 
could  hear  and  repeat  each.  Then  they  had  all  the  back  vowels. 
Each  was  presented  to  the  ear — there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing the  difference  of  sound,  and  pointing  out  which  one  had  been 
said.  I  draw  diagrams  of  positions  and  correct  by  these  and  by 
manipulating  the  tongue.  Then  they  practice  this  list  of  sounds 
themselves,  counting  it  quite  a  feat  to  say  them  oa  the  fmgers  of 
the  left  hand. 

Next  we  teach  e^  a  sound  easily  heard,  but  do  not  follow  down 
to  a,  as  we  can  always  get  a  word  containing  a  short  sound  without 
teaching  that  one  alone.  I  do  not  often  teach  the  short  sounds  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  word,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  a 
regular  drill  exercise.  Thus  when  I  am  showing  pictures  of  the 
front  vowels  and  drilling  on  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  I  teach 
those  sounds  just  to  show  that  the  mouth  opens  gradually  from  e 
to  a,  and  that  each  degree  of  aperture  produces  a  different  sound. 

Next  we  combine — 

a  e — I,  eye 

a  e — oy 

e  o — you 

o  e — we 

Next,  consonants — v^  and  we  have  a  sentence,  **  I  love  you." 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  month  after  we  have  started  in  speech, 
they  can  repeat  after  you  a  large  number  of  sentences,  such  as 
"  I  love  you,"  "  I  love  papa,"  '*  I  have  two  arms,"  **  You  have  two 
arms." 

We  teach  them  to  write  everything  they  learn  to  speak,  and  no 
more,  so  that  their  spoken  and  their  written  vocabulary  are  equal. 
Last  year's  class  made  up  a  working  vocabulary  of  three  hundred 
and  forty-three  words.  That  is,  they  heard,  spoke,  wrote  and  used 
them  in  sentences,  such  as 

Parts  of  body. 

Names  of  animals. 

Things  to  eat  and  to  wear. 

Objects  in  the  school-room. 

Objects  in  pictures. 

Names  of  class-mates  and  teachers. 

Possessives. 

'  Tied,  untied,  looked  at,  washed,  opened 
shut,   combed,  put,   gave,  ate,  took, 
broke,  bit,  pushed,  dropped,  picked 
up,    lit,    blew    out,    shook,    kissed, 
whipped,  have. 
Am,is,are,was,were,  ran,walked,jumped, 
laughed,  cried,  stood  up,  sat  down,  fell 
down,  hopped. 
Pronouns. — All  the  personal  pronouns. 
Prepositions. —  In,  on,  into,  out  of,  under,  behind,  to,  at,  from. 

Colors,  numbers  to  one  hundred,  good,  bad,  new,  old, 
sweet,  sour,  well,  happy,  cross,  muddy,  clean. 
Conjunction.— And. 

The  most  i-emarkable  case  of  aural  development  which  has 
come*under  my  observation,  is  that  of  a  young  man  who  has  been 
under  instruction  twenty-five  months.  He  had  been  in  the  public 
schools  for  some  time,  but  could  get  no  benefit  from  them  except 
in  arithmetic.  He  came  to  us  without  the  ability  to  put  two  words 
together,  although  he  understood  in  a  way  what  was  said  to  him. 

My  diagnosis  of  his  case  was — that  he  heard  a  sort  of  a  jumble 
of  sounds  of  which  he  was  able  to  understand  the  general  meaning, 
though  he  had  not  sufficient  hearing  to  distinguish  the  words 
which  made  up  the  sentence.  He  did  not  appreciate  the  fact  that 
our  language  was  made  up  of  sounds  and  words.  Working  upon 
this  theory,  the  teacher  proceeded  to  dissect  the  language  and  give 
it   to   him  by   sounds   and   words.     He   soon  had  the  key  to  the 


Intransitive. 


Adjectives.—  < 
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whole  scheme  and  his  progress  has  been  most  remarkable.  He  can 
say  most  anything  he  pleases.  He  writes  well  and  has  made 
several  speeches  before  the  public,  and  always  so  that  he  could  be 
easily  understood.  He  uses  hi^  speech  and  hearing  all  *the  time 
when  he  is  with  those  who  talk.  He  is  a  good  example  of  what 
we  mean  by  an  aurally  instructed  pupil,  of  that  class,  of  whom 
there  are  many,  who  have  not  sufficient  hearing  to  be  educated  ia 
the  public  schools.  He  has  been  taught  to  hear.  While  he  is  a 
somewhat  remarkable  case,  others  similar  will  be  found  in  any  institu- 
tion in  the  country  which  has  one  hundred  pupils  or  more. 

In  order  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  status  of  aural  training, 
I  prepared  a  blank  form  and  sent  to  all  the  public  and  private 
schools  in  the  country  as  catalogued  in  the  Annals — seventy-seven 
in  all — ^asking  for  certain  data.  I  have  received  fifty-six  replies.  Of 
these  thirty  have  reported  as  having  made  no  investigation  on  this 
line  for  the  last  three  years. 

Nineteen  have  made  examinations  as  to  hearing. 
Number  of  pupils  under  aural  instruction,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five. 

Number  who  receive  aural  training  and  pursue  their  school 
work  by  the  manual  method,  sixty-five. 

Number  who  receive  aural  instruction  and  pursue  their  school 
work  by  the  oral  method,  seventy-five. 

Number  who  pursue  their  school  work  entirely  by  means  of 
the  hearing  without  regard  to  lip-reading,  sixty-.seven. 

Percentage  of  hearing  (from  three  per  cent,  to  sixty  per  cent.), 
average  twenty-one  and  a  half. 

Number  of  Superintendents  who  report  having  made  a  trial  of 
work  and  have  not  found  satisfactory  results,  two. 

Number  of  Superintendents  who  speak  encouragingly  and  will 
add  a  department  or  organize  classes  as  soon  as  possible,  seven. 

Number  of  Superintendents  who  are  in  sympathy  as  ex- 
pressed by  letter  or  on  blank,  and  are  working  on  this  line,  twenty- 
one. 

Returns  have  not  been  received  from  the  following  institutions : 
New  York,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Western  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Northern  New  York. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  aural  instruction  is  taking 
root  and  becoming  an  established  method  of  treating  this  class  of 
children.  A  great  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  you  observe,  is 
in  its  favor.  As  to  facts  and  opinions  heretofore  expressed,  I  refer 
to  the  publication  by  the  Volta  Bureau  of  the  evidence  before  the 
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Royal  Commission,  as  given  through  Dr.  Bell,  of  various  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  have  given  this  matter  much  atten- 
tion. 

This  same  Royal  Commission  has  recommended  that  all  deaf 
children  be  examined  as  to  their  hearing  power  and  that  all  who 
have  hearing  be  taught  in  pure  oral  schools.  In  the .  reports  sub- 
mitted it  would  seem  that  the  oral  schools  do  not  give  as  much 
attention  to  aural  development  as  some  of  the  so-called  combined 
schools.  This,  perhaps,  arises  from  their  great  anxiety  to  teach 
absolute  reliance  upon  speech  reading. 

The  scheme  for  the  development  of  this  latent  hearing  is  right, 
and  though  some  have  tried  it  and  it  did  not  prove  successful,  others 
have  tried  it  and  have  succeeded.  The  lack  of  success  in  nearly 
every  case  is  not  in  the  theory,  but  in  the  application  of  it.  It  will 
not  do  to  toss  the  matter  aside  because  we  do  not  believe  in  aural 
development,  and  apply  the  term  to  the  supposable  impossible 
development  of  hearing  power — not  at  all.  No  remedy,  however 
good,  will  do  much  in  eradicating  disease  if  improperly  applied. 
Neither  must  it  be  thrown  aside  because  growth  is  slow.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  quick,  active  hearing, 
but  with  latent  hearing.  It  is  sluggish  and  slow.  It  must  be 
awakened,  and  of  necessity  will  develop  slowly.  It  takes  time  for 
the  oak  to  mature  from  the  acorn.  Unreasonable  success  must  not 
be  expected  and  disappointment  will  not  come.  It  will  not  do  to 
lay  aside  effort  because  it  takes  time,  with  the  interrogatory  which 
means  negation, "  If  he  can  hear  why  can't  he  speak  ?  "  I  answer,  *'  He 
cannot  talk  because  he  does  hear  well  enough,  and  does  not  know 
how  to  use  the  aural  power  he  has."  If  an  educated  deaf  mute  were 
to  be  restored  to  perfect  hearing  in  an  instant,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  understand  or  speak  a  single  word.  Why  ?  Because  he  has  not 
learned  language  by  sound,  but  by  sight.  He  would  have  to  be 
taught  to  hear — to  use  his  hearing. 

So  must  the  semi-deaf  be  taught.  In  the  January,  1892, 
Annuls  we  find  there  were  present  during  the  year  in  all  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  pupils. 
Placing  the  number  of  semi-deaf  at  our  lowest  estimate,  fifteen  per 
cent,  we  have  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  who 
should  be  instructed  with  a  view  to  utilizing  this  wasted  power  in 
their  education,  and  providing  them  with  this  additional  sense. 
And  this  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  great  number  among 
those  too  young  to  be  in  school.  It  is  possible  to  do  this.  It  is 
right  to  do  this*.     It  is  a  mistake  not  to  do  it. 
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One  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  at  the  very  lowest 
calculation  who  ought  to  receive  this  instruction,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  who  do  receive  it.  Duty  calls  us  to  take  up  this  work. 
Justice  demands  that  these  persons^  have  the  consideration  which 
their  condition  and  their  number  merit. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion  participated  in  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Peet,  Dr.  Noyes,  Mr.  Crouter,  Miss  Yale,  and  Miss 
Warren. 

Dr.  A.  Hewson,  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
gave  the  first  of  his  series  of  lectures  on  the  "  Physiology  of  the 
Ear."  (This  lecture  will  be  found  with  the  others  of  the  series  in 
the  part  of  this  report  devoted  to  "  Lectures.") 

The  following  paper  by  Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale  was  read : 

HOW    CAN    WE    BEST    FIT    OURSELVES    TO    TEACH 

SPEECH   TO   THE  DEAF? 

This  question  is  one  that  has  forced  itself  upon  many  of  us  as 
we  have  thoughtfully  observed  the  results  of  our  own  efforts  in  this 
direction,  and  it  has  been  presented  again  and  again  to  all  of  us,  who 
have  been  teachers  of  speech  for  any  number  of  years,  by  young 
persons  eager  to  do  the  work,  but  hesitating  to  enter  upon  this  new, 
strange  field  of  labor  without  some  special  preparation  for  it. 

Surely  no  one  among  us,  be  his  years  of  service  five  or  twenty- 
five,  feels  himself  fully  competent  to  answer  this  question.  We  pro- 
pose, however,  briefly  to  suggest  some  means  of  culture  which  have 
under  our  own  observation  secured  higher  efficiency  in  work. 

The  Normal  Schools  of  our  various  States  have  no  departments 
in  which  teachers  may  fit  themselves  for  this  special  work,  for  which 
most  assuredly  a  teacher  needs  special  training.  Most  of  us  who 
are  at  all  experienced  in  the  work  feel  that  we  blundered  into  it ; 
have  groped  our  way  along  with  such  meagre  scraps  of  instruction 
as  niade  our  needs  only  more  keenly  felt,  and  now  stand  busy,  active, 
but  not  yet  skilled  workmen,  with  only  imperfect  results  to  show 
for  all  our  labor.  The  character  of  these  results  is  in  part  attribut- 
able to  the  imperfection  of  the  material  in  which  we  work.  If  not 
absolutely  perfect  speech  is  acquired  by  many  of  us  who  have  full 
power  of  hearing,  surely  it  is  quite  unwarrantable  to  suppose  that 
our  pupils  can  acquire  this  perfect  speech  without  the  aid  of  hearing. 
When  the  wisest  have  done  their  best,  results  will  without  doubt 
still  show  that  our  pupils  do  not  hear.  The  question  before  us  to- 
day by  its  very  wording  suggests  this.  How  can  we  fit  ourselves 
to  give  to  a  child,  destitute  of  hearing,  speech — the  best  speech 
possible — under  existing  limitations  ? 
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In  attempting  to  answer  this  question  we  assume  that  a  teacher 
intending  to  enter  upon  this  work  should  have  received  as  broad 
and  thorough  mental  culture  as  the  best  trained  teachers  of  hearing 
pupils.  It  may  be  that  if  he  is  to  give  only  mechanical  articulation 
to  pupils,  less  would  suffice  ;  but  if  he  is  to  turn  mechanical  articula- 
tion into  speech,  and  is  to  be  responsible  as  well  for  mental  develop- 
ment as  for  the  mere  giving  of  the  power  of  vocal  utterance,  the 
breadth  of  his  mental  culture  cannot  exceed  his  needs.  One  who 
stands  among  the  highest  in  our  profession  now  was  heard  to  say 
not  long  since,  that  the  happiest  year  of  his  life  was  the  first  he 
spent  in  thin  work,  having  gone  directly  from  a  theological  seminar}' 
to  a  class  of  little  children  in  their  first  year  in  school. 

Of  the  subjects  for  special  study,  y?r5/  in  natural  order  is  the 
instrument  of  speech,  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  vocal  organs  should  be  gained.  This  may  be 
done  in  part  in  the  college  lecture-room  or  the  class-room  of  the 
Normal  School,  but  usually  the  study  there  is  not  sufficiently  full 
for  our  purpose.  We  need  to  make  a  more  exhaustive  study  of 
these  special  organs  than  is  usual  in  the  study  of  general  human 
anatomy  and  physiology.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  of  a  deaf 
child  to  know  that  its  voice  is  disagreeable.  He  should  know  what 
part  of  the  vocal  organs  is  misshapen  or  misused — how  misshapen, 
how  misused.  He  should  be  able  voluntarily  to  imitate  the  false 
muscular  action  of  the  child  and  contrast  it  with  the  correct  action  ; 
showing  the  child  which  is  valuable  and  which  is  valueless — using 
for  this  purpose  the  child's  senses  of  touch  and  sight,  using  dia- 
grams or  symbols  wherever  they  may  help,  but  never  allowing 
himself  to  forget  that  diagrams  and  symbols  are  but  pictures  of  that 
which  may  be  best  studied  in  the  teacher's  mouth  itself,  if  the 
pupil's  sense  of  sight  and  touch  have  been  well  developed. 

Second. — A  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  laws  of  sound. 
When  the  principles  of  vibration  and  resonance  are  more  familiar 
to  the  teacher  of  speaking  deaf  children  we  feel  assured  better 
voices  will  result. 

Third. —  The  teacher^ s  own  sense  of  hearing  should,  from  the 
outset,  be  most  persistently  cultivated.  If  it  were  only  the  pupils 
in  our  school-rooms  whose  sense  of  hearing  was  defective  and 
uncultivated,  the  case  would  be  much  simpler  than  it  now  is.  How 
often  are. we  greeted  with  the  request  for  help  from  a  teacher  who 
realizes  that  a  sound  is  wrong,  but  cannot  tell  what  causes  the 
defect.  This  training  of  the  teacher's  own  hearing,  until  she  can 
detect  differences  in  quality  of  voice,  recognize  general  governing 
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defects  as  well  as  defective  positions  and  actions,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

A  fourth  topic  for  the  teacher's  study  should  be  the  exact 
formation  of  each  elementary  sound.  This  study 'cannot  be  made 
too  thorough  and  critical.  The  adjustment  of  the  organs,  the 
contour  of  each,  the  size  and  shape  of  apertures,  and  the  character 
of  the  action  of  each  organ  should  become  most  familiar.  To  this 
end  the  use  of  diagrams  is  of. much  value,  as  a  means  of  repre- 
senting varying  positions,  and  as  in  themselves  abbreviated  diagrams 
no  aid  is  to  be  compared  with  a  close  study  of  the  symbols  ot 
Prof.  Alexander  Melville  Bell's  "  System  of  Visible  Speech."  So 
long  as  these  symbols  are  kept  pictorial  in  their  significance  their 
value  is  immeasurable. 

Fifth, — The  various  methods  by  which  each  sound  may  be 
developed  from  the  pupil  should  be  as  carefully  studied.  It  is  not 
enough  to  know  just  what  position  the  child's  organs  should 
assume,  but  the  teacher  should  know  by  what  means  those  organs 
will  most  quickly  gain  the  ability  to  assume  that  position  at  will. 
Uncertain  action  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  causes  delay  and  lack 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  He  should  have  at  his 
command  a  knowledge  of  several  ways  of  developing  each  sound,, 
so  that  if  in  any  case  one  method  fails  another  may  be  used. 
Simple  imitation  may  suffice  in  some  cases,  but  often  analogy, 
contrast,  or  manipulation  will  greatly  expedite  the  work.  If  the 
teacher  knows  which  of  these  helps  to  use  in  any  given  case,  she  is 
saved  much  loss  of  time  and  labor.  Methods  of  acquiring  accurate,, 
easy  and  rapid  combinations  and  proper  accent  should  also  be  care- 
fully studied.  Intelligibility  of  speech  depends  certainly  as  much 
on  these  as  on  the  perfection  of  elementary  sounds,  and  yet  these 
can  by  no  means  be  so  easily  acquired.  Only  the  most  careful  study 
of  such  matters  as  the  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  distance  to  be 
passed  over  in  the  mechanical  action  of  a  combination ;  the  modi- 
fying effect  on  a  position  of  those  preceding  and  following ;  the 
////accenting  of  syllables,  by  which  the  accented  syllable  is  thrown 
into  prominence — these  and  many  others  are  the  unnamed  and 
unnamable  subjects  demanding  long,  thorough  study. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  original  scope  of  the  work  of  this 
Association,  we  omit  all  mention  of  study  of  methods  of  preparatory 
development,  of  systems  of  teaching  language,  and  of  methods  of 
general  mental  culture.  We  omit  all  reference  to  the  study  of 
the  history  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  limit  ourselves  to- 
so-called  articulation  work. 
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Let  us,  then,  who  are  already  engaged  in  teaching,  consider 
how  we  can  gain  additional  knowledge  in  the  directions  we  have 
indicated.  How  can  we  make  up  to  ourselves  for  the  lack  ot 
previous  systematic  training  ?  Certainly  much  valuable  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  vocal  organs  can  be  obtained 
from  books  and  the  study  of  the  manikin,  charts  and 'models,  but 
most  from  the  study  of  the  living  subject  Any  one  of  the  fuller 
text-books  on  anatomy  may  be  used.  We  would  name  Gray's 
as  containing  excellent  drawings  of  the  vocal  organs.  Other  books 
containing  valuable  aid  in  this  part  of  our  study  are  Browne's 
"  Voice,  Song  and  Speech  ;  "  "  The  Diaphragm  and  Its  Functions," 
by  Kitchen;  "The  Throat  and  Its  Functions,"  by  Elsberg; 
"  Hygiene  of  the  Voice,  Its  Physiology  and  Anatomy,"  by  Durant ; 
and  "  Gymnastics  of  the  Voice,"  by  Gultmann.  Tyndall's  treatise, 
entitled  "  On  Sound,"  will  be  a  sufficient  guide  for  study  in  this 
direction.  Much  useful  information  is  also  contained  in  Browne's 
"  V^oicc,  Song  and  Speech,"  previously  mentioned. 

Our  third  suggestion  was  that  the  hearing  of  the  teacher  should 
be  cultivated.  Two  or  more  teachers  could  form  a  class  for  self-cul- 
ture in  this  direction.  Let  them  attempt  to  remember  and  repro- 
duce the  defective  sounds  noted  in  the  speech  of  their  pupils,  and 
together  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  defect.  Let  them  take  a  single 
sound  and  study  its  various  defects.  If  there  be  one  more  ex- 
perienced than  the  others,  let  him  take  the  place  of  leader.  Let  him 
give  frequent  exercises  in  imitating  peculiar  qualities  of  voice;  ask- 
ing members  of  the  class  to  describe  the  defective  action  of  the 
vocal  organs  by  which  this  is  produced.  Such  general  modifications 
of  speech  as  would  result  from  the  habitual  raising  or  depressing 
of  certain  parts  of  the  tongue ;  from  laxity,  from  compression,  as 
well  as  correct  and  incorrect  elements,  should  be  studied  in  the  same 
way.  Each  teacher  in  his  class-room  should  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  peculiarities  of  voice  and  imperfect  sounds,  never  attempting 
to  correct  an  error  until  he  is  sure  what  it  is,  for  then  only  can  he 
hope  to  make  the  pupil  understand  and  correct  it. 

•In  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  formation  and  development 
of  English  sounds,  first  of  all  study  Visible  Speech.  Prof  Alex- 
ander Melville  Bell's  "  Sounds  and  Their  Relations  "  will  prove  a 
convenient  manual  for  this.  At  the  .same  time,  one  should  study 
thoroughly  *'  Principles  of  Speech  and  Dictionary  of  Sounds,"  by 
the  same  author.  Prof  Porter's  preface  to  the  new  *'  International 
Dictionary ;  "  Prof.  Whitney's'  to  "  The  Century  Dictionary,"  and 
the  introduction  to  "  Soule  and  Wheeler's  Manual  of  English  Pro- 


nunciation  and  Spelling"  are  worthy  to  be  used   as  lext-books. 
.  Prof.  Bell  has  also  provided  in  his  **  Elocutionary  Manual "  not  a 
little  help  on  subjects  rarely  treated  of  elsewhere. 

The  books  thus  far  named  are  to  be  procured  in  this  country 
at  moderate  cost.  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Northampton,  England, 
has  published  two  volumes,  entitled  "The  Education  of  Deaf  Mutes. 
A  Manual  for  Teachers,"  which  contains  much  that  is  valuable. 
This  work  is  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language. 
The  literature  of  the  profession  in  German,  French  and  Italian  con- 
tains much  that  is  helpful,  but  our  purpose  has  been  to  suggest  only 
such  sources  of  help  as  were  easily  accessible  to  all.  Times  have 
changed ;  there  is  no  excuse  in  these  later  days  for  an  earnest  soul 
to  go  on  unaided.  Helpful  books  are  being  published,  and  best  of 
all,  this  Association  is,  through  its  publications  and  its  meetings, 
promoting  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf. 

Afternoon  Meeting. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  School  of  Practice, 
conducted  by  Miss  Yale  (see  *'  School  of  Practice"),  and  to  a  lesson 
in  Visible  Speech  by  Dr.  Bell  (review  of  lessons  in  Report  of  1892). 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  6. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Edmund  Lyon : 

PHONETICS. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association  :  Phonetics 
must  ever.be  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  sciences  for  all 
articulation  teachers,  since  it  shows  how  elementary  sounds  are 
produced,  and  also  how  these  elementary  sounds  are  combined  or 
united  in  spoken  words. 

It  is  my  present  purpose  to  consider  the  combination  of  ele- 
mentary sounds  in  spoken  words,  and  to  show  how  a  word  may  be 
diagramed  so  as  to  exhibit  its  phonetic  elements,  as  well  as  the 
relation  which  they  sustain  to  one  another.  The  elementary  sounds 
in  a  word  touch,  overlap,  oc  are  welded  together  by  transitional 
sounds  in  such  a  way  that  each  element  is  modified  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  by  the  associated  elements.  In  some  instances  the  union 
is  so  intimate  or  the  blending  so  nice  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  ear 
to  determine  the  extent  of  this  reciprocal  influence.     The  method 
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of  diagraming  which  is  about  to  be  described,  affords  an  easy  way 
for  studying  and  analyzing  these  reciprocal  relations  which  other- 
wise might  be  confusing  and  difficult  of  comprehension. 

For  the  purpose  of  diagraming  a  word  phonetically  we  provide 
a  staff  consisting  of  four  horizontal  lines  and  the  three  intervening 
spaces.  The  upper  space,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  is  reserved  for 
consonants,  the  middle  space  for  glides,  and  the  lower  space  for 
vowels.  The  staff  is  crossed  at  equal  distances  by  perpendicular 
lines.  As  the  word-outline  when  projected  on  the  staff  has  a 
uniform  progression,  from  left  to  right,  the  sections  between  these 
perpendicular  lines  serve  to  indicate  equal  intervals  of  lime. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  rules  which  are  observed  in 
forming  and  locating  the  word-outline  upon  the  staff. 

We  know  that  a  word  may  be  composed  of  several  elementary 
sounds,  produced  by  momentarily  held  positions  of  the  vocal 
organs,  with  here  and  there  an  intervening  sound  which  is  produced 
by  a  gradual  transition  from  one  elementary  sound  to  another  ;  and 
that  there  may  be  in  the  word  oral  and  nasal,  vocal  and  non-vocal, 
sounds.  In  the  word-outline  horizontal  portions  indicate  held 
positions;  slanting  portions,  gradual  transitions ;  wavy  portions, 
nasality  ;  solid  lines  represent  vocal  sounds ;  and  dotted  lines,  non- 
vocal  sounds. 

It  is  found  convenient  in  diagraming  words  to  allow  two  inter- 
vals of  time  for  each  held  position,  and  a  single  interval  for  each 
gradual  transition. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  diagram  a  few  words  to  illustrate  the 
principles  already  enunciated.  If  the  changes  from  consonant  to 
vowel  and  from  vowel  to  consonant  in  the  word  rung  are  assumed 
to  be  gradual  transitions,  we  shall  have  the  followinor  outline  : 
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During  interval  i  the  vocal  organs  are  taking  position  to  produce 
the  first  element ;  this  is  sometimes  called  the  on-glide.  Vocaliza- 
tion begins  with  the  beginning  of  interval  2  and  continues  to  the 
end  of  interval  9.  During  intervals  2  and  3  the  first  element  is  held  ; 
during  interval  4  there  is  a  gradual  transition  ;  during  intervals  5 
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and  6  the  second  element  is  held ;  during  interval  7  there  is  a  grad- 
ual transition ;  during  intervals  8  and  9  the  third  element  is  held ; 
and  during  interval  10  there  is  a  non-vocal  finish  which  is  some- 
times called  the  off-glide. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  note  how  nasality  develops  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  gradual  transition  from  the  second  to  the  third 
element. 

If  we  had  assumed  the  change  from  the  first  element  to  the 
second,  to  be  an  immediate  transition,  then  the  second  element 
would  have  been  indicated  on  the  diagram  as  beginning  with  inter- 
val 4,  or  at  the  instant  that  the  first  element  ends. 

We  will  now  diagram  a  word  in  which  there  are  non-vocal  ele- 
ments. We  will  take  the  word  trunk,  because  it  embodies  the 
word  just  diagramed,  and  will  enable  us  by  a  comparison  of  word- 
outlines  to  note  the  effect  produced  by  the  addition  of  non-vocal 
elements.  If  we  assume  that  there  are  but  two  gradual  transitions, 
and  that  they  are  on  either  side  of  the  vowel — the  transitions  from 
the  first  to  second  consonant,  and  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  con- 
sonant being  immediate  transitions — we  shall  have  the  following 
outline : 
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Shut  consonants  are  indicated  near  the  upper  portion  of  the 
consonant  zone,  and  open  consonants  near  the  central  portion  of 
the  consonant  zone.  This  distinction  is  made  partly  for  the  sake 
of  greater  clearness  and  partly  that  the  word  outline,  by  approach- 
ing and  receding  from  the  upper  line  of  the  staff,  may  suggest  the 
action  of  the  vocal  organs  in  the  production  of  the  represented 
word.  During  interval  I  we  have,  as  in  the  first  diagram,  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  ort'glide.  During  intervals  2  and  3,  the  first 
element  is  held;  during  intervals  4  and  5,  the  second  element  is 
held.  As  the  second  element  begins,  according  to  our  hypothesis, 
at  the  very  instant  the  first  element  terminates,  it  is  united  to  that 
element  by  a  perpendicular  line,  which  indicates  an  immediate 
transition.  During  interval  6,  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from 
consonant  to  vowel ;    during  intervals  7  and  8,  the  third  element  is 
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held ;  during  interval  9,  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  vowel  to 
consonant;  during  intervals  10 and  11,  the  fourth  element  is  held ; 
during  intervals  12  and  13,  the  fifth  element  is  held;  and  during 
interval  14,  we  have  represented  the  off-glide.  As  regards  vocality 
there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  outline  of  the  word  run£^  when  it 
is  embodied  in  the  outline  of  the  word  trunk.  We  have  already 
seen  that  in  the  outline  of  the  word  rung,  vocality  begins  with  the 
beginning  of  the  second  interval  and  continues  through  to  the  end 
of  the  ninth.  When,  however,  we  combine  the  word  rung  with 
non-vocal  initial  and  final  consonants,  so  as  to  form  the  word  trunk, 
we  at  once  detect  the  influence  of  these  non-vocal  consonants  upon 
the  adjoining  elements.  The  first  element  being  wholly  non-vocal, 
and  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  element  being  an 
immediate  transition,  voice  cannot  be  given  until  after  the  second 
position  is  assumed,  and  the  second  element  (r)  is  consequently 
robbed  of  a  portion  of  its  vocality.  A  similar  relation  exists 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  elements  ;  the  fifth  element  (k)  causing 
the  element  which  immediately  precedes  it  to  surrender  a  portion  of 
its  vocality.  Consequently  the  second  and  fourth  elements  in  the 
word  trunk  are,  so  far  as  voice  is  concerned,  duplex  in  their  nature, 
one  portion  being  vocal  and  the  other  portion  non-vocal.  The  peculiar 
duplex  vocal  character  of  these  elements  is  clearly  illustrated  in 
the  diagram. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  manner  of  representing  diphthongs, 
we  will  diagram  the  word  made.  If  we  assume  that  all  the  transi- 
tions which  unite  the  several  elements  are  gradual,  we  shall  have 
the  following  outline : 
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No  special  comment  is  required  in  regard  to  this  outline,  as 
the  principles  which  govern  its  graphic  representation  have  already 
been  fully  explained. 

B<*fore  undertaking  to  diagram  a  word  phonetically  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  determine  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  word, 
but  also  to  determine  in  what  manner  those  elementary  sounds  are 
united  the  one  to  the  other ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  transitions 
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between  the  several  elements  are  gradual  or  are  immediate  and 
instantaneous.  I  have  worked  out  certain  rules  and  expressions  as 
bases  for  determining  under  exactly  what  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions these  transitions  are  necessarily  instantaneous,  and  under  what 
circumstances  and  conditions  they  are  gradual,  but  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  therti  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Hewson  delivered  his  second  lecture  on  the  "  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  of  the  Larynx,  Pharynx  and  Mouth.*'  (This  lec- 
ture will  be  found,  with  the  others  of  the  series,  in  the  part  of  this 
Report  devoted  to  "  Lectures.") 

Afternoon  Meeting. 
The  afternoon  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  School  of  Practice, 
conducted  by  Miss  Yale  (see  "  School  of  Practice"),  and  to  a  lesson 
in  Visible  Speech,  by    Dr.  Bell,  (review   of  lessons   in    Report  of 
1892). 

Evening  Business  Meeting. 
The  President  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  report  any  business 
he  had  in  hand. 

The  Secretary:  Letters  have  been  received  from  the  fol- 
lowing  members   expressing   regret   that   they  are  unable  to   be 

present  at  the  meeting  : 

Prof.  Samuel  Porter,  Miss  Minnie  E.  Taylor, 

Hon.  L.  J.  Dudley.  Mr.  H.  D.  Uhlig 
Sister  Charles  of  the  Providence  Supepor,    Mr.  L.  Kugler, 

Dr.  M.  Anagnos,  Missjeanie  Lippitt, 

Mr.  Theo.  L.  Moses,  Rev.  Father  Trepainer, 

Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon,  Miss  Anna  M.  Black. 

Dr.  Job  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas.  P.  Burbank, 

Dr.  G.  O.  Fay,  Miss  Frances  Barker, 

Mr.  W.  Kendall,  Miss  Sophia  A.  Macmillan, 

Mr.  E.  B.  Nelson,  Miss  Jean  B.  Sear  Is, 

Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Sister  Mary  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

Mr.  Jas  Simpson,  Miss  L.  I.  Harris, 

Mr.  S.  T.  Walker,  Mr.  J.  Fearon, 

Mr.  Jas.  Denison,  Mr.  E.  A.  Grosbeck, 

Miss  H.  Mignot,  Miss  Mary  McCowan, 

Sister  Mary  Anne  Burke,  Miss  Emma  Garrett, 

Dr.  Warring  Wilkinson. 

The  President  referred  to  the  proposed  exhibit  to  be  made  by 
the  American  Association  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Crouter  gave  a  resume  of  the  plans  as  they  had  so  far  developed. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  time  and  occasion  would  be 
favorable  at  Chicago  for  carrying  out  Mr.  Fechheimer's  plan  for 
enlarging  the  membership  of  the  association. 

Names  were  given  by  different  members  of  persons  in  different 
cities  who  would  probably  act  as  members  of  local  committees. 
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Mr.  Crouter:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  reports  as 
compiled  from  the  **  American  Annals"  of  the  number  of  pupils 
taught  speech  reading  through  speech  teaching  in  the  American 
schools  for  the  deaf  It  seems  to  me  that  the  table  is  rather  mis- 
leading. I  need  not  say  to  oral  teachers  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  teaching  articulation,  and  teaching  the  deaf  by 
and  through  speech.  There  is  a  great  difference,  and  in  order  to 
have  exact  statistics  upon  this  subject  I  desire  to  offer  the  following 
resolution : 

Whereas,  The  statistical  tables  of  schools  for  the  deaf  annually 
published  in  the  "  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,"  present  the 
number  of  pupils  in  American  schools  taught  articulation  without 
classification  of  the  number  taught  by  speech  methods,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee,  having  in  charge  the 
publication  of  the,  "  American  Annals,"  be  requested  annually  to 
publish  the  number  of  pupils  in  American  schools  taugfht  wholly 
by  oral  methods,  and  the  number  taught  in  part  by  oral  methods. 

Resolution  adopted. 

Mr.  Davidson,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Books  and 
Reading,  read  a  report  making  recommendations. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  was 
continued  with  instructions  to  report  at  our  next  annual  meeting 
agreeable  to  their  recommendations. 


THURSDAY,  JULY  7. 

A  congratulatory  telegram  was  read  from  Miss  Daisy  Way,  of 
Kansas  City,  after  which  the  following  address  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent E.  M.  Gallaudet.  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  SUCCESS  IN  ORAL  TEACHING? 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  of  your 
Association  under  the  circumstances  which  have  called  me  here. 
Not  that  I  should  not  have  come  had  I  not  been  invited,  but  it  is 
always  gratifying  to  be  wanted,  and  so  it  is  with  especial  pleasure 
that  I  am  here  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  your  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  subject  which  has 
been  announced.  I  venture  to  ask  the  privilege  of  alluding  briefly 
to  my  own  personal  connection  with  the  work  of  promoting  the 
oral  teaching  of  the  deaf  in  this  country. 
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I  hesitate  somewhat  to  make  these  allusions,  which  might 
under  certain  circumstances  seem  egotistical,  but  I  trust,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  no  such  charge  will  be  brought  against  me,  for  I  speak 
thus  of  myself  only  because  during  the  past  few  years  my  position 
in  rielation  to  the  work  of  oral  teaching  has  often  been  seriously 
misunderstood.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise  to  me  about 
two  weeks  ago  to  receive  a  copy  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
newspapers  published  in  New  England,  containing  an  article  of 
some  length,  written  by  a  prominent  official  connected  with  one 
of  the  oldest  oral  school's  of  this  country, — this  gentleman  being 
one  who  has  known  me  and  my  work  intimately  for  thirty  years. 
In  this  article  he  speaks  of  me  in  no  other  words  than  as  being  at 
the  head  of  the  "Sign  School  at  Washington,"  when  he  is  perfectly 
aware  that  for  twenty -eight  years  there  has  been  a  College  for  the 
deaf  at  Washington,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  have  been  the 
founder,  and  the  only  President.  It  is  hard  to  believe  him  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  Kendall  School  at  Washington,  which  has 
been  under  my  charge  for  thirty-five  years,  speech  is  taught  to  a 
larger  percentage  of  pupils  than  in  any  of  the  "  combined  "  schools 
of  the  country,  and  he  ought  to  have  known,  if  he  did  not, that  during 
the  past  year  speech  has  been  taught  to  every  student  in  the  College. 

There  are  those  here  who  understand  what  my  position  is  in 
regard  to  the  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf  in  this  country,  but  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  it  known  and  remembered  by  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  special  work  that  I  stand  in  the  very  forefront  of 
those  who  have  promoted  this  cause  in  America.  I  certainly  was 
one  of  the  first — I  think  I  was  the  first — among  the  heads-  of  the 
older  institutions  in  this  country  to  advocate  the  general  adoption 
of  speech-teaching,  which  I  did  in  a  report  published  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  I  recommended  "  that  an  opportunity  of  learning 
to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips  should  be  afforded  every  deaf 
child."  In  a  publication,  which  I  have  just  learned  through  the 
President  will  be  read  to  you  during  the  morning,  the  proofs  of 
which  I  have  in  my  hand,  reference  is  made  to  the  stand  I  have 
taken  in  regard  to  the  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf.  An  allusion  is 
made  to  this  report  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  also  of  the  action 
of  the  Conference  of  Principals,  which  met  in  Washington  in  1868, 
when  a  resolution  I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  was  adopted, 
declaring  it  to  be  "  the  duty  of  all  institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  to  provide  adequate  means  for  imparting 
instruction  in  articulation  and  in  lip-reading  to  such  of  their  pupils 
as  may  be  able  to  derive  profit  from  exercises  of  this  nature." 
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This  resolution  was  made  the  basis  of  action  in  many  of  the 
older  schools  in  this  country.  In  this  publication  reference  is  also 
made  to  some  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention  meeting  in 
California  six  years  ago,  one  of  which  I  notice  has  been  taken  as  a 
sort  of  motto  by  this  Association,  having  been  introduced  by  your 
honored  President  into  his  opening  remarks  at  the  meeting  of  last 
year.  This  resolution,  which  was  adopted  unanimously,  I  had  the 
honor  to  present  at  the  California  meeting.  I  know  it  is  familiar 
to  you,  but  I  will  read  it  as  I  propose  to  make  it  the  text  of  my 
remarks  to  you  this  morning:  ''Resolved,  That  earnest  and 
persistent  efforts  should  be  made  in  every  school  for  the  deaf  to 
teach  every  pupil  to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips,  and  that  such 
efforts  should  be  abandoned  only  when  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the 
measure  of  suctess  attained  does  not  justify  the  necessary  amount 
of  labor/*  There  have  been  many  other  occasions,  Mr.  President, 
one  of  which  was  the  New  York  Convention  of  Articulation 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  in  1884,  when  I  have  taken  pains  to 
present  the  views  which  I  have  long  held  with  regard  to  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  deaf,  and  my  course,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  claim,  has 
been  consistent  with  these  declarations.  I  have  never  wavered 
from  them ;  I  have  always  upheld  them  and  I  have  rejoiced  at 
every  step  that  has  been  taken  in  advance  in  this  country  in  the 
judicious  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf.  I  wish  to  congratulate  you, 
Mr.  President,  and  all  the  members  of  this  Association  on  the 
advances  which  are  now  being  made  and  for  which  you  are  work- 
ing, and  to  assure  you  that  they  command  my  hearty  concurrence. 
[Applause.] 

You  will  not,  perhaps,  allow  me  a  place  at  the  head  of  your 
Association,  but  you  will  certainly  not  leave  me  in  the  rear,  for  you 
will  not  be  able  to  do  this,  even  if  you  wish  to,  which  I  am  sure 
you  do  not.     [Applause.] 

I  trust  the  earnestness  with  which  I  have  said  these  few  words 
will  not  suggest  to  any  one  that  there  is  any  lack  of  cordiality  and 
good  feeling  on  my  part  towards  any  one  connected  with  the  work 
of  this  association.  When  one  has,  through  the  carelessness  of 
others,  been  misrepresented,  and  he  has  been  relegated  to  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  does  not  belong,  he  may  be  pardoned  perhaps  for 
having  some  little  feeling,  and  for  seeking  an  opportunity  to  make 
his  real  attitude  known. 

With  these  remarks  I  shall  dismiss  that  which  has  not  been 
altogether  pleasant  to  say,  and  turn  to  a  far  more  agreeable  subject, 
one  which  has  always  aroused  my  enthusiasm. 
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The  question  I  propose  to  discuss  this  morning   is: — What 
Constitutes  Success  in  Oral  Teaching. 

The  resolution  adopted  at  California  speaks  of  the  effort  that 
should  be  made  with  every  deaf  child,  and  which  should  not  be 
abandoned  until  it  is  evident  that  success  cannot  be  attained.  The 
other  terms  of  the  resolution  acknowledge  the  fact,  which  I  think  no 
one  will  deny,  that  there  are  those  among  the  deaf  who  are  not 
capable  of  attaining  success  in  speech.  We,  therefore,  in  seeking 
to  do  what  is  the  best  possible  thing  for  those  whose  interests  are 
committed  to  our  care,  are  compelled,  by  the  very  circumstances  of 
their  condition,  to  divide  them  into  two  classes — those  who  can 
succeed  with  speech  and  those  who  cannot.  I  remember  having 
heard  once  from  the  lips  of  a  very  prominent  oral  instructor  in 
Europe  the  expression  of  the  opinion,  "  that  every  failure  to  teach 
speech  to  a  deaf  child  was  due  either  to  the  incompetence  or  the 
indolence  of  the  teacher."  I  have  always  felt  that  to  be  a  very 
unjust  remark  ;  it  was  very  harsh  upon  great  numbers  of  faithful 
and  intelligent  teachers.  I  remember  also  to  have  heard  from  an 
American  teacher  of  long  experience,  in  both  the  oral  and  the 
manual  methods,  the  expression  of  the  opinion  *'  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  teaching  of  articulation  to  the  deaf  was  a  humbug.**  These 
two  expressions  certainly  voice  extremes,  and  it  goes  with  "jut  say- 
ing that  the  truth  is  to  be  found  neither  in  the  optimism  of  the 
European  nor  in  the  pessimism  of  the  American.  To  discover  the 
golden  mean  between  these  two  extremes,  to  find  a  platform  on 
which  all  may  stand,  with  the  assurance  that  good,  and  only  good, 
will  be  the  result  of  our  efforts,  should  be  the  object  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  Association.  In  a  letter  of  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution — Mr.  Gilpin, 
lately  published  in  the  Silent  World — this  fact  comes  plainly  out 
that  he  find*?  in  the  European  schools  for  the  deaf  many  who  are 
not  able  to  succeed  in  speech.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  pro- 
gramme giving  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  a  Convention  of 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  in  Italy,  in  which  one  of  the  points  to  be 
considered  was,  "  By  what  means  should  the  education  of  children 
who  are  incapable  of  success  in  speech,  be  accomplished  ?"  When 
such  a  question  is  raised  in  that  country,  where  a  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  favor  of  oral  teaching  within  a  few  years,  and  where 
the  claim  has  been  made  that  no  other  method  need  be  or  ought  to 
be  used,  it  is  evident  that  the  lapse  of  time  and  experience  have 
demonstrated  that  there  are  other  methods  than  the  oral  which  are 
to  be  considered  in  teaching  the  deaf — that  not  all  the  deaf  can  attain 

success  in  speech, 
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Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  you  to  let  me  present  certain 
points  in  rather  an  informal  way.     I  have  observed  certain  things 
connected  with  the  orally  taught  deaf  which  have  left  distinct  im- 
pressions upon  my  mind.     I  will  not  cite  many  instances,  but  will 
speak  of  a  few  that  have  come  under  my  notice  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  in  society  at  large.     I  have  noticed  this  fact  in  schools  for 
the  deaf,  that  speech  which  was  entirely  unintelligible  to  me  was 
perfectly  understood  by  the  teacher  of  the  pupils  whose  speech  I 
was  listening  to,  and  surprise  has  been  expressed  by  such  teachers 
that  I  should  be  unable  to  understand  the  speech  of  their  pupils. 
This  experience,  often  repeated,  suggests  a  conclusion  of  great  im- 
portance, namely,  that  oral   teachers  of  the  deaf  are  not  always, 
and  in  fact  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be,  the  true  judges  of  the 
success  of  their  labors.     I  dare  say  many  of  you  have  discovered 
this.    I  do  not  suppose  I  bring  out  a  new  truth,  but  perhaps  it  is 
one  that  has  been  overlooked  in  estimating  the  value  of  results.     A 
very  intelligent  lady,  a  great  reader  of  the  Bible,  told  me  not  long 
ago,  that  when  visiting  an  oral  school  for  the   deaf  she  heard  a 
number  of  pupils  recite  Bible  verses  and  was  not  able  to  under- 
stand a  single  sentence.     The  teacher  expressed  the  greatest  sur- 
prise that  this  should  be  so.     I  note  another  point,  which  has  come 
under  my  observation  in  oral  schools,  that  not  infrequently  children 
will  say  that  they  understand  what  is  said  to  them  when  they  do 
not  FULLY  understand.     I  think  this  point  demands  serious  attention, 
for  certainly  when  a  pupil  often  fails  to  understand  its  teacher,  or 
its   classmates,   complete   success    in   lip-reading     has    not    been 
attained.     Not  very  long  ago  I  fell  in  with  a  boy  who  had  been  in 
an  oral  school  for  five   years.     When   I    saw  him  he  was  in  an 
institution  which  taught  both  the  oral  and  manual  methods.     Dur- 
ing the  five   years   in  the  oral  school  he   had   made  almost  no 
progress  in  speech,  though  his  instructors  had  labored  hard  with 
him.     They  had  gone  on  during  these  five  years  probably  hoping  for 
final  success,  but  when  he  was  sent  to  the  institution  where  I  found 
him,  his   mental   development,  his  advancement  in  study,  was  no 
more  than  that  of  pupils   of  one   year's  standing.      His   speech 
was  not  that  of  an  ordinary  pupil  of  one  year's  standing.     It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  boy  had  been  most  unjustly  treated.     He 
had  lost  four  years  of  good  school  life,  because  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm of  his  teachers  had  detained  him  in  a  school  where  he  did 
not  belong.     Now,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  how  many  such  cases 
as  this  exist,  but  I  know  enough  of  human  nature  to  be  sure  that 
where  one  such  case  is  found  it  i^  not  the  only  one.     Certainly  in 
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the  case  of  this  boy  there  was  no  success  in  oral  teaching  and  he 
should  have  long^  before  been  turned  over  to  another  method.  I 
have  met  not  infrequently  with  orally  taught  deaf  persons  whose 
speech  was  fluent,  but  often  extremely  confusing  to  others.  These 
persons  that  I  have  now  in  my  mind  are  of  high  intelligence,  and 
thoroughly  educated.  With  great  effort  and  painstaking  they  can 
express  themselves  so  as  to  be  understood  in  ordinary  conversation; 
but  for  some  reason,  perhaps  through  nervousness  or  excitement,  or 
carelessness,  thev  are  often  misunderstood  and  often  not  understood 
at  all.  I  have  had  friends  of  theirs  say  to  me  that  they  meetthem  with 
no  inconsiderable  dread  and  even  sometimes  purposely  avoid  meeting 
them,  because  of  the  awkwardness  of  getting  into  conversation  with 
them  when  they  would  fail  to  understand  a  great  deal  that  was  said 
and  fail  to  make  them  understand,  so  that  the  interview  instead  of  be- 
ing conversation  became  agony.  Now,  I  will  not  undertake  to  state  all 
the  conclusions  that  might  properly  be  drawn  from  such  instances, 
when  the  question  "  What  constitutes  success  in  oral  teaching  ?  " 
is  being  considered,  but  this  deduction  is  inevitable,  that  the  oral 
teaching  which  such  persons  have  received  leads  to  a  social  isola- 
tion at  once  lamentable  and  depressing.  I  have  seen  evidence  of 
this  in  the  homes  of  some  of  these  orally  taught  persons.  I  have 
seen  them  in  their  own  homes  when  conversation  was  going 
rapidly  on  about  them,  sit  silent  an^  uncommunicated  with,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  difficult  to  communicate  with  them  orally  and  to 
keep  up  with  the  running  conversation,  and  so  they  were  left  out. 
In  marked  contrast  with  such  social  isolation  I  have  often  observed 
deaf  persons,  in  families  where  the  manual  alphabet  was  used,  enjoy- 
ing the  whole  run,  the  give-and-take  of  conversation  given  by  the 
nimble  fingers  of  some  member  of  the  family.  These  comparisons, 
Mr.  President,  are  not  made  with  any  purpose  of  disparaging  the 
oral  teaching  of  the  deaf,  but  only  in  the  hope  that  possibly  some  of 
you  may  be  led  to  a  clearer  vision  and  a  more  careful  discrimina- 
tion, than  has  sometimes  been  exercised  in  the  past. 

There  has  recently  come  under  my  notice  a  boy  who  was  for 
several  years  in  one  of  the  oral  schools  of  New  England.  He 
began  his  education  in  that  school,  remaining  there  four  years. 
His  mother  discovered,  as  she  told  me,  that  he  was  not  remarkably 
successful  in  speech ;  that  he  communicated  with  difficulty  with 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact ;  that  the  advice  of  his  teachers 
was  that  he  should  mingle  as  little  as  possible  with  the  deaf,  and  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  hearing;  but  that  he  found  himself  at 
such  a  disadvantage  that  he  took  no  pleasure   and  gained  little 
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benefit  from  his  association  with  the  hearing,  and  he  was  becoming 
morose,  retiring  and  unhappy^  The  mother  told  me  she  wished  to 
place  her  son  in  a  school  where  he  could  have  the  pleasure  and 
benefit  of  using  signs,  and  so  asked  me  to  receive  him  into  the 
Kendall  School  at  Washington.  He  was  admitted  there  more  than 
a  year  ago ;  he  has  there  been  under  the  general  instruction  of  the 
manual  method  with  a  daily  half  hour  of  teaching  in  speech  ;  his 
mental  development  has  been  gratifying  and  satisfactory,  and  I 
have  the  assurance  of  the  principal  of  the  school  where  he  was 
first  taught,  and  his  teacher  there,  coming  to  me  through  his  oral 
teacher  at  Washington,  that  while  he  has  been  in  the  combined 
school  at  Washington,  with  speech  taught  as  an  accompaniment 
only,  his  speech  and  lip-reading  have  markedly  improved.  I  speak 
of  this  case,  Mr.  President,  not  at  all  to  criticise  the  work  of  the 
oral  method,  but  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  deaf 
children  who  do  not  thrive  and  prosper  under  the  pressure  of  the 
pure  6ral  method,  who  still  may  attain  to  fair  success,  even  in 
speech,  under  the  more  favorable  conditions  of  the  combined  system 

Paralyzed  when  stretched  upon  the  Procrustean  bed  of  pure 
oralism.  children  of  this  class  need  the  more  elastic  and  adaptable 
environment  which  the  combined  system  affords,  and  under  it  they 
attain  success  at  all  points,  which  would  never  be  reached  under 
the  pure  oral  method. 

When  I  urge  that  many  deaf  children,  having  begun  their 
education  in  oral  schools,  should  after  a  time  be  transferred  to 
schools  conducted  under  the  combined  system,  I  would  not  be 
understood  for  a  moment  as  proposing  that  the  teaching  of  speech 
and  lip-reading  should  be  abandoned  with  all  these  deaf  mutes. 
Such  abandonment  I  should  advocate  only  in  extreme  cases, 
where  attainment  of  speech  was  plainly  impossible.  The  practice 
that  I  urge  with  those  whose  success  in  speech  is  only  moderate 
and  imperfect  is  to  take  them  out  from  under  the  pure  oral 
method  where  speech  is  made  the  medium  of  communication, 
and  in  which  they  are  so  seriously  handicapped  by  their  partial 
failure  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  attain  the  best  results 
under  that  particular  method,  to  take  them  out  and  place  them 
under  a  method,  not  where  speech  shall  be  abandoned  by  any 
means,  but  where  even  their  limited  capacity  to  succeed  in  speech 
shall  be  developed  under  such  conditions  as  shall  not  discourage 
them,  but  be  for  their  good.  My  friend  Dr.  Williams,  of  Hartford, 
whom  I  regret  cannot  be  at  this  meeting,  often  expresses  himself 
very  felicitously  upon  this  subject,  and  I  beg  leave  to  call  your 
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attention  to  a  paragraph  in  his  last  annual  report  with  which,  how- 
ever, I  shall  have  to  dissent  in  one  rather  important  particular,  but 
with  the  bulk  of  which  I  am  in  very  hearty  accord,  and  I  believe 
that  many  here  will  agree  with  me.  In  speaking  of  the  way  in 
which  deaf  children  ought  to  be  treated,  he  says  :  "  We  hold  that 
direct  and  earnest  effort  should  be  made  by  expert  teachers  of 
those  branches,  to  teach  speech  and  speech-reading  to  every  pupil, 
and  in  no  case  should  that  effort  be  abandoned  until  those  teachers 
are  convinced  that  the  pupil  will  never  acquire  enough  of  speech  to 
be  of  any  practical  use." 

I  should  dissent  from  his  employment  of  the  term  "  until 
those  teachers*'  etc.  I  should  not  leave  the  decision  to  the  teachers 
for  the  reasons  which  I  briefly  alluded  to  some  time  ago.  I  do  not 
think  that  in  all  cases  they  are  competent  to  judge  what  constitutes 
success  with  their  pupils.     Dr.  Williams  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  some  very  unpromising  cases  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
speech  is  not  given  up  for  two  or  three  years.  Here  let  me  say  that  the 
criterion  of  success  in  speech  should  not  be  perfect  naturalness  of 
tone  and  inflection.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  where 
the  sense  of  hearing  is  wanting.  Intelligibility  is  the  prime  requi- 
site of  good  speech.  Tone  and  inflection  are  secondary  considera- 
tions. Any  pupil  who  has  mastered  speech  and  lip-reading  so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  conversation  in  regard  to  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  in  speech  so  plain  as  to  be  readily  understood  by  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  even  though  others  fail  to  understand 
him,  should  be  counted  as  a  successful  articulator  and  lip-reader. 
It  is  worth  while  to  continue  the  instruction  in  these  branches  in 
many  cases  where  the  degree  of  success  falls  considerably  short  of 
the  ability  to  carry  on  an  extended  conversation,  provided  that  what 
of  speech  is  acquired  is  easily  understood.  We  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  intelligible  speech  is  the  readiest  and  most  acceptable 
means  of  communication  with  people  in  general,  but  it  must  be 
intelligible.  It  is  worth  while  for  a  child  to  gain  even  a  limited 
amount  of  speech  and  lip-reading  (the  latter  is  as  important  as  the 
former)  in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  done  without  serious  sacrifice 
in  mental  development  and  acquisition  of  language." 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Williams*  opinions  will  be  generally  sus- 
tained by  the  members  of  this  Association,  and  certainly  it  is  an 
omen  for  good  that  in  the  school  at  Hartford  such  sound  views 
obtain  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  teaching  speech  to  the 
deaf,  and  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Williams  would  agree  with  me  that  it 
should  be  given   under  the  conditions  which  I  have  recited. 
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I  come  now  to  a  point  which  I  approach  with  some  little  reluc- 
tance, because  it  seems  a  very  ungracious  task  to  appear  to  dampen 
enthusiasm.  Enthusiasm  is  the  great  moving  spring  of  all  success- 
ful human  endeavor.  Where  there  is  no  enthusiasm  we  have  no 
worthy  results,  and  where  we  find  great  results  in  this  world, 
underlying  these  we  find  enthusiasm.  But  I  cannot  do  justice  to 
my  subject  if  I  do  not  touch  upon  this  point.  I  want  to  read  a 
paragraph  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution — 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  oral  teaching.  It  comes  from  the 
greatly-respected  Principal  of  the  oral  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Miss  McDowell  : 

'*  I  believe  that  all  who  attended  the  convention  at  Lake 
George,  last  July,  will  remember  as  long  as  they  live  the  few 
clearly  understood  words  spoken  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  by  a 
graduate  of  the  Clarke  Institution. 

"  The  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems  may  be  ably  set 
forth,  reasons  for  and  against  oral  instruction  may  be  given,  but 
such  an  experience  showing  what,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
may  be  accomplished  must  have  made  every  teacher  of  the  deaf, 
ot  whatever  method,  feel  that  no  amount  of  time  or  labor  would  be 
too  much  to  expend  in  endeavoring  to  give  to  every  deaf  child  the 
opportunity  to  learn  to  speak.*' 

Now  it  is  possible  that  I  may  have  misunderstood  Miss 
McDowell  in  that  paragraph,  but  as  I  read  it,  it  seems  to  me  to 
point  to  an  over-estimate  of  the  value  of  these  results  of  speech 
and  lip-reading  of  the  deaf.  It  says  that  no  amount  of  time  or 
labor  would  be  too  much  to  expend  in  endeavoring  to  give  these 
results.  Surely  Miss  McDowell  would  agree  with  me  that  no  time 
should  be  wasted  on  cases  clearly  unpromising  and  that  no  effort 
should  be  expended  in  endeavoring  to  attain  the  unattainable. 
Enthusiasm  certainly  carries  men  and  women  sometimes  to  very 
undesirable  results.  It  is  a  great  and  good  fact  in  human  progress, 
but  I  need  not  tell  you,  as  intelligent  members  of  this  Association^ 
that  history  is  full  of  the  crimes  of  enthusiasm.  Martyrs  have  been 
burned,  have  been  thrown  to  wild  beasts  in  the  arena,  and  hundreds 
of  wrongs  have  been  done  in  the  world  under  the  spur  and  impetus 
of  enthusiasm  and  in  the  name  of  the  right  and  the  good.  Such 
misdirected  enthusiasm  should  not  exist  among  the  workers  for  the 
cause  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  for 
a  moment  to  check  any  enthusiasm  that  may  lead  to  useful  and 
valuable  successes.  That  success  which  is  not  success ;  that  success 
which  is  only  half  success ;  those  results  which  are  only  little  better 
than   failures,  although   they  may  have  the  benediction  and   the 
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blessing  of  enthusiasm,  often  involve  the  greatest  wrongs,  the 
harshest  cruelty  to  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  such  enthusiasm. 

I  trust,  Mr.  President,  that  these  few  words  of  caution  in  the 
interest  of  conservative  action,  looking  to  the  most  helpful  results  in 
oral  teaching,  will  be  accepted,  as  they  have  been  offered,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  utmost  friendship  for  the  best  oral  teaching — the  widest 
successful  oral  teaching — in  this  country.  I  trust  that  I  may  be 
regarded  as  a  friend  to  everything  good  that  this  Association  is 
endeavoring  to  accomplish  in  this  country  to-day. 

Dr.  Hewson  gave  the  third  of  his  series  of  lectures.  (This 
lecture  will  be  found,  with  the  others  of  the  series,  in  the  part  of 
this  Report  devoted  to  "  Lectuers.") 

The  Secretary  read  extracts  from  a  forthcoming  paper  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  Gordon,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  "  Notes  of  Progress  in  the 
Teaching  of  Speech." 

Afternoon  Meeting. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  School  of  Practice, 
conducted  by  Miss  Yale,  (see  *'  School  of  Practice,'*)  and  to  a  les- 
son in  Visible  Speech  by  Dr.  Bell  (review  of  lessons  in  Report  of 
1892). 

Professor  A.  Melville  Bell  gave  a  lesson  in  "  Dialects,"  illus- 
trating with  readings. 


FRIDAY,  JULY  8. 

The  morning  was  devoted  to  receiving  reports  of  the  progress 
of  the  oral  work  in  the  various  schools.  Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn 
reported  for  the  Clarke  Institution ;  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet  for  the  New  York 
Institution ;  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett  for  the  Illinois  Institution ;  Dr.  J.  L. 
Noyes  for  the  Minnesota  School ;  Miss  A.  C.  Allen  for  the  Mil- 
waukee School ;  Miss  Sarah  Fuller  for  the  Horace  Mann  School. 
Boston ;  Miss  McMaster  for  the  Western  New  York  Institution  ; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Fay  for  the  Hartford  School  ;  Miss  E.  L.  Barton 
for  the  Portland  School ;  Miss  Virginia  A.  Osborn  for  the  Cincin- 
nati Oral  School ;  Miss  Julia  R.  Bateman  for  the  Halifax  Institu- 
tion ;  Mr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter  for  the  Pennsylvania  Institution ;  and 
the  Secretary  read  reports  from  the  Home  School  for  Deaf  Children, 
Philadelphia,  the  Wisconsin  Institution,  and  the  Indiana  Institution. 

Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Necrology, 
reported  the  death  since  the  last  summer  meeting  of  five  members  : 
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Mr.  Francis  Brooks.  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  Mr.  J.  I.  Ashcroft,  Hon. 
Henry  Lippitt,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hockley.  Appropriate  remarks 
were  made  by  various  members  reviewing  the  life-work  of  the 
deceased  members. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered : 

By  Dr.  Gillett :  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of 
this  Association  are  due,  and  are  truly  and  gratefully  tendered  to 
its  honored  and  distinguished  President  for  the  untiring  zeal  and 
fidelity  with  which  he  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Association 
during  the  past  year,  and  particularly  during  the  sessions  of  this 
meeting. 

By  Dr.  Noyes :  Resolved,  That  the  untiring  efforts  of  Miss 
Adelia  C.  Fay,  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
entertainment  to  provide  pleasurable  and  profitable  amusement  for 
the  members,  richly  merit,  and  they  are  hereby  tendered,  the  un- 
qualified thanks  of  the  Association. 

By  Mr  Spencer :  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
be  tendered  the  Troy  Press  for  its  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  and  that  in  connection  therewith  the 
Association  recognizes  the  courteous  and  faithful  services  of  the 
Associated  Press  reporter,  Mr.  J.  B.  Nelson. 

By  Mr.  Booth  :  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
be  tendered  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Crosbyside  Hotel,  and  to 
Manager  Jenkins  and  assistants  for  their  hospitality  and  constant 
attention  to  the  comfort  of  the  members  during  this  meeting. 

By  Miss  Fuller:  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association 
are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  Secretary 
pro  tent.,  for  the  energy  and  ability  with  which  he  has  performed 
the  duties  that  have  devolved  upon  him,  and  that  the  Board  be 
requested  to  make  suitable  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  both 
before  and  during  the  progress  of  this  meeting. 

By  Mr.  Kirkhuff":  Resolved,  That  the  sincere  and  cordial 
thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale,  for 
the  able  and  instructive  manner  in  which  she  has  conducted  the 
School  of  Practice  during  this  meeting.  And  to  the  skillful 
teachers  from  the  Clark  Institution,  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and 
the  Philadelphia  School  for  their  efficient  ^assistance. 

By  Miss  McDowell :  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
Association  are  due  to  its  President  and  Vice-President,  and  other 
officers  for  their  unwearied  efforts  in  arranging  for  this  the  Second 
Summer  Meeting  of  the  Association,  and  conducting  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination. 
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By  Mr.  Thompson  :  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Associa- 
tion are  due  and  are  hereby  gratefully  tendered  the  Volta  Bureau  for 
the  handsome  and  valuable  volume  entitled  the  "  Helen  Keller 
Souvenir,"  presented  to  the  members,  and  to  the  Hon.  John  Hitz, 
Superintendent,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Cratz,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  for  their 
able  and  instructive  preparation  of  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Hurd:  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
be  cordially  tendered  to  Mr,  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  Miss  Mary  H.  True, 
and  Mr.  Edmund  Lyon  for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  they 
have  edited  and  printed  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Summer 
Meeting. 

By  Miss  Fuller :  Resolved,  That  as  an  Association,  we  would 
wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  Mrs.  M.  E.  Finney's  earnest 
desire  to  aid  in  giving  speech  and  speech-reading  to  the  deaf,  and 
our  indebtedness  to  her  for  the  example  she  has  furnished  and  for 
the  encouragement  her  words  have  conveyed. 

Each  resolution  was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  Dr.  Gillett  and  adopted,  thanking 
Dr.  A.  Hewson  for  his  instructive  and  entertaining  lectures  de- 
livered at  this  meeting 

Miss  Allen  of  .Milwaukee,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Association  a  request  by  Mr.  Paul  Binner  of  the  Milwaukee  School, 
that  rules  be  formulated  by  which  questions  of  a  statistical  nature 
could  be  answered  with  greater  uniformity.  The  matter  was  by 
resolution  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  closing  address,  in  which  he 
congratulated  the  Association  upon  the  very  successful  meeting 
now  about  to  close,  and  upon  the  bright  outlook  for  speech-teaching 
in  this  country,  for  which  the  Association  has  done  and  is  doing  so 
much. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  Association,  the 
President  announced  the  Second  Summer  Meeting  adjourned  sine 
die. 
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Lectures. 


Lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  David  Greene,  Principal  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes. 


LECTURE  I— WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  29. 

HOW  WE  BREATHE. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  first  condition  requisite  for 
the  production  of  sound  and  speech  is  a  current  of  air  passing 
through  our  vocal  apparatus.  This  current  of  air  is  furnished  by 
the  process  of  breathing.  In  the  wise  economy  of  nature,  the 
atmospheric  air  which  we  inhale  for  vital  purposes  is  used  as  it 
passes  out  of  our  lungs,  for  the  formation  of  sound  and  speech.^ 
"  Breath  is  the  material  of  speech,"  as  Prof.  A.  M.  Bell  correctly 
puts  it  in  his  admirable  work  on  "  Principles  of  Speech  and 
Vocal  Physiology."  To  this  statement  of  Prof.  Bell  I  desire  to 
add  that  breath  is  also  the  motive  power  of  that  most  important 
part  of  our  vocal  machinery  which  produces  voice,  viz.,  the  vocal 
chords.  Hence  without  breath,  speech  is  impossible,  and  without 
correct  and  normal  breathing,  correct  and  normal  speech  is  impos- 
sible. It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  in  order  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand how  we  speak  we  must  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  study 
the  mechanism  of  breathing. 

It  is  said  that  Prof.  Dalton,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  sometimes 
begins  his  lecture  on  respiration  by  asking  his  students  what  is  the 
most  important  organ  of  breathing,  and  very  seldom  does  he  get  a 
correct  answer.  The  organ  which  is  prominent  above  all  others  in 
the  active  movements  that  appertain  to  the  important  function  of 
respiration  is  the  diaphragm.  Professor  Dalton  in  his  treatise  on 
Human  Physiology,  says,  "  In  the  ordinary  quiescent  condition  the 
diaphragm  performs  most  of  the  work  in  the  act  of  respiration." 
Professor  George  Von  Meyer,  who  is  also  a  high  authority  on  the 
subject,  goes  so  far  as  to  state  in  his  work  on  the  "  Organs  of 
Speech "  that,  "  Ordinary  quiet  inspiration  is  affected  by  the 
activity  of  the  diaphragm  alone."  He  evidently  thinks  that  the 
part  which  some  other  organs  play  in  this  process  is  so  unimportant 
that  it  need  not  be   considered   at  all.     You   are   aware   that   the 
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diaphragm,  or  midriff  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  a  thin  plate  com- 
posed of  muscles  and  fibrous  tendons,  and  forms  the  partition  wall 
separating  the  thoracic,  or  chest  cavity,  from  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Its  edges  are  attached  to  the  lower  circumference  of  the  cavity  ol 
the  chest.  It,  therefore,  forms  the  floor  of  the  thorax  and  the  roof 
of  the  abdomen.  The  two  cavities  are  completely  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  diaphragm,  which  has  only  a  few  openings  that 
serve  to  transmit  the  oesophagus  and  some  blood-vessels.  The 
connection  of  the  margins  of  these  openings  to  the  organs  that  pass 
through  them  is  air-tight. 

In  order  to  understand  the  process  of  respiration,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  fact,  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  namely,  that  the 
diaphragm  forms  an  air-tight  partition  between  the  chest  and  the 
abdomen.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  diaphragm  has  the 
shape  of  a  dome  with  its  convexity  directed  upwards  into  the  thorax 
or  chest,  while  into  its  concavity,  which  is  directed  downward, 
various  of  the  abdominal  organs  are  projected. 

Before  attempting  to  explain  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  I 
must  call  attention  to  a  few  facts  regarding  the  lungs.  The  cavi- 
ties of  the  lungs  containing  the  air  which  we  breathe  are  formed  by 
numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  treachea,  or  air-tube, 
which  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  at  last  terminate  in  little 
air  cells  varying  from  -^  to  ^Jir  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is 
important  for  our  purpose  to  bear  in  mind,  first,  that  the  substance 
of  the  lungs  is  of  a  light,  porous,  spongy  texture,  and  above  all,  that 
it  is  highly  elastic  ;  second,  that  the  entire  air-passages  are  formed 
of  stiff  walls,  so  that  the  air  always  has  always  free  access  to  them, 
the  treachea,  consisting  of  cartilagenous  rings,  and  the  bronchial 
tubes,  even  their  smallest  ramifications,  having  thin  plates  of  carti- 
lage scattered  along  their  sides,  so  as  to  bealwayjs  kept  open  ;  third, 
that  the  air-passages  are  lined  throughout  with  exceedingly  elastic 
fibres  which  extend  longitudinally  through  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  completely  surround  the  air-cells.  The  elastic  tissue  to  which 
these  fibres  belong,  may  be  compared  best  with  India-rubber,  because 
it  can  be  considerably  stretched,  and  when  the  force  that  stretches 
it  ceases  to  act  it  assumes  its  former  size  and  shape. 

Being  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  the  lungs  have  room  to 
extend  in  all  directions,  when  they  become  inflated  with  air  and 
stretched  to  the  point  at  which  they  are  ready  for  elastic  counter- 
action. Now  we  are  ready  to  consider  the  action  of  respiration. 
During  ordinary  quiet  breathing  the  movement  of  inspiiation  is 
effected  by  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.     When  the  diaphragm 


contracts  it  becpmes  flatter  and  descends  toward  the  abdomen, 
thereby  enlarging  the  cavity  of  the  chest  from  above  downward. 
At  the  same  time  a  slight  movement  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum 
enlarges  the  chest  in  every  other  direction.  The  lungs  being  highly 
elastic  they  expand  and  fill  the  enlarged  cavity  of  the  chest.  In 
consequence  of  this  expansion  of  the  lungs  the  atmospheric  air 
rushes  into  them  through  the  windpipe. 

In  children  and  in  the  adult  male,  in  the  ordinary  quiescent 
condition,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  diaphragm  performs  most 
of  the  work  m  the  act  of  inspiration ;  the  movements  of  the  abdomen 
are  therefore  e^ecially  marked,  and  the  expansion  of  the  chest  is 
barely  noticeable.  In  the  adult  female  the  movements  of  the  chest 
are  generally  more  prominent  than  those  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  this  difference  in  the  mechanism  of  respiration 
is  probably  the  result  of  the  almost  universal  custom  of  tight- 
lacing. 

To  understand  the  process  of  expiration,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  flattening  of  the  diaphragm  besides  enlarging  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  pushes  down  the  abdominal  viscera  and  presses 
it  against  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  This  pressure  forces  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen  outward  and  they  become  thereby  extended. 
Thus,  the  result  of  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  is  that  after 
the  movement  of  inspiration  is  accomplished  the  lungs  are 
expanded  and  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  also  expanded.  As 
soon  as  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  ceases  it  begins  to  ascend 
and  assume  its  normal  convex  shape,  whereby  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  is  enlarged  and  that  of  the  chest  becomes  smaller.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  atmospheric  air  presses  the  abdominal  walls 
against  the  intestines  and  causes  these  to  push  the  diaphragm 
upwards. 

The  elastic  reaction  of  the  expanded  tissue  of  the  lungs  is  also 
called  into  play  at  this  moment.  By  this  elastic  force  the  lungs 
are  contracted  to  the  dimensions  which  they  possess  before  the 
inspiration,  and  in  contracting,  a  portion  of  the  air  contained  in 
them,  but  not  all  of  it,  is  expelled  through  the  air-passages.  The 
process  is  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  abdominal  viscera,  which  have 
been  pushed  down  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  are  forced 
backward  by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  abdominal  walls.  And  the 
depression  of  these  walls  is  still  further  increased  by  a  slight 
voluntary  contraction  of  the  muscles  with  which  they  are  provided. 
There  is  another  theory  of  respiration  which  has  been  advanced  by 
some  eminent  physiologists  to  explain  respiration.     They  say  that 
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when  the  diaphragm  contracts  a  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  and  that  the  air  then  rushes  into  the  lungs  which 
must  be  expanded  to  fill  that  vacuum,  and  thereby  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  lungs  becomes  more  rare  than  the  outside  air  which 
rushes  into  the  lungs,  and  during  expiration  there  is  a  vacuum 
formed  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  theory  does  not  seem  as 
plausible  as  the  other.  Of  course  these  are  all  theories  as  no  one 
has  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  the  body  while  living 
and  seeing  these  processes  in  operation. 

It  has  just  been  mentioned  that  only  a  portion  of  the  air  contained 
in  the  lungs  is  expelled  during  the  act  of  expiration.  The  reason 
why  the  lungs  are  never  completely  emptied  of  all  the  air  which  they 
contain,  and  never  can. be,  is  that  within  the  lungs  the  bronchial  tubes 
are  circular  and  not  flattened,  and  the  walls  of  all  the  air-passages 
are  stiffened  throughout  their  entire  length  by  a  cartilaginous  layer 
which  prevents  their  ever  being  completely  closed,  and  as  they  are 
always  open  the  air  must  remain  in  them.  Professor  Kitchen,  in 
his  able  treatise  on  the  Diaphragm,  says  "The  capacity  of  the  adult 
male  lungs  as  an  air  reservoir  is  about  300  cubic  inches ;  in  the 
utmost  stage  of  collapse,  meaning  of  course  when  the  lungs  have 
been  removed  from  the  chest,  they  still  hold  about  fifty  cubic  inches 
of  air."  In  the  living  subject  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the 
lungs  can  never  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent,  even  after  the  most 
powerful  respiration.  According  to  Professor  Dalton,  "  Only  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  air  in  the  lungs  passes  in  and 
out  with  each  respiratory  movement ;  and  it  will  require  several 
successive  respirations  before  it  can  be  entirely  changed." 

The  proportion  existing  between  the  air  which  is  changed  at 
each  respiration,  and  the  entire  quantity  contained  in  the  chest 
varies  considerably  with  the  different  conditions  of  the  respiratory 
functions,  but  the  average  results  obtained  by  different  observers 
show  that,  in  general,  the  volume  of  the  inspired  and  expired  air 
is  from  ten  to  thirteen  per  cent,  of  that  contained  in  the  whole  pul- 
monary cavity.  Thus  it  will  require  from  eight  to  ten  respirations 
to  renovate  completely  the  air  in  the  lungs. 

The  number  of  respirations  per  minute,  must,  of  course,  corres- 
pond to  the  number  of  contractions  of  the  diaphragm  in  an  equal 
period  of  time.  According  to  results  obtained  from  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  varied  observations  the  movements  of  respiration  are 
performed  on  the  average  with  a  rapidity  of  twenty  inspirations  per 
minute.  This  rate  varies  considerably  under  the  influence  of  dif- 
ferent conditions,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  age.     It  is 
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well  known  that  respiration,  as  a  rule,  is  more  rapid  in  young  chil- 
dren than  in  the  adult,  and  Quetelet,  a  French  scientist,  has  found, 
as  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  observations,that  in  the  newly 
born  infant  the  rate  is  forty-four  per  minute,  and  at  the  age  of  five 
years  twenty-six  per  minute,  and  the  standard  average  of  tu'enty 
per  minute  is  reached  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20  years. 
Even  in  the  adult  a  condition  of  rest  of  activity  readily  influences 
the  number  of  respirations ;  as  according  to  the  same  observer, 
they  are  less  frequent  during  sleep  than  in  the  waking  condition. 
Even  a  difference  in  position  has  been  found  to  have  a  perceptible 
effect ;  the  number  of  respirations  being  in  some  individuals  nineteen 
per  minute  while  lying  down,  and  twenty-two  per  minute  while  stand- 
ing up.  Any  special  muscular  activity,  as  the  rapid  motion  of  walk- 
ing or  running,  at  once  increasesthefrequency  of  respiration,  which 
returns  to  its  ordinary  regularity  soon  after  the  exertion  has  ceased." 

Padre  Marchio,  an  Italian  teacher,  thought  he  had  discovered 
an  important  fact.  He  found  that  the  number  of  respirations  in 
some  of  his  deaf  pupils  were  as  high  as  26  or  28  per  minute, 
which  he  considered  very  abnormal,  and  which  he  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  lungs  had  not  been  used  in  speaking.  The  moral  he 
wished  to  be  drawn  from  this  was  that  we  must  begin  the  work  of 
instruction  by  a  very  extended  system  of  breathing  exercises,  of 
which  I  shall  say  more  by  and  by. 

From  the  explanation  which  has  just  been  given  of  the  act  of 
breathing,  it  is  evident  that  while  the  movement  of  inspiration 
is  an  active  one,  accomplished  by  muscular  contraction,  that  of 
expiration  is  a  passive  one,  the  result  of  the  elastic  reaction  of  the 
lungs  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmospheric  air  which  force  back  into 
their  natural  positions  the  organs  which  have  been  displaced  during 
the  act  of  inspiration.  For  this  reason  the  outgoing  current  of  air 
passing  through  the  throat  and  mouth  during  the  act  of  expiration  is 
best  adapted  and  almost  exclusively  used  for  purposes  of  speech. 
Inspirations  require  muscular  effort,  and  can  only  with  difficulty  be 
prolonged  ;  whereas,  the  exhalations,  as  ordinarily  effected  call  no 
muscles  into  play,  and  only  have  to  be  regulated  to  furnish  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  air  such  as  is  required  for  the  production  of 
sound.  I  wish  our  learned  friend  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet,  of  New  York, 
were  here  to  explain  to  us  his  theory  that  the  ingoing  current  of 
air  is  used  in  the  production  of  speech  and  his  system  of  articula- 
tion teaching,  which  is  based  on  this  theory. 

Farced  Respiration, — It  seems  that  while  we  are  speaking  in  an 
ordinary  natural  tone  of  voice,  the  movements  of  respiration  are  per- 
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formed  in  a  manner  which  is  so  much  like  normal  quiet  breathing  for 
vital  purposes  that  the  difference  is  barely  appreciable ;  but  when  we 
speak  in  a  loud  voice,  above  the  ordinary  tone,  or  when  long  sen- 
tences are  pronounced  with  rapidity,  a  more  considerable  emptying 
of  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  lungs  must  take  place  and  the  inspira- 
tions must  be  deeper  and  fuller.  The  alternate  contraction  and 
relaxation  of  the  diaphragm  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  these 
results,  the  process  therefore  has  to  be  aided  by  certain  movements 
of  the  ribs.  In  order  to  explain  how  this  is  accomplished,  the 
arrangements  of  the  ribs  has  to  be  described.  "  The  ribs  are  elastic 
arches  of  bone,  twelve  in  number  on  each  side.  The  first  seven 
are  connected  behind  with  the  spine,  and  in  front  with  the  sternum. 
These  are  called  the  true  ribs.  The  remaining  five  are  false  ribs. 
Of  these  the  first  three  are  connected  behind  with  the  spine  and  in 
front  with  the  costal  cartilages.  The  last  two  are  connected  with 
the  vertebrae  only,  being  free  at  their  anterior  extremities."  All 
the  ribs  articulate  behind  by  movable  joints  with  the  vertebral 
column,  and  are  so  arranged  that  in  a  position  of  rest  their  con- 
vexity looks  obliquely  outward  and  downward.  When  the  occasion 
for  a  deep  and  powerful  inspiration  arises,  the  ribs  and  the  sternum 
are  drawn  upward  by  the  contraction  of  the  scaleni  and  intercostal 
muscles,  and  as  each  rib  rotates  on  its  articulations  with  the  spinal 
column  at  one  extremity  and  upon  the  sternum  at  the  other,  its 
convexity  is  necessarily  carried  outward  and  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
is  expanded  laterally;  at  the  same  time  the  movement  of  the 
sternum  enlarges,  to  some  extent,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
the  thorax,  so  that  the  latter  is  expanded  in  every  direction  and  a 
stronger  current  of  air  passes  into  the  lungs. 

During  a  forced  expiration  the  ribs  are  drawn  down  by  the 
costal  and  abdominal  muscles  and  they  thus  serve  to  compress  the 
sides  of  the  chest.  In  cases  of  excessive  want  of  breath,  as  for 
instance  after  rapid  running,  the  muscles  which  pass  from  the 
thorax  to  the  upper  extremities  are  also  called  into  play  in  elevating 
the  ribs  and  the  collar  bones  and  shoulders  are  raised  at  the  same 
time. 

From  the  description  which  I  have  given  of  the  mechanism  of 
breathing  it  may  be  seen  that  there  are  three  methods  of  carrying, 
on  the  process  of  respiration,  viz.:  First,  diaphragmatic  breathings 
which  is  so  designated  because  most  of  the  work  in  this  act  is  per- 
formed by  the  diaphragm.  It  is  sometimes  called  abdominal 
breathing,  because  it  is  indicated  by  a  protrusion  of  the  abdomen^ 
caused   by  the   descent   of   the   diaphragm.       Diaphragmatic   or 


abdominal  breathing  is  constantly  seen  in  children  as  well  as  in  the 
adult  male,  in  the  ordinary  quiet  tranquil  condition,  as  in  peaceful 
sleep.  Second,  costal  or  rib  breathing,  sometimes  called  thoracic 
breathing,  in  which  the  ribs  are  brought  into  play  and  the  expansion 
of  the  chest  is  especially  marked.  This  mode  of  breathing  is 
habitual  in  the  female  and  is  considered  by  some  a  characteristic 
mark  of  the  female  sex,  by  others,  however,  as  the  result  of  the 
universal  fashion  of  tight-lacing.  Third,  clavicular  breathing,  or 
collar  bone  breathing,  which  is  performed  by  raising  the  shoulders 
with  the  collar  bones  and  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  According 
to  the  best  authorities  diaphragmatic  breathing  during  ordinary 
speech  and  the  combined  methods  of  costal  breathing  during  loud 
and  rapid  talking  constitute  the  right  way  ;  but  clavicular  breathing 
is  totally  wrong  and  vicious,  and  should  not,  in  a  state  of  health, 
be  made  use  of  under  any  circumstances  for  the  production  of 
voice. 


LECTURE  II— THURSDAY,  JUNE  30.   ' 

HOW  WE  BREATHE,  (Continued.) 

At  the  close  of  my  remarks  of  yesterday  I  mentioned  three 
different  kinds  of  breathing,  viz.,  diaphragmatic,  costal,  and  clavi- 
cular breathing.  I  also  stated  that  the  best  elocutionists  have  laid 
down  the  rule  that  diaphragmatic  breathing  constituted  the  right 
way,  but  that  clavicular  breathing  was  wrong,  and  should  not  in  a 
state  of  health  be  made  use  of  under  any  circumstances.  Dr.  Len- 
nox Browne,  of  London,  England,  in  his  excellent  work  on  "  Voice, 
Sound  and  Speech,"  gives  the  following  reasons  for  the  correctness 
of  this  rule  :  "  When  enlarging  our  chests  by  the  descent  of  the  mid- 
riff and  by  sideways  extension  of  the  ribs,  we  inflate  the  lungs  where 
they  are  largest  and  where,  consequently,  we  can  get  the  largest 
amount  of  air  into  them.  When  expanding  our  chests  by  raising  the 
shoulders  and  collar-bones,  etc.,  we  inflate  the  lungs  where  they  are 
smallest,  and,  where,  consequently,  we  can  get  the  smallest  amount 
of  air  into  them.  This  may  easily  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  the 
spironometer,  an  instrument  which  accurately  tests  the  breathing 
power  of  man  by  indicating  on  a  little  dial  the  exact  number  of 
cubic  inches  of  air  blown  into  it.  I  have  tried  that  myself  a  good 
many  times,  and  can  corroborate  this  statement.  There  is  still  more 
powerful  reason  why  midriff  and  rib  breathing  should  always  be 
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made   use  of,   and   why   collar-bone   breathing   should   never   be 
resorted  to." 

"  The  lungs,  at  their  bases,"  says  Dr.  Lennox  Browne,  "  are  sur- 
rounded by  soft  and  yielding  parts.  We  can  contract  and  relax 
the  midriff  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  and  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  that  will  never  fatigue  us,  because  nature  has  not  placed 
any  obstacle  in  our  way.  Again,  we  can  expand  and  contract  our 
lower  ribs  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  and  for  any  length  of  time 
without  incurring  any  fatigue,  because  here,  also,  nature  has  not 
placed  any  obstacles  in  our  way."  (I  pointed  out  on  this  chart  yes- 
terday that  the  lower  or  false  ribs  are  entirely  free  in  front,  and 
therefore  can  be  more  easily  moved  than  the  true  ribs,  which  are 
fastened  in  front  to  the  sternum  and  behind  to  the  spine.)  "  At  the 
top  of  the  lungs  the  very  opposite  is  the  case.  The  ribs  here  are 
not  nearly  so  free  as  at  the  base  and  very  much  shorter.  They  are 
attached  not  only  to  the  spine,  as  are  the  lower  ribs,  but  also  to 
the  breast-bone  in  front.  They  are  also  greatly  impeded  in  their 
movement  by  the  shoulder-blade  and  collar-bones  which  carry  the 
arms,  and  all  this  weight  has  to  be  lifted  if  inspiration  be  commenced 
in  that  region." 

Now,  I  have  to  turn  rather  abruptly  to  another  point.  Inspi- 
ration as  well  as  expiration  can  be  effected  either  through  the  nos- 
trils or  through  the  mouth.  Dr.  Allen  was  kind  enough  to  place 
his  charts  at  my  disposal,  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  our 
purposes. 

In  the  case  of  breathing  through  the  nostrils  the  soft  palate 
rests  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  so  that  the  mouth  is  entirely  shut 
off.  The  air  passes  in  here  (indicating)  through  the  nostrils,  and 
from  here  into  the  pharynx,  and  thence  into  the  wind-pipe. 

Respiration  through  the  mouth  is  only  resorted  to  in  cases  of 
want  of  breath,  or  when  a  deep  respiration  is  taken,  or,  again,  as 
the  result  of  bad  habit.  For  a  person  to  sit  with  the  mouth  open 
and  breathe  that  way  is  a  very  disagreeable  habit.  In  ordinary 
quiet  respiration  the  mouth  is  generally  closed  and  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  is  not  employed  as  an  air-passage.  The  air  employed  in 
respiration  enters  by  the  nostrils,  as  I  have  indicated  a  while  ago, 
and  passes  through  the  nasal  cavity  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx,  then  through  an  orifice  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
immediately  below  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  into  the  larynx,  which 
marks  the  commencement  of  the  wind-pipe,  and  finally  through  the 
wind-pipe  into  the  lungs.  In  passing  out  the  air  follows  exactly 
the  same  track,  but,  of  course,  in  an  opposite  direction. 
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The  pharynx  is  always  kept  open.  From  the  manner  in  which" 
its  walls  are  attached  to  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  the  hyoid  or 
tongue  bone,  as  it  is  usually  called,  they  are  held  so  tense  that  they 
cannot  collapse  and  therefore  form  an  open  cavity.  Thus  an  unin- 
terrupted passage  is  secured  for  the  air  from  the  nasal  cavity  through' 
the  pharynx  into  the  larynx,  and  thence  through  the  wind-pipe  intc 
the  lungs. 

In  regard  to  mouth  breathing,  Dr.  Lennox  Browne  says : 
"  It  is  a  pernicious  and  dangerous  practice  which  frequently  leads 
to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  and  vocal  organs  and  which  ought  to 
be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible." 

Dr.  Kitchen,  of  New  York,  in  his  treatise  on  the  "Diaphragm," 
which  I  mentioned  yesterday,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  states  the 
well-known  fact,  that  if  we  breathe  through  the  mouth  "  the  air 
reaches  the  throat  in  too  cool  and  dry  a  state,  and  overloaded  with 
dust  and  other  impurities  that  would  otherwise  be  deposited  on  the 
sinuous  surfaces  of  the  nasal  cavities,  and  on  the  tongue  and  roof 
of  the  mouth."  He  adds  that  breathing  through  the  mouth  leads 
not  only  to  irritation  of  the  throat,  but  **  the  nasal  passages,  missing 
the  normal  amount  of  stimulus  from  the  rush  of  the  air  through 
them,  are  apt  to  lose  tone,  and  the  mucous  membrane  becomes 
relaxed  and  falls  into  a  state  of  passive  catarrh,  and  is  too  easily- 
affected  by  inflammatory  attacks." 

I  remarked  yesterday,  that  without  correct  and  normal  breath- 
ing, correct  and  normal  speech  is  impossible.  It  therefore  seems^ 
right  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  subject  of  incorrect  and  abnormal 
breathing,  and  to  those  disturbances  of  the  respiratory  mechanism 
which  either  destroy  perfect  speech  or  render  the  exercise  of  it 
impossible  for  the  time.  I  cannot,  of  course,  allude  to  disturbances 
which  owe  their  existence  to  disease,  but  can  only  mention  those 
which,  as  passing  disturbances,  of  an  otherwise  perfect  respiratory 
mechanism,  must  be  referred  to  unusual  or  abnormal  excitation  of 
the  nerves  which  govern  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus. 

The  disturbances  in  question  naturally  fall  into  two  divisions.  In 
one  of  these  divisions  inspiration  assumes  an  unusual  form,  and  in 
the  other  expiration  deviates  from  the  common  method.  As  dis- 
turbances of  the  normal  form  of  inspiration  we  have  the  phenomena 
which  are  known  as  hiccough,  yawning,  and  stammering.  The 
altered  forms  of  expiration  which  belong  to  our  subject  are  sneez- 
ing, coughing,  laughing  and  sighing.  A  full  description  of  all 
these  abnormal  modes  of  respiration  might  be  very  interesting,  but 
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it  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  treatise.  I  will  therefore  limit  my- 
self to  a  short  discussion  of  stammering,  as  far  as  it  is  connected 
with  a  defect  in  speech.  This  defect  in  speech  may  occur  among 
deaf  articulators.  One  of  the  present  pupils  of  my  school  stam- 
mered badly  when  he  came  to  us.  I  shall  say  more  of  him  by 
and  by. 

The  root  of  stammering  lies  in  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  which  may  last  several  seconds,  and  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues expiration  is  prevented.  That  seems  to  be  the  whole  trouble 
with  stammering.  The  diaphragm,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday, 
contracts  during  inspiration,  and  in  stammerers  it  remains  contracted, 
and  they  cannot  exhale.  As,  however,  the  production  of  speech 
depends  upon  the  expiratory  current  of  air  passing  through  our 
vocal  organs,  it  is  impossible  for  the  person  suffering  from  such  a 
spasm  to  produce  any  sound  until  the  spasm  is  over.  This  ineffec- 
tual and  therefore  exaggerated  effort  to  produce  sound,  gives  rise 
to  distressed  grimaces,  and  this  distressed  expression  must  neces- 
sarily be  augmented  by  the  fact  that  by  so  delaying  expiration  a 
want  of  breath  is  felt  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  interrupted. 
It  is  a  fact  worth  mentioning  that  the  congenitally  deaf  or  those 
who  lost  their  hearing  in  infancy,  and  are  taught  to  articulate  by 
the  usual  methods  never  fall  into  the  fault  of  stammering,  but 
this  defect  of  utterance  may  be  found  among  semi-mutes.  I  have 
mentioned  already  that  a  pupil  of  my  school,  to  whom  I  alluded 
as  having  been  a  stammerer,  had  learned  to  speak  before  he  became 
deaf.  Dr.  Albert  Gutzman,  First  Assistant  at  the  Municipal  Deaf 
Mute  School,  Berlin,  Germany,  who  has  made  the  cure  of  stam- 
mering a  specialty — I  mean  of  hearing  persons — ^and  has  published  a 
very  interesting  treatise  on  this  subject,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
in  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence,  stammering  is  merely  the  result 
of  bad  habits.  As  a  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  cites  the  fact  which 
I  have  mentioned,  viz.,  that  deaf  children  who  have  been  taught  to 
articulate  by  artificial  methods  never  stammer.  He  says :  "  A 
child  very  easily  forms  faulty  habits  of  any  physical  movements, 
and  so,  also,  of  speech.  A  deaf  child  learning  to  speak  never 
stammers,  because  it  acquires  speech  under  the  constant  care  of  the 
teacher,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  hearing  child  the  development  of 
speech  goes  on  without  any  guidance  whatever."  Thus  our  poor 
deaf  pupils  have  at  least  one  advantage  over  hearing  children.  Now 
then,  if  stammering  is  only  the  result  of  faulty  respiration,  it  must 
be  clear  that  the  only  efficient  way  of  treating  it  is  by  regulating 
the  breathing.     The  patient  is  required  to  take  a  quiet,  unhurried, 
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deep  inspiration,  chiefly  performed  by  the  diaphragm  and  the  walls 
of  the  chest,  before  he  attempts  to  speak,  and  to  let  this  inspiration 
be  followed  by  an  expiration  as  slow  and  long  as  possible.  That 
is  the  first  rule  of  the  treatment  of  stammering,  to  tell  the  patient 
to  stop  before  he  wants  to  speak  and  take  a  deep  and  full  inspira- 
tion. This  mode  of  treatment  was  employed  in  the  case  of  the 
semi-mute  pupil  in  my  school,  whom  I  mentioned  before.  The 
trouble  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  ;  it  only  returns  occasionally 
when  he  is  nervously  excited.  I  have  also  found  it  effectual  to  let 
him  try  to  speak  in  as  low  a  voice  as  possible.  I  have  found  that 
the  very  attempt  to  speak  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  quiets  the  nerves, 
and  as  stammering  is  entirely  due  to  nervous  trouble  this  attempt 
of  speaking  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  is  of  great  help.  I  let  him 
practice  before  a  glass  so  that  he  may  see  any  twitching  or  distor- 
tion of  his  face  and  try  to  avoid  it.  Since  embarrassment  of  any 
kind  is  apt  to  aggravate  his  troubles,  I  also  caution  the  teacher  to 
let  this  boy  turn  his  face  away  from  the  class  when  he  speaks,  so 
that  the  other  pupils  cannot  see  his  troubles  when  he  has  any  diffi- 
culty in  speaking. 

I  would  advise  every  articulation  teacher  to  study  some  of  the 
publications  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  stammering.  Prof.  A.  Mel- 
ville Bell's  treatise  on  the  cure  of  stammering  is  the  best  English 
treatise  of  this  kind  that  I  know  of.  I  don't  mean  to  disparage  the 
others,  but  I  have  always  been  a  close  student  of  Prof.  A.  Melville 
Bell's  works  and  a  great  admirer  of  his  practical  methods.  To 
those  who  read  German  I  would  recommend  the  work  of  Albert 
Gutzman,  teacher  at  the  Berlin  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes.  The 
late  Prof.  Oscar  Guttmann,  of  New  York,  has  also  written  a  very 
able  treatise  in  German,  which  was  translated  into  English  and 
was  published  by  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Werner,  the  editor  of  The  Voice. 
We  find  in  all  these  publications  a  good  many  suggestions  of 
which  we  can  make  practical  use  in  teaching  articulation  to  our 
deaf  pupils.  Besides,  persons  afflicted  with  stammering  or  any 
other  defect  of  speech  are  apt  to  come  to  us  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance. I  have  quite  a  number  of  applications  of  this  kind  ever>' 
year.  People  who  have  children  who  are  afflicted  with  stammering 
come  to  me  for  advice.  I  think  if  some  experienced  articulation 
teacher  would  make  it  a  practice  to  cure  stammering,  he  could 
make  it  a  source  of  good  income  in  any  of  the  large  cities,  because 
there  are  a  good  many  more  of  such  cases  than  you  are  apt  to 
think.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  an  experienced  articulation 
teacher  would  make  the  most  competent  teacher  of  stammerers. 
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After  this  digression  I  will  again  return  to  our  main  subject. 

The  fact  that  the  first  condition  of  perfect  and  normal  speech 
is  a  perfect  and  undisturbed  action  of  the  respiratory  mechanism 
has  long  been  recognized  and  appreciated  by  teachers  of  the  deaf. 
Most  of  the  manuals  of  articulation  teaching  contain  directions  for 
beginning  the  instruction  of  new  pupils  with  breathing  exercises. 
The  late  Mr.  Moriz  Hill,  who  is  probably  known  to  most  of  you, 
at  least  by  his  works,  recommends  that  the  teacher  begin  by 
breathing  forcibly  with  his  mouth  open,  and  call  the  pupil's  atten- 
tion to  the  exhaled  current  of  air,  by  holding  the  pupil's  hand 
before  the  teacher's  mouth  and  breathing  hard  on  it.  Then  the  pupil 
is  required  to  feel  his  own  breath  on  the  back  of  his  own  hand.  If 
this  experiment  fails,  attention  is  to  be  called  to  the  rising  and 
falling  movements  of  the  chest  during  respiration.  Next  the  child 
is  taught  to  take  a  full,  deep  inspiration  and  exhale  the  air  slowly 
in  a  series  of  slight  puffs,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  S.  I^chs,  teacher  of  the  Royal  Deaf  Mute  Institution  of 
Berlin,  Germany,  whose  manual  was  published  about  thirty  years 
ago  and  is  considered  one  of  the  standard  works  on  articulation 
teaching,  begins  by  holding  the  pupil's  hand  alternately  before  his 
(the  teacher's)  mouth  and  nose  to  let  him  feel  the  breath.  While 
breathing  through  the  mouth  the  nose  is  kept  shut  by  holding  it 
between  the  fingers,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  the  child  may  not 
remain  in  doubt  as  to  which  way  the  breath  escapes. 

The  most  elaborate  system  of  breathing  exercises  is  described 
in  a  little  volume  by  Mr.  N.  Weisweiler,  for  many  years  Principal 
of  the  Deaf  Mute  School,  at  Cologne,  Germany.  I  will  give  you 
a  short  abstract  of  it : 

First — Blowing  with  the  mouth  at  light  objects,  such  as 
feathers,  strips  of  paper,  a  little  paper  wind-mill,  etc. 

Second, — Inhaling  and  exhaling,  during  which  the  teacher  is 
beating  time,  viz. :  Moderate  breathing,  deep  breathing  and  rapid 
breathing,  which  are  practised  while  the  pupil  is  first  sitting,  then 
standing,  and  then  walking.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  give  the 
pupil  entire  control  over  his  breathing  apparatus. 

Third. — Breathing  through  the  nose  while  the  mouth  is 
closed. 

Fourth, — Inspiration  through  the  mouth,  closing  the  mouthy 
and  expiration  through  the  nose. 

Fifth, — Inspiration  through  the  mouth,  expiration  through  the 
Tjose  with  the  mouth  kept  open. 
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Sixth. — Inspiration  through  the  nose,  with  the  mouth  closed; 
expiration  through  the  open  mouth. 

Sevenths — Inspiration  through  the  mouth,  holding  the  breath 
with  the  mouth  open ;  then  slow  expiration. 

Eighth, — Inhaling  twice  with  a  pause  between;  holding  the 
breath ;  exhaling  twice  with  pause  between,  etc.  These  exercises, 
although  they  are  first  preparatory  only  to  the  work  of  articulation 
teaching  are  to  be  continued  daily  after  the  pupils  have  learned  to 
speak  and  are  to  be  kept  up  for  several  years. 

I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  don't  approve  of  this  plan 
of  beginning  the  work  of  articulation  teaching  with  breathing 
exercises,  indiscriminately  with  all  pupils.  Breathing  exercises  are 
very  useful  and  necessary  in  special  cases  of  mismanagement  of  the 
breath  and  consequent  faulty  articulation ;  but  to  say,  as  some  do, 
that  the  respiration  of  every  deaf  child  is  abnornal  and  must  be 
regulated  before  such  a  child  can  learn  to  speak,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  great  mistake. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  harmless  comparison  I  wish 
to  say  that  this  practice  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Squeers*  method  of  giv- 
ing treacle  to  all  his  pupils,  as  Dickens  describes  it.  Treacle  may 
be  very  useful  to  some,  but  to  make  all  take  it  twice  a  week  or  so, 
is  too  much.  Those  who  advocate  breathing  exercises  as  a  prelim- 
inary step  to  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf,  argue  that  the 
volume  of  air  which  is  ordinarily  inhaled  for  vital  wants  is  entirely 
insufficient  for  vocal  purposes,  hence  the  inspirations  have  to  be  not 
only  fuller  and  deeper,  but  also  more  frequent.  They  further  say 
that  expiration  during  speaking  also  differs  from  the  normal ;  for, 
while  ordinarily,  the  breath  passes  through  the  air-passages  in  one 
continuous  current,  when  we  speak  it  has  to  be  divided  up  into  a 
series  of  puflTs  and  blows,  etc. 

These  arguments  are  perfectly  correct,  but  those  who  advance 
them  disregard  one  important  fact,  namely,  that  according  to  the 
best  authorities  on  the  subject,  *'  the  movements  of  respiration  are 
in  all  cases  involuntary  in  character,  and  even  their  necessary 
acceleration  during  speaking,  walking  or  running  is  regulated  by 
influences  beyond  our  control."  I  quote  this  from  Prof.  Dalton's 
"  Human  Physiology." 

The  action  of  breathing  is  performed  automatically  and  without 
any  effort  of  volition.  If  when  we  talk,  a  greater  volume  of  air 
has  been  expelled  from  tlie  lungs,  the  laws  of  nature  will  supply 
the  deficiency  without  any  effort  on  our  part,  and  whether  we  turn 


our  attention  to  the  subject  or  not.  It,  therefore,  seems  to  me  that 
to  tell  a  little  deaf  child  that  he  must  inhale  an  extra  quantity  of 
air,  while  he  tries  to  speak,  is  generally  as  unnecessary  as  to  tell 
him  that  he  must  breathe  more  rapidly  when  he  is  running.  Yet, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  when,  as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  a 
pupil  does  mismanage  his  breathing,  and  in  consequence  thereof 
speaks  incorrectly,  breathing  exercises  should  be  resorted  to  as  a 
remedy  for  the  defect. 

I  have  but  very  recently  had  a  striking  example  of  this  kind 
among  my  pupils.  A  little  girl  in  one  of  the  lower  classes  of  my 
school  spoke  in  a  high,  shrill  and  disagreeable  voice.  None  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  correcting  this  fault  had  any  effect  on  her.  But 
watching  her  closely  one  day,  I  noticed  that  while  she  was  speak- 
ing, her  right  collar  bone  was  laboriously  moving  up  and  down,  as 
if  it  were  performing  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  her  respiration. 
By  calling  her  attention  to  this  abnormal  movement  and  showing 
her  how  to  use  diaphragmatic  and  costal  breathing  her  voice 
improved,  and  finally  by  making  her  fold  her  arms  behind  her 
back,  the  motion  of  the  collar  bone  was  stopped  entirely,  and  her 
voice  was  suddenly  changed  as  if  by  magic.  This  is  a  very  good 
way  of  deepening  a  high  voice — making  the  pupil  fold  his  arms 
behind  his  back  and  hold  his  hands  firmly.  That  promotes  dia- 
phragmatic breathing  more  than  anything  else. 

I  will  now  mention  some  breathing  exercises  which  are  recom- 
mended by  competent  teachers  of  elocution  and  which  will  be 
found  very  practical  and  useful  in  the  training  of  the  voices  of  some 
of  our  deaf  pupils  who  need  such  training.  The  late  Prof  Oscar 
Guttmann,  of  New  York,  says,  in  his  book  on  "  Gymnastics  of  the 
Voice,"  "  Diaphragmatic  breathing  is  best  practiced  in  a  standing 
position,  with  the  head  thrown  backward  and  the  arms  folded 
behind.  Folding  the  arms  in  this  way  promotes  diaphragmatic 
breathing  more  than  any  other  position  of  the  arms.  ,  .  .  Clavi- 
cular breathing  is  best  practiced  if  both  arms  are  raised  and  the 
hands  are  folded  on  the  back  of  the  head.  .  .  .  This  exercise  will 
be  found  very  useful  if  the  pupil's  voice  is  too  deep.  The  best 
position  for  practicing  costal  breathing  is  to  stand  erect,  with  the 
arms  hanging  down  on  the  sides  of  the  body  and  the  head  slightly 
inclined  forward." 

By  this  exercise  a  weak  voice  may  be  strengthened.  All 
these  exercises  which  Prof.  Guttmann  recommends  are  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  voice.  He  means  that  the  pupil  should 
not  be  asked  to  stand  up  and  breathe,  but  he  should  be  required  to 
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say  something  and  say  it  in  the  right  way  by  managing  his  breath 
properly.  I  think  this  suggestion  of  Prof.  Guttman,  to  practice 
breathing  in  connection  with  the  voice,  is  a  very  good  one.  Other 
teachers  also  recommend  it — that  breathing  should  be  practiced  in 
connection  with  speaking.  It  seems  more  natural  to  let  the  pupil 
say  something  and  to  show  him  how  to  manage  his  breath  while  he 
says  it,  than  to  have  him  stand  up  and  do  nothing  but  breathe. 
Another,  and  also  a  very  useful  exercise  for  strengthening  a  weak 
voice,  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Lennox  Browne :  "  Place  one  hand 
lightly  on  the  abdomen  and  the  other  upon  the  lower  ribs.  Inhale 
through  the  nostrils  slowly,  deeply  and  evenly,  without  interruption 
or  jerking."  (To  these  qualifications  of  inhalation  "  deeply  and  evenly^ 
might  have  been  added,  what  Professor  A.  Meville  Bell  recommends 
and  upon  which  he  lays  great  stress,  namely,  that  it  be  noiseless. 
Perfect  respiration  should  be  entirely  noiseless.)  "  If  this  is  done 
properly  the  abdomen  will  greatly  increase  in  size  and  the  lower  ribs 
will  expand  sideways  and  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  will  be  pushed 
forward,  while  the  collar  bones  remain  entirely  undisturbed.  .  .  . 
Now  hold  the  breath,  not  by  shutting  the  glottis,  but  by  keeping 
the  chest  expanded,  and  count  four  mentally,  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
per  minute.  Then  let  the  breath  go  suddenly,  ^he  student  must 
never  on  any  account  fatigue  himself  with  this  exercise." 

All  this  is  quoted  from  Dr.  Lennox  Browne.  They  may, 
however,  be  frequently  repeated,  at  intervals.  The  time  of  holding 
the  breath  may  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  two  seconds  per  week, 
until  it  can  be  held  for  twelve  seconds,  but  the  students  should  not 
try  to  go  any  further,  as  infinite  harm  may  be  done  by  over-doing 
these  lung  gymnastics.  Exercise  in  moderation,  regularly  repeated, 
will  increase  the  breathing  capacity  and  improve  the  voice. 


LECTURE  III— FRIDAY,  JULY  i. 

HOW  WE  SPEAK. 

The  programme  for  this  morning  says,  "  9.30  a.  m.,  '  How  We 
Talk.' "  There  is  a  mistake  in  this  programme.  It  should  read, 
**  How  We  Speak."  My  lecture  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  talking. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  yet  who  is  the  author  of  this  pro- 
gramme. Nobody  wants  to  father  it,  and  so,  of  course,  I  don't 
know  who  made  the  mistake.  It  may  be  that  I  made  it  myself. 
During  our  meeting  in  New  York,  last  April,  when  this  programme 
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was  talked  about,  I  gave  Miss  Yale,  verbally,  the  titles  of  the 
papers  that  I  was  going  to  read.  It  may  have  been  a  slip  of  the 
tongue  on  my  part,  saying  that  I  was  going  to  read  a  paper  on 
**  How  We  Talk."  Miss  Yale,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Practice 
School,  will  deal  with  "  talking." 

The  main  object  of  the  paper,  which  I  am  going  to  read  to 
you  this  morning  is,  to  suggest  how  persons  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  mechanism  of  speech  may  study  this  subject  withoiit  very 
much  use  of  text-books.  You  cannot  study  it  thoroughly  without 
using  some  text-books ;  but  my  main  object  will  be  to  point  out 
how  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  mechanism  of  speech  can  find 
out  something  about  it  for  himself 

I  dare  say  there  are  a  good  many  persons  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  mechanism  of  speech,  but  probably  there  are  not  many  of 
them  present ;  however  that  is  not  my  fault. 

While  the  mechanism  of  breathing  is  hidden  from  our  view,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  seen  in  actual  operation  in  the  living  subject,  the 
organs  of  articulation  and  their  movements  are  visible  to  the  eye 
for  the  greater  part.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth,  which  is  the  most 
complicated  part  of  our  vocal  apparatus,  can  easily  be  examined, 
and  its  movements 'observed  with  the  naked  eye,  and  the  action  of  the 
larynx — the  tone-producing  portion  of  our  vocal  machinery — may 
be  studied  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope.  If  you  wish  to  examine 
effectually  the  cavity  of  your  mouth  and  throat  as  far  as  they  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  place  yourself  in  front  of  the  window  with 
your  back  to  the  light,  and  hold  an  ordinary  hand-glass  before  you ; 
open  your  mouth  wide,  protrude  the  tongue  somewhat  and  then 
examine,  carefully,  every  part  of  your  mouth  that  you  see  in  the 
glass.  The  observation  through  the  eye  may  be  assisted  by  placing 
the  end  of  your  forefinger  on  the  inside  of  the  upper  front  teeth, 
and  passing  it  along,  slowly,  upward.  You  will  reach,  first,  a  small, 
hard  ridge,  called  the  alveolar  processes.  These  are  joined  to  the 
hard  palate  which  extends  backwards  about  as  far  as  the  two  rows 
of  teeth.  When  your  finger  gets  to  this  boundary  line,  (indicated), 
you  will  find  that  the  hard  roof  of  the  mouth  suddenly  changes 
to  a  soft  muscular  plate.     This  is  the  soft  palate. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  parts  will  prevent  you  from  proceeding 
any  further  with  your  finger  ;  that  is  about  as  far  as  a  person  can 
go  without  irritating  these  parts.  But,  by  means  of  the  looking- 
glass,  you  can  observe  that  the  soft  palate  forms  a  curtain  or  veil, 
hanging  obliquely  downward  and  backward,  with  a  small  tongue- 
like appendage  in  the  middle.     This  little  appendage  is  the  uvula. 
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From  each  side  of  the  soft  palate  two  folds  or  arches  emerge — one 
going  forward  to  the  side  of  the  tongue,  and  one  backward.  The 
space  included  between  these  palatine  arches  is  called  the  fauces. 
Beyond  the  fauces  the  space  at  the  back  of  the  throat  is  called  the 
pharynx.  The  two  almond-shaped  bodies  which  you  find  situated, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  fauces,  in  the  triangular  recess  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  arch  of  the  palate,  are  the  tonsils,  which  all  of 
you  no  doubt  know  to  your  sorrow — as  they  frequently  become 
diseased  and  are  very  troublesome.  If,  after  this  examination  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  mouth,  you  direct  your  attention  to  the  lower  por- 
tion of  this  cavity,  you  will  notice,  proceeding  from  the  lips  inward, 
first,  the  lower  teeth,  then  the  tongue,  and  by  passing  the  end  of 
your  forefinger  along  the  back  of  the  tongue  downward,  you  may 
feel  a  little  elastic,  rigid  plate,  which  has  the  shape  of  the  bowl  of  a 
very  small  spoon  and  rises  upward,  so  that  it  almost  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  margin  of  the  soft  palate.  This  is  called  the  epiglottis. 
Occasionally  we  find  a  person  who  can  easily  show  his  or  her  epi- 
glottis by  opening  the  mouth  wide,  protruding  the  tongue  and 
making  it  lie  flat  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  I  have  two  pupils  in 
ray  school  at  present  who  can  sho*^*^  the  epiglottis  in  this  way  without 
difficulty.  One  of  them,  a  little  girl,  will  do  it  any  time  you  ask  her. 
Now,  we  come  to  the  larynx.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  I  am  not 
speaking  now  for  the  benefit  of  experienced  teachers,  who  are 
already  familar  with  the  mechanism  of  speech.  1  am  speaking  for 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  it,  if  there  are  any  such  persons 
present.  You  can  make  an  external  examination  of  the  larynx  by 
means  of  the  sense  of  touch.  By  placing  your  thumb  and  fore- 
finger on  the  so-called  Adam's  apple,  or  thyroid  cartilage,  which  is 
the  technical  name  for  it,  and  feeling  along  from  the  middle  line 
backward  you  can  trace  the  two  plates,  of  which  this  cartilage  con- 
sists, for  some  distance.  Anybody  can  do  it  on  his  own  throat  very 
easily  and  the  upper  edges  of  this  cartilage  can  be  traced  back  for 
'  some  distance — especially  on  lean  persons.  By  passing  the  end  of 
your  forefinger  along  the  middle  edge  of  the  Adam's  apple  upwards 
you  will  reach,  first,  a  soft  yielding  part  and  then  the  arch  of  the 
tongue  bone,  the  two  arms  of  which  project  backwards  and  can  be 
followed  with  the  finger  for  some  distance,  right  and  left.  Passing 
the  end  of  your  forefinger  along  the  middle  line  of  the  thyroid 
downward  you  will  again  reach,  first,  a  soft  place,  but  smaller  than 
the  one  above  the  Adam's  apple,  and  then  you  will  feel  a  hard  part, 
which  is  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  is  so-called 
because  it  has  the  shape  of  a  signet  ring. 
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Placing  the  end  of  your  finger  on  the  soft  part  immediateljr 
above  the  Adam's  apple  and  sounding  any  of  the  vowels,  as  ^  or  ^^ 
for  instance,  you  will  feel  a  trembling  motion.  This  motion  is 
caused  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords  which  are  placed  inside 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  An  internal  examination  of  the  larynx 
may  be  made  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope.  Such  an  internal 
examination  of  the  throat  is  not  indispensably  necessary  as  a 
preparation  for  articulation  teaching,  but  it  is  highly  interesting,  and 
to  some  extent  useful.  So  far  we  have  been  depending  upon  throat 
specialists  to  have  our  own  throats  or  the  throats  of  our  pupils 
examined,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  break  the  monopoly 
and  take  matters  into- our  own  hands.  It  is  not  so  very  difficult  to 
examine  your  own  throat,  or  to  look  way  down  into  your  windpipe,, 
if  you  go  to  work  in  the  right  way,  and  I  will  try  to  explain  what 
the  right  way  is.  The  late  Dr.  Elsberg,  of  New  York,  says  in  his 
treatise  on  "  The  Throat  and  Its  Functions,"  "  Any  intelligent 
person,  with  an  expenditure  of  less  than  an  hour's  time  and  not 
much  more  than  a  dollar  in  money,  for  the  purchase  of  a  lar\'^ngo- 
scopic  mirror,  may  learn  to  inspect  his  own  or  another's  larynx."^ 
The  only  essential  apparatus  needed  to  examine  some  one  else's 
throat  is  this  little  mirror,  having  that  long  name"  Laryngoscope." 
You  see  it  is  a  little  round  mirror,  attached  to  a  handle,  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  and  can  be  bought,  I  believe,  for  about  forty 
cents. 

To  examine  your  own  throat  you  need  in  addition  a  large 
mirror  to  reflect  the  image  of  this  one.  Place  yourself  in  front  of 
a  window,  with  your  back  to  the  light,  and  a  looking  glass  before 
you,  so  arranged  that  you  can  get  a  full  view  of  the  interior  of 
your  mouth  when  it  is  wide  open.  Then  protrude  your  tongue, 
while  you  make  it  lie  as  flat  as  possible  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
introduce  the  little  mirror  and  rest  its  back  against  the  uvula.  Some 
persons  raise  the  uvula  very  high  and  it  is  very  easy  to  get  this 
little  mirror  behind  the  uvula.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  do  it,  as  you 
are  apt  to  cough  or  choke  a  little  when  it  is  first  introduced,  and  it 
may  be  caught  behind  the  uvula  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  removed. 
I  hurt  my  own  little  girl  once  in  that  way.  Be  very  careful  to  rest 
its  back  against  the  uvula.  If  now  you  utter  the  sound  of  a^  as 
in  the  word  hat,  you  will  see  the  image  of  your  larynx.  If  you 
don't  succeed  at  once,  try  again ;  generally  you  will  have  to  try  a 
good  many  times — probably  an  hour,  if  you  are  not  accustomed  to 
it,  because  the  parts  are  very  sensitive  and  the  person  begins  ta 
choke  the  moment  this  mirror  gets  in  far  enough. 
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Dr.  Elsberg,  whom  I  have  been  quoting,  had  this  little  instru- 
ment made,  which  he  calls  "  The  Educator/'  It  is  well  to  use  this 
instrument  first  and  get  the  parts  a  little  accustomed  to  the  touch 
of  foreign  bodies. 

A  very  important  point  is  that  the  little  round  mirror  has  to 
be  warmed  over  a  lamp  or  dipped  in  warm  water  before  it  is  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth,  otherwise  it  would  be  overcast  by  the  mois- 
ture of  the  breath  so  that  you  cannot  see  anything  inside.  In 
reading  up  the  history  of  this  little  instrument  and  of  its  invention, 
I  found  that  a  singing  teacher,  by  the  name  of  Garcia,  invented 
this  little  mirror,  but  he  v/as  not  able  to  make  use  of  it.  He  had 
the  idea ;  he  got  the  mirror  bent  at  this  angle,  but  he  could  not 
manage  it  so  as  to  see  his  vocal  chords  in  operation,  because  every 
time  he  introduced  it  the  surface  was  overcast.  This  difficulty  was 
simple  to  overcome,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  do  it.  Prof 
Czermak,  the  Bohemian  scientist,  whom  I  mentioned  yesterday, 
got  the  idea  that  it  would  be  well  to  warm  it.  If  you  get  this 
warmed  to  the  temperature  of  your  body  then  it  will  not  be  over- 
cast.    But  be  careful  not  to  get  it  too  hot. 

To  examine  another  person's  throat,  place  him  in  front  of  you 
I  would  have  him  sit  down  here  in  front  with  his  face  to  the 
light,  and  I  would  sit  down  here  and  have  my  face  on  a  level  with 
his,  and  make  him  protrude  his  tongue.  It  is  well  to  keep  hold  of 
the  tongue  with  a  towel,  for  very  likely,  as  soon  as  you  touch  some- 
thing on  the  inside  of  his  mouth  with  the  little  mirror  the  mouth 
will  be  closed,  and  the  tongue  will  go  in.  If  you  make  a  person 
face  the  light  in  this  way  it  is  well  to  shade  his  eyes.  When  the 
mouth  cannot  be  suflSciently  illuminated  by  direct  light,  a  concave 
mirror  may  be  used  to  reflect  the  light  into  the  cavity.  It  is  this 
concave  mirror  or  head  mirror,  I  believe  they  call  it  (indicating), 
which  the  examiner  fastens  around  his  head  when  he  examines  the 
patient.  Before  I  had  all  these  appliances  I  used  an  ordinary 
'*  Bull's  Eye,"  which  answered  the  purpose  very  well.  I  had  some 
one  standing  behind  me,  and  with  this  "  Bull's  Eye  "  cast  the  light 
into  the  mouth  of  the  person  to  be  examined.  The  concave  mir- 
ror is  a  little  more  convenient,  but  the  other  answered  the  same 
purpose.  I  would  advise  you  by  all  means  to  practice  upon  your 
own  throat  first  before  you  attempt  to  examine  any  other  person's 
throat;  you  are  more  apt  to  be  careful  not  to  hurt  yourself,  and 
also  to  hurt  any  other  person  sooner  than  yoyrself. 

Dr.  Elsberg's  pamphlet  on  "  The  Throat  and  its  Functions," 
published  by  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Werner,  editor  of  The  Voice,  of  New 
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York,  will  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  wish  to  practice  with 
the  laryngoscope. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned  such  practice  is  not  absolutely 
necessary ;  any  one  may  become  a  successful  articulation  teacher 
without  it,  but  it  is  highly  interesting  to  observe  the  action  of  the 
vocal  chords  while  the  voice  is  sounded.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
watch  the  action  of  your  own  vocal  chords,  while  you  sound  the 
voice  in  a  high  pitch,  and  again  when  you  sound  it  in  a  low  pitch. 

I  will  also  show  further  that  it  may  prove  very  useful  to  the 
teacher  to  be  able  to  examine  his  pupils*  throats  when  any  sudden 
changes  in  their  voices  take  place. 

I  think  that  the  laryngoscope  might  also  be  placed  into  the 
hands  of  some  intelligent  pupils.  We  sometimes  find  that  the  most 
intelligent  pupils  have  poor  voices,  and  if  they  could  see  the  action 
of  their  vocal  chords  while  they  use  their  voice,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  very  useful  to  them.  I  have  never  tried  the 
experiment  with  any  pupils,  but  I  mean  to  try  it. 

Now,  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  the  movements  of  articula- 
tion, assuming  again  that  I  am  speaking  to  imaginary  persons  who 
don't  know  anything  about  the  movements  of  articulation. 
If  you  study  the  movements  of  your  mouth  while  speaking 
before  a  glass,  the  first  thing  that  may  strike  you  as  being 
most  conspicuous  is  that  of  the  two  jaws — the  upper  is  rigid,  being 
immovably  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  skull.  Therefore,  when  any 
change  in  the  position  of  the  jaws  takes  place  during  the  act  of 
speaking  it  is  always  the  lower  jaw  which  moves  but  not  the  upper. 
The  angle  between  the  two  jaws  is  largest  during  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  broad  Italian  ah  as  m  father y  and  it  is  smallest  during 
the  articulation  of-  the  long  sound  of  the  vowel  e  as  in  be  or  he. 
During  the  formation  of  most  of  the  sounds  of  speech  the  move- 
ments of  the  jaws  are  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  and 
generally  the  movements  of  articulation  are  performed  by  the  soft 
parts  of  the  mouth,  viz.,  the  lips,  the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate. 

The  movements  of  the  lips  are  two-fold,  viz. ;  first,  passive, 
and  second,  active  movements.  Passive  movements  of  the  lips  are 
those  which  are  the  incidental  result  of  the  depression  and  elevation 
of  the  lower  jaw,  as  for  instance,  in  the  sounds  of  a  in  far;  a  in 
ask ;  a  short,  in  at ;  e  short,  as  in  end. 

Of  active  movements  of  the  lips  we  may  again  distinguish  four 
different  kinds.  First^  spreading  of  the  lips,  as  for  instance,  in 
long  e.  Second^  rounding  of  the  lips,  as,  for  example,  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  long  o,  or  of  a,  in  all^  or  in  oo  in    mood.     In  the 
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pronunciation  of  all  these  sounds  the  lips  have  to  be  rounded  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Third,  another  active  movement  of  the  lips 
is  that  in  which  they  are  protruded — such  protrusion  may  be 
noticed  when  the  sound  of  sh  is  given,  but  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  use  it  in  sh  ;  we  can  give  a  very  good  jA,  without  protrud- 
ing the  lips ;  or  in  the  sound  of  w,  as  in  the  words  water  and  wood. 
When  the  lips  are  protruded  they  are  of  course  rounded  at  the  same 
time.  Fourth,  a  movement  in  which  the  lips  are  pressed  against  each 
other  and  then  opened  rapidly  as  iii  the  sounds  of/  and  b.  It  may 
also  be  observed  that  in  some  articulations  the  lower  lip  alone  moves 
independently  of  the  upper,  as  in/  and  v,  in  which  the  lower  lip  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  upper  teeth. 

Beginners  or  students  of  articulation  teaching  are  apt  to 
involuntarily  concentrate  all  their  attention  upon  the  action  of  the 
tongue  or  the  throat  and  to  overlook  the  movements  of  the  lips 
entirely.  I  have  had  that  experience  with  new  teachers.  They 
should  take  care  not  to  "fall  into  that  error,  as  the  lips  play  an 
important  part  in  the  articulation  of  the  sounds  of  speech,  and 
especially  in  th»  formation  of  the  vowel  sounds. 

I  will  now  consider  the  movements  of  the  tongue. 

This  organ  is  capable  of  performing  a  great  variety  of  move- 
ments. To  examine  systematically  the  principal  ones  of  these 
movements  which  are  employed  in  the  articulation  of  the  sounds  of 
speech,  it  is  well  to  observe,  first,  those  movements  which  are 
made  by  the  forepart  of  the  tongue ;  second,  those  of  the  middle 
part ;  and  third,  those  of  the  back  part  of  the  tongue.  You  may 
observe  that  the  forepart  of  the  tongue  is  brought  into  complete 
contact  with  the  palate  in  the  formation  of  the  sounds  of/,  ^and  /. 
It  is  applied  to  the  palate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  openings  on 
both  sides  in  / — the  front  edge  of  the  tongue  is  brought  in  contact 
with  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  held  there,  and  the  sides  of  the 
tongue  vibrate.  The  tongue  is  presented  to  the  upper  gum  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  a  small  central  opening  for  the  emission  of  the 
breath  when  the  sounds  of  s  or  z  are  pronounced ;  it  is  turned 
upward,  so  as  to  assume  the  shape  of  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  sound  of  initial  r  as  in  room  or  robe, 
etc. ;  it  assumes  the  same  position,  but  is  turned  further  inward 
in  the  sound  of  sh,  also  in  that  of  zh  as  in  the  word  pleas- 
ure, 

A  close  examination  of  the  movements  of  the  middle  part  of 
the  tongue  will  show  that  this  portion  is  never  brought  into  com- 
plete contact  with   the  palate  in  the  pronunciation  of  any  of  the 
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sounds  that  occur  in  the  English  language.  (To  Dr.  Bell,  Sr.) 
Am  I  correct  in  that  ? 

Dr.  Bell,  Sr.  :  Perfectly. 

Mr.  Greene  :  I  don't  know  of  any  English  sound  in  which  the 
middle  part  of  the  tongue  is  brought  into  complete  contact  with 
the  rest  of  the  mouth.  The  idea  generally  prevails  among  lay- 
men and  also  among  physicians  that  if  a  child  is  tongue-tied  it 
cannot  learn  to  speak.  I  had  a  pupil  once  who  was  tongue-tied  in 
the  very  worst  way,  but  he  became  a  very  good  articulator  in  spite 
of  it.  We  didn't  try  to  have  any  operation  performed  on  him.  I 
cannot  think  of  any  sound  of  the  English  language  which  a  person 
who  is  tongue-tied  cannot  give  correctly  with  the  exception  of  the  L 
The  /  of  that  bqy  always  was  a  little  deficient.  In  Germany  or  in 
Ireland  it  would  make  a  great  difference,  because  a  person  who  is 
tongue-tied  could  not  pronounce  the  rolling  r. 

I  mentioned  that  the  middle  part  of  the  tongue  is  not  brought 
in  contact  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  but  it  is  raised  and  approxi- 
mated to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  so  that  an  open  place  is  left  for  the 
breath  to  pass  out  in  the  formation  of  the  sounds  gf  short  e,  in  td£^f, 
short  /,  as  in  z7/,  long  e,  as  in  ^e/;  and  in  the  consonant  sound  of 
J/,  as  in  j^ardf  yes^  year. 

The  only  movement  of  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  seems  to 
be  that  in  which  it  is  brought  into  complete  contact  with  the  palate, 
as  in  the  sounds  of  k^  g  hard,  and  ng. 

The  next  thing  that  I  wish  to  speak  about  is  the  soft  palate. 

This  organ,  being  placed  far  back  in  the  mouth,  its  movements 
are  not  open  to  our  view  and  cannot  be  studied  from  direct  observa- 
tion. So  these  imaginary  persons  to  whom  I  am  speaking  now, 
who  want  to  make  a  little  home-study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  mouth, 
will  have  to  consult  some  text-book  on  this,  as  no  one  can  observe 
the  actions  of  his  own  soft  palate  during  speech.  The  movements 
of  the  soft  palate  have  been  ascertained  through  a  series  of  very 
interesting  experiments,  about  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  to 
you  before  I  leave  the  subject. 

All  writers  on  the  subject  agree  that  the  soft  palate  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  the  functions  of  speech.  During  the  utterance 
of  the  various  sounds  of  speech  the  breath  or  voice,  as  the  case 
may  be,  has  sometimes  to  be  emitted  through  the  mouth  and  some- 
times through  the  nose.  During  the  formation  of  all  pure  oral 
sounds,  whether  vowels  or  consonants,  the  nasal  cavity  has  to  be 
entirely  shut  off  from  the  expiratory  current  of  air,  so  that  the  latter 
can  pass  out  through  the  mouth  only,  whereas,  in  the  pronunciation 
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of  what  are  called  nasal  sounds,  the  mouth  has  to  be  closed,  and 
the  current  of  air  has  to  pass  through  the  nasal  cavity.  This  closing 
and  opening  of  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  nose  is  accomplished 
by  the  movements  of  the  soft  palate.  When  the  soft  palate  is  raised 
and  brought  into  contact  with  the  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  it  shuts 
off  the  breath  or  voice  from  the  nose  (indicating).  But,  as  you 
all  know,  the  voice  may  be  shut  out  from  the  mouth  not  only  by  the 
soft  palate  but  also  by  the  tongue  ;  for  instance,  in  the  sound  of  n, 
the  edges  of  th^  tongue  have  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  contact  has  to  be  made  so  complete  that 
ho  breath  or  voice  can  pass  out  through  the  mouth. 


LECTURE  IV.— SATURDAY,  JULY  2. 

HOW  WE  TEACH  DEAF    CHILDREN  TO  SPEAK. 

Before  I  begin  reading  my  paper  this  morning  I  would  like  to 
give  expression  to  a  thought  which  has  been  in  my  mind  for  some 
time,  and  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fact  which  has  struck  me  most 
forcibly  and  most  painfully  since  I  have  been  here. 

We  have  among  us  in  this  hotel  a  goodly  number  of  bright 
and  intelligent  semi-mutes,  some  of  whom  have  lost  their  hearing  at 
the  age  of  five,  six,  eight  and  ten  years,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  at  the  time  they  entered  school  their  speech  was  perfectly 
natural ;  but  to-day  among  all  these  intelligent,  bright  semi-mutes,  I 
have  not  found  one  who  speaks  in  as  natural  tone  of  voice  to-day  as 
she  or  he  probably  spoke  on  leaving  school.  Now  this  is  very  sad 
to  me.  I  have  met  with  the  same  experience  among  my  own  pupils. 
I  have  found  that  in  congenitally  deaf  pupils,  when  I  meet  them 
eight  or  ten  years  after  they  have  left  my  school,  their  articulation 
ha«%  improved  in  a  great  many  cases.  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
of  my  former  pupils  who  spoke  better  five  or  ten  years  after  they 
left  than  they  did  immediately  after  leaving  the  school ;  but  in 
the  case  of  semi-mutes  I  have  invariably  found  that  their  voices 
deteriorate;  their  speech  deteriorates  and  becomes  less  distinct. 
I  cannot  remember  a  single  case  of  a  semi-mute  among  my 
large  acquaintance  whose  voice  remains  natural.  Now  this  is  very 
sad      The  question  is,  What  can  we  do  to  prevent  this  ? 

The  first  thing  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  inquire  into  the 
cause.  Now,  I  think  that  a  congenitally  deaf  person,  who  is  taught 
articulation  by  artificial  means,  has  the  muscular  sense  of  his  vocal 


organs  developed  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  guides  him  in  his 
utterance.  If  he  speaks  to  people  and  finds  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand him,  he  will  try  to  speak  the  same  words  over  again,  and  he 
knows  how  to  exercise  care  and  what  to  do  to  speak  more  plainly 
as  his  muscular  sense  tells  him ;  but  in  the  case  of  semi-mutes 
they  don't  have  this  muscular  sense  of  their  organs  developed — they 
speak  when  they  come  to  us.  We  don'l  have  to  teach  them  to 
speak.  Their  organs  of  speech  run  along  in  well-worn  grooves,  if 
I  may  use  that  expression.  They  move  along  as.  they  have  been 
moving  for  some  time ;  but  in  the  course  of  years  these  well-worn 
ruts  become  less  distinct,  and  the  organs  don't  move  any  more  as 
they  used  to.  These  unfortunate  persons  have  nothing  to  guide 
them  in  their  utterance,  because  we  find  that  a  great  many  of  them 
lose  all  memory  of  sound.  I  have  known  some  bright  and  intelli- 
gent persons  who  lost  their  hearing  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years^ 
and  when  I  asked  them  a  few  years  afterward  whether  they  could 
remember  the  voices  of  their  parents,  they  would  say  "  No."  They 
had  forgotten  the  voices.  They  have  no  memory  of  sound  left,  and 
they  have  nothing  to  guide  them.  This  seems  to  me,  then,  a  sub- 
ject for  consideration  ;  we  should  take  steps  to  develop  the  muscular 
sense  of  the  vocal  organs  in  semi-mutes  ;  we  might  to  some  extent, 
I  think,  help  to  retain  the  natural  tone  of  their  voices. 

I  have  tried  within  the  last  year  or  two  to  give  semi-mutes  a 
thorough  course  in  vocal  physiology,  with  a  special  view,  of  de- 
veloping this  muscular  sense.  I  take  up,  for  instance,  the  sound  of 
the  letter  «,  and  would  ask,  "  What  do  you  do  when  you  sound  the 
n?  Do  you  do  anything  with  your  tongue?  Do  you  send  the  voice 
through  the  mouth  or  the  nose  ?  "  etc. 

They  are  not  able  to  answer  these  question  at  first,  but  they  get 
their  attention  directed  to  the  subject,  and  I  hope  in  the  course  of 
time  the  muscular  sense  of  their  vocal  organs  will  be  developed. 
I  have  not  tried  this  experiment  long  enough  to  be  able  to  speak 
of  results,  but  hope  it  will  have  the  desired  effect.  If  agreeable  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  hear  what  experience  others 
have  had  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Hubbard:  Don't  all  speak  at  once,  please,  with  your 
experience.  I  suppose,  perhaps,  I  might  call  upon  the  oldest 
young  lady  here  to  speak,  but  I  will  not  do  that,  but  would  ask 
Miss  Yale  to  give  us  her  experience. 

Miss  Yale:  I  don't  know  that  I  have  thought  of  it  just  the 
way  Mr.  Greene  has.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  speech  of  a  congenital  mute  improved  after  leaving 
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school,  but  I  should  not  qurte  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  semi- 
mutes.  I  think  that  the  improvement  is  not  so  great  in  them  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  but  I  think  the  loss  is  less  than  Mr.  Greene 
has  put  it. 

Mr.  Greene:  Do  you  know  any  semi-mute  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  of  age  who  speaks  in  as  natural  a  tone  of  voice  as  he 
spoke  at  the  age  of  seven,  when  he  lost  his  hearing  ? 

Miss  Yale  :  Yes,  I  know  quite  a  number. 

Mr.  Greene  :  Then  you  are  more  fortunate  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Elmendorf  :  I  have  met  mutes  in  all  conditions  and 
countries — German,  French  and  Italian — and  I  never  yet  have 
heard  a  deaf  mute  or  any  person  who  was  partially  deaf,  speak  in 
an  absolutely  natural  voice;  I  hold  it  is  impossible.  My  exper- 
ience has  been  very  peculiar.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  deaf 
pupils  speak  who  were  from  deaf  institutions  from  all  over  the 
world,  and  I  have  never  heard  one  speak  naturally.  I  think  it  is 
impossible  to  make  deaf  people  speak  naturally — I  mean  to  speak  as 
hearing  people  do.  There  are  deaf  mutes  who  speak  very  well, 
indeed,  but  as  for  speaking  naturally  as  they  did  before  they  became 
deaf,  I  hold  that  it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Greene:  I  didn't  speak  about  miracles.  My  main  point 
was  this :  congenital  mutes  are  apt  to  improve  in  speech  after  they 
leave  school ;  semi-mutes  never  improve  in  that  regard,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes.  If  I  meet  one  of  my  former  pupils — a  con- 
genital mute — about  ten  years  after  he  has  left  school,  I  often  find 
that  his  articulation  has  been  improved,  but  invariably,  the  articula- 
tion'of  one  who  lost  his  hearing  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  has 
become  less  distinct. 

Miss  Fuller:  As  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  whether 
they  can  speak  naturally  or  not,  I  think  we  are  not  prepared  to  an- 
swer that ;  we  have  not  yet  done  all  that  can  be  done  for  them.  I 
think  we  have  hardly  begun  to  know  what  is  possible,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  great  deal  more  time  and  study  and  thought  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  matter.  However,  I  know  that  it  has  occupied  our 
attention  a  great  deal  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  There 
are  some  who  speak  almost  as  naturally  as  persons  who  hear.  I 
think,  however,  that  habits  have  been  acquired  which  are  hard  to 
overcome — acquired  through  long  years  of  dullness  of  hearing, 
which  has  not  been  corrected,  and  therefore  becomes  thoroughly 
fixed.  I  think  the  semi-mute  usually  has  a  more  natural  voice 
than  a  child  who  has  had  speech.  However,  there  are  some  cases 
in  which  congenital  deaf  children  have  more  natural  voice. 
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Mr.  Greene  :  It  has  been  my  experience  that  semi-mutes,  who 
speak  perfectly  natural  when  they  come  to  us,  have  lost  this  natural 
tone  of  voice  ten  or  fifteen  years  or  so  after  they  have  left  school — 
their  voices  deteriorate  after  thev.  have  left  school.  In  the  case  of 
congenital  mutes  I  have  often  found  that  the  voice  has  improved. 
The  congenital  mute  will  often  speak  more  plainly  five  or  ten  years 
after  he  has  left  school  than  at  the  time  when  he  left  us,  whereas 
the  semi-mute  invariably  does  not  speak  so  well  ten  years  after  he 
has  left  the  school  as  at  the  time  when  he  left.  Miss  Fuller,  have 
you  had  the  same  experience  ? 

Miss  Fuller  :  In  the  case  of  a  boy  who  lost  his  hearing  at 
the  age  of  seven,  who  was  in  delicate  health  and  had  attacks  of 
what  seemed  to  be  epilepsy — often  being  seized  in  the  school-room 
with  these  attacks,  this  delicate  condition  of  health  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  his  speech  being  very  imperfect  for  two  or 
three  years  and  continued  to  be  so.  Then  there  was  a  very  decided 
improvement  and  he  is  now  in  a  school,  and  has  been  during  the 
last  year  in  a  private  school  for  hearing  children,  and  his  speech 
has  greatly  improved.  He  is  allowed  to  take  the  exercises  in 
declamation  and  they  find  that  his  tones  are  better. 

Mr.  Hubbard  :  Miss  Yale,  will  you  please  give  us  something 
of  your  experience  at  your  school  thirty  years  ago — or  twenty 
years  ago,  and  tell  us  in  regard  to  the  speech  of  the  pupils. 

Miss  Yale:  Do  you  mean  the  speech  of  our  pupils  of  twenty 
years  ago — whether  it  has  improved  ?  I  think  it  has ;  I  should  be 
sorry  to  think  that  there  was  no  improvement. 

Mr.  Hubbard:  Why  is  it ;  do  you  teach  them  better? 

Miss  Yale:  I  hope,  that, personally,  I  teach  better  than  I  did 
twenty  years  ago.  It  seems  to  me  that  twenty  years  of  experience 
ought  to  have  done  something  for  a  school,  and  think  it  has  for 
ours.  The  question  which  Mr.  Greene  raises,  I  think,  is  this, 
whether  a  semi-mute  improves  in  speech  after  leaving  school.  I 
never  heard  a  child  who  had  been  deaf  for  several  years  speak  with 
perfect  naturalness.  I  think  almost  immediately  after  hearing  is 
lost,  speech  fails  somewhat,  but  when  you  compare  semi-mutes  who 
have  been  out  of  school  from  the  time  they  leave  school,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  in  some  cases  speech  is  certainly  not  deteriorated,  but  it 
is  better. 

Dr.  Gillett  :  My  observation  is  variable.  I  think  that  that 
is  very  much  due  to  the  associations  they  enter  into  after  they 
leave  the  institution ;  in  some  who  go  into  families  where  special 
care  is  taken,  an  improvement  is  made  and  their  speech  does  not 
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materially  deteriorate ;  others,  whose  families  don't  give  as  close 
attention,  when  they  return  to  us,  we  find  later  on,  if  they  don't 
come  back  soon,  do  not  maintain  the  excellence  of  speech  they  had. 
I  never  had  the  good  fortune  that  Mr.  Greene  has  had,  of 
turning  out  persons  who  had  lost  hearing  quite  early  in  life  or  who 
were  naturally  deaf,  and  had  perfect  speech.  My  pupils  have 
almost  always  more  or  less  imperfections  of  speech.  I  suppose  if 
they  could  get  their  hearing  they  would  speak  perfectly  in  time. 
None  have  done  that  yet. 

Mr.  Greene:  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  about 
some  experiments  by  which  the  character  of  the  action  of  the  soft 
palate  has  been  ascertained.  You  are  aware  that  the  movements 
of  the  soft  palate  are  not  visible  to  the  eye  while  we  are  speaking, 
and,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  it  is  not  possible  to  decide 
from  the  muscular  sense  of  the  soft  palate  what  it  is  doing  while  we 
speak.  I  have  now  had  a  good  many  years'  time  to  train  and 
develop  the  muscular  sense  of  my  vocal  organs,  but,  no  matter  how 
much  I  try,  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  soft  palate  is  moved  back 
during  the  pronunciation  of  the  sound  of  «,  for  instance,  or  not. 
I  have  no  muscular  sense  of  the  soft  palate,  and  I  have  inquired  of 
others  and  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  one  who  has.  The 
question  is.  How  do  we  know  what  the  soft  palate  is  doing  ?  This 
has  been  ascertained  through  a  series  of  very  interesting  experi- 
ments which  I  will  describe  to  you,  because  I  think  they  are  useful 
and  suggest  a  way  for  correcting  some  grave  faults  in  the  utterance 
of  some  of  our  pupils.  The  action  of  the  soft  palate  was,  after 
much  controversy,  clearly  proved  by  the  Austrian  scientist,  Johann- 
Czermak.  A  thin  wire  was  bent  twice  at  right  angles  in  the  same 
plane  (indicating).  To  one  end  a  small  ball  of  wax  was  attached. 
This  represents  the  wire  bent  twice  at  a  right  angle  in  the  same 
plane,  with  a  little  ball  of  wax  at  one  end  (indicating).  The  wire 
was  then  pushed  through  the  nose  until  the  wax  ball  lay  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  palate.  He  inserted  the  wire  here  (indi- 
cating) and  pushed  it  back  until  the  little  ball  of  wax  lay  here  on 
the  soft  palate  (indicating).  The  other  end  of  the  wire  hung  as  an 
indicator  before  the  mouth.  The  vowels  (he  used  the  German 
vowels)  were  then  uttered  in  the  following  order :  a  (ah),  e  (^t), 
o  (on),  u  poor),  i  {see).  The  indicator  rose  very  slightly  for  "  ah," 
but  more  for  each  of  the  other  vowels,  successively,  attaining  the 
greatest  elevation  with  "  i  (ee)."  The  order  of  the  vowels  was  then 
reversed,  and  the  indicator  gradually  sank  till  when  *'  ah  "  was  no 
longer    audible,    it    resumed  its  former    vertical    position.      This 
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experiment  proved  that  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  soft  palate 
occurs  in  the  vowel  **  ee,"  and  that  the  elevation  gradually  dimin- 
ishes when  the  vowels  are  uttered  in  the  succession  of  i,  u,  o,  e,  a 
(German),  and  vice  versa,  the  least  elevation  of  the  soft  palate  takes 
place  in  uttering  the  vowel  *'  ah."  These  same  tests  with  the  wire 
probe  applied  to  consonants  proved  that  the  greatest  elevation  of 
the  soft  palate  takes  place  in  the  voiceless  consonants,  whereas  in 
the  voiced  consonants  the  elevation  was  less,  probably  because  in 
the  pronunciation  of  these  sounds  there  is  no  need  of  guarding  the 
entrance  to  the  nasal  cavity.  In  the  nasal  sounds,  m^  n,  and  «^, 
the  wire  indicated  that  the  soft  palate  was  not  raised  at  all,  which 
result  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected,  as  in  the  pronunciation  of 
these  sounds  the  breath  has  to  pass  out  through  the  nose,  and  if 
the  soft  palate  were  raised,  it  could  not  pass  out  that  way.  Prof. 
Czermak  further  demonstrated  in  several  ways  that  not  only  the 
degree  of  elevation  of  the  soft  palate  varies  in  the  different  vowels, 
being  placed  higher  up  in  *'  ee,"  and  lower  down  in  **  ah,"  but  the 
degree  of  tension  or  the  amount  of  pressure  against  the  wall  of  the 
pharynx  is  also  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  as 
its  elevation  is  greater  or  less.  He  found  that  in  the  sound  of 
"  ee,"  in  which  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  soft  palate  takes  place, 
the  pressure  of  this  organ  against  the  back  of  the  pharynx  is  also 
greater  than  in  any  other  of  the  vowels.  He  mentions  the  follow- 
ing experiment  which  he  performed  on  himself:  Lying  down  on 
his  back  he  had  some  water  injected  through  a  catheter  into  the 
back  part  of  his  nasal  cavity  while  uttering  the  vowel  **  ee,"  and 
found  that  the  water  remained  there  and  did  not  flow  down  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx.  Some  one  looking  into  his  mouth 
could  see  no  water  running  down  his  pharynx. 

This  was  also  the  case  when  the  vowels  u  (oo),  o  {on)  and  e 
{at)  were  uttered,  the  water  only  entering  the  pharynx  at  once  when 
he  was  seen  to  pronounce  the  vowel  aA,  The  tension  of  the  soft 
palate  had  therefore  been  sufficient  to  support  the  superincumbent 
water  till  the  vowel  a/i  was  uttered.  Passavant  repeated  the 
same  experiment,  using  milk  instead  of  water,  the  advantage  being 
that  the  milk  could  be  more  easily  seen  when  escaping  into  the 
pharynx.  The  result  of  Passavant's  experiment  was  the  same  as 
Czermak's.  He  resorted  to  another  method  to  discover  whether  the 
escape  during  the  pronunciation  of  a/i  was  due  to  imperfect  closure 
or  from  the  weight  of  the  fluid  forcing  open  a  closure  which  other- 
wise would  have  remained  perfect.  A  wire  of  the  thickness  of  a 
strong  thread  was  bent  twice  at  right  angles  in  the  same  plane  and 
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introduced  into  the  nose  until  one  end  could  be  seen  through  the 
open  mouth  hanging  down  below  the  free  margin  of  the  soft  palate, 
the  other  end  projecting  from  the  nose.  Upon  moving  the  outside 
end  the  part  of  the  wire  hanging  down  in  the  pharynx  could  be 
distinctly  seen  to  move  slightly  from  side  to  side.  While,  however, 
the  vowel  ah  was  being  pronounced  it  was  no  longer  impossible  to 
produce  this  motion,  which  shows  that  the  contact  between  the  soft 
palate  and  the  posterior  walls  of  the  pharynx  is  so  perfect  while  the 
vowel  ah  is  uttered  that  a  wire  of  the  thickness  of  a  thread  will  be  held 
fast.  That  is  positive  proof  that  in  the  correct  pronunciation  oi  ah 
the  contact  is  perfect.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is, 
that  during  the  production  of  all  pure  oral  sounds,  whether  vowels 
or  consonants,  the  soft  palate  closes  completely  the  nasal  passage, 
so  that  the  expiratory  current  of  air  can  only  pass  through  the 
mouth  and  not  though  the  nose. 

The  experiments  which  I  have  described  are  unpleasant  and 
fatiguing  for  any  one  to  try  on  himself.  Prof  Czermak,  however, 
mentions  another  experiment  which  is  simple  and  which  no  one 
will  hesitate  to  perform  on  himself.  This  experiment  is  also  of 
considerable  practical  value  to  us  in  the  work  of  articulation  teach- 
ing. To  find  out  whether  in  the  production  of  any  sound  the 
breath  is  emitted  through  the  nose  or  not,  he  holds  a  small  hand- 
^  mirror  or  any  polished  surface  horizontally  under  the  nostrils  and 
observes  whether  any  moisture  forms  on  it  or  not.  The  least  trace 
of  a  breath  of  air  will  at  once  be  noticeable  by  precipitation  of  water 
vapor  on  the  cold  glass.  In  regard  to  sensitiveness  and  conve- 
nience for  use,  this  test  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  By  means  of 
it  any  one  can  convince  himself  that  during  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  pure  vowels  no  breath  passes  through  the  nose,  and 
that  therefore  the  contact  of  the  soft  palate  with  the  pharynx,  as 
well  as  the  resulting  closure,  is  complete.  To  make  the  test  prop- 
erly, the  sound  of  the  vowel  should  be  prolonged  somewhat  and 
the  mirror  placed  under  the  nose  after  the  sound  has  commenced 
and  removed  again  before  the  voice  has  stopped,  otherwise  the 
breath  from  the  nostrils  will  be  deposited  on  the  polished  surface 
after  the  sound  has  been  finished.  The  mirror  is  more  sensitive 
than  the  ear.  Some  people  through  carelessness  or  bad  habit  per- 
mit some  breath  to  escape  through  the  nasal  passage  while  speak- 
ing, which  the  mirror  will  reveal  at  once ;  although  the  sound  of 
the  voice  may  not  be  sufficiently  nasal  to  be  detected  by  the  ear. 
I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  this  subject,  because  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  us  in  our  school-work,  and  because  without  a 


thorough  understanding  of  it,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  correct 
a  nasal  tone  of  the  voice.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  this 
fault  of  utterance  is  always  caused  by  insufficient  contact  between 
the  soft  palate  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx.  In  our  pupils 
this  imperfect  closure  is  sometimes  due  to  swollen  tonsils  or  to 
weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.  In  either  case,  we  have 
to  consult  a  physician.  You  cannot  train  the  voice  where  there  is 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  organs.  There  may  also  be  an  elonga- 
tion of  the  uvula  or  a  malformation  of  the  parts.  It  is  well  for  us 
to  examine  the  mouths  and  throats  of  our  pupils  at  intervals,  par- 
ticularly if  any  change  in  their  voices  is  noticed.  Cases  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tonsils  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
pharynx  are  often  found.  These  conditions  are  frequent  in  our 
school  in  New  York  where  the  climate  is  particularly  trying  to  the 
throat,  but  probably  the  great  strain  upon  that  organ  incident  to 
artificially  acquired  speech  is  apt  to  aggravate  its  susceptiveness  of 
disease.  I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  what  experience  others 
have  had  with  reference  to  the  aggravation  of  throat  troubles 
caused  by  the  training  necessary  for  the  study  of  artificial  speech 
and  also  what  effect  it  has  upon  the  lungs  of  pupils. 

Among  the  various  causes  of  nasality  of  the  voice,  I  mentioned 
weaknessof  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  many  of  our  beginners  in  articulation  let  the  voice  escape 
through  the  nose  because  the  muscles  of  their  soft  palates  are 
insufficiently  developed  from  want  of  use.     In  ordinary  breathing 
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the  soft  palate  rests  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  closing  up  the 
mouth  passage  and  permitting  the  air  to  pass  in  and  out  through 
the  cavities  of  the  nose.  It  is  only  in  speaking  that  the  soft  palate 
has  to  be  raised.  Now  since  our  pupils  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  speaking,  before  they  came  to  us,  they  have  not  had  occasion  to 
make  much  use  of  the  muscles  which  are  employed  in  raising  the 
soft  palate,  hence  these  muscles  have  remained  weak ;  and  it  is  only 
after  considerable  practice  that  they  acquire  the  requisite  strength 
to  perform  their  function. 

There  are  several  methods  by  which  the  defect  of  nasality  of 
the  voice  may  be  remedied,  provided  that  this  defect  is  the  result  of 
habit  only,  but  not  of  a  diseased  state  or  of  malformation  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  A  very  excellent  method  of  this  kind  is  recom- 
mended by  Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell.  He  says :  "  Let  the  student 
place  himself  before  a  glass — his  back  to  the  light — and,  opening 
his  mouth,  inhale  breath  deeply,  but  noiselessly.  If  he  do  not,  in 
•  this  process,  elevate  the  soft  palate,  and  depress  the  tongue  so  as  to 
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form  a  visible  arch  of  considerable  height  and  breadth,  he  will  be 
the  better  of  practice  for  that  purpose.  Let  him  retain  the  soft 
palate  at  the  elevation  he  obtains,  as  long  as  possible,  dwelling  on 
the  open  vowels  ah  and  azu,  without  allowing  it  to  fall.  He  will 
distinctly  see  the  position  of  this  organ  in  sounding  these  vowels, 
and  he  may  be  able,  by  sensation  and  partial  observation,  to  main- 
tain it  in  the  same  position  in  sounding  the  closer  vowels  e,  eh,  oh, 
00,  etc.  In  this  way  a  nasal  tone  will  be  purified,  and  that  most 
disagreeable  blemish  of  speech  removed."  I  wish  to  call  your 
special  attention  to  Prof.  Bell's  selection  of  the  open  vowels  ah  and 
aw  for  the  exercise  in  purifying  a  nasal  voice.  We  all  know  that 
the  fault  of  the  speaking  in  a  nasal  tone  may  show  itself  in  the 
pronunciation  of  any  of  the  sounds  of  the  alphabet — ^vowels  as 
well  as  consonants — but  if  it  exists  at  all,  it  is  more  marked  in  the 
close  vowels  of  ee  and  short  /  than  in  any  other  sound.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  in  these  close  vowels,  the  back  of  the  tongue  has  to 
be  raised  and  brought  into  close  proximity  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  which  movement  is  apt  to  deflect  the  current  of  air  from  the 
mouth  and  to  send  it  out  through  the  nose.  Another  reason 
probably  is  that,  as  Prof  Czermak  has  demonstrated  through  his 
experiments,  the  pressure  of  the  soft  palate  against  the  wall  of  the 
pharynx  has  to  be  greater  in  the  vowel  ee  than  in  any  other  vowel- 
sound  ;  and  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  open  vowels  ah  and  aw,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  breath  may  escape  through  the  nose 
without  appreciably  marring  these  sounds.  Now,  since  it  is  one  of 
the  best  rules  in  teaching,  to  make  the  first  steps  easy,  it  is  advisable 
to  select  the  open  vowels  for  practice  in  our  attempts  at  purifyirig  a 
nasal  tone. 

Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell's  method  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and 
the  surest.  It  should  therefore  be  applied  with  all  pupils  who  are 
old  enough  and  intelligent  enough  to  comprehend  it.  But  it  is 
best  adapted  for  older  pupils.  At  the  age  at  which  our  pupils 
come  to  us,  very  few  of  them  are  mature  enough  to  comprehend 
what  is  required  of  them  in  this  experiment.  It  therefore  seems 
preferable  in  the  case  of  our  little  beginners  in  articulation  to  make 
use  of  the  hand-glass  in  the  way  suggested  by  Prof  Czermak.  I 
have  never  found  a  pupil  who  did  not  at  once  understand  what  was 
wanted  of  him,  when  he  was  shown  that  the  breath  escaping 
through  his  nostrils  causes  two  corresponding  spots  of  moisture  to 
appear  on  the  hand-glass  held  under  his  nose.  In  trying  this 
experiment  it  is  best  to  let  the  pupil  face  the  light,  because  he  will 
then  better  be  able  to  see  the  spots  of  moisture  on  the  glass. 
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I  shall  have  to  skip  part  of  the  paper  which  I  have  prepared,  as 
my  time  will  not  permit  me  to  remain  with  you  long  enough  to  read 
the  whole  of  it.  The  subject  which  I  do  not  want  to  omit  and 
upon  which  I  wish  to  touch  next  is  consonant  combinations. 

I  dare  say  every  articulation  teacher  agrees  with  Mr.  Henry 
Sweet,  the  English  writer  on  phonetics,  when  he  says  that  the  ideal 
language  would  be  one  in  which  each  consonant  was  separated  from 
the  next  by  a  vowel.  Unfortunately  the  English  language  is  far 
from  being  an  ideal  in  this  regard,  for  accumulations  of  two  or  three 
consonants  in  one  syllable  are  quite  usual,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
words  blue,  snow,  asks,  world,  etc.  I  do  not  know  of  any  writer 
on  the  subject  of  phonetics  who  has  attempted  to  properly  classify 
the  vast  number  of  consonant  combinations  that  occur  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  such  classification  is  possible. 
I  would  divide  these  combinations  into  three  classes. 

In  the  first  class  belong  those  combinations  whose  elements 
are  formed  at  the  same  spot  in  the  vocal  tract,  as  is  the  case  when 
a  consonant  is  doubled,  as  in  hammer,  cannon,  better,  acquire^  etc. 

The  second  class  comprises  those  combinations  which  are  made 
up  of  sounds  that  are  formed  at  points  contiguous  to  each  other,  as 
in  bl,  in  which  the  first  sound  is  formed  by  the  lips  and  the  second 
by  the  front  part  of  the  tongue — or  si  in  which  the  point  of  the 
tongue  is  held  at  places  that  are  near  to  each  other. 

In  the  combinations  of  the  third  class,  the  elements  are  formed 
at  points  that  are  distant  from  each  other,  as  sk,  skiv  (square),  etc. 

The  combinations  of  the  first  class  are  the  easiest  to  pronounce  ; 
those  of  the  second  are  more  difficult ;  and,  those  of  the  third  are 
the  most  difficult  to  utter.  It  seems  that  the  following  rules  may  be 
laid  down  for  the  correct  pronunciation  of  all  these  three  classes  of 
consonant  combinations  : 

Rule  I.  If  possible,  the  position  for  the  first  element  has  to  be 
held  till  the  second  element  is  finished — or,  in  other  words,*  the 
movement  which  is  common  to  both  elements  must  be  performed 
once  only.  Take  the  word  hammer,  for  instance.  To  tell  the 
pupil  that  the  m  has  to  be  sounded  once  only  is  wrong,  because 
he  will  then  say  ham-er.  To  tell  him  to  sound  ;//  twice  is  also 
wrong,  because  he  will  be  apt  to  pause  between  the  two  m's  and  the 
result  will  be  ham-mer.  The  correct  way  is  to  keep  the  lips  closed 
after  the  first  ;;/  is  finished  and  with  the  lips  in  this  position  the 
second  m  has  to  be  sounded.  In  a  similar  manner  the  front  edge 
of  the  tongue  has  to  be  held  at  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  pronouncing 
the  double  n  in  cannon,  banner,  etc.     We  often  find  that  a  pupil 
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will  allow  his  tongue  to  drop  into  its  natural  position  after  the  first  n 
is  completed  and  then  raise  it  again  for  the  second  sound,  which 
is  wrong,  because  in  order  to  pronounce  the  combination  correctly, 
the  raising  of  the  tongue  being  the  movement  which  is  common  to 
both  elements  of  the  combination,  has  to  be  performed  once  only. 
Rule  I  is  also  applied  in  mp^  nd,  nt^  dl,  etc. 

Rule  II.  If  Rule  I  cannot  be  applied,  then  the  position  for  the 
second  element  has  to  be  anticipated  and  must  be  assumed  either 
while  the  first  element  is  pronounced  or  before  the  first  element  is 
commenced.  In  bl,  for  instance,  the  tongue  has  to  be  placed  into 
the  position  for  /,  while  the  lips  are  closed  for  the  b  sound,  so  also 
in  si,  pr^  etc.  If  the  tongue  is  left  in  its  natural  position  on  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  until  the  b  is  finished  and  is  then  raised  for  the 
succeeding  sound,  the  result  will  be  b^lu,  b^room,  etc. — an  error 
which  is  quite  cpmmon  among  deaf  articulators.  In  the  combina- 
tion ch  t  shy  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  place  the  tongue  into  the 
position  for  sh  before  the  /  is  completed,  the  first  element  has  to  be 
formed  higher  up,  so  that  when  the  tongue  becomes  disengaged 
from  the  roof  of  the  mouth  after  finishing  the  /,  it  is  already  in  the 
position  necessary  for  sh.  The  same  process  takes  place  in  the 
combinations  dr^  tr,  etc.  (Lecture  unfinished  on  account  of  depar- 
ture of  lecturer.) 
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Lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  of  the  Biological 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


LECTURE  I— THURSDAY,  JUNE  30. 

ERRORS    IN   THE    MUSCLES    OF   THE   PARTS    USED 

IN  SPEECH. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : 
As  I  stand  here  this  morning  I  am  reminded  of  the  young  lawyer, 
who  in  the  course  of  a  trial  intended  delivering  an  address  to  the 
jury  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  judge  to  the  effect  that  the 
address  was  unnecessary  since  he,  the  judge,  was  prepared  to  charge 
the  jury  without  it.  The  young  man  then  said  :  "  At  least,  your 
honor,  you  will  allow  me  the  privilege  of  concluding  by  making  a 
few  preliminary  remarks."  If  I  could  so  conclude  it  would  be 
doubtless  the  best  thing  for  me.  I  assure  you  that  the  material  I 
have  brought  with  me  is  not  the  kind  I  would  have  selected  had 
I  known,  as  I  now  do,  of  the  spirit  actuating  your  association.  Since 
I  have  listened  to  the  proceedings  of  yesterday,  since  I  have  con- 
versed with  the  principals  of  your  institutions,  and  more  particularly 
since  I  have  glanced  at  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  your  body 
of  the  last  year,  I  would  be  greatly  pleased  if  I  could  return  home 
and  prepare  other  addresses.  In  a  word,  I  have  recast  many  of  my 
impressions.  Instead  of  following  the  order  announced  on  the 
programme  I  will  call  your  attention  in  this  my  first  lecture  to 
Some  of  the  Defective  Conditions  of  the  Vocal  Organs 
Studied  in  Connection  with  Questions  of  the  Oral  Method 
OF  Training  the  Deaf. 

The  study  of  the  organs  of  speech  is  pursued  by  the  articula- 
tion-teacher and  the  physician  in  methods  which  are  practically  the 
same.  Both  are  walking  on  parallel  paths  on  different  sides  of  the 
same  hedge.  Are  they  not  in  need  of  each  other  ?  The  articula- 
tion-teacher is  surely  needed  by  the  physician.  Habits  in  children 
often  persist  after  the  causes  for  them  are  removed.  Thus  a 
patient  upon  whom  a  cleft  palate  has  been  closed  is  apt  to  talk 
almost  as  badly  as  though  nothing  had  been  attempted  for  his  relief. 
A  nasal  quality  to  the  voice  may  remain  after  a  chronic  disease  o'^ 
the  nose  and  throat  which  originated  it  is  cured. 
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Let  me  assume  that  a  growth,  the  so-called  third  tonsil,  or 
adenoid  growth,  is  present  in  the  naso-pharynx,  by  which  term  is 
meant  the  space  back  of  the  nasal  chambers  and  above  the  soft 
palate.  The  voice  in  a  subject  so  characterized  is  of  a  peculiar 
quality.  Writers  denominate  it  the  **  dead  voice."  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  Dickens  in  "  Oliver  Twist "  gives  the  "  dead  voice  " 
to  Barney,  one  of  the  thieves  in  Fagin's  den.  Now  take  away  the 
third  tonsil  from  Barney  and  he  still  will  be  apt  to  talk  with  the 
"  dead  voice." 

When  we  recall  the  fact  that  in  such  children  the  organs  of 
speech  have  been  trained  from  the  beginnings  of  articulation  on  an 
imperfect  model,  and  that  every  muscle  fibre,  even  if  it  retains  its 
normal  tonicity,  which  it  is  not  always  sure  to  do,  is  falsely  ad- 
justed to  every  other,  the  cause  for  these  bad  habits  is  not  diiTi-' 
cult  to  ascertain,  and  the  training  must  be  conducted  as  systemati- 
cally by  the  methods  of  the  articulation  teacher  as  though  the 
pupils  were  deaf.  Unfortunately  teachers  are  not  always  easy  to 
obtain.  They  are  fully  occupied  with  specific  duties.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  time,  our  large  cities  will  have  thoroughly  equipped 
persons  to  take  care  of  these  cases.  Trainers  of  the  singing  voice 
are  indeed  prepared  to  undertake  the  work.  In  one  instance,  which 
I  now  recall  a  teacher  of  articulation  in  Paris,  who  was  engaged  in 
training  vocalists,  secured  excellent  results  in  a  patient  of  my  own, 
after  some  care  had  been  given  at  the  hands  of  an  articulation- 
teacher  for  the  deaf  in  this  countrv. 

In  no  less  degree  should  the  articulation-teacher  rely  upon 
medical  science.  Not  that  the  teacher  should  understand  medicine 
as  a  physician  understands  it,  but  that  the  signs  which  tell  when 
medical  care  is  necessary  should  be  known.  You  tell  me  that 
medical  men  are  already  engaged  in  all  appropriate  work  in  your 
institutions.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  believe  physicians  are  engaged 
to  look  after  the  general  health  of  the  pupils  rather  than  to  fix  any 
relations  existing  between  teacher  and  pupil.  False  relations  are 
often  present  I  believe  between  teacher  and  pupil  because  of  the 
difficulties  which  are  in  themselves  medical.  Let  me  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  reverting  to  the  subject  of  the  third  tonsil.  Besides 
giving  the  intonation  to  the  voice  already  mentioned  it  tends  to 
prevent  air  from  reaching  the  wind-pipe  by  way  of  the  nose.  It  is 
apt  to  create  a  nasal  discharge,  and,  from  the  fact  that  the  phlegm 
or  mucus  is  disposed  to  fall  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  parts  of 
the  throat,  all  the  vocal  organs  are  kept  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
We  have  two  evils  here  to  contend  with,  first,  the  evil  of  mouth- 
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breathing,  and  second,  the  evil  of  intractable  vocal  organs.  The 
pupil  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  from  the  general  effects  of  the 
first,  and  of  the  mechanical  conditions  resulting  from  the  second. 

The  habit  of  mouth-breathing  interferes  with  normal  diaphrag- 
matic breathing — the  lower  part  of  the  chest  does  not  expand,  the 
lower  ribs  do  not  move  perfectly,  as  a  result  the  labor  is  thrown  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  or  remains  in  too  great  a  degree 
abdominal.  The  signs  which  we  rely  on  to  detect  this  condition 
are  the  following :  The  lower  ribs,  namely,  the  last  seven,  are 
directed  in  a  marked  degree  obliquely  downward  at  the  side  of  the 
chest,  and  lie  so  near  each  other  that  the  depressions  at  the  inter- 
costal spaces  are  practically  obliterated.  The  lower  end  of  the 
breast  bone  is  very  narrow  and  more  or  less  grooved  longitudinally, 
and  at  the  lower  half  of  the  chest,  where  the  ribs  and  cartilages 
meet,  there  is  marked  on  each  side  shallow  saucer-shaped  depres- 
sions. Higher  up  at  the  level  of  the  second  rib  the  breast  bone 
shows  a  ridge  extending  directly  from  side  to  side.  This  ridge 
answers  to  the  line  of  union  between  the  two  of  the  three  main 
divisions  of  the  breast  bone,  namely,  the  handle  (manubrium)  and 
the  blade  (gladiolus)  of  the  Roman  sword-like  figure.  The  chest 
does  not  expand  normally  in  any  direction,  for  while  the  upper  ribs 
exhibit  intercostal  spaces  which  are  too  wide,  the  shoulder-blades 
have  projecting  tips  ("  angel  wings  ")  indicating  that  these  bones, 
growing  as  they  do  at  a  normal  rate,  appear  too  large  when  com- 
pared with  the  stunted  chest. 

You  have  mentioned,  Mr.  President,  in  your  paper  in  your 
first  report*  the  importance  of  gymnastic  training  of  the  throat 
muscles.  You  spoke  particularly  of  the  peacock-sound,  the  result 
of  too  close  adaptation  of  the  posterior  half  arches  (palato-pharyn- 
geal  folds)  and  the  importance  of  instructing  the  pupil  to  learn  to  re- 
lease the  tension  on  these  folds  and  place  them  measurably  under  the 
control  of  the  will.  But,  sir,  in  many  clinical  conditions,  and  chief 
among  these  I  place  an  unrelieved  distress  caused  by  the  presence 
of  an  overgrown  third  tonsil,  I  find  these  folds  in  the  position  you 
describe.  They  are  persistently  adducted,  teased,  and  intractable. 
I  venture  to  state  that  when  a  pupil  exhibits  intractableness  in 
overcoming  the  peacock  voice  that  a  laryngologist  should  be  re- 
quested to  make  a  careful  examination,  for  in  my  judgment  it  is 
probable  that  a  faulty  method  of  breathing,  neglected  catarrh,  or 
both,  with  a  growth  in  the  upper  throat  passage  would  be  found 

*Proc.  Am.  Ass'  n  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  lo  the  Deaf,  1 892,  1 35, 
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to  be  cause.     When  the  treatment  is  completed ,  then  renew   the 
appropriate  gymnastic  exercise. 

The  connection  between  congested  states  of  the  nose  and 
naso-pharynx,  especially  when  associated  with  mouth-breathing^ 
and  mental  condition  is  of  first  importance.  No  child  who  does 
not  breathe  through  the  nose  can  be  said  to  have  a  normal  brain. 
The  power  of  attention,  the  tenacity  of  the  memory,  the  control  of 
the  emotions  are  all  weakened.  The  disposition  is  apt  to  be 
sullen,  occasionally  intractable  and  in  rare  instances  the  child 
appears  actually  to  be  mentally  defective.  The  hearing  is  often 
impaired,  and  this  taken  with  the  other  states,  takes  the  pupil  at  a 
great  disadvantage  with  other  children.  With  children  entirely 
deaf  you  can  understand  better  than  I  how  serious  are  the  obstacles 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  pupil  becoming  trained  to  speak,  and 
how  severe  the  tax  on  your  own  resources  of  tact  and  industry  in 
endeavoring  to  secure  any  good  result  from  such  unpromising 
material.  But  I  would  speak  twice  for  the  child  and  once  for  you. 
Can  one  conceive  of  a  more  pitiable  situation  than  to  have  in  addi- 
tion to  absolute  deafness,  these  superimposed  distresses,  all  of 
which  must  add  up  to  the  sum  of  unhappiness  ?  How  many  chil- 
dren are  held  as  stupid,  inattentive,  if  not  imbecile,  who  are  simply 
suffering  from  a  congested  brain  ?  A  brain  whose  inflow  of  venous 
blood  from  the  nose  is  greater  than  it  can  accommodate  and  whose 
delicate  cell  structure  is  kept  in  an  unnatural  state.  Let  me  illus- 
trate these  remarks  by  a  case.  It  is  a  rare  one  I  acknowledge,  but 
children  of  the  same  kind  may  at  any  time  appear  in  your  classes. 
A  girl  ten  years  of  age  was  brought  to  me  last  fall  for  deafness, 
associated  with  nocturnal  mouth  breathing.  The  hearing  was 
much  impaired,  but  sufficient  was  left  to  permit  the  child  to  be 
trained  by  the  voice.  The  intelligence  was  of  low  grade,  the  child 
was  quite  at  home  with  playmates  of  half  her  years,  but  did  not 
associate  with  children  her  own  age.  The  memory  was  very  poor 
and  the  temper  uncertain.  The  removal  of  an  enlarged  third  tonsil 
from  the  naso-pharynx  improved  all  the  conditions.  The  mental 
improvement  indeed  was  greater  than  the  aural.  The  delight  of 
the  parents  can  well  be  imagined,  for  instead  of  having  their  child 
possessed  of  a  brain  of  naturally  poor  quality,  they  found  her  with 
one  whose  functions  had  been  simply  in  abeyance.  A  brain  of 
retarded  development,  if  you  prefer  so  to  express  it,  and  not  one 
which  was  blighted  and  could  never  develop.  It  is  likely  that  in 
this  child  the  avenues  by  which  the  blood  returns  from  the  face  to 
the  brain-case  were  either  more  numerous  or  larger  than  usual, 
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so  that  the  coverings  of  the  brain,  receiving  as  they  do  normally 
some  of  the  blood  from  the  nose,  received  in  this  instance,  owing  to 
the  diseased  state  of  the  nasal  chambers  and  naso-pharynx,  too 
much.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cavities  within  the  brain 
also  send  important  tributaries  which  cannot  flow  in  any  but  the 
one  way  to  the  blood-tracts  of  the  coverings  of  the  brain.  Now,  if 
these  tracts  are  already  overfull  by  reason  of  the  morbid  states  of 
the  nose,  the  return  blood  from  the  interior  of  the  brain  can  scarcely 
escape  at  all.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  that  under  these  condi- 
tions the  brain  ceases  to  expand  ?  It  is  not  going  too  far,  I  believe, 
to  make  a  yet  larger  inference,  namely,  that  children  who  are 
really  defective  in  intelligence,  whose  brains  cease  to  grow,  and  yet 
do  not  have  disease  of  the  nasal  chambers  or  of  the  naso-pharynx, 
may  have  as  an  essential  cause  some  persistent  interference  with  the 
return  flow  of  blood  from  the  interior  of  the  brain.  However,  this 
may  be  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  the  relation  between  cause  and 
effect  is  sufficiently  exact  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  watching  the  con- 
dition of  your  pupils. 

In  connection  with  imperfect  development  of  organs  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  so-called  "  change  of  voice."  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  transition  period  of  youth  the  voice  loses  its 
treble  quality  and  somewhat  irregularly  assumes  the  qualities  of  the 
adult.  It  is  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  voice  and  its 
musical  training  is  conducted  with  risk.  Many  a  flne  voice  has 
been  lost  by  disregard  of  this  fact.  Is  it  not  probably  true  that 
since  the  training  of  the  voice  for  song  and  for  speech  have  much 
in  common  that  it  might  be  well  to  relax  on  rigid  methods  of  vocal 
gymnastics  during  early  puberty  ?  May  not  some  phases  of  in- 
tractableness  which  you  notice  at  this  time  be  considered  as  due  to 
this  change,  and  is  it  not  wise  to  treat  the  situation  conservatively  ? 

I  have  been  surprised  to  hear  that  little  or  no  distinction  is 
made  between  pupils  who  are  congenitally  deaf  and  those  who  have 
become  deaf  by  disease.  Of  course,  we  may  have  disease  affecting 
the  ears  before  birth.  But  after  excluding  the  small  group  of  cases 
which  might  possibly  be  placed  under  this  category  there  remains 
the  essential  grouping,  viz.,  a  morbid  condition  which  is  congenital 
or  acquired.  A  congenital  peculiarity  is  almost  never  isolated.  A 
defective  brain  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  defective  arrangement 
of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  If  the  defect  determining  con- 
genital deafness  lies  in  the  brain,  at  the  origin  of  the  nerve  of  hear- 
ing, it  may  be.expected  that  something  other  than  this  defect  exists, 
if  not  in  the  brain  then  in  sofne   other   region  of  the   economy. 
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Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  made  careful  studies  of  the  physical 
and  mental  peculiarities  of  this  class  of  subjects  ?  I  believe  that 
if  this  were  done  facts  of  interest  might  be  elicited.  It  is  true  the 
facts  when  obtained  might  have  no  practical  application  to  your 
work.  They  would  be,  nevertheless,  warmly  welcomed  by  scien- 
tific men,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  might  prove  to  be  of 
value  to  both  teacher  and  scientist.  To  be  conclusive,  the  observa- 
tions desired  must  be  conducted  by  students  who  are  familiar  with 
the  methods  of  anthropometry  and  embrace  many  hundreds  of 
subjects.  I  would  expect  pupils  who  were  congenitally  deaf  to 
present  few  difficulties  in  training,  for  th^  reason  that  the  vocal 
organs  have  never  been  impressed  by  disease.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  ravages  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  etc.,  are  limited  to  periods 
before  you  begin  training,  especially  since  the  disposition  now 
exists  for  training  to  begin  at  a  tender  age.  As  is  well  known, 
diphtheria  often  leaves  the  soft  palate  and  pharynx  greatly  enfeebled 
— the  time  during  which  this  enfeeblement  lasts  is  not  definitely 
known,  and  may  be  prolonged  into  the  stage  at  which  you  ask 
much  of  the  muscles.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  child  who  has  never 
heard,  thus  losing  the  stimulus  to  practice  these  weakened  muscles, 
might  have  the  period  of  enfeeblement  prolonged  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  ground  appears  to  be  unbroken,  some  phases  of  in- 
terference with  laryngeal  and  lingual  movements  may  be  due  to 
faulty  nerve  supply  to  these  parts,  since  the  nerves  of  the  larynx 
and  tongue  arise  from  the  same  general  region  with  the  nerves  of 
hearing. 

Respecting  the  condition  of  all  children,  whether  deaf  or  hear- 
ing, and  if  deaf,  whether  suffering  from  congenital  or  acquired 
forms,  the  essential  question  arises,  are  the  vocal  organs  in  a 
normal  state  at  the  time  the  oral  training  is  being  conducted  ? 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have  seen  a  number  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  These 
children  have  been  referred  to  me  by  the  physician.  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wharton,  on  account  of  disease  of  the  throat,  nose  or  ear.  I  was 
so  impressed  with  their  condition  that  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Crouter^ 
the  able  principal  of  the  institution,  that  a  systematic  examination 
of  all  the  pupils  be  made.  Consent  having  been  obtained,  my 
assistant.  Dr.  Arthur  Ames  Bliss,  undertook  this  really  arduous 
labor,  and  has  just  completed  an  elaborate  study  of  all  the 
children  in  the  Manual  Department.  I  have  been  permitted 
by  Dr.  Bliss  to  make  this  statement:  Out  of  three  hundred 
and    twenty-four    pupils    examined,    nineteen    were    found    who 
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had  been  sent  to  the  Manual  Department  from  the  Oral,  otv 
the  ground  of  being  intractable.  Is  it  not  significant  that  every 
one  of  this  group  of  nineteen  pupils  should  have  been  found  by 
Dr.  Bliss  to  be  suffering  from  some  form  of  disease  of  nose  or 
throat  ?  It  is  not  time  to  attempt  to  draw  any  percentages  from 
this  series  of  examinations.  It  is  enough  for  my  purposes  ta 
invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  disease  of  the  vocal  organs  in  the 
various  forms  may  thwart  your  efforts  and  withhold  from  the  pupil 
advantages  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Miss  McDowell  stated  that  there  were 
one  hundred  and  eight  pupils  in  the  Oral  Department  and  not  quite 
all  of  them,  I  think,  had  been  examined. 

Dr.  Allen  :  I  was  much  struck  by  some  statements  in  the 
report  of  Mr.  Crouter  of  the  last  meeting. 

Dr.  Greene:  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  throat  troubles  are 
the  result  of  attempting  to  train  pupils?  Do  the  articulation  exer- 
cises  irritate  their  throats  ? 

Dr.  Allen  :  I  do  not  know.  My  assistant  undertook  the  work 
and  the  facts  come  to  me,  in  a  sense,  at  second  hand.  He  made 
notes  and  among  them  I  find  this  statement,  and  it  is,  I  think,  a 
correct  report  of  what  he  found. 

Dr.  Gillett  :  You  say  nineteen  were  in  need  of  surgical 
treatment  ? 

Dr.  Allen  :  No,  sir ;  not  in  need  of  surgical  treatment,  but 
were  sent  back. 

The  President:  I  may  say  that  in  the  January  Annais  the 
number  reported  present  in  the  year  1891  at  the  Pennsylvania- 
Institution  was  four  hundred  and  ninety,  and  of  these,  one  hundredl 
and  thirty  were  taught  articulation. 

Miss  McDowell  :  That  comprehends  all  in  the  Oral 
Department. 

Dr.  Allen  :  Can  any  one  refer  to  Mr.  Crouter's  statement  ? 
Miss  McDowell:  Do  you  mean  the  statement  of  Mr.  Crouter 
here  last  year  ? 

Dr.  Allen  :  I  do.  I  regret  very  much  that  Mr.  Crouter  is 
not  here,  as  it  is  unfair  to  comment  on  these  statements  in  his 
absence,  but  as  they  have  passed  under  his  supervision  they  have 
received  his  authority. 

Dr.  Williams  :  I  would  like  to  ask  what  proportions  of  pupils 
there  are  in  the  Oral  Department  that  had  to  be  transferred  to  the 
other  department,  that  is,  the  Manual  Department,  and  what  was- 
found  in  relation  to  their  progress  therein  ? 
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Dr.  Gillett  :  What  bearing  has  that  upon  the  voice  ? 

Dr.  Allen  :  The  physical  condition  of  these  pupils  is  unknown. 
That  is  to  say,  those  which  cannot  be  trained  in  the  Oral  Depart- 
ment. Dr.  Bliss  has  found  all  of  these  children  diseased.  That 
is,  the  nineteen  which  could  not  be  trained  in  the  Oral  Depart- 
ment. I  inferred  from  Mr.  Crouler's  statement  in  the  report  of 
your  proceedings  of  1891  that  something  more  was  being  done  in 
the  Manual  than  in  the  Oral  Department.  Do  the  mouth  and 
teeth  show  any  peculiarities  ?  Why  should  not  you  get  a  certain 
proportion  of  these  defective  children  in  these  institutions,  and  is  it 
not  more  difficult  to  detefct  this,  as  they  cannot  speak  ?  I  cannot 
draw  any  conclusions  as  I  have  not  any  figures,  and  had  not  Miss 
McDowell  been  present  I  could  not  have  answered  any  of  them, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  you  obtain  all  the  statistics  that  you  can. 

Miss  McDowell  :  Of  the  nineteen  children  there  were  several, 
if  not  feeble-minded,  of  very  low  mental  ability.  There  is  a 
difficulty  of  these  children  to  grasp  things  properly ;  they  have  a 
loose,  limp  hand,  in  going  up  and  down  stairs  in  the  way  they  do. 

Dr.  Allen  :  I  will  conclude  my  lecture  with  some  remarks  on 
*'  Stammering." 

While  the  correction  of  faulty  diaphragmatic  breathing  is 
undoubtedly  an  important  part  of  the  training  in  stammering,  it  is 
as  certainly  true  that  it  may  arise  from  a  defective  condition  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  I  have  had  one  case  of  stammering  which  was 
cured  by  simply  increasing  the  diameters  of  the  nasal  chambers.  I 
have  two  cases  in  which  the  cause  lay  in  faulty  movements  of  the 
tongue,  which  were  corrected  by  appropriate  apparatus.  All  three 
cases  were  reflex  in  origin.  By  this  term  is  meant  an  action  deter- 
mined by  a  stimulus  to  motor  action,  through  an  impression  made 
on  some  part  of  a  sensory  nerve.  Thus,  if  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  a 
sleeping  person  be  tickled,  the  limb  moves  away  from  the  point  of 
irritation ;  this  movement  is  determined  by  the  muscles  of  the  limb 
being  induced  to  contract  by  reason  of  a  stimulus  conveyed  to  the 
spinal  cord  from  a  sensory  nerve,  and  thence  reflected  from  the  spinal 
cord  to  the  muscles  and  exciting  them  to  act.  The  will  has  nothing 
to  do  with  such  an  act.  Now,  in  the  first  mentioned  case,  the  nar- 
rowed diseased  nasal  chambers  excited  the  diaphragm  to  faulty  and 
irregular  action,  and  stammering  resulted.  The  faulty  action  was 
relieved  by  removing  the  causes  by  which  the  sensory  nerves  were 
kept  in  an  excited  state.  At  all  events  this  person  who  had  had  every 
advantage  in  training  to  overcome  the  stammering,  had  it  disappear 
by  itself  after  a  simple  surgical  procedure. 
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The  other  two  cases  were  examples  of  defect  in  the  size  of  gen- 
eral efficiency  of  the  tongue,  and  resultant  failure  in  reaching  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  at  its  anterior  part.  The  causes  of  the  excite- 
ments here  were  in  each  instance  obscure,  for  the  sensory  nerves  of 
the  tongue  were  not  known  to  be  in  an  abnormal  state.  The  sub- 
ject of  reflex  action  is  complex,  and  I  cannot  with  advantage  say 
more  about  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  "  strain  "  is  a  fertile  cause  of 
reflex  actions  which  are  not  in  themselves  physiological.  Thus  a 
"  strain  "  on  the  little  muscle  in  the  eye,  whose  function  it  is  to 
change  the  shape  of  the  crystalline  lens  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  a  near 
vision,  may  bring  on  many  disturbances  in  parts  of  the  body  remote 
from  the  eye.  The  "  strain  "  in  the  muscles  of  the  vocal  apparatus 
in  attempts  to  force  a  badly  shaped  tongue  to  do  its  work  may  be 
felt  in  the  entire  region  of  the  mechanism  of  speech,  and  particularly 
in  the  diaphragm,  which  happens  to  be  a  most  important  factor. 
But  whatever  terms  may  be  used  to  explain  faulty  associated 
muscle-movements,  there  remains  no  doubt  that  the  two  cases  men- 
tioned were  relieved  by  enabling  the  tongue  to  niore  easily  strike 
the  hard  palate,  by  bringing  the  arch  of  the  palate  downward.  This 
was  easily  accomplished  by  securing  the  services  of  a  dentist  in  each 
instance  who  adapted  a  vulcanite  plate  to  the  roof  of  the  7nouth.  One 
of  the  two  cases  is  imperfectly  known  and  is  no  longer  under  obser- 
vation. The  other  has  been  more  carefully  studied  and  the  narra- 
tion is  herewith  given  with  some  attention  to  detail : 

A  young  man  aged  twenty  years,  who  had  been  a  bad  stam- 
merer from  early  childhood,  came  under  my  care,  in  October,  1891. 
The  lad  was  prevented  from  being  trained  in  class.  Every  effort 
had  been  made  to  correct  the  defect  by  training  at  the  hands  of  the 
best  professionals.  Examination  revealed  several  physical  peculi- 
arities. Almost  a  man  in  years  the  subject  retained  the  larynx  and 
tongue  of  a  boy.  That  is  to  say,  the  parts,  in  a  measure,  were 
stunted.  I  say  in  a  measure  advisedly  for  the  parts  as  seen  by  the 
laryngoscope  appeared  normal.  But  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  car- 
tilages were  small,  as  examined  by  the  finger  from  the  neck,  and  the 
tongue  was  short,  falling  back  to  near  the  molars  when  the  mouth 
was  opened,  quite  as  it  does  in  children.  The  lower  jaw  was 
massive,  and  especially  so  when  measured  from  the  crowns  of  the 
lower  molars  to  the  lower  border  of  the  side  of  the  bone.  This 
placed  the  small  stunted  tongue  at  a  disadvantage  in  reaching  the 
roof  of  [the  mouth.  The  arch  of  the  hard  palate  was  high  and 
without  the  broad  shoulder  so  often  seen  at  its  abutments  near  the 
^nolars.     This   increased   the   difficulties   of   the    already    badly- 
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equipped  tongue,  since  the  articulating  plane  for  such  sounds  as 
/  and  s  were  rudimentary. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  although  the  tongue,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  its  small  size,  presented  no  peculiarities  in  its  attempt  to 
become  efficient  in  speech,  became  subject  through  some  of  its 
muscle  fibres  to  a  strain,  which  had  become  habitual  and  served  as 
an  exciting  cause  to  the  stammering.  Acting  on  this  supposition,. 
I  requested  Dr.  J.  Atkinson  McKee,  an  ingenious  dentist  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  adapt  a  vulcanite  plate  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  This 
apparatus  being  in  position,  and  Dr.  McKee  present,  I  coated  the 
free  surface  of  the  plate  with  a  little  chalk  and  water  and  asked  the 
patient  to  make  an  attempt  at  articulation.  The  spots  from  which 
the  tongue  removed  the  white  color  of  the  chalk  from  the  plate 
defined  the  palatal  surface  which  had  been  reached  by  the  tongue. 
(Dr.  N.  Kingsley's  method.)  After  repeated  trials  it  was  seen  that 
the  left  side  of  the  tongue,  between  the  lip  and  the  part  directly  in  front 
of  the  base  did  not  reach  the  plate,  since  the  left  side  of  the  norma 
U-shaped  figure  defined  by  the  tongue  in  the  pronunciation  of  f 
was  absent 

I  then  had  Dr.  McKee  build  up  on  the  left  side  of  the  plate 
with  a  firm  composition  material,  so  as  to  imitate  a  palate  whose 
sides  normally  presented  broad  palatal  abutments,  and  again  sub- 
jected the  patient  to  a  repetition  of  the  linguo-palatal  consonantal 
sounds.  This  having  been  accomplished,  speech  was  found  to  be 
mproved.  He  was  told  that  now  he  had  a  means  of  practice, 
'nothing  more,  and  that  he  must  use  the  plate  habitually,  and  re- 
member  that  he  had  before  him  the  task  of  a  new  articulation 
which  could  only  be  obtained  by  labor  and  care.  The  results  have 
been  most  encouraging.  He  was  able  in  a  short  time  to  attend 
recitations  in  class.  He  gained  confidence  in  the  ability  to  pro- 
nounce all  sounds,  thus  avoiding  that  hesitancy  which  is  so  dis- 
tressing in  stammerers  who  are  constantly  coming  up  against  combi- 
nations they  cannot  attack  and  as  constantly  trying  to  flank  them. 
In  illustration  of  the  value  he  places  on  his  plate,  he  found  one  day 
just  before  going  into  the  class-room,  that  he  had  left  his  plate  at 
home.  He  did  not  venture  to  begin  his  recitations  without  his 
plate,  but  returned  to  his  home,  a  distance  of  two  miles  to  procure 
it.  This  young  gentleman  is  now  being  carefully  trained  with  the 
plate  in  position,  at  the  hands  of  an  expert  in  articulation-teaching. 
I  have  lately  heard  that  his  progress  is  encouraging. 

Mr.  Elmendorf:  Was  his  articulation  improved  without  the 
plate  ? 
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Dr.  Allen  :  No ;  except  that  he  had  more  confidence  in 
himself. 

Mr,  Elmendorf  :  From  your  remarks  I  infer  that  the  boy 
reached  for  his  plate  as  Webster  reached  for  his  button,  of  whom 
it  is  said  that  while  at  school  no  boy  could  ever  get  at  the  head  of 
the  class  until  the  boy  next  to  him  cut  off  the  button,  and  as  Dan 
was  being  quizzed  he  reached  for  the  button  ^and  missed  it,  and 
missed  the  question,  and  the  boy  got  up  to  the  head. 

Dr.  Allen  :  That  shows  how  far  defects  can  be  overcome  by 
training.  There  is  an  Italian  saying  to  the  effect  that  there  are  one 
hundred  rules  to  make  a  good  singer ;  ninety-nine  of  them  are  that 
the  pupil  must  be  born  with  a  good  voice,  and  the  other  rule  need  not 
be  mentioned.  If  a  pupil  has  a  grave  physical  defect  he  must 
always  have  crutches ;  if  a  slight  one,  training  may  overcome  it. 

The  President  :  Do  you  not  often  find  that  stammering  is 
acquired  by  imitating  other  stammerers  ?  I  remember,  when  a  boy, 
that  my  father  had  a  few  .pupils  in  his  household  who  were  stam- 
merers under  his  care.  My  father  was  called  away,  and  when  he 
returned  he  found  his  own  son  stammering  too.  I  well  remember 
the  teaching  in  my  own  case  before  I  overcame  it,  and  I  know  that 
my  father  did  not  have  stammerers  in  his  own  family  after  that. 

Dr.  Allen  :  Dr.  Greene  alluded  to  the  fact  of  bad  habits.  I 
would  suggest  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bad  habits  without 
cause  ;  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  were  always  bad  or  not 
it  only  means  tliat  the  physical  basis  for  them  is  present.  There 
Is  absolutely  nothing  new  in  what  I  have  said  about  the  mouth ;  it 
is  as  old  as  Demosthenes  who  put  a  pebble  in  his  mouth  to  over- 
come a  defect  in  speech. 

The  President:  While  Dr.  Allen  is  reading  his  telegram,  I 
will  read  one  just  received  from  Northampton  : 

"Greetings  to  the  Association.  May  the  Second  Summer 
School  be  as  successful  as  the  first.      (Signed) 

Harriet  Rogers.'* 

I  am  sure  there  must  be  many  present  who  have  questions  to 
ask  Dr.  Allen  on  this  subject,  and  if  there  are  any  I  will  be  glad 
to  hear  them. 

Dr.  Greene:  In  conversation  with  Dr.  Allen  yesterday,  I 
remarked  to  him  that  the  medical  profession  has  treated  articula- 
tion-teachers in  the  same  way  that  it  has  treated  the  undertakers. 
When  a  child  becomes  hopelessly  deaf  and  is  turned  over  to  one  of 
our  schools,  then  the  physician  does  not  care  any  more  about  him 
than  when  one  of  his  patients  has  been  handed  to  the  undertaker. 
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The  next  time  I  have  to  make  that  reproach  I  shall  have  to  except 
Dr.  Allen.  He  has  given  us  a  great  many  valuable  suggestions- 
His  lecture  has  given  rise  to  an  idea  in  my  mind  that  it  would  be 
well  to  have  our  charter  amended;  I  think  it  should  be  made  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  this  association  to  induce  the  medical 
profession  and  men  of  science  in  general  to  give  more  attention  to 
articulation  teaching  than  they  have  done.  We  have  been  thrown 
on  our  own  resources  until  now,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
benefit  by  them.  Dr.  Allen  has  asked  the  question  whether  there 
is  any  difference  between  children  congenitally  deaf  and  those  who 
become  deaf  later.  I  suppose  he  speaks  of  cases  where  deafness 
has  been  acquired  before  the  child  has  learned  to  speak.  Mr.  Hill^ 
the  well-known  German  teacher  and  writer,  remarks  in  one  of  his 
books  that  he  has  noticed  such  a  difference.  He  says  that  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  voices  of  children  who  at  one  time 
had  spoken  and  those  who  never  spoke. 


LECTURE  II— FRIDAY,  JULY  i. 

THE  TONGUE. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  You  may  remember  that  yesterday 
I  described  an  instance  in  which  stammering  was  r&lieved  by  bring- 
ing a  part  of  the  plane  of  the  hard  palate  near  to  the  tongue,  thus 
enabling  the  contacts  between  the  two  parts  to  be  accomplished  with 
advantage.  With  your  permission  I  Will  speak  to-day  particularly 
of  "  The  Tongue." 

It  is  likely  that  some  features  embraced  in  the  study  of  the 
case  mentioned  are  capable  of  yet  wider  application.  It  is  of  inter- 
est to  remember  that  vocal  organs  are  those  which  have  been 
adapted  from  others  that  have  functions  pertaining  originally  to  the 
acts  of  breathing  and  those  in  preparation  of  food  for  digestion. 
If  we  reflect  for  a  moment  we  will  be  convinced  that  the  parts  of 
the  mouth  are  primarily  used  for  coarse  purposes.  The  teeth  cut, 
tear  and  grind  food;  the  lips  seize  food,  as  a  horse  picks  up  grains 
of  corn,  or  lumps  of  sugar  from  its  master's  hand ;  the  tongue  at  least 
at  its  tip  is  also  prehensile,  as  is  seen  well  developed  in  the  giraffe 
where  it  is  used  in  bringing  down  boughs  and  twigs  to  the  upstretched 
mouth.  In  ourselves  the  parts  named  keep  the  teeth  supplied  with 
food.     They  might  be  compared  with  millers  whose  business  it  is 
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to  see  that  the  hopper  is  kept  filled  with  grain.  When  the  tongue 
and  cheeks  are  palsied  this  work  must  be  done  by  the  fingers. 

But  the  coarse  use  of  organs  adapted  for  speech  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  ipouth.  The  muscles  at  the  orifice  of  the  larynx  are 
constricting  in  function ;  that  is  to  say,  their  use  is  primarily  to  nar- 
row, if  not  to  close,  the  orifice  as  one  closes  the  mouth  of  an  old- 
£3ishioned  purse  by  a  string.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  food 
from  being  squeezed  into  the  wind-pipe  when  in  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing it  is  being  forced  into  the  gullet. 

The  glottis  is  surmounted,  as  you  know,  by  the  leaf-shaped 
cartilage — the  epiglottis.  It  is  customary  to  describe  this  as  a  trap- 
door which  the  bolus  of  food  forces  over  the  glottis  at  the  time  of 
swallowing.  Yet  when  the  projecting  part  of  the  epiglottis  is  lost 
by  disease,  cut  through  by  the  knife  of  the  cut-throat,  lacerated  by 
bullets  or  otherwise  absent,  the  subject  is  able  to  swallow  both 
solids  and  liquids.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  The  answer 
is  found  in  the  muscle-bundles  which  tend  to  pull  the  lips  of  the 
glottis  against  each  other.  While  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  epiglottis  may  be  pulled  down  so  as  to  close  the  glottis,  its  mus- 
cles suggest  that  it  is  constricted  much  as  is  the  glottis  itself  for  the 
two  constricting  sets  of  bundles  are  closely  related,  that  is  to  say, 
tend  to  pass  into  each  other  and  are  supplied  with  nerves  much  in 
the  same  manner. 

There  is  a  disposition  in  the  lower  animals  for  the  epiglottis  to 
be  narrowed  and  to  project  upward,  so  as  to  rest  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  soft  palate.  The  object  of  this  appears  to  be  to 
enable  the  air  entering  the  nostrils  to  pass  directly  into  the  windpipe, 
even  when  the  mouth  is  closed  from  the  throat,  as  is  seen  in 
feeding  under  water,  in  the  prolonged  grip  of  carniverous  animals 
in  securing  prey  and  in  many  similar  acts.  Is  it  not  fair  to  con- 
clude that  in  man  also  the  upward  and  forward  trend  of  the  epi- 
glottis is  in  reminiscence  of  its  ancient  use  ?  The  single  pecularity 
in  man's  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  face  has  developed  in  a 
remarkable  manner  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  has  widely  separa- 
ted the  soft  palate  from  the  epiglottis,  thus  permitting  air,  on  occa- 
sion, to  pass  freely  through  the  mouth  into  the  throat.  At  all 
events  we  find  in  man  the  epiglottis  to  be  rudimental  and  probably 
to  perform  indifferently,  if  at  all,  its  primary  functions. 

In  view  of  these  statements  how  unimportant  become  the 
speech  values  of  the  epiglottis  !  At  best  the  cartilage  is  but  an 
accessory  and  the  vocal  adaptations  to  this  end  which  are  within  its 
range  appear  to  be  of  the  same  character  as  are  those  of  the  base 
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of  the  tongue,  namely  to  assume  varying  degrees  of  concavity 
with  the  base  in  the  act  of  formation  of  some  of  the  vocal  sounds. 

I  will  dwell  for  a  moment  longer  on  the  subject  of  the  muscle 
fibres  which  constrict  the  orifice  of  the  glottis.  Wh^na  true  con- 
striction or  pursing  takes  place,  no  distinctions  between  a  right  and 
left  function  is  discernible.  Yet  in  the  body  we  find  the  muscles 
arranged  into  rights  and  lefts  for  the  most  part.  Certainly,  most  of 
the  highest  forms  of  muscle,  namely  those  which  are  most  responsive 
to  the  will,  are  arranged  in  pairs,  one  member  o£  which  is  on  the 
right  and  the  other  on  the  left  side  of  the  body.  In  a  general  way 
it  can  be  said  that  the  muscles  about  the  tubes  are  constricting  and 
single  and  act  imperfectly  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  those 
about  the  skeleton  non-constricting  and  are  disposed  in  pairs.  The 
former  are  involuntary,  that  is  to  say,  without  control  of  the  will ; 
the  latter  are  voluntary,  that  is  to  say  are  under  such  control. 
One  cannot  determine  by  the  will  what  the  size  of  a  given  blood- 
vessel or  bronchial  tube  shall  be ;  but  one  can  within  known  limits 
determine  whether  a  finger  shall  move  or  be  at  rest.  In  the  throat 
and  mouth  the  involuntary  and  voluntary  muscles  appear  to  merge. 
The  constrictors  of  the  glottis  and  pharynx  are  not  as  good 
examples  of  their  kind  as  are  those  of  the  blood  vessels  or  the 
intestines;  the  right  and  leftmusclesof  the  throat  as  in  the  muscles 
passing  between  the  palate  and  the  tongue,  or  palate  and  the 
pharynx,  again,  are  not  as  good  examples  of  the  paired  kind  as  are 
those  in  the  hands.  Hence  they  are  called  semi-voluntary  muscles. 
The  tongue  is  notoriously  an  unruly  member.  Any  one  endeavor- 
ing to  control  its  motions  in  inspecting  the  throat  will  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Movements  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  are  quite  beyond  our  control  in  cough.  Is  it  not  curious 
that  it  is  in  a  region  under  such  imperfect  control  that  most  of  the 
essential  organs  of  speech  should  lie  ?  How  precise  becomes 
the  study  by  which  the  derangements  of  an  adjustment  so  delicate 
are  to  be  corrected  ! 

In  order  to  understand  the  use  of  the  tongue  in  speech,  one 
must  remember  the  fact  that  it  is  composed  of  muscles  in  pairs  as 
the  genio-hyo-glossus ;  the  hyo-glossus,  as  well  as  fibres  which 
belong  to  those  which  are  imperfectly  paired,  as  the  lingualis  and 
transversalis.  It  is  an  assumption  that  some  of  these  are  more 
under  the  control  of  the  will  than  others,  but  none,  I  am  sure,  to 
^tate  that  the  tip  is  certainly  more  precise  in  its  movements  than  the 
base  and  is  much  less  unruly,  and  that  while  we  have  nerves  which 
control  the  tongue  and  supply  it  from  the  sides  and  therefore  in 
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pairs,  that  none  are  supplied  as  definitely  to  those  which  are  toward 
the  centre  and  are  not  in  pairs. 

The  distinctions  between  the  right  and  the  left  sides  of  the 
tongue  are  certainly  greater  toward  the  base  than  at  the  middle  or 
the  tip  of  the  organ.  The  U-shaped  or  V-shaped  median  depression 
which  is  conspicuous  in  the  mechanism  of  some  of  the  vowels  may 
be  referred  to  in  evidence  of  this  symmetrical  disposition  of  the 
dorsum.  The  convexities  on  the  sides  of  the  dorsum  answer  to  the 
right  and  left  values,  while  the  median  depression  corresponds  to 
the  neutral  territory  between.  But  the  front  part  is  not  so  grooved 
in  any  lingual  act.  The  tip  and  the  region  directly  back  of  it 
never  act  as  rights  and  lefts  but  alway?  as  a  unit,  hence  no  groove 
or  other  depressed  interval  is  seen  on  this  part  of  the  dorsum. 

If  I  am  correct  in  making  these  statements,  is  it  not  likely  that 
articulation  teachers  may  have  an  entirely  distinct  group  of  errors 
in  the  mechanism  of  speech,  in  which  the  basal  part  of  the  tongue 
enters,  as  contrasted  with  those  in  which  the  tip  and  associated 
regions  enter  ? 

From  the  statements  just  made  the  terms  *'  base  and  tip  of  the 
tongue  "  are  not  exact,  for  the  part  at  which  the  disposition  for  the 
groove  to  be  well  defined  and  where  it  ends  is  not  sharply  limited. 
It  is  certainly  desirable  that  terms  should  bear  a  relation  to  use  and 
that  organs  should  be  studied  when  practicable  in  connection  with 
the  work  that  is  done  by  them.  The  terms  "  base  of  the  tongue  and 
tip  of  the  tongue"  leave  the  intermediate  surface  of  the  dorsum  a 
terra  incognita.  I  will  venture  upon  this  ground  and  attempt  to 
outline  it.  I  assume  that  between  the  base  and  tip  are  two  regions 
which  I  name  the  pre-base  and  the  post-tip.  So  that  there  are  four 
regions  o  the  dorsum. 

The  tip  is  the  hem  which  unites  the  two  borders.  It  extends 
from  the  anterior  end  of  the  tongue  a  short  distance  only  back- 
ward. 

The  post-tip,  which  extends  from  the  tip  for  about  an  inch,  and 
is  usually  distinguished  by  a  median  linear  depression  when  the 
tongue  is  at  rest. 

The  pre-base  lies,  of  course,  in  advance  of  the  base  and  ranges 
from  the  circumvallate  papillae  to  the  end  of  the  linear  groove  of 
lixe  post-tip.  It  is  often  furnished  in  the  centre  by  an  oval  clump 
of  coarse  papillae,  as  is  here  shown.  (The  figure  of  the  tongue  from 
'Sappey*s  **  Anatomy  "  was  here  referred  to.) 

The  base  lies  between  the  circumvallate  papillae  and  the 
frenum,  between  the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis. 
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As  I  have  said,  in  order  to  determine  the  signficance  of  these 
or  any  other  parts  of  the  economy,  the  parts  themselves  must  be 
seen  at  work.  In  the  case  of  the  tongue  they  must  be  seen  in 
action.  Thus,  the  tip  and  the  post-tip  are  the  parts  which  are  pre- 
hensile, and  it  is  the  prehensile  part  which  is  adapted  to  strike  the 
lips,  teeth  and  hard  palate  directly  back  of  the  teeth.  The  post-tift 
can  be  made  separately  from  the  tip  to  strike  the  hard  palate  back 
of  the  teeth,  as  indeed  it  habitually  does  in  infants  in  the  begin- 
nings of  speech,  and  probably  takes  the  place  of  the  tip  in  the  acts 
usually  performed  by  this  region,  and  probably  enters  into  the 
mechanism  of  the  lisp,  since  when  the  tip  is  developed  but  not  used 
it  is  thrusted  forward,  so  that  the  strike  is  falsely  made  by  the  post- 
tip  while  the  tip  lies  between  the  teeth. 

The  pre-base  is  the  part  which  is  actively  depressed  in  the  centre 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  vocal  sounds. 

The  base  is  not  seen  and  its  action  is  obscure,  though  it  is 
likely  that  from  the  pitcher-lip  form  of  the  epiglottis  that  it  lies  in 
a  broad,  shallow  concavity  at  the  lingual  base. 

If  one  looks  in  the  mouth  of  a  child  (care  being  taken  that 
attention  be  not  directed  to  the  observation  that  is  intended),  it  will 
ordinarily  be  seen  that  a  play  of  little  dimples  will  follow  one 
another  on  the  tongue.  They  are  more  common  in  the  region  back 
of  the  tip  than  toward  the  base  and  near  the  borders  than  the  cen- 
tre. The  tip  and  borders  of  the  tongue  in  advance  of  the  prebase 
create  the  positions  seen  in  /  and  r,  the  /  being  the  tip  and  borders 
raised  and  in  contact  with  the  palatal  vault,  plus  vocality,  while  the 
r  is  the  tip  and  sides  raised,  but  not  in  contact  with  palatal  vault, 
plus  vocality.  One  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  /and 
r  are  often  substituted,  especially  in  the  speech  of  some  Germans, 
and  of  the  difficulty  with  which  Chinese  pronounce  the  English  r, 
always  substituting  as  they  do  the  English  /.  How  the  study  of 
speech  defects  may  confirm  the  affinity  between  these  speech  sounds 
I  must  leave  to  your  judgment.  Certain  it  is  that  r  may  substitute 
for  /  in  some  conditions  into  which  fatigue  enters. 

Notwithstanding  the  intimacy  of  the  ear  with  the  sounds  of 
the  human  voice,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  the  tongue,  during  the  acts 
of  speech,  other  than  in  the  foreshortened  views  of  the  tip  and  the 
undersurface  to  a  point  near  the  frenum.  Should  the  mouth  be 
open,  the  mechanism  is  at  once  destroyed,  while  the  observation  of 
the  intra-laryngeal  actions,  unsupplemented  by  consonantal  me^ 
chanism,  is  of  scarcely  any  value. 
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Sometime  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  motions 
of  the  tongue  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Bliss  a  man  came  under  my  observation  who  had  lost 
the  cheek  tissues  on  the  left  side  from  cancer.  The  interior  of  the 
mouth  was  exposed,  while  the  lips  remained  intact.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  general  statements  I  can  make  respecting  the 
motions  of  the  tongue  and  soft  palate  in  this  case :  The  disease 
has  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  hard  palate,  but  a  pad  of  cotton 
being  placed  in  the  opening,  articulation  was  perfect.  When  the 
pad  and  the  dressing  are  removed,  the  voice  lacks  resonance,  and 
some  of  the  consonant  sounds  are  merged.  Thus  t  and  d  become 
g,  etc.  But  the  vowel  sounds  can  be  readily  determined,  and  the 
play  of  the  tongue  and  velum  in  producing  them  to  be  physiologi- 
cal. The  hard  palate  being  destroyed  on  the  left  side  caused  the 
tongue  in  many  movements  to  ascend  higher  than  on  the  right. 

The  following  embrace  the  forms  of  the  tongue  which  corres- 
pond to  the  production  of  definite  sounds : 

A — First  sound  as  va  father.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  lower  teeth.  The  portion  immediately  back  of  the 
tip  slightly  raised  above  the  plane  of  the  tip  and  concave.  The 
remainder  of  the  tongue,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  was  concave  and 
shallow.  The  sides  of  the  groove  were  defined  by  a  broad  rope- 
like eminence,  which  appeared  to  answer  to  the  linguales  fibres, 
lateral  border,  this  eminence  with  quivering  depression.  The  first 
sound  of  a  was  produced  in  one  trial,  by  withdrawing  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  from  the  teeth,  the  remainder  of  the  tongue  not  being 
modified  from  the  form  as  above  described.  The  velum  is  slightly 
raised  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  tongue  is  slight.  The 
uvula  lies  within  the  concavity,  but  does  not  touch  its  sides.  No 
forward  motion  occurs  at  any  of  its  parts,  but  the  entire  organ  is 
depressed,  the  tip  most  so,  and  the  basal  parts  least. 

In  the  second  sound  of  a  as  in  fate,  the  tip  recedes  slightly,  if 
at  all,  the  part  directly  back  of  the  tip  becomes  abruptly  convex, 
and  moves  slightly  forward.  At  the  beginning  of  this  sound  the 
concavity  at  the  base  resembles  that  of  the  first  sound.  As  the 
mechanism  of  the  sound  progresses  the  concavity  deepens  and  nar- 
rows and  the  base  ascends.  The  palate  also  ascends  and  the  uvula 
is  farther  above  the  concavity  than  in  the  first  sound. 

In  the  first  sound  of  e,  as  in  feet,  the  tip  remains  in  contact  with 
the  lower  incisors,  the  part  directly  back  of  it  becomes  sharply  con- 
vex and  it  with  the  rest  of  the  tongue  almost  touches  the  hard 
palate,  and  the  hinder  concavity  becomes  greatly  narrowed  and 
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deepened.  The  shape  in  this  sound  is  the  same  as  the  shape  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sound  of  a ;  thus  confirming  the  views  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  James  Rush,  in  his  work  on  the  voice.  The 
uvula  is  raised  and  the  space  between  the  base  of  the  tongue  and 
velum  large.  Thus  the  tongue  touches  the  palate  in  front  but  not 
behind. 

In  the  second  sound  of  e,  as  in  get^  the  mechanism  is  the  same 
as  in  the  first  sound ;  the  expulsive  power  of  the  outgoing  current 
of  air  is  however  greater  and  excites  vibration  in  the  uvula. 

In  the  first  sound  of  (?,  as  in  old,  the  entire  tongue  recedes  and 
the  tip  is  therefore  carried  back  from  the  lower  incisors,  and  the 
curved  base  is  less  distinctly  seen  than  in  the  above-named  sounds ; 
indeed,  the  tongue  appears  to  be  raised  in  the  middle  of  the  groove. 
The  portion  back  of  the  tip  as  well  as  the  base  become  concave  in 
the  centre.     The  velum  is  raised  as  in  the  first  sound  of  a. 

In  the  second  sound  of  o,  as  in  boot,  the  tongue  recedes  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  first  and  becomes  to  a  corresponding  de- 
gree difficult  to  analyze.  The  base,  however,  is  concave  and  the 
sides  of  the  tongue  more  elevated  than  in, the  first  sound. 

In  a  second  trial  of  <?,  as  in  old,  the  tip  not  carried  from  teeth, 
yet  the  base  goes  back,  the  velum  is  abruptly  raised  and  the  uvula 
moves  forward  somewhat  as  e  in  get.  The  o  in  old  certainly  does 
at  times  recede  from  the  teeth. 

In  a  second  trial  of  <?,  as  in  boot,  the  tip  recedes  more  than  in 
4)  in  old.     The  tongue  recedes. 

The  President  :  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Allen  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Dr.  Greene:  I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Allen  whether  he  has 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  person  who  had  no  tongue 
at  all. 

Dr.  Allen:  I  never  have,  and  I  very  much  regret  that  I  never 
had  such  an  opportunity. 

Dr.  Greene:  I  remember  having  read  somewhere  about  a 
patient  in  a  French  hospital  having  been  observed  in  that  condition 
and  he  could  talk. 

Dr.  Allen:  This  goes  back  to  the  time  where  cutting  out  the 
tongue  was  done  for  heresy.  • 

Miss  Warren  :  I  called  myself  on  Dr.  Dreer  to  find  out 
whether  it  was  true  that  he  had  such  a  patient  and  he  said  it  was 
not.     He  said  that  articulation  was  not  plain  or  distinct. 

Dr.  Allen  :  The  tongue  can  never  be  entirely  removed  except 
by  an  operation,  taking  out  much  more  than  the  tongue.     If  this 
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were  done  it  would  destroy  much  of  the  breathing  apparatus  and 
has  never  been  attempted.  Amputation  of  the  tongue  means 
cutting  off  a  part  of  the  tongue,  and  speech  will  be  retained  if  it  is 
cut  off  in  front  of  the  prebase,  and  if  behind  that  point  speech  is 
lost. 

Dr.  Greene  :  Have  you  ever  had  a  case  where  the  point  of 
the  tongue  was  gone  ? 

Dr.  Allen  :  I  never  have.  In  this  man  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking,  in  fatigue  for  the  /  and  d  to  become  g,  he  did  not  throw 
the  tongue  up  and  somewhat  back. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  additional  remarks.  I  find  it  diffi* 
cult  to  make  series  of  statements,  which  will  be  succinct  and  at  the 
same  time  sufficient,  without  either  under-  or  over-stating.  I  have 
said  that  the  groove  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue  is  always  present* 
As  a  ride  it  is  present.  I  am  afraid  I  often  put  specimens  on 
the  lecture  table  and  forget  to  say  anything  about  them  after- 
wards. 

I  brought  this  skull  from  Philadelphia  and  I  have  not  said 
anything  about  it.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  illustrate 
what  I  have  been  talking  about.  In  this  skull  we  find  the  bones  ot 
the  nose  projecting  and  within  there  are  two  chambers.  We  speak 
habitually  of  a  right  and  left  nasal  chamber  as  defined  by  a  wall 
between,  and  yet  no  one  would  think  of  using  the  expression  of 
right  and  left  nose  for  the  external  nose.  Another  point,  there  is 
in  the  lower  jaw  directly  back  of  the  chin  a  little  tubercle ;  man  is 
the  only  animal  that  has  it,  and  as  man  is  the  only  animal  who  has 
speech  I  would  ask  is  there  not  some  connection  between  the 
presence  of  the  tubercle  and  speech  ?  The  tubercle  gives  origin  to 
two  muscles,  the  geniohyoid  muscle  and  the  geniohyoid  glossus 
muscle,  the  latter  extending  into  the  substances  of  the  tongue. 
This  diagram  represents  the  muscle,  some  of  the  fibres  go  to  the 
tubercle  and  some  arise  from  it,  and  I  think  that  there  must  be 
some  connection  between  the  spine  and  the  muscles  of  speech.  I 
know  that  some  children  who  have  oral  respiration  have  these 
muscles  in  a  tense  state.  If  this  be  true  that  there  is  connection 
between  these  muscles  and  speech  it  may  be  a  cause  of  some  of  the 
defects,  and  it  is  a  good  sign  to  call  your  attention  to;  if  you  find 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  drawn  well  down  on  the  neck,  it  is  not  in  a 
normal  condition. 

The  President:  There  are  two  vowel  sounds  which  teachers 
of  articulation  have  difficulty  in  teaching — sounds  of  oo  and  o.  Deaf 
children  are  rarely  given  them  correctly,  on  account  of  the  small 
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aperture  between  the  lips ;  the  child  cannot  see  the  interior  of  the 
mouth,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  us  anything  about  the 
lingual  position  of  these  sounds. 

Dr.  Allen  :  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  remarks  already 
made.  I  regret  that  I  have  nothing  more  definite  to  say.  Permit 
me,  sir,  to  make  a  suggestion.  Could  not  the  phoneidoscope  be 
used  in  connection  with  articulation  work  ?  The  wave-marks  on 
a  soap-bubble  film  can  be  thrown  on  a  screen  and  shown  to  the 
class.  A  very  beautiful  play  of  colors  is  produced  for  each  sound 
produced  by  its  voice.  The  teacher  can  train  the  pupils  how*  to  say 
00 ;  the  child  can  practice  until  the  characteristic  play  of  color  is 
secured.  I  will  be  glad  if  this  will  be  an  answer  to  your  question. 
The  mechanism  of  the  sounds  used  in  pronouncing  oo  lies  so  far 
back  that  it  cannot  be  seen. 

The  President  :  In  regard  to  these  vowels,  can  you  observe 
any  elevation  of  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  in  oo  ? 

Dr.  Allen  :  The  sides  are  raised ;  in  the  photographs  they 
are  elevated ;  that  is  to  say,  the  concavity  is  more  marked. 

Dr.  Greene  :  Dr.  Allen  was  kind  enough  to  explain  why  the 
skull  was  on  the  table;  I  would  like  to  know  why  he  borrowed 
my  larynx. 

Dr.  Allen  :  I  think  I  wanted  it  for  the  following  reasons : 
The  hyoid  bone  is  U-shape  in  perfectly  developed  children  ;  in 
those  whose  voice  should  be  undergoing  change  but  is  retarded,  I 
find  that  the  ends  of  the  posterior  arms  (cornua)  are  drawn  toward 
each  other.  I  believe  that  a  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the 
hyoid  bone  ;  it  can  be  done  by  pressing  the  index  finger  and  the 
thumb  on  it ;  this  can  be  done  without  difficulty,  and  you  can  tell 
whether  the  bone  is  normal  or  not.  Sometimes  it  is  exaggerated. 
Instead  of  being  U-shape  it  is  bell-shaped,  the  arms  extending 
outward  (diagram  on  blackboard  showing  different  shapes).  I  have 
found  this  of  great  use.  Sometimes  when  the  cornua  are  thrown 
out  there  is  loss  of  voice. 

Dr.  Greene  :  Will  you  please  tell  us  something  about  the 
laryngeal  parts  when  the  voice  is  changing  ? 

Dr.  Allen  :  I  have  not  made  any  observations  on  that  point. 
Dr.  F.  R.  French,  of  Brooklyn,  has  made  some  excellent  observa- 
tions on  the  positions  of  the  vocal  cords  in  the  singing  voice ;  he  is 
a  leading  authority ;  he  has  made  some  beautiful  photographs,  I 
refer  you  to  his  papers. 

Dr.  Noyes  :  Please  give  the  name  of  the  instrument  throwing 
bubbles. 
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The  President  :  The  phoneidoscope  was  invented  by  Sydney 
Taylor,  of  England ;  the  instrument  consists  essentially  of  a  pipe 
of  large  diameter,  about  the  size  of  a  telephone  mouth-piece,  and 
a  film  of  soap  bubbles  is  made  so  as  to  cover  them  with  a  flat  film. 
There  is  a  speaking  tube,  so  that  the  vibrations  of  air  goes  on  the 
side  of  this  film,  and  this  is  thrown  in  vibration  as  you  speak.  If 
you  reflect  the  light  from  this  film  on  a  screen,  you  get  a  most  bril- 
liant display  of  color  and  the  character  of  the  color,  depends  upon 
the  thinness  and  form  of  the  film  while  the  film  is  in  vibration. 

Mr.  Ray:  Is  it  necessary  to  have  the  room  darkened? 

The  President:  Yes,- it  is  advisable  to  have  it  dark.  The 
film  is  apt  to  break  and  we  have  not  obtained  any  constant  patterns 
of  definite  designs.  It  is  an  interesting  apparatus.  I  saw  it  when  it 
was  first  devised  and  was  present  at  some  of  the  earlier  experiments, 
but  it  has  since  been  improved.  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with 
these  improvements. 

Mr.  Booth  .  I  suggest  the  possibility  of  inventing  an  instru- 
ment by  which  the  deaf  could  read  speech,  not  upon  the  lips,  but 
upon  the  instrument  itself     Is  that  possible  ? 

The  President:  It  may  be.  That  is  the  idea  I  had  many 
years  ago.  and  which  led  naturally  to  the  invention  of  the  telephone, 
and  the  telephone  was  suggested  to  me  from  that.  That  was  the 
direct  attempt  to  put  in  execution  your  idea.  I  had  hoped  to  em- 
ploy the  manometric  capsule  of  Kernich,  which  consists  of  a  cavity 
in  a  piece  of  wood  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  membrane ;  one  part 
of  the  membrane  is  filled  with  gas  from  a  gas  pipe,  and  one  part  is 
burned  so  that  you  have  a  flame  produced  about  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  the  other  half  connects  with  the 
speaking  tube  through  which  you  speak,  so  you  have  connection  of 
vibration  through  a  membrane  to  the  gas  and  through  the  gas  to 
the  flame,  and  you  have  vibration  of  the  flame  as  often  as  you  have 
vibrations  of  the  membrane, — the  vibrations  of  the  flame  being 
magnified  by  looking  at  the  reflection  in  a  series  of  mirrors  arranged 
around  a  support  and  caused  to  rotate  rapidly, — you  see  the  reflec- 
tion as  a  band  of  light  and  every  vibration  of  the  flame  appears  as 
a  wave  or  undulation  of  that  light,  and  when  you  speak  through  the 
mouth-piece  you  have  most  beautiful  vibrations,  and  it  was  by  the 
study  of  the  shapes  and  forms  of  these  vibrations  that  I  was  led  by 
the  different  steps  to  the  invention  of  the  telephone.  How  far  the 
apparatus  can  be  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  is  problematic ; 
further  acquaintance  with  the  vibrations  and  characters  of  sound 
leads  me  to  be  more  doubtful  about  it  now  than  then. 
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Mr.  Caldwell  :  Dr.  Allen  spoke  of  nineteen  pupils  transferred 
from  the  oral  to  the  manual  department ;  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  they  were  operated  on. 

Dr.  Allen  :  One  was.  As  I  said  yesterday  that  report  is  just 
completed.  Dr.  Bliss  placed  it  in  my  hands  jus^  before  I  left  the  city,, 
and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze  the  cases,  and  I 
intend  when  I  return  to  go  over  the  pupils  with  care.  At  present  I 
cannot  say  anything  in  addition  to  Dr.  Bliss'  report.  I  accept  it  as 
one  in  every  way  reliable.  The  children  I  treated  were  selected  by 
Dr.  Wharton,  the  general  physician,  and  I  am  not  informed  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  oral  or  to  the  manual  department.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  pupils  in  the  oral  should  be  carefully  studied.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  of  the  pupils  Dr.  Bliss  examined  he  found  these 
nineteen  which  had  been  sent  back  from  the  oral  to  the  manual  de- 
partment, and  no  proportions  had  been  given  as  to  how  many  of 
these  untrainable  cases  were  in  the  oral  department. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  these  nineteen  pupils  have  undergone  any  improvement 
mentally,  if  they  have  been  operated  on. 

Dr.  Gillett  .  I  do  not  rise  to  ask  any  questions,  but  to  pro- 
pose what  I  am  sure  will  meet  with  most  hearty  approval.  Dr. 
Allen  has  not  only  entertained  us  delightfully  on  two  occasions, 
but  has  certainly  instructed  us  and  has  given  suggestions  which  we 
will  carry  to  our  homes.  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his 
interesting  addresses. 

Mr.  Ray  :  I  arise  to  second  the  motion,  and  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  it  in  a  peculiar  way,  if  I  knew  how.  I  believe,  sir,  that 
I  will  move  an  amendment  to  the  motion  by  asking  that  a  rising  vote 
be  taken.  I  have  not  only  been  entertained,  but  exceedingly  highly 
instructed. 

Dr.  Greene:  I  second  the  motion  that  we  have  a  rising 
vote  for  the  most  charming  and  valuable  instructions  he  has  given. 

The  President  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  put  this  motion. 
I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  have  ever  listened  to  a  more  important 
and  instructive  lesson  than  we  have  received  from  Dr.  Allen.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  met  him  here  and  to  have  listened  to  his  remarks. 
I  will  ask  the  audience  to  carry  it  by  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

Dr.  Allen  :  I  assure  you  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
be  present  at  this  meeting,  and  I  must  thank  you  for  the  very 
courteous  manner  in  which  you  have  listened  to  my  remarks. 
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Lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  A.  Hewson,  of  Jefferson  Medical 

College,  Philadelphia. 


LECTURE  I— JULY  5,  1892. 

THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  EAR. 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  lodged  in  the  temporal  bone,  which  is 
placed  in  the  middle,  lateral  and  basal  aspect  of  the  skull,  and  con- 
stitutes, with  its  cartilaginous  external  appendage,  the  organ  of 
hearing.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts — the  external,  middle,  and 
internal  ear. 

The  external  ear  includes  the  pinna  and  external  auditory 
canal ;  the  middle  ear,  or  tympanum,  having  a  passage  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx — the  Eustachian  tube.  The  internal  ear 
includes  the  osseous  and  membranous  labyrinths. 


Triangular  fossa. -^(^^^^^^^         ^^■^T'  ^<^'')pl^oid  fossa. 

Helix. 


Tragus. 
An  ti  tragus. 


Lobule.  - 


Antihelix. 


Figure  i. 
Thk  External  Ear. 


The  pinna,  or  auricle,  is  made  up  of  cartilage  and  muscles, 
and  is  covered  by  skin.  The  external  rim  is  known  as  the  helix, 
the  fossa  beneath  it  known  as  the  scaphoid  fossa,  and  the  internal 
rim  known  as  the  antihelix.  The  projection  immediately  in  front 
of  the  opening  into  the  auditory  canal  is  known  as  the  tragus,  the 
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depression  below  it  as  the  incisura,  and  the  elevation  at  the  most 
extreme  lower  portion  of  the  antihelix  is  known  as  the'antitragus. 
The  soft,  lower,  most  dependent  portion  of  the  auricle  is  known  as 
the  lobule.  This  is  non-cartilaginous,  and  is  composed  principally 
of  fat.  A  triangular  depression,  immediately  aBove  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  antihelix,  is  known  as  the  triangular  fossa.  The 
muscles  which  move  the  auricle  are  the  attolens,  or  levator  auri- 
culae, the  attrahens  auriculae  and  the  retrahens.  This  last  is  some- 
times double.  The  attrahens  arises  from  the  fascia  covering  the 
temporal  muscle  an^  is  inserted  into  the  expanded  portion  of  the 
auditory  canal.  The  attolens  aurem  arises  from  the  fascia  cover- 
ing the  zygomatic  arch,  and  is  inserted  into  the  expanded  portion 
of  the  auricle,  internal  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  helix.  The 
retrahens,  sometimes  double,  arises  from  the  mastoid  process  and  is 
inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  concha  or  auricle. 

The  muscles  placed  upon  the  pinna,  or  auricle,  are  of  minor 
importance,  and  need  only  be  mentioned :  the  helicis  major,  helicis 
minor  muscle  of  the  tragus  and  the  muscle  oftheantitragus,  situated 
on  the  processes  named.  In  the  lower  animals,  the  action  of  the 
muscles  just  mentioned  plays  an  important  part  in  the  function  of 
hearing,  but  in  the  human  species  their  function  is  lost,  the  muscles 
directing  the  pinna  towards  the  sound,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  horse 
and  cow.  In  some  of  the  diving  animals,  the  muscles  of  the  pinna 
produce  a  kind  of  valve  which  closes  the  external  auditory  canal,  ^ 
and  thus  prevents  injury  to  the  external  auditory  membrane  f 
beneath.  i' 

The  external  auditory  canal  is  continuous  with  the  pinna  and  J 
is  of  the  same  structure,  but  is  not  entirely  cartilaginous.     It  is  I 
from  3  to  3.25  ctm.  long,  (i^  to  i  J^  inches),  8  to  9  mm.  high,  and  i 
6  to  8  mm.  broad,  externally.     Its  direction  is  inwards  and  up-i 
wards,  then  downwards,  forwards  and  inwards.     Consequently  tof 
sec  the  lowermost  portion  of  this  canal,  the  auricle  must  be  drawi 
upwards,  outwards  and  backwards.     The  canal  itself  is  not  entirel; 
cartilaginous,   two-thirds   of  it   being   cartilaginous  and  one-thii 
osseous. 

The  bony  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  consists  of  a  squamoi 
or  scale-like  portion,  situated  at  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  skull 
arranged  vertically;  the  mastoid  portion  at  the  lower  and  m^ 
posterior  part,  and  the  petrous,  or  hard,  triangular  portion,  plai 
at  the  basal  aspect  and  projecting  inwards  towards  the  centre  ofl 
skull  and  a  little  forwards.  Passing  from  the  junction  of{ 
squamous  and  petrous  portions,  there  is  an  arch-like  process  tuj 
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upon  Itself,  which  forms  the  zygomatic  arch,  uniting  in  iront  with  a 
similar  process  from  the  malar  bone.  In  the  recess  between  the 
base  of  the  zygomatic  arch  in  front,  the  lower  margin  of  the 
squamous  portion  above,  and  the  mastoid  portion  behind,  we  have 
the  auricular  process,  which  is  developed  from  a  separate  centre  of 
ossification,  and  to  which  is  attached  the  cartilaginous  portion  of 
the  external  auditory  canal.  This  is  also  the  base  and  outer  part 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  which  we  have 
lodged  the  sensitive  organ  of  hearing.  '  The  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  contains  the  middle  ear  and  the  internal  ear,  is 
pyramidal  in  shape,  has  two  surfaces  in  the  cavity  of  the  skull  and 


tUJCl.  Tympanic  membrane  and  aiidilor\  o  icles  (left)  seen  from  within,  /.  i*., 
from  (the  tynjpamc  caiit>  1/  minumbrium  or  handle  of  the  malleus.  T, 
insertion  of  the  tensoriympini  h  head  IF  long  process  of  the  malleus  ; 
a,  incus,  with  the  short  (A)  and  the  long  (/)  process  ;  .V,  plate  of  the  stapes  ; 
Ax,  Ax,-\%  the  common  ixis  of  rotation  of  the  luditory  ossicles  ;  S,  the  pin- 
ion-wheet  arrangement  between  the  malleus  and  mcus. 

II.  Tympanic  membrane  wiih  .luditory  osbicles  (left)  seen  from  within. 
O,  incus  :  Cm,  malleus  ;  Ch,  charda  tympani,  n.  :  T,  pouch-like  depression. 

IIT.  Tympanic  membrane  of  a  new-born  child  seen  from  without,  with 
the  handle  of  the  malleus  on  it.  At,  tympanic  ring  with  lis  anterior  ii/)  and 
posterior  {K)  ends. 

one  surface  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Through  the  surfaces  in  the 
interior  of  the  skull  we  have  passing  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves 
which  nourish  this  portion  of  the  organ,  and  transmit  the  nerves 
which  give  special  sense  to  this  portion  of  the  bone. 

At  the  base  of  the  external  auditory  canal  we  have  situated 
the  tympanic  membrane,  which  is  lodged  in  a  special  rim  of  bone 
which  subsequently  forms  the  auditory  process.  This  rim  of  bone 
is  not    complete.     It  allows  the  membrane  to  fit  into   it   as   the 


crystal  of  the  watch  is  fitted  into  the  rim  which  holds  it.  The  rim 
is  wanting  at  its  upper  part,  and  is  there  cartilaginous.  In  the  very 
young  child  this  rim  of  bone  is  not  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
petrous  portion,  but  as  age  advances  it  is,  and  is  continued  outward 
as  the  auditory  process.  The  tympanic  membrane  is  loosely  fixed 
in  this  bony  rim.  It  is  an  plastic,  unyielding  and  almost  non-ex- 
tensible membrane  of  about  ^\j-  of  a  millimetre  in  thickness.  It  is 
elliptical  in  form,  its  (jreater  diameter  being  9 J^  to  10  mm.,  and  its 
lesser  8  mm.,  and  is  fixed  in  the  floor  of  the  external  auditory 
canal  at  an  angle  of  about  40  degrees,  being  directed  from  above 
downwards  and  forwards,  downwards  and  inwards. 

The  membrane  consists  of  three  layers  ;  that  towards  the 
external  auditory  meatus  is  covered  with  a  thin,  transparent  layer, 
similar  to  the  skin  of  that  canal :  that  towards  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  is  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  with  squamous  epithe- 
lium upon  it ;  the  central  layer  is  fibrous,  with  radiating  fibres  on 
its  outer  surface  and  circularly  arranged  fibres  on  its  inner  surface. 
This  central  layer  is  fixed  to  the  rim  of  bone  already  alluded  to, 
and  to  the  cartilage  above  where  this  rim  is  wantinpr. 

FkPictUm  o/tht'  Tympanic  Mtmbrane, — The  tympanic  membrane 
receives  the  vibrations  of  the  sound-waves  which  have  penetrated 
through  the  external  auditor)*  canal  and  set  it  in  vibration.  These 
vibratii>ns  correspond  in  number  to  the  vibrating  movements  of  the 
uir.  Vibrations  are  also  received  by  transmission  through  the  car- 
tilaginous and  osseous  portions  ol  the  external  auditory  canal. 
They  are  also  partly  received  by  contact  with  the  bony  portion  of 
the  skulU 

According  to  Kessel,  certain  piirts  of  the  membrane  vibrate  to 
certain  tones,  the  shortest  radial  vibrations  at  the  u|^)er  part 
of  the  anterior,  and  the  upper  segment  vibrates  to  the  highest 
tones,  vUk!  the  largest  fibres  at  the  lower  segment  to  the  deep- 
est tv^ncs.  At  the  upper  ^xirt  of  the  posterior  segment  noises 
are  transmtttcvi.  This  membrane  also  possesses  the  property  of 
takiui^  up  all  vibrations  with  nearly  equal  intensity,  and  has  also 
the  i>ro[x^rty  ot'  a  resonating:  dpuaratus.  that  is,  it  causes  a  summation 
of  the  enc:^'v"s  of  succesi>ive  vibrurions.  which  ts  due  to  the  funnel 
shape  of  the  n!entb''ane  and  to  the  rao \il  and  ri^:d  insertion  of  the 
haTKiIe  of  the  nMlIeus.  Conscviuently  any  chickenin^^  or  tsequalit}' 
of  the  tvn:  panic  nventbrane  \\t'"  "titer  re  re  wtch  :he  acutene:>s  ol  hear- 
iv^\  owtn^  to  :s  o  ::v:r<hev.i  caivicitv  for  vibrariocL  Holes  in  and 
'>o.<>  of  the   nterThranc    'jrovv-ice  a   '.Ke  e^^ect.     Tovcbee  has  intro- 
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duced  an  artificial  membrane,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
normal  membrane  in  certain  instances. 

Cavity  of  the  Tympanum,  The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is 
irregularly  shaped,  laterally  compressed,  communicates  posteriorly 
with  the  mastoid  cells  anterior  with  the  pharynx  through  the  Eus- 
tachian tube,  contains  air  transmitted  by  this  tube,  and  contains 
three  little  bones — the  tympanic  ossicles — by  means  of  which  vibra- 
tions are  transmitted  from  the  tympanic  membrane  to  the  internal 


P^igure  3. 

Tympanum  or  Middle  Ear,  Auditory  Ossiclivs  (left)  Magnifikd. — A.  6\, 
Elxternal  auditory  meatus;  M,  membrana  tympani  which  is  attached  to  the 
handle  of  the  malleus,  n  ;  and  near  it  the  short  process,/;  //,  head  of  the 
malleus;  a,  incus;  k,  its  short  process  with  its  ligament;  /,  long  process;.^, 
orbicular  ossicle  so-called;  S,  stapes;  Ax  Ax,  is  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
ossicles;  it-is  shown  in  perspective,  and  must  be  imagined  to  penetrate  the 
plane  of  the  paper;  /,  line  of  traction  of  the  tensor  tympani.  The  other 
curved  arrows  indicate  the  movement  of  the  ossicles  when  the  tensor  contracts  ; 
/,  grooved  prominence. 

ear.  The  ceiling  of  this  cavity  is  very  thin,  and  is  separated  from 
the  cavity  of  the  skull  only  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone.  The  floor  is 
very  narrow,  and  is  separated  similarly  from  the  jugular  fossa.  The 
outer  wall  is  principally  formed  by  the  tympanic  membrane  and  the 
bone  in  which  it  is  placed  above  and  below.  On  the  outer  wall  is 
placed  the  chorda  tympani  nerve,  which  enters  a  minute  orifice,  the 
iter  chordae  posterius,  and  leaves  the  cavity  by  the  iter  chordae, 
anterius,  entering  the  canal  of  Huguier.  The  inner  wall  is  vertical 
and  presents  the  finestra  ovalis  and  finestra  rotunda,  between  which 
we  have  a  grooved  promontory,  this  being  made  by  the  first  turn  of 
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the  cuchlea  and  the  ridge  marking  the  course  of  the  Fatiopian  tube. 
The  finestra  ovalis  is  the  opening  into  the  vestibule  and  is  occupied 
by  the  base  of  the  stapes,  held  in  place  by  a  delicate  annular  liga- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  membrane  derived  from  the  cavity.  The 
finestra  rotunda  leads  into  the  cochlea,  and  is  closed  by  a  membrane 
sometimes  known  as  the  secondary  membrane  of  Scarpa  from  its 
structural  resemblance  to  the  tympanic  membrane.     The  posterior 


Figure  4. 
Right  Stapedius  Muscle. 

wall  presents  a  pyramid,  which  is  hollow  and  lodges  the  stapedius 
muscle,  and  also  the  openings  into  the  mastoid  cells  and  the  mas- 
toid antrum,  these  cells  being  lined  with  the  same  membrane  which 
lines  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  anterior  wall  is  separated  from  the 
carotid  canal  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  bone.  It  presents  the  orifice 
of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  an  opening  for  the  tensor  tympani 
muscle. 

The  Eustachian  tube  is  from  4  to  5  ctm.  in  length  ( i  %  inches), 
2  to  3  mm.  in  width,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  is  the  ventilating  tube 


El'stachian  Tube  and  Tensor  Tvmpani  Muscle  (left  side). 


of  this  cavity.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  tube  is 
situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  wall,  and  not  at  the  lower. 
The  function  performed  by  this  Eustachian  tube  is  to  keep  the  ten- 
sion of  air  within  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  the  same  as  that 
within  the  pharynx  and  the  outer  air,  because  only  when  the  ten- 
sion is  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  can  its 


normal  vibrations  take  place.  The  tube,  however,  is  usually  closed, 
and  the  surfaces  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  usually  in  contact 
During  swallowing  the  tube  is  open,  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
contraction  of  the  tensor  palati  muscles,  or,  as  Trolsch  has  ex- 
pressed it,  the  spheno-salpingo-staphylinus  civae  abductor  tubae, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  membranous  portion  of  the  tube.  When 
the  tube  is  closed,  consequently,  the  vibrations  are  not  transmitted 
as  readily  by  the  ossicles  as  when  it  is  open.  The  tube  being  closed 
permanently,  the  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  becomes  rare- 
fied, and  the  function  is  again  interfered  with.  The  functions,  there- 
fore, ol  the  Eustachian  tube  are  to  form  an  outlet  for  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum,  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  air  in  that  cavity  in  con- 
sonance with  that  in  the  external  auditory  canal,  and  prevent  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  produced  by 
successive  swallowing.  The  tube  may  be  opened  by  the  method 
used  by  Valsalva,  performed  by  closing  the  nostrils  and  mouth  and 
making  an  effort  to  blow  the  air  out,  without  accomplishing  it. 
This  forces  the  air  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  and  consequently  distends  the  tube. 

The  tube  is  partly  cartilaginous  and  partly  bony  ;  bony  towards 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  cartilaginous  towards  the  pharynx, 
which  cartilaginous  portion  becomes  expanded  and  enters  the  upper 
and  lateral  aspect  of  the  pharynx  above  the  line  .of  the  hard  palate. 
It  is  surrounded  by  some  muscular  fibres  and  lined  by  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  pharynx. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  you  will  observe  that  the  tympanic 
cavity  is  an  osseous  box,  and  is  therefore  a  protective  organ  to  the 
bones  which  it  contains.  The  air  space  is  also  increased  by  its  con. 
nection  with  the  mastoid  cells  and  by  the  ventilating  character  of 
the  Eustachian  tube.  It  is  about  13  mm.  in  height  and  2  to  3  mm. 
in  breadth.  The  ceiling  and  floor  being  made  of  such  thin  plates 
of  bone,  are  liable  to  fracture,  and  hence  the  appearance  of  blood 
in  the  external  auditory  canal  in  cases  of  fracture  at  the  base  of 
the  skull. 

The  Eustachian  tube  is  often  closed  by  chronic  catarrh,  or 
narrowed  from  cicatrices,  or  from  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  from  tumors.  The  deafness  thus  produced  is  sometimes 
relieved  by  the  introduction  of  a  cathether  into  this  opening  and  a 
dilatation  of  the  tube,  at  the  same  time  air  being  forced  through 
this  tube  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  Effusions  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum  of  course  will  prevent  the  transmission  or  vibra- 
tions through  the  ossicles.     If  the  inflammation  is  of  a  sufficiently 
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high  degree,  there  may  be  caries  of  the  ceiling  of  this  cavity,  and 
from  its  thinness  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  will 
result. 

The  bones  of  the  middle  of  the  ear  are  three  in  number :  the 
malleus,  the  incus  and  the  stapes.  The  malleus  is  the  most  exter- 
nal of  the  ossicles  and  is  in  relation  with  the  tympanic  membrane. 
It  consists  of  a  head,  neck,  handle  or  manubrium,  a  slender  or 
graceful  process,  and  a  short  process.  The  head  is  situated  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  tympanum,  is  rounded,  and  presents  posteriorly 
a  depression  for  articulation  with  the  incus.  Below  the  head  is 
the  neck,  or  constricted  portion,  and  beneath  this  we  have  the  three 
processes  :  the  handle,  or  manubrium,  which  is  the  largest,  slightly 
twisted  upon  itself  and  flattened,  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  head  and  is  in  contact  with  the  middle  and  internal  layer 
of  the  tympanic  membrane.  The  tensor  tympani  muscle  is  in- 
serted into  the  manubrium,  near  its  junction  with  the  neck.     The 
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Figure  6. 

The  Auditokv  Ossklks  (right). —  Cm.,  head;  C,  neck  ;  Pbr,  3hort 
process  ;  Pri,  long  process  ;  M,  handle  of  the  malleus  ;  Ci.  body  of  incus  ; 
G,  articular  surface  ;  //,  short,  and  i',  long  process  of  the  incus  ;  O.  S.  so- 
called  lenticular  or  orbicular  ossicle  ;  C.  s,  head  ;  a,  anterior,  and  /,  •posterior 
limb  of  the  stapes  ;  P,  plate  or  foot-piece  of  the  stapes. 

thin  process,  or  processus  gracilis,  is  long  and  projects  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  neck  and  extends  downward  into  the  Glase- 
rian  fissure.  The  short  process  is  conical,  passes  from  the  base  of 
the  manubrium  ;  its  base  is  in  contact  with  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane, and  it  receives  the  attachment  of  the  external  ligament  of 
the  malleus.  The  malleus  is  suspended  in  this  cavity  by  a  liga- 
ment which  was  formerly  described  as  the  laxator  tympani  muscle. 
The  incus,  or  anvil,  is  the  middle  bone  of  the  three.  It  con- 
sists of  a  body  deeply  excavated  for  the  reception  of  the  head  of  the 
malleus,  a  short  process  projecting  backwards,  connected  slightly 
with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  by  a  ligament. 
The  long  process  is  directed    downwards  and   inwards,   is  parallel 
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with  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  has  attached  to  what  was 
formerly  described  as  a  separate  bone  (os  orbiculari)  but  which  is 
now  known  as  the  orbicular  tubercle  which  connects  this  process 
with  the  stapes.  In  early  life  this  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  stapes  by  a  capsular  ligament,  but  later  this  is  not  found. 

•  The  stapes,  the  most  internal  of  the  three  bones,  is  stirrup- 
shaped.  Its  head  is  directed  horizontally  outwards  and  is  capped 
at  its  outer  extremity  by  the  os  orbiculari,  as  it  is  sometimes 
known,  or  the  orbicular  tubercle.  The  base,  or  foot-piece,  of  the 
stirrup  occupies  the  finestra  ovalis,  and  is  held  in  place  by  a 
ligament  which  retains  it  in  its  position  and  also  helps  to  hold  the 
membrane  covering  this  opening.  The  two  crura,  or  sides  of 
the  stirrup,  join  in  one  piece  and  form  the  neck  of  the  bone.  The 
neck  is  very  short,  and  receives  on  its  posterior  border  the  tendon 
of  the  stapedius  muscle.     (See  Fig.  4.) 

You  will  observe  that  there  have  been  only  two  muscles  men- 
tioned, the  tensor  tympani  and  the  stapedius,  which  constitute  the 
auditory  muscles.  These  alter  the  position  and  tension  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  as  well  as  the  pressure  of  the  lymph  in  the  laby- 
rinth. The  origin  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  is  from  the  apex 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  from  the  osseous  groove  above  the  Eustachian  tube,  has  its 
tendon  projected  around  the  processus  cochleariformis  almost  at 
right  angles  to  it,  and  is  inserted  immediately  above  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  malleus.  (See  Fig.  5.)  When  the  muscle  con- 
tracts, then  the  handle  of  the  malleus  pulls  the  membrana  tympani 
inwards  and  tightens  it.  This  necessarily  causes  movement  of  the 
incus  and  the  stapes,  which  press  deeply  into  the  finestra  ovalis. 
When  the  muscle  is  relaxed,  the  elasticity  of  the  parts  allows  the 
membrane  to  return  to  its  former  position. 

According  to  Miiller,  (i)  the  tense  membrane  offers  great  resist- 
ance to  sympathetic  vibrations  when  the  sound-waves  are  very 
intense,  and  it  is  a  physical  fact  that  stretched  membranes  are  more 
difficult  to  throw  into  sympathetic  vibration  the  tenser  they 
are.  (2)  The  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani  must  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  tensor.  Thus  the  mem- 
brane, for  the  time  being,  has  difterent  fundamental  tones,  and  is 
thereby  capable  of  vibrating  to  the  correspondingly  high  tone,  it,  as 
it  were,  being  in  a  certain  sense  accommodated  for. 

If  the  mouth  and  nose  are  closed,  and  then  the  effort  at  expira- 
tion is  made,  as  has  been  explained  in  the  Valsalva  method,  the 
bulging  out  of  the  membrana  tympani  indicates  the  distension  of 
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the  tympanic  cavity.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  forcible  in- 
spiration, whereby  the  air  in  the  tympanic  cavity  is  rarefied  and  the 
membrane  is  forced  violently  inward.  In  both  of  these  instances 
the  hearing  is  interfered  with  as  long  as  the  tension  lasts.  The 
tensor  tympani  muscle  is  excited  reflexly,  as,  for  instance,  if  air  is 
blown  into  the  external  auditory  canal,  this  muscle  is  brought 
into  action.  It  is  not  directly  and  by  itself  under  the  control  of  the 
will. 

L.  Fick  observed  that  when  the  jaws  were  firmly  closed,  he 
heard  in  his  ear  a  piping  or  singing  tone,  while  a  capillary  tube 
which  was  fixed  air-tight  into  the  meatus  had  a  drop  of  water,, 
which  was  in  it,  rapidly  drawn  inward.     During  this  experimeut^^a 


Figure  7. 
.S<HKMK  Oh'  THK  OucAX  OF  Hi:AUi\(i.^.-/t/,  cMtem.il  ;iitditiirv  iiic;iHis  : 
T.  tympjinic  membrnnt  :  A',  malleus  with  lis  he;i(l  (/().  sliiiri  pniCL-ss  {,l;j\  and 
handle  (w)  ;  a.  incus,  its  shiirl  process  (.i).  and  iis  lont;  priness  iinilcd  to  the 
stapes  (j)  by  means  of  tlieos  orbiculari  so-called  (z\\:  /',  middle  tiir  ;  o.  fenestra 
ovalis  ;  r,  fenestra,  rotunda  ;  .r  beginning;  of  (be  laniin:i  ipinilis  of  the  cochlea; 
//,  scala  tympani,  and  vl,  scala  vcstlbuli  ;  /'  vestibule  ;  .v.  s.iccule  :  C,  utri- 
cle ;  //,  semi-circular  canals  :  TE,  Kiiaiacbian  tube.  The  Ion;;  iirr««  indi- 
cates the  line  of  traction  of  the  tensor  tympani  ;  the  short  curved  line,  that  of 

person  with  normal  hearing  hears  ail  musical  tones  as  if  they^were 
louder,  while  all  the  highest  non-musical  tones  are  enfeebled. 

The  same  function  is  observed  when  yawning;  all  sounds  are 
heard  in  an  enfeebled  condition. 

The  stapedius  muscle,  as  before  indicated,  arises  within  the 
pyramid  and  is  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  stapes.  When  it  draws 
upon  the  stapes,  it  must  place  the  bone  obliquely  ;  thus  the  posterior 
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end  of  the  plate  of  the  stapes  is  pressed  somewhat  more  deeply 
inward  toward  the  flnestra  ovalis,  while  the  anterior  end  is  drawn 
outwards.  The  activity  of  this  muscle  prevents  too  intense  shocks, 
which  may  be  communicated  through  the  stapes,  from  being  con- 
veyed to  the  perilymph. 

Tke  Internal  Ear,  or  Labyrinth. — Time  will  not  permit  to  make 
an  elaborate  description  of  this  portion  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ear 
I  will,  therefore,  be  as  brief  as  possible.  It  consists  of  the  osseous 
labyrinth  divided  into  three  parts :  the  vestibule,  semi-circular 
canals  and  the  cochlea,  and  is  situated  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  nearer  the  base  than  the  apex. 

The  vestibule  is  placed  between  the  cochlea  and  the  semicir- 
cular canals  in  juxtaposition  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum.  It 
is  somewhat  laterally  compres'sed.  The  opening  upon  its  outer  wall 
is  the  finestra  ovalis,  in  which  is  lodged  the  foot-piece  of  the  stapes. 
In  the  inner  wall  is  a  depression,  the  fovea  hemispherica,  which  has 


Kigure  8. 

A.  The  Intf.riou  of  thk  RiiiirT- Osseous  Labyrinth  Oi'f.nf.I) — show- 
ing Mkmbkanuus  IN  PLAth- — I.  Com  111  en  cement  of  the  spiral  tube  of  the 
cochlea,  i.  Fosietior  scmi-circuUir  cami!  partly  opened,  3.  Horiioiital  canal. 
4.  Superior  canal,  ;.  Uliiclc.  6.  Saccule.  7.  lamina  spiralis.  7'.  Scala 
ijmpani.  8.  .Ampulla  of  the  superior  membraniiiis  canal.  9.  Of  the  hori- 
zontal.     10.    Of  the  posterior  canal. 

il.  MEJiBRANOirs  Lahvkintit  AM)  Nervk-S  Dktachku.  —  1.  Facial 
nerve  in  the  internal  auilitorj- meatus.  2.  .Anterior  division  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  giving  branches  to  5,  8,  and  9.  the  utricle  and  the  ampulhe  of  the 
superior  and  horizontal  canals.  3.  Posterior  division  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
giving  branches  to  the  saccule.  6.  and  posterior  ampulla,  10.  and  cochlea,  4  ; 
7,  united  part  of  the  posterior  and  superior  canals  ;  [  1.  posterior  e.vtremity 
of  the  horizontal  canal. 

numerous  perforation,'}  in  it  to  allow  the  entrance  of  the  filaments 
of  the  auditory  nerve.  Immediately  behind  this  we  have  a  crest, 
or  eminence,  the  crysta  vestibuli,  which  is  in  front  of  theaqueductus 
vestibuli.  This  contains  the  blind  pouch  which  has  come  from 
the  internal  ear  and  is  the  only  connection  that  the  endolymph  can 
possibly  have  with  the  fluid  contained  in  the  membranes  of  the 
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brain.  The  roof  contains  a  second  oval-shaped  depression,  the 
fovea  hemi-elliptica.  Behind  the  setni-circular  canals  open  into 
the  vestibule  by  five  orifices. 

In  front  we  have  the  scala  vestibuli  of  the  cochlea  opening  into 
the  vestibule.  You  will  observe  that  the  three  semi-circular  canals 
are  placed  above  and  behind  the  vestibule.     The  extremity  of  each 


Figure  9. 
ExTKRSAL  Api'Karance  OK  THE  Ossrous  Lauvristh. — Fenestra  ovalis, 
cochlea  to  the  left  and  (/)  the  upper,  (A)  horiiontal,  and  (s)  posterior  semi-cir- 
cular canal  of  the  left  side. 

semicircular  canal  has  a  dilated  portion  which  is  called  the 
ampulla.     Two  of  these  open  into  one,  thus  making  the  five  orifices 

of  the  semi-circular  canal.  The  superior  semi-circular  canal  is  the 
highest ;  it  is  vertical  and  directed  transversely,  and  directly  beneath 
a  .smooth  surface  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal   bone.     The  posterior  semi-circular  canal   is  the  longest, 


a:  inner,  mm]  /', 
«,  a.  siipponintj  cells  ;  </,  cells  in  tht  sidcus  spinilis  ; 
U16.  Ci'r/i.  membriint  of  Corti  or  mernbrana  lectoria  ;  n 
ularis  ;  //,  U'.  cells  filling  up  ihe  spiicc  near  ilie  outer 
Corti  ;  /,  ganglionic  cell. 


r  ntii  of  Corti  ; 


is  placed  nearly  vertical,  and  is  directed  backwards.  The  external 
semi-circular  canal  is  horizontal  and  directed  slightly  upwards.  The 
cochlea  looks  like  a  snail  shell  and  consists  of  two  and  a  half  turns 
of  bone  horizontally  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  vestibule. 
Its  base  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus. 
Its  base  is  directed  upwards  and  outwards  towards  the  front  part  of 
the  interior  wall  of  the  tympanum.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  length,  or  6  mm.,  and  is  the  same  width  at  its  base.  It  has  a 
central  stem,  or  pillar,  called  the  modiolus,  around  which  the  canal 
turns  two  and  a  half  times,  containing  in  the  centre  of  this  canal  a 
spiral  shelf,  or  plate,  which  is  known  as  the  lamina  spiralis,  and 
ends  at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea  in  a  hook-like  process,  the  hamulus, 
which  surrounds  a  small  opening  called  the  helicotrema.  The 
length  of  the  spiral  canal  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  3^ 
ctm.  The  lamina  spiralis  is  dense  and  thin  at  its  free  margin,  but  is 
channeled  and  spongy  by  numerous  canals  for  the  transmission 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  near  the  modiolus.  In  the  recent 
state  a  membranous,  structure  completes  the  bony  partition  between 
the  two  chambers,  or  scalae,  of  the  cochlea.  These  are  the  scala 
vestibuli  and  the  scala  tympani.  The  scala  vestibuli  is  the  upper, 
and  the  Scala  tympani  the  lower  of  these  canals,  the  former  commu- 
nicating with  the  labyrinth,  and  the  latter  with  the  tympanum  by  a 
membrane  placed  over  the  finestra  rotunda;  these  to  communi- 
cate at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea  by  a  small*  opening,  already  alluded 
to,  the  helicotrema.  The  scala  vestibuli  is  divided  again  by  a  deli- 
cate membrane  which  arises  near  the  outer  part  of  the  osseous 
lamina  spiralis,  and  runs  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  to  the 
outer  wall,  and  is  known  as  the  membrane  of  Reissner.  This  forms 
a  triangular  canal,  the  scala  media,  whose  floor  is  formed,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  lamina  spiralis,  and  on  which  we  have  the  end 
organ  of  the  cochlear  nerve,  or  auditory  nerve  known  as  the  organ 
of  Corti.  The  most  inferior  portion  of  this  scala  media  is  blind, 
and  connects  with  the  saccule  by  a  canal,  the  canalis  reunieus. 
The  base  of  the  scala  media  is  formed  by  a  membrane  extending  from 
the  lowermost  portion  of  the  osseous  lamina  spiralis  to  a  projection 
on  the  inner  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea,  known  as  the 
membrana  basilaris,  and  upon  this  membrane  we  have  placed  the 
organ  of  Corti. 

The  vestibule,  cochlea  and  semicircular  canals  are  lined  by  a 
membrane,  which  membrane  has  placed  between  it  and  the  bone  a 
fluid  known  as  the  perilymph.  (See  Figure  8  h.)  Inside  this  mem- 
brane we  have  a  fluid  known  as  the  endolymph.    This  membranous 
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cast,  so  to  speak,  consists  of  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  parts 
already  named,  and  fitting  into  the  fovea  hemispherica  and  the 
fovea  hemi-elliptica,  we  have  the  saccule  and  utricle. 

The  utricle  is  the  larger,  is  in  contact  with  the  fovea  hemi- 
elliptica,  and  has  the  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  distributed  to 
the  wall  of  the  sac  passing  through  the  bony  foramina.  •  The  wall 
is  often  thicker  here,  and  little  particles  of  bony  matter  are  found, 
which  have  been  named  otraliths,  or  ear-stones. 

The  saccule  is  lodged  in  the  fovea  hemispherica,  receives 
numerous  filaments  of  nerves  through  the  foramina,  and  so  commu- 
nicates with  the  scalamedia  of  the  semi-circular  canals  by  the  canalis 
reunieus. 


Figure  1 1 . 

I.  Transverse  section  of  the  cochlea.  C.  c,  canalis  cochlearis  or  scala 
media. 

II.  A,  Ampulla  of  a  semicircular  canal  with  the  crista  accustica  or  hair- 
like prolongations  of  auditory  n  ;  a.  p.,  auditory  cells  ;  /,  provided  with  a  fine 
hair  ;   T,  otoliths. 

III.  Scheme  of  the  human  labyrinth  ;  c,  s,  semicircular  canals  ;  u,  urtri- 
cle  ;  s,  saccule  ;  c  r,  canalis  reunieus  ;  C  c,  canalis  cochlearis  or  scala  media  ; 
I^,  V-shaped  canal  placed  in  the  aqueductus  vestibuli  leading  to  the  dura- 
mater  of  the  brain. 

IV.  Scheme  of  a  bird' s  labyrinth. 

V.  Scheme  of  a  fish*  s  labyrinth. 

The  auditory  nerve,  with  the  facial  nerve,  enter  by  the  internal 
auditory  meatus  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  the  auditory  divides  into  two  branches,  a 
cochlear  and  a  vestibular  portion.  The  superior  is  the  vestibular, 
and  the  inferior  the  cochlear  portion.  The  vestibule  passes  through 
special  openings  to  be  distributed  to  the  utricle,  the  ampullae  of  the 
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superior  and  external  semi-circular  canals.  The  inferior  division 
supplies  the  cochlea,  passing  up  through  the  modiolus,  then 
through  the  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  osseous  lamina  spiralis,  and 
ends  on  the  membrana  basilaris  in  the  organ  of  corti.  It  also  sends 
a  branch  to  the  saccule,  the  filaments  of  which  pass  through  the 
openings  of   the-  fovea  hemispherica,  and  a  long  branch   to  the 


Sec-jion  Shoivikg  Organs  ok  Heahing. 
1 .  Pim;i  or  auricle.  2.  Conch  with  orifices  of  sebaceous  a 
glands.  3,  Osseous  portion  of  exlernal  auditory  can.il.  4.  External  surfaces 
of  the  membrana  tympani.  5.  Anterior  pari  of  the  incus.  6.  Head  of  the 
malleus.  7.  Handle  of  the  malleus  lodged  between  the  internal  and  middle 
layers  of  the  membrana  tympani.  8,  Tensor  tympani  m.  with  its  tendon  at  a 
right  angle  to  be  attached  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  base  of  the  handle  of  the 
handle  of  the  malleus.  9.  Cavity  of  the  tympanum,  id.  Expanded  portion 
of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  11.  Superior  semi -circular  canal.  ii.  Posterior 
semi-circular  canal.  13,  Externa!  semi-circular  canal.  14.  Cochlea,  i;.  The 
internal  auditory  canal  where  the  wall  has  been  taken  away  to  show  the  nerves 
which  it  transmits.  16.  F"acial  nerve.  17.  The  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve 
passing  from '  the  geniculate  ganglion  nf  the  facial  toreach  its  destination. 
18.  Vestibular  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve.    19.  Cochelar  branch  of  the  audi- 

posterior  semi-circular  canals,  which  it  reaches  by  a  special  channel 
behind  the  foramina,  which  transmits  the  filaments  to  the  saccule. 
The  highest  number  of  vibrations  that  the  ear  is  capable  of 
perceiving  is  40,960,  and  the  lowest  16  to  23  vibrations  per  second. 
The  breadth  of  the  membrana  basilaris  increases  from  its  base  to  its 
apex,  and  it  is  through  this  membrane  that  the  ability  to  appreciate 
the  fineness  of   sound  is  perceived.     In  a  case  recorded  by   Moos 
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and  Steinbrugge,  the  patient  heard  only  low  notes  in  the  right  ear. 
After  death  it  was  found  that  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  first  turn  of 
the  cochlea  was  atrophied.  Low  notes  are  heard  abnormally  loud 
in  cases  of  rheumatic  facial  paralysis,  while  high  notes  are  heard 
abnormally  loud  in  cases  of  loss  of  the  membrana  tympani,  incus 
and  malleus ;  the  stapedius  is  in  full  action,  whereby  the  highest 
tones  are  heard  louder  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  notes.  Many 
persons  with  normal  hearing  hear  a  tone  higher  with  one  ear  than 

m 

the  other. 

Function. — The  function  of  the  semi-circular  canals,  as  taken 
from  numerous  experiments,  controls,  in  part  at  least,  the  co-ordi- 
nation. It  was  found  by  Cyon  that  stimulation  of  the  horizontal 
semi- circular  canal  was  followed  by  horizontal  nystagmus,  of  the 
posterior  by  vertical,  and  of  the  anterior  by  diagonal  giddiness^ 
stimulation  of  one  auditory  nerve  being  followed  by  rotating  nystag- 
mus, and  rotation  of  the  body  of  the  animal  on  its  axis  toward  the 
stimulated  side.  It  is  known  also  that  giddiness  occurs  from 
certain  nerve  affections,  as  in  Meniere's  disease,  referable  to  the 
central  nervous  organs. 

Wave-sounds  are  transmitted  best  by  the  skin  covering  the 
bones  and  the  cartilages  composing  the  external  ear,  as  far  as  solids 
are  concerned.  The  sound  is  also  transmitted  through  the  bone 
itself,  but  not  so  well  as  through  the  soft  parts.  (See  Fig.  7.)  The 
sound  is  most  acutely  perceived  when  it  passes  in  through  the 
external  auditory  canal  impinging  directly  upon  the  membrana 
tympani,  transmitted  through  the  malleus  to  the  incus,  from  the 
incus  to  the  stapes,  and  by  the  stapes  to  the  internal  ear.  Here  it 
is  perceived  by  the  filaments  which  pass  to  the  filaments  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  which  are  distributed  to  the  cochlea  and  the  semi- 
circular canals,  the  description  of  which  has  already  been  given. 


LECTURE  II— JULY  6,  1892. 

THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  PALATE, 

PHARYNX  AND  TONGUE. 

The  palate  consists  of  two  portions,  a  hard  and  a  soft,  or  mus- 
cular part.  The  hard  palate  is  placed  anteriorly  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  mouth,  and  consists  of  horizontal  plates  of  bone  from  the  upper 
maxillary  and  palatine  bones.  These  join  in  the  middle  line,  form- 
ing a  longitudinal  suture.  The  junction  of  the  two  palatine  bones 
with  the  two  maxillary  bones  forms  another  suture,  crossing  this  at 
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right  angles,  at  the  junction  of  the  posterior  third  of  the  hard 
palate  with  the  middle  third.  It  is  bounded  laterally  by  the 
internal  plate  of  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  and  the 
alveolar  processes  of  the  maxillary  bones.  The  palate  is  not 
absolutely  horizontal,  but  differs  in  its  contour  with  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  individual,  the  child  and  female  having  a  higher 
arch  than  the  male.  It  is  rough,  shows  numerous  openings  for 
the   lodgment   of  glands,   and   at   the  posterior  angles,   presents 
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grooves  (or  the  lodgment  of  the  palatine  vessels  and  nerves.  In 
iuxtaposition  to  the  hard  palate  posteriorly,  we  have  the  tuberosity 
of  the  palatine  bone,  surrounded  internally  by  the  internal  ptyery- 
goid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  at  the  lowermost  portion  of  which 
is  a  curved  process,  the  hanular  process,  which  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  attachment  of  muscles  of  the  soft  palate. 
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The  soft  palate  is  attached  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  hard 
palate,  and  forms  a  movable  prolongation  backwards  at  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  mouth,  partially  separating  this  cavity  from 
the  nasal  cavity  above.  Its  sides  blend  with,  or  are  merged  into, 
the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  Its  lower  border  is  free,  and  has 
pendent  in  its  centre  the  uvula.  There  are  two  folds  which  pass 
from  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  soft  palate,  one  towards  the  front  and 
the  other  towards  the  back,  which  contain  muscles  which  pass 
down,  the  anterior  ones  to  the  tongue,  and  the  posterior  to  the 
lateral  aspect  of  the  pharynx.  These  curved  margins  are  called 
the  anterior  and  posterior  half  arches.  Between  them  we  have 
placed  a  gland — the  tonsil. 

Muscles, — The  anterior  pillar,  or  half  arch,  is  formed  by  the 
palato-glossus  muscle.  The  posterior  pillar,  or  half  arch,  is  formed 
by  the  palato-pharyngeus  muscle.  The  space  between  these  arches 
is  known  as  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces.  The  soft  palate  is  composed 
of  a  thin,  but  dense  aponeurosis,  muscular  tissue,  blood-vessels  and 
nerves  covered  by  mucous  membrane.  The  muscles  are  the  tensor 
palati,  the  levator  palati,  and  the  azygos  uvulae. 

The  tensor  palati,  arises  from  the  scaphoid  fossa,  situated  at  the 
root  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  outer 
side  of  the  pharyngeal  extremity  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  It  is 
inserted  into  the  transverse  ridge  on  the  under  surface  of  the  hori- 
zontal plate  of  the  palate  bone  and  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  soft 
palate,  joining  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  at  this  point. 
You  will  observe  that  to  get  to  this  position,  it  must  pass  around 
the  hamular  process  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate.  Here  it 
becomes  tendinous,  and  a  small  sac,  or  bursa,  is  placed  to  prevent 
friction.  The  action  of  this  muscle  is  to  tense  the  palate  and 
slightly  open  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  le\  ator  palati  arises  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  rough 
surface  at  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
The  muscle  is  rounded  at  its  commencement  and  tendinous,  then 
becomes  fleshy,  and  is  inserted  into  the  aponeourosis  of  the  soft 
palate  at  the  posterior  angle,  some  of  the  fibres  being  continuous 
into  the  azygos  uvulae  muscle  upon  the  posterior  or  free  margin 
of  the  palate.  Its  function  is  to  raise  the  soft  palate  and  bring  it 
in  contact  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  When  the 
muscle  contracts  it  presses  up  and  closes  the  orifice  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube.  This  action  is,  however,  denied  by  some  authorities, 
and  a  separate  muscle,  the  salpingo  pharyngeus,  is  described,  to 
which  I  alluded  in  the  lectures  of  last  year. 
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The  origin  and  insertion  of  the  palato-glossus  and  palate- 
pharyngeus,  together  with  their  functions,  have  already  been  given, 
and  I  will  not  repeat  them. 

The  azygos  uvulae  arise  from  the  arch  of  the  soft  palate  and 
from  the  posterior  nasal  spine.  They  are  inserted  into  the  uvula 
and  consist  of  two  narrow  strips  of  muscular  tissue  lying  side  by 
side.  In  making  a  dissection,  these  muscles  look  as  if  they  were 
derived  partly  from  the  tensor  and  partly  from  the  levator  palati 
muscles.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  soft  palate  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  hard  palate  in  front,  and  passing  over  the 
posterior  margin  is  continuous  with  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
and  at  the  sides  with  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane. 

The  tonsils  are  two  small  bodies  ii  mm.  {}4  inch)  in  length, 
8  mm.  (^  inch)  in  width  and  thickness,  and  have  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  openings  visible  in  the  mouth.  These  are  the  orifices  of 
numerous  open  follicles.  The  mucous  membrane  is  continuous 
into  and  forms  the  lining  membrane  of  these  follicles,  they  being 
simply  forms  of  the   glandular   apparatus.      These   organs   vary 


Figure  14. 

Section  of  the  parts  conxerxed  in  phonation,  with  changes  of  posi- 
tion in  producing  A,  I,  U,  Z,  tongue  ;  /,  soft  palate  ;  e,  epiglottis  ;  g;  glottis  ; 
A,  hyoid  bone  ;  i,  thyroid,  2,  3,  cricoid,  and  4,  arytenoid  cartilage. 

greatly  in  size  and  are  subject  to  hypertrophy,  which  when  present, 
changes  the  character  of  the  voice.  The  tonsil  is  in  relation  exter- 
nally with  the  internal  carotid  artery,  the  superior  constrictor  of 
the  pharynx,  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery,  its  position  corres- 
ponding to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  veins  are  situated  on 
the  outer  part  of  the  gland,  and  the  nerve  supply  is  derived  from 
branches  of  the  fifth  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves.  The  lympha- 
tics form  a  net-work  which  lies  partially  in  the  sub-mucous  tissue 
and  partially  in  the  deeper  layers. 
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Function. — It  is  generally  admitted  that  all  the  vowel  sounds 
are  made  by  the  vocal  bands  in  the  larynx ;  that  all  other  parts 
above  act  as  resonating  cavities,  or  as  obstructors  to  the  volume  of 
air  to  convert  it  into  articulate  speech.  The  palate  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  function,  forming  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  its 
soft  portion  making  a  switch,  so  to  speak,  between  the  aural  cavity 
and  the  nasal  cavity,  so  that  at  the  will  of  the  individual,  the  sound 
may  either  pass  through  the  aural  cavity,  or  through  the  nasal  cavity, 
or  may  go  through  both  cavities.  The  shape  of  the  aural  cavity 
in  the  pronunciation  of  *' a  "  is  larger  than  in  the  production  of  any 
other  vowel  sound.  The  palate  is  not,  in  the  production  of  this 
sound,  open  to  its  greatest  extent.  It  is  elevated  higher  in  the 
production  of  the  sound  of  '*  i,"  and  occupies  a  mid  position  in  the 
production  of  *'  u."  The  position  taken  by  the  uvula  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  non-nasal  sounds  is  to  the  more  completely  shut 
off  the  nasal  cavity.  When,  however,  a  portion  of  sound  is  to  pass 
through  the  nasal  cavity,  the  uvula  is  free,  and  will  allow  those 
guttural,  vibratory  sounds  to  be  produced  which  are  more  apparent 
in  the  English  pronunciation  of  ''  r,"  than  in  the  Continental  pro- 
nunciation of  **  r,"  where  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  more  used  than 
the  back  part  of  the  aural  cavity. 

The  Pharynx, — The  pharynx  is  placed  behind  the  nose  and 
mouth,  and  extends  from  the  base  ot  the  skull  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  crycoid  cartilage,  opposite  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra.  The  soft 
palate  is  placed  in  front,  separating  it  from  the  nasal  cavity,  and 
from  the  aural,  or  buccal  cavity  below.  The  openings  into  the 
pharynx  are,  in  front  and  above,  the  orifices  of  the  posterior  nares ; 
below  this,  the  mouth  separated  by  the  soft  palate ;  at  the  sides 
and  above  the  level  of  the  soft  palate,  the  orifices  of  the  Eus- 
tachian tubes  ;  while  below  and  in  the  median  line,  the  larynx  and 
the  oesophagus.  Thus  you  will  observe  that  there  are  seven 
openings  into  this  cavity.  Its  length  from  above  downwards  is  1 1.3 
ctm.  {^1/2  inches),  its  greatest  breadth  from  side  to  side  being 
between  the  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  its  narrowest  portion, 
where  it  passes  into  the  oesophagus  or  food  track.  The  pharyn- 
geal walls  are  composed  of  a  fibrous  coat,  and  a  pharyngeal  apo- 
neurosis lined  by  mucous  membrane,  and  is  surrounded  externally 
by  muscular  tissue.  The  pharyngeal  aponeurosis  is  fibrous  in 
its  character,  gives  density  to  the  walls,  as  well  as  a  covering  for 
the  muscles  immediately  beneath.  It  is  attached  above  to  the  back 
part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  laterally  to  the  apex  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  to  the  occipital  bone,  and  to 
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the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  internal  pterygoid  plate 
of  the  sphenoid.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  is  continu- 
ous with  that  of  the  several  cavities  which  open  into  it.  It  is 
adherent  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  where  it  is  thick  and  delicate  and 
quite  spongy.  It  thins  out,  however,  as  it  approaches  the  posterior 
nares  and  Eustachian  tubes.  It  is  lined  by  columnar,  ciliated  epi- 
thelium, but  it  loses  its  ciliated  character  in  its  lower  part.  It  has 
a  number  of  lymphoid  follicles  scattered  irregularly  through  it,  but 
these  are  much  thicker  at  the  upper  part,  where  they  seem  to  form 
outlying  portions  of  the  large  mass  of  lymphoid  tissue  which  con- 


Figure  15. 
Pharyx,  Posterior  View,  showing  Constrictor  Muscles. 

stitutes  the  pharyngeal  tonsil!  This  is  exceedingly  liable  to  become 
swollen  and  chronically  inflamed,  giving  rise  to  naso-pharyngeal 
catarrh  and  occlusion  of  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes. 

Muscles, — The  muscular  coat  consists  of  three  muscles,  with 
two  additional  muscles  derived  from  processes  in  the  neighborhood  ; 
the  stylo-  and  palato-pharyngei.  The  superior  constrictor,  quad- 
rilateral in  shape  and  quite  thin  and  pale  at  its   upper  part,  arises 
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from  the  lower  third  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  internal  ptery- 
goid plate  and  its  hamular  process,  from  the  pterygo-m axillary 
ligament,  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  mylo-byoid  ridge  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  some  fibres  from  the  side  of  the  tongue.  The  fibres 
pass  backwards,  slightly  expanding,  and  are  inserted  in  the  middle 
line  to  a  raphe  which  extends  from  the  pharyngeal  spine  on 
the    under   surface  of  the  basilar  process  of  the    occipital  bone, 
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downwards  as  far  as  the  ce.sophagus.  The  Eustachian  tube  and 
the  levator  palati  are  placed  above  the  superior  arched  border  of 
this  muscle.  The  space  between  this  border  and  the  under  surface 
of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  is  devoid  of  muscle, 
but  is  strengthened  by  the  continuation  of  the  aponeurosis  from 
the  muscular  fibre  upwards  to  the  bone  above.  The  middle  con- 
strictor is  fan-shaped,  arises  from  the  whole  length  of  the  greater 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament.     The  fibres 
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diverge,  and  are  inserted  into  the  median  raphe  posteriorly,  blend- 
ing with  those  of  the  opposite  side.  The  lower  fibres  of  the  muscle 
descend  beneath  the  inferior  constrictor;  the  upper  overlap  the 
superior  constrictor,  and  oftentimes  reach  as  far  up  as  the  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  middle  fibres  run  transversely. 
The  inferior  constrictor,  thick  and  strong,  arises  from  the  thyroid 
and  the  inferior  corau  of  the  crycoid  cartilage  behind  the  cryco- 
thyroid  muscle.  The  fibres  extend  backwards  and  inwards,  the 
lowermost  horizontal.  The  upper  ones  ascend  obliquely,  passing 
over  the  lower  margin  of  the  inferior  constrictor,  joining  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  median  raphe  behind.  The  stylo- 
phar>'ngeus  arises  from  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  internally, 
and  passes  downwards  to  reach  the  pharynx  beneath  the  muscular 
layer  to  the  mucous  membrane,  joining  with  the  fibres  of  the  palato- 
pharyngeus,  and  finally  to  be  inserted  into  the  border  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage.  The  palato  pharyngeus  arises  from  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  soft  palate  by  two  heads,  which  are  separated  by  the  insertion 
of  the  levator  palati,  one  or  two  narrow  bundles  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  these  latter  bundles  form  the 
Eustachian  tube,  being  called  the  salpingo  pharyngeus.  It  is 
inserted  by  a  narrow,  thin  fasciculus  into  the  posterior  border  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  near  the  base  of  the  superior  cornu,  and  by  a 
broad  expansion  into  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  pharynx  at  its  lower 
part.  It  approximates  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  depresses  the  soft 
palate  and  elevates  the  pharynx.  The  muscular  movements  of  the 
pharynx  are  those  provided  for  by  the  three  constrictor  muscles, 
which  practically  constitute  one  muscle  divided  into  three  portions. 
They  seem  to  be  arranged  in  a  manner  to  gi\  e  the  most  vigorous  con- 
strictor action,  together  with  a  firm  support  to  the  pharyngeal  wall, 
which  is  still  secured  in  the  muscular  layers  overlapping  each  other 
between  each  of  their  divisions.  Used  as  a  sounding-board  it  ena- 
bles the  air  to  pass  upwards  through  its  cavity.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  used  as  a  passage  for  food,  the  lower  portion  of  the  pharynx  has 
greater  muscular  power,  and,  consequently,  forces  that  which 
comes  in  the  embrace  of  the  inferior  constrictor  immediately  down 
into  the  oesophagus,  rendering  the  upper  portion  freer  to  allow  air 
to  pass  to  the  larnyx.  There  seems  to  be  formed,  in  some 
instances,  along  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx,  a  curve  forward, 
covered  by  mucous  membrane,  to  the  origin  of  the  palato  pharyn- 
geus muscle.  This  fold  is  known  as  the  plica  salpingo-phanyngea. 
It  seems  to  be  part  of  the  palato-pharyngeus  muscle,  which  has  the 
connection  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  as  already 
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described.  This  fold  is  very  readily  seen  in  those  persons  suffering 
from  cleft  palate,  for  in  these  individuals  where  the  cleft  is  both  in 
the  soft  and  hard  palate,  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull 
can  be  seen.  The  action  of  this  salpingo  pharyngeus,  forming 
this  plico  salpingo  pharyngeus,  is  readily  seen  when  the  superior 
constrictor  muscle  is  brought  into  action,  in  the  effort  to  close  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx  to  produce  the  sound  of  *'  a."  This 
plica  salpingo  pharyngeus  comes  in  contact  with  the  lateral  and 
posterior  margins  of  the  soft  palate,  the  uvula  fitting  into  the 
centre  of  the  pharynx,  which,  at  this  point,  is  practically  almost 
immovable,  and  prevents  the  sound  from  passing  through  the  nasal 
cavity  when  such  apposition  takes  place,  as  I  have  observed  in  a 
man  of  twenty,  where  there  was  a  double  hair-lip,  double  cleft  hard 
and  soft  palate. 

jVcfvi's, — The  nervous  supply  to  the  pharynx  is  through  the 
pharyngeal  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  and  the  glossopharyngeal 
nerves.  Its  mucous  membrane  is  supplied  with  general  sensation, 
and  the  constrictor  muscles  with  motion,  the  lower  constrictor 
receiving  additional  innervation  from  the  external  laryngeal  nerve. 

Arteries. — The  blood  supply  is  derived  from  the  ascending 
phar5'ngeal  of  the  external  carotid,  terminal  branches  of  the  in- 
ternal maxillary,  the  vidian,  descending  palatine,  and  the  superior 
pharyngeal  from  the  facial,  the  ascending  palatine,  and  the  tonsillar, 
and  a  few  twigs  from  the  thyroid  arteries.  The  veins  form  a  dense 
network  on  the  fibrous  layer;  those  on  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
pharynx  empty  into  the  facial  vein,  while  those  on  the  upper  part 
empty  into  the  internal  jugular,  or  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus. 

Physiology  of  the  Fauces, — I  will  not  go.  upon  this  occasion, 
into  the  part  that  the  pharynx  plays  in  deglutition,  but  will  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  action  that  these  parts  take  in  the  production  of 
articulation.  The  column  of  air  emerging  from  the  lungs  is  thrown 
into  vibrations  by  the  vocal  bands,  thereby  producmg  sound-waves. 
These  are  converted  into  articular  language  by  the  soft  palate, 
tongue,  cheeks  and  lips.  The  palate,  for  the  most  part,  seems  to  act 
as  already  described,  as  a  switch,  turning  the  sound-wave,  at  the 
will  of  the  individual,  into  the  nasal  or  the  aural  cavity,  or  allowing 
it  to  pass  through  both.  Timbre  is  the  peculiar  quality,  or  clang, 
which  depends  upon  the  shape  of  all  the  cavities  connected  with 
the  larynx.  Of  all  the  cavities  in  the  production  of  articulate 
speech,  the  aural  cavity  is  the  only  one  that  has  the  peculiarity  of 
changing  its  fundamental  tone ;    by  that  I   mean  the  vibration,  or 
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tone,  to  which  that  cavity  will  resound  when  a  tuning-fork  is  placed 
in  front  of  it,  or  you  can  obtain  the  fundamental  tone  of  this  cavity 
in  its  varied  positions  by  holding  the  mouth  open,  changing  the 
position  of  the  tongue,  and  at  the  same  time  tapping  the  side  of  the 
cheek. 

For  the  anatomy  of  the  tongue  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
volume  of  "  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  First  Summer  Meet- 
ing," pages  1 1 6,  1 1 8. 

There  are  certain  vowels  that  are  not  pronounced  with  a  nasal 
twang.  These  are  "  a  "  and  "  i."  The  difficulty  when  attempting  to 
produce  these  vowels  in  conjunction  with  nasality,  is  because  when 
'*  i  "  is  sounded,  the  mouth  is  so  narrow  that  when  the  passage  to 
the  nose  is  open,  the  air  passes  almost  completely  through  the 
latter,  whilst  the  small  amount  passing  through  the  mouth  scarcely 
suffices  to  produce  a  sound.  According  to  Wheatstone  and  Von 
Helmholtz,  if  the  vowels  are  sounded  in  an  audible  tone,  that  is 
along  with  the  sound  from  the  larynx,  the  fundamental  tone  of  the 
vocal  cavity  strengthens  in  a  characteristic  manner  the  correspond- 
ing partial  tones  present  in  the  laryngeal  sound.  From  what  has 
preceded,  you  will  observe  that  the  consonant  sounds  are  not  pro- 
duced by  the  larynx,  but  are  noises  which  are  produced  in  certain 
parts  of  the  resonance  chamber. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  give  you  an  extended  description 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  aural  and  nasal  cavities  in  the  production 
of  the  various  vowels  and  consonants.  I  will  therefore  have  to  refer 
you  to  the  very  excellent  work  of  Landois  and  Stirling  on  "  Human 
Physiology  "  (Fourth  edition),  for  a  more  extended  description  of 
this  part. 

There  are  certain  pathological  variations  in  the  voice  and 
speech  which  might  be  of  interest.  According  to  Gerhardt,  if  one 
of  the  vocal  bands  is  paralyzed,  the  voice  becomes  impure  and  fal- 
setto-like. It  may  be  possible  to  feel  the  vibration  in  the  larynx  only 
upon  one  side,  under  such  conditions.  According  to  Turck  and 
Schintzler,  in  the  production  of  a  double  sound,  or  diphthongia,  the 
double  tone  occurs  because  the  vocal  bands  touch  at  some  point 
of  their  course,  the  glottis  being,  under  such  circumstances,  divided 
into  two  unequal  portions,  each  producing  its  own  soimd.  Ordinary 
hoarseness  may  be  caused  by  a  roughness,  swelling,  or  laceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  vocal  bands,  when  if  these  cords  touch 
one  another  in  the  act  of  speaking,  the  voice  cracks,  or  speech  is 
broken.  Disease  of  the  pharynx,  naso-pharynx  and  the  uvula  will 
also  produce  changes  in  the  voice  of  a  reflex  character.     Paralysis 
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of  the  soft  palate,  as  well  as  fissure  of  the  soft  palate,  or  cleft  in  the 
hard  and  soft  palate  together,  cause  a  nasal  timbre  to  all  vowel 
sounds.  Paralysis  rendering  difficult  the  normal  formation  of  con 
sonants,  the  resonance  is  imperfect,  while  the  explosives  are  irregu- 
lar, owing  to  the  air  escaping  through  the  nose.  Paralysis  of  the 
tongue  weakens  "  i,"  and  '*  e  "  and  *'  a  "  are  less  easily  produced. 
In  paralysis  of  the  lips,  as  in  facial  paralysis  (Bell's  palsy),  the  articu- 
lation of  the  consonants  of  the  first  position  must  be  interfered  with. 
When  the  nose  is  closed,  under  such  circumstances,  the  speech  has 
a  characteristic  sound. 


LECTURE  III— AFTERNOON,  JULY  6,  1892. 

Refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  First  Summer 
Meeting,  pages  49-63. 


LECTURE  IV— JULY  7,  1892. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  HEARING. 

In  persons* of  normal  hearing  the  sound-wave  is  transmitted 
through  the  external  auditory  canal  to  the  tympanum.  This  being 
set  in  motion,  causes  the  handle  of  the  malleus  to  vibrate,  produc- 
ing a  like  motion  in  the  long  process  of  the  incus,  which  is 
in  turn  transmitted  to  the  stapes,  and  by  the  stapes  to  the  perilymph 
in  the  internal  ear,  through  the  perilymph  to  the  membranous  laby- 
rinth, and  finally  to  the  endolymph  contained  in  the  membranous 
labyrinth,  to  the  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  auditory 
nerve  being  irritated,  transmits  the  sensation  to  the  brain. 

The  mechanism  of  the  three  portions,  namely,  the  external, 
the  middle,  and  the  internal  ear,  I  will  now  take  up.  The  conduc- 
tion of  the  sound  to  the  membrana  tympani  by  the  external  ear 
and  auditory  canal  is  transmitted  in  four  ways ;  most  directly  by 
the  vibration  of  the  air  in  the  external  auditory  canal ;  next 
through  the  cartilaginous  walls  of  the  external  car  and  pinna ; 
third,  by  the  resonance  of  the  column  of  air;  and,  fourth,  by  the 
vibrations  transmitted  to  it  through  the  bones  of  the  skull.  To 
differentiate  between  trouble  in  the  external  auditory  canal  and 
trouble  in  the  internal  ear,  and  to  show  the  more  direct  transmission 
of  sound,  if  a  tuning-fork  is  struck  and  placed  between  the  teeth 
and  held  until  all  appreciable  sound  is  lost,  the  ear  being  previously 
stopped  with  cotton  :  if,  now,  the  tuning-fork    is  taken   from  the 
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mouth  and  held  opposite  the  external  canal  (the  cotton  being 
removed)  some  vibrations  may  still  be  heard.  However,  if  some 
obstruction  has  taken  place  in  the  external  auditory  canal  and  the 
hearing  be  impaired,  if  a  resounding  body  is  placed  in  contact  with 
the  cartilage,  it  may  be  appreciated.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore, 
that  if  in  a  deaf  person  the  conduction  is  still  normal  through  the 
cranial  bones,  then  the  cause  of  deafness  is  not  in  the  nervous  part 
of  the  ear,  but  in  the  external  sound-conducting  part  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  7niddle  ear,  as  I  have  already  alluded  to,  is  lined  by  the 
same  mucous  membrane  as  that  lining  the  pharynx.  This  mem- 
brane surrounds  the  inner  surface  of  the  tympanum  and  the  ear 
bones,  and  is  continued  into  the  pharynx  through  the  Eustachian 
tube.  The  bones,  as  I  have  indicated,  are  suspended  in  the  tym- 
panum by  ligaments  which  allow  rotation  to  take  place  around  a 
common  axis,  drawn  from  the  processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus  to 
the  short  process  of  the  incus.  Rotation  of  both  ossicles  around 
this  axis  occurs  in  a  plane  vertical  to  the  plane  of  the  membrana 
tympani.  During  rotation  the  head  of  the  malleus  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  incus  take  directly  the  opposite  direction  to  the  parts 
lying  below,  namely,  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  the  long  pro- 
cess of  the  incus.  The  movement  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus 
must  therefore  follow  the  membrana  tympani,  and  vice  versa^.-whWe 
the  movement  of  the  stapes  is  connected  with  the  movement  of 
the  long  process  of  the  incus.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  long  process  of  the  malleus  is  two-thirds  longer  than  the 
incus.  The  excursion,  therefore,  of  the  incus,  however  slight, 
would  increase  the  action  of  the  malleus,  and  conversely,  increased 
action  of  the  stapes,  through  this  process  of  the  incus,  would  in- 
crease the  action  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  The  vibration  of 
the  membrana  tympani  inward  causes  a  less  extensive,  but  a  more 
powerful  movement  of  the  foot  of  the  stapes  against  the  perilymph 
of  the  labyrinth.  As  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  lodged  in  solid 
bone,  and  the  ossicles  can  move  in  this  cavity  by  means  of  their 
ligaments  and  muscles,  the  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani  are 
directly  transmitted  to  the  perilymph  of  the  labyrinth.  The  mem- 
brana tympani  is  nearly  thirty  times  larger  than  the  finestra  ovalis, 
the  relation  in  the  size  being  represented  by  a  funnel.  The  length 
of  the  handle  of  the  malleolar  lever  is  g}4  mm. ;  the  length  of  the 
short,  or  stapedial  arm,  through  the  long  process  of  the  incus, 
is  6}4  nini. ;  so  that  the  latter  moves  less  than  the  former,  but  what 
is  lost  in  extent  is  gained  in  force. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  action  of  the  tensor  tympani  and  the 
stapedius  muscles,  and  will  not  again  allude  to  them. 

Pathological  Conditions. — As  the  membrani  tympani  is  covered 
by  two  layers,  derived  from  the  skin  and  the  mucuous  membrane, 
the  outer  one  connected  with  the  skin  of  the  external  auditory  canal, 
and  the  inner  one  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum, and  as  these  parts  are  particularly  affected  by  eruptive  dis- 
eases, inflammation  may  be  set  up  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
which,  if  not  relieved,  will  go  from  a  catarrhal  condition  to  death 
of  the  ossicles,  causing  perforation  of  the  membrane,  anchylosis  of 
the  bones,  effusions  of  inflammatory  material  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  between  the  layers  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  finally, 
an  effusion  of  pus  in  this  cavity.  As,  however,  you  do  not  usually 
see  the  cases  when  the  early  symptoms  of  trouble  are  present,  I  will 
merely  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  important  measures  for 
the  relief  of  deafness  caused  by  this  inflammatory  action. 

Hearing  is  interfered  with  in  thickening  and  perforation  of  the 
membrana  tympani.  When  disease  has  gone  so  far  as  to  cause 
anchylosis  of  the  bones,  this  may  be  partially  restored  by  exercise 
of  the  membrana  tympani.  When  death  of  the  bones  has  taken 
place,  the  membrana  tympani  must  be  entirely  removed  with  the 
malleus  and  incus,  and  the  hearing  will  again  be  restored,  as  has 
occurred  in  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Burnett,  of  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  Sexton,  of  New  York,  and  others.  In  these  cases  the  stapes  is 
not  interfered  with. 

Physiology  of  the  Internal  Ear, — The  vibrations  of  the  foot  of 
the  stapes  in  the  finestra  ovalis  give  rise  to  waves  in  the  perilymph 
within  the  osseous  labyrinth.  The  perilymph,  in  turn,  transmits 
these  waves  to  the  membranous  labyrinth.  They  are  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  endolymph  lying  in  the  saccule  and  utricle,  and  these 
communicate  anteriorly  with  the  cochlea  and  posteriorly  with  the 
semi-circular  canals.  We  have  practically,  then  a  sound-conducting 
apparatus,  as  well  as  a  sound-perceiving  apparatus.  In  the  former 
we  have  the  outer  ear  and  external  meatus,  the  middle  ear  with  its 
contents  and  the  parts  that  open  into  it.  The  latter  consists  of  the 
internal  ear,  the  expansion  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  labyrinth, 
the  nerve  and  the  sound  perceiving  and  interpreting  centres  in  the 
brain.  The  functions  of  the  semi-circular  canals  seem  to  preside 
over  co-ordination,  and  the  collection  of  sonorous  undulations 
from  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  The  cochlea  seems  to  have  been 
constructed  for  the  reception  and  spreading  out  of  the  nerve  fibres 
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of  the  auditory  nerve  over  a  wide  extent  of  surface.  In  the  cochlea 
we  have  to  do  with  a  series  of  apparatus  adapted  for  performing 
sympathetic  vibrations  with  wonderful  exactness.  We  have  here 
what  might  be  called  a  musical  instrument,  which  is  de- 
signed, not  to  produce  sounds,  but  to  render  them  per- 
ceptible, and  which  is  similar  in  construction  to  artificial  musi- 
cal instruments,  but  which  far  surpasses  them  in  delicacy,  as  well 
as  in  the  simplicity  of  its  execution.  Hence  it  is  that  the  organ  of 
Corti  has  been  likened  to  the  keys  of  a  piano ;  but  while  in  a 
piano  every  string  must  have  a  separate  hammer,  by  means  of 
which  certain  sound  is  produced,  the  ear  possesses  a  single 
hammer  of  an  ingenious  form  in  its  ear  bones,  which  can  make 
every  string  of  the  organ  of  Corti  sound  separately.  There  are 
three  thousand  rods  of  Corti  in  the  human  ear.  This  would  give 
about  four  hundred  to  each  of  the  seven  octaves  which  the  human 
ear  can  appreciate.  Thus  we  have  about  thirty-two  for  each  semi- 
tone. According  to  Weber,  an  accomplished  musician  can  appre- 
ciate the  one-sixty-fourth  of  a  tone.  Every  normal  ear  is  able  to 
distinguish  musical  tones  from  noises.  It  is  possible,  by  means  of 
this  portion  of  the  ear,  to  determine  that  different  tones  have  a 
different  pitch  ;  thus,  as  in  the  minor  chord  and  in  the  major  chord. 
The  lowest  note  that  the  ear  can  perceive  is  from  sixteen  to  thirty- 
two  vibrations  per  second ;  the  highest  note  forty  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  vibrations  per  second.  It  is  rare,  however,  to 
find  these  high  tones  perceptible  over  thirty-five  thousand 
vibrations  per  second.  When  the  tensor  tympani  is  contracted, 
the  perception  may  be  increased  for  tones  three  thousand  to  five 
thousand  vibrations  higher,  but  very  rarely.  Perception  of  high 
tones  may  be  abnormally  acute.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
tension  of  the  sound-conducting  apparatus  is  much  increased. 
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School  of  Practice. 


First  Year  Class  from  the  Clarke  Institution,  Northampton. 

Class  from  the  Grammar  Department  of  the   Horace   Mann 
School,  Boston. 

Sixth  Grade  Class  from   the  ^Pennsylvania  Institution,   Phila- 
delphia. 

Answers  to  Questions. 

Appendix. 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICE. 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  June  29. 

Miss  Yale:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  May  we  be  allowed  a 
few  words  of  explanation  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Practice 
School,  so  called.  First :  Its  purpose  is  to  show  methods  of  in- 
struction ;  that,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  show  results, 
we  grant,  but  that  is  not  our  purpose.  Our  teachers  have  not 
brought  pupils  here  to  give  daily  exhibitions ;  they  have  brought 
them  here  to  illustrate  methods  of  work.  It  is  especially  necessary 
that  this  be  kept  in  mind,  as,  often,  step  after  step  will  be  passed 
over  rapidly,  simply  to  indicate  the  order  of  work.  A  single  point 
more  fully  illustrated  would  make  a  better  exhibition,  but  would 
not  be  so  practically  helpful  as  the  development  of  a  method.  Had 
we  ten  months  instead  of  ten  days,  we  might  do  new  work  each 
day — actually  teach  new  principles,  but  all  work  of  this  sort  has  in 
it  a  large  time  element.  We  do  not  attempt  in  our  own  school- 
rooms to  teach  all  the  sounds  of  the  English  language  and  the  diffi- 
cult combinations  of  them  in  a  few  minutes  per  day  during  ten 
days.  We  certainly  cannot  do  more  here  than  there.  We  must 
bring  here  pupils  having  actually  accomplished  a  certain  grade  of 
work  that  their  knowledge  may  balance  this  time  element  which 
we  cannot  bring.  We  can  then  pass  rapidly  over  the  steps  with 
which  the  pupils  have  already  become  familiar,  by  this  means  clearly 
setting  forth  the  steps  in  the  process  of  development. 

In  accordance  with  this  theory  we  have  classes  to  occupy 
fifteen  minutes  per  day.  The  first  is  a  class  at  the  close  of  ten 
months*  instruction.  With  this  class  each  day's  exercises  will  cover 
a  period  of  a  little  over  a  month.  (The  ten  months'  record  of  the 
teacher's  note  book  must  be  reviewed  in  eight  days.)  The  other 
classes  will  show  later  years'  work.  From  the  Philadelphia  school 
and  the  Horace  Mann  School  we  shall  have  the  work  of  higher 
grades  shown  through  several  days  in  succession. 

A  few  minutes  each  afternoon  will  be  given  to  the  answering  of 
questions.  These  questions  have  been  gathered  from  different 
schools,  and  we  have  endeavored  by  sending  them  out  in  advance 
to  secure  at  least  one  or  two  answers  to  each  question.  We  shall 
be  grateful  for  answers  or  remarks,  or  additional  questions. 

In  order  to  make  quite  certain  that  we  have  the  best  wine  last, 
the  last  hour  of  the  afternoon — originally  assigned  to  practice 
work — has  been  given  to  Dr.  Bell  for  a  lesson  in  Visible^Speech. 
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FIRST  YEAR  CLASS  FROM  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION. 

Miss  Yale  :  This  class  consists  of  three  congenitally  deaf 
children.  They  entered  school  in  September  last,  at  eight,  nine,  and 
ten  years  of  age.  Neither  child  had  received  previous  instruction. 
These  pupils  have  been  members  of  an  entering  class  of  twenty-two 
pupils,  taught  most  of  the  year  in  two  divisions.  The  two  teachers, 
Miss  June  Yale  and  Miss  Gawith,  who  have  taught  these  divisions, 
have  consented,  at  the  request  of  some  of  our  friends,  to  go  rapidly 
over  the  work  of  the  year.  The  first  month's  work  which  will  be 
hastily  reviewed  to-day  will  consist  of  exercises  planned  to  develop 
attention,  observation,  and  imitation.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  work 
as  kindergarten  work,  though  some  of  the  exercises  are  kinder- 
garten exercises  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  deaf  We  have  adopted 
this  plan  of  introductory  work,  because  we  have  found  that  by  so 
doing  we  could  secure  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  greater  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  language  and  speech  than  by  any  other  plan  we 
have  tried. 

[At  this  point  the  class  was  brought  forward.] 

Miss  Yale  :  Gymnastics. 

[Simple  movement  of  the  hands  and  arms,  walking  and 
running,  the  pupils  watching  the  teacher  and  imitat- 
ing her  movements.*] 

Miss  Yale  :  Color. 

[Matching  colors  in  wool,  silk,  paper,  splints,  etc.] 

Miss  Yale  :  Splint  laying. 

[Pupils  followed  the  teacher  in  laying  simple  designs 
which  were  reproduced  on  the  black-board  with  col- 
ored crayons.] 

Miss  Yale  :  Form,  recognized  by  sight. 

Miss  Yale:  Gymnastics  of  the  face. 

[Opening  and  shutting  the  eyes  and  mouth.  Lip  positions 
for  vowels,  as  ah,  au^  oo,  etc.] 

Miss  Yale  :  Diagram. 

[Outline  of  pupil's  profile  on  the  black-board.  The 
pupils  pointed  to  different  parts — eye,  nose,  mouth, 
etc.] 

Miss  Yale  :  Pictures. 

[Matching  pictures  of  similar  design.] 

*  By  request  a  full  description  of  these  exercises  has  been  written  and 
may  be  found  in  the  ••  Appendix." 
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Thursday  Afternoon,  June  30. 

Miss  Yale:  We  will  take  up  this  afternoon  with  our  little 
class,  the  outline  of  the  second  month's  work.  The  first  is  simply 
a  lip  reading  exercise. 

Miss  June  Yale  :  Come,  run,  jump,  etc. ;  ball,  cart,  etc. 

Miss  Yale  :  In  giving  these  elements  to-day  we  do  not  stop 
to  develop  them,  but  simply  to  indicate  the  order  in  which  they 
were  taught. 

[Sixteen  of  the  elementary  English  sounds  were  given.] 

Miss  Yale  :  In  regard  to  these  children's  voices,  two  of  them 
were  as  disagreeable  voices  last  September  as  we  have  ever  had. 
This  child's  voice  (Louise's)  was  one  of  the  highest  and  most  dis- 
agreeable; this  one's  (Goldie's)  was  very  low,  but  hardly  less  dis- 
agreeable ;  this  little  girl's  voice  (Bella's)  was  not  especially  dis- 
agreeable. 

Miss  Yale:  These  are  consonant  combinations. 

ifpy  ^*A  ^P>  etc.] 
Miss  Yale  :  In  a  few  words  I  wish  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
these  exercises,  beginning  with  work  on  form.  We  have  felt  for  the 
last  few  years  that  greater  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  touch  might 
aid  in  securing  sounds  whose  positions  were  not  visible,  and  that  the 
perception  of  vibration  might  modify  disagreeable  voices.  We  have 
therefore  planned  a  series  of  exercises,  beginning  with  these  geo- 
metrical solids  and  going  down  through  successive  steps  until  we 
come  to  the  perception  of  vibration  itself 

[Pupils  selected  by  touch  alone  a  number  of  small  geo- 
metrical solids.] 

Miss  Yale:  The  forms  which  were  recognized  yesterday  by 
sight,  are  to  be  recognized  to-day  by  touch. 

Miss  Yale  :    This  is  recognition  of  length  by  touch.     The 
little  girl  measures  the  object  with  her  fingers.     These  balls  are  of 
unequal  weight,  though  of  very   nearly  the  same  size  and  color. 
The  child  will  indicate  which  is  the  heavier. 
[Sticks,  pencils,  balls.] 

Miss  Yale  :  They  will  recognize  the  number  of  spots  shown 
on  the  number  block  and  show  the  same  with  the  cubes. 

Miss  Yale:  This  is  work  on  the  face  diagram.  - 

[Pupils  compared  parts  of  the  face  with  the  parts  of  a 
manikin's  face  and  then  with  an  outline  drawing  on 
the  blackboard.] 

Miss  Yale:  This  is  net-work  drawing  on  the  ordinary  kinder- 
garten slates.  Simple  designs  are  given  at  first.  Later  they  are 
often  reproduced  from  memory. 
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Friday  Afternoon,  July  i. 

Miss  Yale  :  We  have  reviewed  the  first  and  second  month's 
exercises  of  this  class;  to-day  we  shall  review  the  work  for  the 
third  month. 

This  is  an  exercise  in  tongue  gymnastics  in  advance  of  that 

given  in  yesterday's  work.     The  positions  are  more  definite  and 

exact  than  those  taken  previously. 

[Exercises   taken  from    Guttmann*s  "Gymnastics  of  the 
Voice/'] 

Several  questions  having  been  asked  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
strange  position  of  these  sounds  on  the  blackboard  yesterday,  I  will 
explain :  We  are  building  up  a  chart  which  will  stand  when  com- 
pleted, like  this  (printed  chart  shown ;  see  "  Appendix.'*)  We  pro- 
pose that  these  written  charts  shall  be  the  measure  of  work  done. 
The  order  in  which  these  sounds  were  given  yesterday  was  the 
order  in  which  they  are  usually  taught. 

[Elementary  sounds  were  given  and  written  on  the  black- 
board to  form  a  chart.] 

Miss  Yale:  This  is  an  exercise  in  articulation. 
[Elementary  sounds  were  given.] 

Miss  Yale:    This  exercise  consists  in   reading  combinations 
from  the  lips,  repeating  them  and  writing  them. 
\Shoot,  tot,  farm,  boat,  etc.] 

Miss  Yale  :  They  will  write  these  phonetically. 

Dr.  Noyes  :  Do  you  see  any  objections  to  giving  the  meaning 
of  the  words  at  the  same  time? 

Miss  Yale  :  We  do  not  wish  to  spend  time  to  do  that  at  this 
point.  We  find  that  we  have  accomplished  more  language  work 
by  the  end  of  the  year  by  getting  the  pupils  ready  through  this 
preparatory  work,  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  read  from  the 
lips  quickly  and  easily,  and  pronounce  words  readily  when  given 
to  them. 

Miss  Yale  :  This  work  is  done  by  touch.  These  are  geome- 
trical forms  and  surfaces  alike  in  all  respects  except  outline.  The 
single  form  is  given  ;  the  child  feels  the  outline  and  then  finds  the 
same  figure  among  those  upon  this  board.  Yesterday  we  spoke  of 
this  exercise  as  one  for  the  cultivation  of  touch,  intended,  in  the 
end  to  develop  perception  of  vibrations. 

The  texture  of  these  fabrics  varies,  although  alike  in  color. 
They  are  made  of  fine  and  coarse  wool,  silk  and  satin.  Their 
position  on  the  hoop  is  not  a  guide  to  the  child  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  moved  about  frequently. 
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[An  exercise  in  distinguishing  by  touch  materials  of 
different  texture.  The  pieces  of  cloth  being  fastened 
to  a  hoop  they  could  be  felt  of  between  the  fingers.] 

Miss  Yale:    These   cloths  are  plush,  satin  and  silk.     The 

pupil  cannot  take  the  materials  between  the  fingers  as  before.    She 

feels  only  the  surface, 

[For  this  exercise  the  materials  are  pasted  on  a  card  and 
the  surface  distinguished  by  touch.] 

Miss  Yale:  The  size  and  character  of  these  strings  the 
child  must  determine  solely  by  touch.  They  are  loosely  twisted 
cords,  closely  twisted  ones,  fine  wire,  gut,  and  thread.  One  of 
these  single  strings  being  given  the  child  he  finds  its  duplicate 
among  the  strings  on  the  board. 

Before  using  this  guitar  we  use  other  stringed  instruments. 
We  also  use  the  piano.  The  child  puts  her  hand  upon  the  bridge, 
and  tells  by  the  vibration  which  string  was  struck.  We  have  not 
tried  intermediate  tones  much  ;  some  of  them  take  one  intermedi- 
ate tone,  and  all  can  distinguish  the  diflerence  of  an  octave  on  the 
piano. 

Mr.  Elmendorf:  Have  they  been  shown  that  certain  strings 
produce  certain  vibrations,  heavy  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
string  vibrated  ? 

Miss  Yale:  They  have  been  shown  which  string  was  struck 
when  they  felt  a  certain  vibration,  and  after  that  they  determine 
which  string  is  struck  by  touch  alone. 

Mr.  Elmendorf  :  Then  this  simply  gives  them  practice  in 
distinguishing  between  slow  or  coarse  and  rapid  or  fine  vibration. 

Miss  Yale:  Yes. 


Miss  Yale:  We  give  all  simple  directions  by  lip  reading  from 
the  first.  The  children  learn  to  recognize  names  of  objects  and  of 
actions  in  this  way  before  they  attempt  to  speak  the  same  words. 

Miss  June  Yale  :  (To  the  class.) 

Give  me  a  book. 

Give  me  a  ball. 

Give  me  a  box. 

Give  me  a  dog. 

Give  me  a  basket. 

Jump. 

Walk. 

Give  me  a  cat. 
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Miss  Yale  :  Our  reason  for  not  allowing  the  children  to  speak 
during  these  early  afternoons  of  this  week  is  that  we  are  attempting 
to  show  a  method,  not  results  in  any  sense,  and  we  wish  to  keep 
that  point  before  you  constantly.  This  day  represents  the  work  of 
a  certain  month,  and  at  that  period  these  children  were  not  speak- 
ing these  words. 

Miss  June  Yale  :  (To  the  class.) 

Sit  down. 

Clap  your  hands. 

Give  me  a  top. 

Give  me  a  ball. 

Run. 

Walk. 

Jump. 

Hop. 

Miss  Yale:  We  will  go  on  with  the  work  on  the  same  dia- 
gram that  was  used  yesterday. 

[Teacher  represented  on  an  outline  drawing  different 
positions  of  the  vocal  organs  and  the  children  as- 
sumed them.]     Lips  shut,  point  of  tongue  shut,  etc. 

Mr.  Kirkhuff  :  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  they  are  saying  ? 

Miss  Yale:  They  are  simply  taking  positions  indicated  in  the 
diagram. 

Dr.  Noves  :  How  long  do  you  pursue  this  method  before  they 
begin  to  take  up  the  knowledge  of  words  and  the  meaning  of 
words  ? 

Miss  Yale  :  They  have  had  the  meaning  of  words  from  the 
lips  from  the  outset.  We  usually  begin  giving  them  language  about 
the  holidays.  Some  classes  complete  this  preparatory  work  sooner 
than  that ;  others  a  little  later. 

Mr.  Ray  :  How  many  do  you  usually  put  into  a  class  ? 

Miss  Yale  :  There  were  eleven  in  this  class  until  the  middle 
of  the  year,  then  the  class  was  reduced  to  eight. 


Saturday  Afternoon,  July  2. 

Miss  Yale  :  This  afternoon  we  will  beein  our  work  with  exer- 
cises  of  the  fourth  month  of  our  school  year. 

This  is  work  on  vibration.  The  child  closes  its  eyes,  then 
opens  them  and  points  to  the  string,  the  vibration  of  which  she 
felt. 

[Zithern  was  used.] 
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Miss  Yale:  The  figure  "2"  over  cnv  (^.)  distinguishes  this 

from  the  other  sound  of  the  same  letters. 

[The  remaining  elementary  sounds  were  given  and  the 
spellings  which  represent  them.  See  printed  charts 
in  the  "  Appendix."] 

Miss  Yale:  Reading  combinations  and  writing  them. 
[Marky  star^  boXy  cart,  etc.] 

Dr.  Bell  :  What  have  you  there  ?  I  observe  the  child  in  the 
middle  made  mistakes  several  times.  Were  the  combinations  all 
the  same  to  her  eye  ? 

Miss  Gawith  :  Yes,  she  wrote  and  then  I  told  her  "  no  "  be- 
cause I  wanted  her  to  reason  that  if  it  was  not  /  or  b,  it  must  be  m. 
[The  combination  mark  was  given.] 

Dr.  Bell  :  Now,  what  did  she  write  there  ? 

Miss  Gawith  :  Gart — she  should  have  written  cart 

Dr.  Noyes  :  Are  those  new  words  to  them  ? 

Miss  Gawith  :  Some  are  not  and  some  are. 

Miss  Yale  :  They  are  not  words  to  the  pupils,  only  combina- 
tions ;  they  do  not  expect  words  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Crouter  :  Are  those  combinations  entirely  new  to  them  ? 

Miss  Gawith  :  Some  are  and  some  are  not. 

Miss  Yale  :  Further  work  on  the  diagram. 

[Positions  for  simple  elementary  sounds  shown  on  the 
diagram  and  read  by  the  children.] 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  July  5. 

Miss  Yale  :    The  work  of  this  little  class  to-day  covers  the 
month  of  January  and  a  part  of  February. 

An   exercise  in  vibration,    using  three  strings,    three  tones, 
instead  of  two,  as  on  previous  days. 
[A  guitar  was  used.] 

The  President:  Which  is  the  one  she  has  difficulty  with  ? 

Miss  Gawith  :  The  lowest. 

Miss  Yale  :  Work  on  the  diagram  as  before. 

[Positions  for  the  more  difficult  elementary  sounds  were 
represented  by  the  teacher  and  read  by  the  child- 
ren.] 

Miss  Yale  :  Action  work. 

[I  ran.  A  girl  threw  a  ball. 

I  fell.  A  girl  ate  some  candy. 

You  wrote.  A  girl  wrote  a  letter.] 
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Miss  Yale:  We  are  accustomed* to  teach  print  very  early  in 

the'year.     This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  used  the  chart  with 

the  printed  characters  on  it. 

[Printed  chart  of  elements  was  used.     Words  were  read 
from  print.] 

Miss  Yale:  Exercises  in  lip-reading. 

Miss  Gawith  :    [Put  on  your  hat.     Brush  your  hair.     Give 
me  a  book,  etc  ] 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  July  6. 

Miss  Yale  :  Our  first  work  is  with  the  little  class  we  have  had 

for  several  successive  days. 

Work  on  vibration ;  comparison  of  tones. 

[The  teacher  gave  a  low  tone,  the  child  feeling  the  vibra- 
tion in  her  throat,  repeated  it  and  found  a  string  on 
the  guitar  which  would  produce  a  low  note.] 

Miss  Yale  :  This  is  the  beginning  of  question  work. 

[Simple  questions  about  different  objects  were  asked.] 

Mr.  Crouter  :  I  should  like  to  inquire  if  the  work  of  the 
first  year  in  your  school  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting. 

Miss  Yale  :  It  was  not  intended  to  publish  more  than  the 
work  that  is  done  here,  as  indicating  the  order  of  work. 

Mr.  Crouter:  Will  you  include  the  whole  year's  work  of  the 
class  ? 

Miss  Yale  :  We  have  not  expected  to. 

Mr.  Crouter:  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  teachers 
throughout  the  country,  if  a  very  full  outline  of  the  work,  including 
manuscript  lessons  of  your  school  during  the  first  year,  could  be 
published  in  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting.     (Applause). 


Thursday  Afternoon,  July  7. 

Miss  Yale:   The  first  exercise  this  afternoon  will  be  by  the 

little  class  which  has  been  before  us  each  day. 

Vibration  work. 

[Child  with  a  very  low  voice  raised  it  by  trying  to  produce 
the  same  vibration  as  that  felt  by  her  in  the  teacher's 
throat  when  a  high  tone  was  given.] 

Q.  Do  you  love  mamma? 

A.  Yes,  I  love  mamma. 
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Q.  Do  you  want  some  water  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  want  some  water. 
Q.  Do  you  see  a  cat  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  sec  a  cat, 
Q.  Do  you  like  pie  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  like  pie. 

Miss  Yale:  Articulation. 

\Ped'pt,  ked'kt^  hopped^  zvalked,  looked  were  written  on 
the  board  ;  these  were  repeated  by  the  pupils.  Final 
^»  ^1  g  were  repeated  by  the  class  as  bp,  dt,  gk. 
Words  illustrating  different  spellings  of  o-e  were 
written.  The  first  child  reading  from  the  teacher's 
lips  wrote  rope,  boat,  no,  and  know)  the  second  wrote 
stone, goat, go,  and  sno^v.  Words  containing  different 
spellings  of  ee.    The  first  child  wrote  sheep,  me,  beans^ 

Miss  Yale. — Work  on  pronouns  and  verbs. 

Miss  Gawith  :  Put  the  pencil  into  your  pocket. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  put  the  pencil  into  my  pocket. 

Q.  Tell  Louise  what  she  did. 

A.  (Goldie  :)  You  put  the  pencil  into  your  pocket. 

Q.  What  did  Louise  do  ? 

A.  .(Bella :)  She  put  a  pencil  into  her  pocket. 

[Bella  then  wrote  on  the  board  what  she  had  said.] 
Q.  Goldie  and  Louise,  put  on  your  hats. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  ? 
A.  We  put  on  our  hats. 

[Louise  then  wrote  on  the  board  what  she  had  said.] 
Q.  What  did  Louise  and  Goldie  do  ? 
A.  They  put  on  their  hats. 

[Bella  chen  wrote  it  on  the  board.]  * 
Miss  Gawith  :  Talk  to  Goldie  and  Louise  about  their  hats. 
Bella  :  You  put  on  your  hats. 

[She  then  wrote  on  the  board :   They  put  on  their  hats.] 
Miss  Gawith  :  (Holding  a  bug  in  her  hand.)     What  is  that  ? 
Louisa :  A  bug. 
Q.  What  color  is  it? 
Goldie :  Brown, 
Q.  How  many  feet  has  it  ? 
Louise :  Six. 
Q.  Can  it  walk  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Can  it  fly  ? 
Louisa :  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  Is  it  dead  ? 
A.  No. 
Q.  Can  it  see  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  made  the  bug  ? 
Louisa:  God. 
Q.  Are  you  well  ? 
A.  I  am  well. 
Q.  Talk  to  Louisa. 
Bella  :  You  are  well  ? 
Louise  :  We  are  well. 

Q.  Goldie,  read  that.  (Referring  to  two  diagrams  on  the  board, 
one  representing  the  position  for  s  and  the  other  for  ee,) 
A.  See. 

Q.  Who  made  the  basket  ? 

A.  A  man. 

Q.  Who  made  your  dress  ? 

Louise  :  Miss  Smith  made  it. 

Q.  Who  made  that  (pin-cushion)  ? 

A.  A  girl. 

Q.  Who  made  the  flowers  ? 

Louise:  God. 

Q.  Who  made  the  book  (a  hektographed  note-book)  ? 

Goldie :  You. 

Q.  Who  made  that  leaf? 

Louise :  God. 

Q.  Who  made  the  stars  ? 

Louise :  God.     "  He  made  the  stars." 
[Each  repeated  it.] 

Miss  Yale  :  By  request  we  have  brought  in  to-day,  though 
not  as  a  part'of  our  work  here,  some  manuscript  lessons  and  some 
letters  written  by  the  pupils  of  this  class  without  assistance.  They 
were  written  on  the  last  day  of  this  term,  and  have  not  been 
corrected. 

Miss  Yale  :  The  sentences  which  are  now  being  written  on 

the  board  have  never  been  seen  by  the  children.     They   have  seen 

some  of  the  words,  but  not  the  sentences. 

[The  teacher  wrote  on  the  board,  '*  Do  you  see  how  fast 
the  snow  falls  ?  The  roof  is  white."  Each  child 
repeated  it.] 
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Miss  Yale  :  The  teacher  will  give  them  some  new  words  that 

they  have  never  had. 

Q.  What  is  that?     (Holding  up  a  match.) 

Louise  :  I  do  not  know. 

[After  the  teacher  had  pronounced  the  word,  the  tpupils 
pronounced  it  and  one  child  was  told  to  wrie  it. 
She  wrote  mach^  and  then  match,'] 

Q.  What  is  that  ?     (Holding  up  a  shawl.) 

Louise  :  A  coat. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  coat  but  a  shawl. 

[Each  repeated  the  word  shawl  in  turn.     Louise  wrote  it.] 

The  President:  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  only  pupils  from  the  Clarke  Institution  which  have  been 
before  us  have  been  in  the  lower  grades.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
more  advanced  work,  if  Master  George  Hull  would  consent  to  do 
this  before  us. 

Miss  Yale  :  Will  Miss  Sparrow  ask  George  a  few  ques- 
tions ?     George,  are  you  willing  to  answer  a  few  questions  ? 

Miss  Sparrow  :  How  long  have  you  been  at  the  Clarke  Insti- 
tution ? 

George  :  Four  years. 

Q.  Before  that  where  did  you  go  to  school  ?  A.  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Q.  Who  was  your  teacher?     A.  Dr.  Bell. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  Dr.  Bell's  pupil  ?  A.  About  two 
years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  school  altogether  ?  A.  Six 
years. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  first  went  to  Dr.  Bell's 
school  ?     A.  Four  years. 

Q.  Can  you  hear  at  all  ?     A.  Yes,  some. 

Q.  Can  you  hear  me  speak  to  you  now  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  What  can  you  hear?     A.  Noise. 

Q.  Noise  of  what  ?     A.  The  whistle  of  the  steamboat. 

Q.  Can  you  hear  the  whistle  of  the  cars  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  hear  the  noise  of  the  piano  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  hear  a  dog  bark  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  hear  your  dog  bark  ?     A.  Yes,  I  can. 

Q.  What  do  you  study  in  school  ?  A.  Arithmetic,  geography, 
history  and  language. 

Q.  Which  study  do  you  like  the  best  ?  A.  The  study  of 
language. 


Q.  Why  ?     A.  Because  it  is  the  most  important. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  you  enjoy  it  the  most  of  all  ?    A.  I  think 


so. 


Dr.  Noyes  :  What  book  do  you  like  best  to  read  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  much  about  books. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  read  the  newspapers.     A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  What  do  you  like  to  read  about  in  the  papers  ?  Base-ball 
news  ?     A.  Sometimes  I  read  about  base-ball. 

Miss  Sparrow  :  You  have  found  some  news  items  to  bring  to 
school.  What  kind  of  news  items  did  you  look  for?  What  were 
they  about  ?     A.  Flour  for  the  starving  Russians. 

Q.  What  else  ?     A.  The  turquoise  mines  of  New  Mexico. 

Q.  When  were  those  mines  first  discovered  by  the  white 
people?  Was  it  before  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  or 
after  that  ?     A.  After  Columbus  discovered  America. 

Q.  When  did  Columbus  discover  America?  A.  Oct.  12, 
1492. 

Q.  What  will  take  place  in  Chicago  in  honor  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus  ?  A.  The  celebration  of  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 

Teacher  :  You  left  out  h.  Give  the  answer  again.  (He 
did  so.) 

Q.  Are  you  going  there  ?     A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  asked  your  mother?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  she  say  ?  A.  She  said  that  she  did  not  think 
we  wcwld  go. 

Q.  Ask  your  mother  if  she  is  going  to  take  you  to  Chicago  ? 

Q.  George:  Mother,  shall  I  go  to  Chicago?  A.  I  will  see. 

Dr.  Peet  :  Do  you  wish  to  go  and  see  the  World's  Fair  ?  A. 
I  would  like  to  very  much. 

Dr.  Peet  :  Then  tell  your  mother  so. 

George:  (Turning  to  his  mother.)  I  should  like  to  go  to  the 
World's  Fair  very  much- 
Miss  Sparrow  :  Since  you  have  been  at  Lake  George,  you 
have  heard  something  about  United  States  History.  What  have 
you  heard  ? 

Q.  Did  you  watch  the  children  on  the  platform  when  they 
were  talking  about  history  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  talk  about?  A.  About  Paul  Revere's 
ride. 

Q.  Who  was  Paul  Revere  ?  A.  He  was  an  American  officer — 
no,  I  think  he  was  a  private. 
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Q.  Who  wrote  "Paul  Revere's  Ride"?  A.  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow. 

Q.  Where  did  Longfellow  live  ?     A.  Portland,  Maine. 

Q.  Where  was  his  home  during  the  last  year  of  his  life?  A. 
In  Cambridge. 

Miss  Yale:  Here  is  a  paragraph  that  one  of  the  gentlemen 
would  like  to  have  you  read. 

The  President  :  I  may  say  that  when  George  was  at  my  little 
school,  I  tested  his  hearing  carefully  at  that  time,  and  he  simply 
had  a  perception  of  sound  which  was  not  sufficient  to  be  made  of 
any  use. 

Miss  Sparrow  :  We  have  tested  his  hearing,  but  we  make  no 
use  of  the  little  which  he  has. 

George  :  (Reading  the  paragraph.)  *'  Governor  Flower  has 
pardoned  five  men  who  are  serving  terms  at  the  Sing  Sing  Prison. 
Count  five  more  votes  for  the  Democratic  ticket  at  the  next 
election." 

The  President  :  I  would  say  that  George  was  born  deaf  and 
has  never  heard  speech.  I  know  that  because  I  knew  him  a  good 
many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Booth  :  Did  you  teach  George  personally,  Dr.  Bell  ? 

The  President:  My  teachers  taught  him,  but  his  great 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  Clarke  Institution,  as  he  was  very 
young  when  with  me. 

Miss  Yale:  May  I  answer  a  question  which  has  been  asked? 
"  Why  do  you  not  have  your  pupils  speak  louder  ?  "  We  do  not  want 
them  to  do  so.  An  ordinary  child's  voice  could  not  be  heard  in 
this  room  unless  he  spoke  in  a  much  louder  tone  than  ordinarily, 
or  in  that  high  piping  tone  so  common  among  children.  They  are 
not  to  be  orators,  and  their  voices  are  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
in  ordinary  conversation. 
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CLASS  FROM  THE  GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  June  29. 

Miss  Ella  C.  Jordan  :  The  work  to-day  is  to  exhibit  the  use 
of  speech-reading  in  daily  lessons.  I  always  review  the  lesson  of 
the  previous  day  before  giving  a  new  one.  (To  the  pupils.)  You 
remember  some  time  ago  I  told  you  about  the  English  people  who 
came  to  America  to  settle.  Where  did  they  settle  ?  A.  In 
Virginia. 

Q.  Tell  me  who  first  sent  colonies  to  Virginia  ?  A.  Captain 
John  Smith. 

Q.  But  before  him  there  was  another  man ;  can  you  tell  me 
who  he  was  ?     A.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Q.  Did  he  send  more  than  one  colony  ?    A.  Yes ;  he  sent  two. 

Q.  He  sent  three  colonies ;  did  the  people  stay  in  America  ? 
A.  Not  very  long. 

Q.  Then  Captain  John  Smith  brought  some  men  to  America  ; 
where  did  they  settle  ?     A.  In  Virginia.     A.  In  Jamestown. 

Q.  Did  they  stay  in  America  ?  A.  No ;  Sir  Walter  sent  three 
colonies  ;  the  people  did  not  stay. 

Q.  Yes ;  Sir  Walter  sent  three  colonies,  and  the  people  did 
not  stay,  but  Captain  John  Smith  sent  a  colony,  and  those  people 
and  Captain  John  Smith  staid.  Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
a  man  of  whom  you  never  heard.  Some  French  people  came  and 
they  were  not  successful ;  I  won't  tell  you  any  more  about  them, 
but  I  will  tell  you  of  a  man  whose  mame  was  Champlain.  Cham- 
plain  was  a  famous  French  sea-captain.  What  does  famous  mean  ? 
A.  Well  known. 

Q.  His  fether  was  a  sea-captain;  he  came  to  America  and 
tried  to  make  a  settlement ;  upon  what  ocean  did  he  sail  ? 
A.  Atlantic. 

Q.  Yes ;  and  through  the  St.  Lawrence  River ;  where  is  it  ? 
A.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  North  America. 

Q.  Humphrey  says  in  the  northeastern  part  of  North  America. 
I  should  say  north  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Another  Frenchman  had  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  before, 
but  he  did  not  stay  there.  Champlain  sailed  up  the  river  and 
settled  in  a  place  called  Quebec.  Have  you  studied  about  Quebec 
in  Geography  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  He  settled  in  Quebec  because  he  wanted  to  open  a  fur 
trade ;  do  you  know  what  a  fur  trade  is  ?     A.  No. 
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Q.  Who  lived  in  America  before  the  white  people  came? 
A.  Ralph  Lane. 

Q.  Where  did  Ralph  Lane  come  from  ?     A.  England. 

Q.  I  asked  who  lived  here  before  the  white  people  came  ? 
A.  Indians. 

Q.  Yes;  the  Indians  lived  here,  and  what  did  the  Indians  do? 
A.  Plant  corn. 

Q.  When  the  Indians  were  here  all  alone  what  was  their 
business  ;  what  was  their  work  ?     A.  Planting. 

Q.  What  else;  how  did  they  get  their  living;  how  did  they 
get  their  food  to  eat  ?     A.  From  the  gardens. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  ate  vegetables  all  the  time  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  they  got  their  food  ?  You  know  what 
the  Indians  did;  what  did  they  do?     A.  They  planted. 

Q.  Yes,  they  did  something  else,  too.  Were  there  many 
houses  in  America  then  ?     A.  It  was  all  woods. 

Q.  What  lived  in  the  woods  ?     A.  The  Indians. 

Q.  Yes,  and  something  else.     A.  And  wild  animals. 

Q.  What  did  the  Indians  do  to  the  wild  animals  ?  A.  They 
shot  them. 

Q.  The  French  people  knew  that  the  Indians  got  nice  fur 
from  the  animals,  and  they  thought  they  would  like  to  come  to 
America  and  get  that  fur,  so  Champlain  came  and  bought  fur  from 
them,  and  sent  it  home  to  France  to  the  people  there.  There 
were  many  Indians  living  near  Quebec,  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Some 
liked  the  white  people  and  some  did  not.  Do  you  remember  any 
white  men  who  were  troubled  by  Indians  long  before  ?  A.  Ralph 
Lane. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  to  him  ?     A.  They  tried  to  kill  him. 

Q.  They  told  him  to  sail  up  the  Roanoke  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  but  this  was  not  true.     Did  he  believe  them  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  Ralph  Lane  believed  the  Indians? 
A.  You  told  me. 

Q.  Yes,  I  told  you  about  Ralph  Lane,  but  how  did  I  know 
that  Ralph  Lane  believed  them  ?     A.  You  saw  it  in  a  book. 

Q.  He  believed  the  Indians  because  he  did  what  they 
told  him.  Some  of  these  Indians  were  friendly  and  others 
were  not  friendly  to  the  whites.  The  Indians,  who  liked  the 
white  people,  told  Champlain  if  he  would  help  them  to  fight 
against  other  Indians  they  would  show  him  a  beautiful  lake. 
This  was  in  the  winter,  and  the  next  summer  some  of  the 
Indians  went  with  him  and  two  Frenchmen,  and  they  found  a  beauti- 
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ful  lake.  Do  you  think  the  Frenchmen  helped  these  Indians  to 
fight  the  other  Indians  ?     A.  No.     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  the  Indians  tell  Champlain  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  did  they  tell  him  they  would  show  him  ?  A.  They 
told  him  that  they  would  show  him  a  beantiful  lake  if  he  would  do 
something  ;  what  was  it  ? 

Q.  They  told  Champlain  if  he  would  help  them  to  fight  the 
Indians  who  were  troubling  him  they  would  show  him  the  lake ; 
now  what  did  they  tell  him  ? 

Q.  They  told  him  that  they  would  show  him  a  beautiful  lake, 
and  they  showed  him  the  lake,  and  they  named  the  lake  Champ- 
lain. Why  did  they  name  the  Lake  Champlain  ?  A.  In  honor 
of  the  discoverer. 

Q.  Humphrey  knows  ;  don't  you  know,  Mary? 

Q.  Now  why  did  they  name  it  Lake  Champlain,  and  not  Lake 
George,  or  something  else  ? 

Q.  Who  found  the  lake  ?     A.  The  Indians. 

Q.  But  who  was  with  them  ?     A.  White  men. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  one  white  man  who  was  with  the 
Indians  ? 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Frenchman  I  have  been  telling  you 
about  ? 

A.  Don't  you  know  what  I  said,  or  cannot  you  pronounce  the 
name  ? 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Don't  you  know  what  I  have  been 
talking  about  ?     A.  About  the  Indians. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  famous  French  sea-captain?  A. 
I  don't  know  how  to  say  it. 

Q.  I  thought,  and  I  think  the  people  will  think  you  do  not 

know  what  I  am  talking  about  when  you  say  **  I   do  not  know.'* 

Champlain. 

[This  was  repeated  by  the  class   and    then    written   on 
the  board  by  one  of  the  pupils.] 

Q.  Who  was  Champlain  ?     A.  A  captain. 

Q.  Did  he  live  in  England  ?     A.  No  ;  in  France, 

Q.  Then  what  do  we  call  him  ?     A.  A  Frenchman. 

Q.  Where  did  he  go?     A.  To  Lake  Champlain. 

Q.  Where  is  Lake  Champlain  ?  A.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
Vermont. 

Q.  Where  is  it  Edith  ?     A.  Near  Lake  George. 

Q.  Between  Vermont  and  what  other  State  ?  A.  It  is  between 
Vermont  and  New  York,  and  north  of  Lake  George. 
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Q.  If  we  should  sail  through  Lake  George  we  would  come  to 
Lake  Champlain.  Edith  told  us  why  Champlain  came  to  America. 
Do  you  know  why  he  wanted  to  come  here  ? 

Q.  What  did  he  want  to  do  or  get  in  this  country  ? 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  Humphrey? 

Q.  What  did  he  come  to  America  for  ?     A.  To  find  a  lake. 

Q.  Did  he  know  about  the  lake  before  he  came]  to  America? 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  he  come  here  for  ?     A.  To  find  the  Pacific. 

Q.  Yes,  the  French  and  English  came  to  America  to  find  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  but  what  did  Champlain  expect  to  find  here  ?  A. 
The  Indians. 

Q,  What  did  he  think  he  could  get  from  the  Indians  ? 

Q.  What  did  he  think  the  Indians  would  give  him  ? 

Q.  What  did  the  Indians  have  here  in  America  ? 

Q.  What  did  the  Indians  get  ?     A.  Furs. 

Q.  What  did  the  Indians  catch  ?     A.  Fish. 

Q.  What  else  did  they  catch  ? 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  what  the  children  told  me  were  in  the 
woods  ?     A.  Indians. 

Q.  What  else  lived  in  the  woods  ?     A.  Animals. 

Q.  What  did  the  Indians  get  from  the  animals.     A.  Furs. 

Q.  Then  what  did  Champlain  want  to  get  from  the  Indians  ? 
A.   Furs. 

Q.  What  did  he  want  to  do  with  the  furs  ? 

Q.  Did  he  want  them  for  himself?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  a  very  selfish  man  to  want  to  do  that.  A.  He 
wanted  to  take  them  to  France. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  June  30. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Jordan  :  It  is  supposed  that  before  entering 
the  classes  of  the  Grammar  Department  of  our  school  all  the 
pupils  have  acquired  the  elements  of  speech  and  that  they  have 
had  practice  in  the  consonant  combinations.  My  work  with  them 
has  been  to  correct  the  faulty  use  of  these  elements  and  combina- 
tions and  to  help  them  to  acquire  an  agreeable  quality  of  tone. 
The  plan  which  I  have  used  to  do  this  is,  first,  to  bring  the  speech 
as  far  forward  in  the  mouth  as  possible ;  also  to  give  the  pupils  an 
idea  of  the  lightness  or  delicacy  of  the  touch  of  the  vocal  organs 
as  they  come  in  contact;  also  to  give  them  exercises  for  the  flexi- 
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bility  of  the  vocal  organs.  1  have  first  directed  them,  to  take  a 
position  of  the  tongue,  the  sides  touching  the  upper  teeth  and  the 
point  below  the  lower  front  teeth.  (To  the  class  :)  I  want  you  to 
take  the  position  of  the  tongue,  putting  the  sides  of  the  tongue 
against  the  upper  teeth  and  the  point  j«si  below  the  lower  front 
teeth.  After  you  have  taken  that  position,  I  want  each  of  you  to 
say  three  times : 

;«^,  mH,  me,  ma. 

Keeping  the  tongue  in  the  same  position,  take 

td,  ta,  ti\  ta. 
Give 

sd,  sa,  si\  sa. 

Now,  we  will  go  from  that  to 
me,  mil,  md,  ma. 

Keeping  the  tongue  up  at  the  sides  as  before, 
Take 

s^,  sa,  sr,  sa. 

Then 

Si\  ka,  st\  kd. 

Now  don't  think  of  your  throats,  or  of  your  lips,  or  of  your 
tongues,  but  think  of  your  fingers  as  you  hold  them  out,  and  put 
your  minds  upon  the  ends  of  your  fingers.  You  may  hold  out 
your  hands  and  take  the  exercise, 

mi\  md. 
You  may  take  another  one, 

Mary,  you  may  take 

mi-,  sa. 
In  this  exercise   I   want  you  to  use  your  tongue,  as  it  touches  the 
upper  part  of  your  mouth,  very,  very  lightly.     Take  the  exercise, 

ta,  til,  to,  ta. 
Now, 

la,  la,  Id,  la. 
Next, 

sa,  sa,  so,  sa. 

Now,  take  this  a  little  faster, 

ta,  ta,  to,  ta, 

sd,  sa,  so,  sa. 

Id,  la,  Id,  la. 
We  will  go  from  one  to  the  other, 

sd,  sa,  so,  sa,  td,  ta,  to,  ta,  Id,  la,  lo,  la. 
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I  have  found  these  exercises  very  helpful  in  the  correction  of 
stammering.  A  few  months  ago  a  boy,  who  had  lost  so  much  of 
his  hearing  that  he  was  not  able  to  go  on  in  a  public  school  for 
hearing  pupils,  entered  our  school.  He  had  a  very  bad  habit  of 
stammering — not  throat  stammering,  but  he  found  great  difficulty 
in  pronouncing  words  with  the  labials  and  linguals.  By  the  use  of 
these  exercises  the  habit  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Through 
such  exercise  an  idea  of  accentnation  has  been  given.  (To  the 
class.)  We  will  take  the  same  exercise  and  accent  the  first  part, 
like  this : 

ia\  ta,  to,  id. 
Accent  the  first  and  the  third  part, 

ta\  td,  /^^  td. 
Accent  the  last  part, 

ta,  td,  td,  td'. 
We  will  now  take  some  of  the  combinations, 

str^,  strd,  strl,  stro^ 

spri,  sprd,  spri,  sprO, 

scriy  scrdy  serf,  scrd, 

street,  strike,  straight. 
Pronounce  these  words,  accenting   in   each   the   syllable   that  is 
marked : 

expjess',  conven'tion,  prevenf , 


Wednesday  AFrERNOON,  July  6. 

[A  paper  on  "  Conversation  '*  was  read  by  Miss  Elsa  Hobart. 
This  paper  will  be  found  in  the  **  Appendix."] 

One  of  the  pupils  recited  a  part  of  "Paul  Revere's  Ride." 

Miss  Hobert:  What  did  Humphrey  talk  about?  A.  He  was 
talking  about  '*  Paul  Revere's  Ride." 

Q.   Do  you  remember  anything  he  recited  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  us  something,  Edith  ? 

Another  Pupil  :  When  I  was  almost  three  years  old,  I  went 
away  to  a  picnic  with  my  mother  and  my  father.  When  I  reached 
the  country  I  didn't  know  the  name  of  the  country.  We  took  a 
walk  and  the  lady  asked  me  how  old  I  was.  I  said  I  was  seven 
years  old ;  but  my  father  told  the^  lady  that  I  was  two  years  old. 
When  I  came  home  from  the  picnic  I  saw  that  my  brother  had 
broken  my  doll's  face.  I  told  my  mother  to  please  whip  him  with 
a  slipper.  When  I  went  into  the  other  room  my  mother  didn't 
whip  him. 
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Teacher  to  Another  Pupil :  What  did  she  say? 

A.  When  she  was  three  years  old  she  went  to  a  picnic  with 
her  father ;  she  went  to  the  country,  but  she  does  not  know  the 
name  of  the  place. 

Another  Pupil  :  She  told  us  about  the  picnic ;  when  she  was 
three  years  old,  she  went  to  a  picnic  with  her  father  and  mother. 

The  Teacher:  Please  tell  us  something,  Mary. 

The  Pupil  :  On  the  fourth  of  July  the  people  went  on  a  steam- 
boat and  they  saw  a  great  many  mountains.  I  saw  an  eagle  flying 
up  into  the  air.  When  I  came  home  from  the  steamboat  I  didn't 
see  any  fire-works. 

The  Teacher  :  What  did  Mary  talk  about  ? 

A  Pupil:  She  talked  about  the  Fourth  of  July,  she  said  that  a 
great  many  people  went  in  a  steamboat  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Q.  Which  Fourth  of  July  ?  A.  This  year;  she  talked  about 
the  Fourth  of  July  this  year;  she  said  that  a  great  many  people 
went  in  a  steamboat  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  she  saw  a  great  many 
mountains.     They  saw  an  eagle  flying  up  in  the  air. 
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SIXTH    GRADE    CLASS    FROM    THE    PENNSYLVANIA 

INSTITUTION,    PHILADELPHIA. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  June  30. 

Miss  Yale:  The  next  exercise  this  afternoon  is  by  the  Sixth 
Grade  of  the  Oral  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  School.  The 
work  of  this  class  will  be  carried  through  several  successive  days. 
The  exercise  to-day  is  on  Speech  Reading. 

[A  paper  on  "  Speech  Reading  "  was  read  by  Miss  Susan  E. 
Bliss.     This  paper  will  be  found  in  the  *' Appendix."] 

Miss  Bliss  :  Sometimes  the  teacher  takes  a  single  sound  or 
two  or  three  sounds  and  gives  them  separately,  having  the  children 
either  speak  or  write  them.  For  instance,  we  give  the  sound  of 
/  and  /.  Then  we  give  words  containing  those  sounds :  lightly, 
tightly,  little,  title. 

Miss  Bliss  :  Then  we  give  alliterative  sentences.  For  in- 
stance : 

**  A  little  lily  lying  all  alone  along  the  lane." 

Trim  Tristam  Trotter  trampled  on  the  trim  tradesman's  trim- 
ming. 

[The  pupils  read  from  the  teacher's  lips  and  wrote.  The  best 
example  was :  Trim  Tristam  Trotter  trembled  on  the  trim  trains- 
man's  trimming.] 

Dr.  Bell  :  Do  they  know  the  meaning  of  those  words  ? 

Miss  Bliss  :  Not  at  all. 

Dr.  Bell:  Tradesman's — does  she  know  the  meaning  of  that? 

Miss  Bliss  :  No,  sir. 

Dr.  Bell  :  All  this  is  entirely  mechanical. 

Miss  Bliss:  Yes,  sir.  We  give  very  little  of  the  mechanical 
drill.  We  keep  that  in  the  background  as  much  as  possible,  but 
we  give  the  ehildren  some  entirely  mechanical  work,  letting  them 
put  down  the  positions  they  see  without  any  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  the  words. 

Dr.  Bell:  When  you  give  /r,  and  the  pupil  reads  dr,  would 
you  call  that  a  mistake  ? 

Miss  Bliss  :  No,  sir.  In  mechanical  speech  reading  I  should 
call  that  absolutely  correct.  For  instance,  when  the  child  wrote 
Dristram  instead  of  Tristram  I  should  call  that  correct  speech  read- 
ing.' We  find  that  speech  reading,  after  the  first  grade,  is  so  closely 
interwoven  with  the  work  of  the  school,  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  the 
many  ways  we  teach  it.  Sometimes  we  play  games,  in  which  the 
children  watch  each  other,  as   well   as   the   teacher.     Perhaps   I 
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ought  to  say  that  these  children  are  not  at  all  familiar  with  me  ;  I 
have  never  had  them  under  ray  charge  ;  they  are  not  my  own 
pupils. 

Miss  McDowell:  Two  of  these  children  were  born  deaf,  and 
one  of  them  has  a  brother  and  sister  also  deaf.  Sarah,  who  was 
here  last  year,  lost  her  hearing  when  she  was  a  very  little  girl. 

A  Member  :  How  long  have  they  been  under  training  ? 

Miss  McDowell:  Seven  to  eight  years. 

Miss  Bliss  :  We  will  now  play  a  little  game.  (To  the  children.) 
I  am  going  to  think  of  something  and  I  want  you  to  find  out  what 
it  is  by  asking  me  questions.  (To  the  first  child  on  the  right.)  I 
am  thinking  of  something. 

1.  Does  it  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom  ?     A.  Yes. 

2.  Is  it  in  Philadelphia  ?     A.  Yes. 

3.  Is  it  tall  ?     A.  No. 

1.  Is  it  a  man  ?     A.  Yes. 

2.  Is  he  thin  ?     A.  No. 

3.  You  are  thinking  of  Mr.  Crouter. 

Miss  Bliss  :  Sarah,  you  may  think  of  something. 
Sarah  :  I  am  ready. 

1.  Does  ft  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom?     A.  No. 

2.  Does  it  belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom  ?     A.  Yes. 

3.  Is  it  useful  ?     A.  Yes. 

1.  Is  it  gold?     A.  No. 

2.  Is  it  long  ?     A.  Rather. 

3.  Is  it  in  America?     A.  Yes. 

1.  Is  it  beautiful  ?     A.  Yes. 

2.  Is  it  a  diamond  ?     A.  No. 

3.  Did  you  tell  me  that  it  was  useful  ?     A.  Yes. 

1.  Is  it  made  of  iron?     A.  No. 

2.  Is  it  silver  ?     A.  Yes. 

3.  Is  it  a  breastpin  ?     A.  Yes. 

1.  Is  it  in  this  room?     A.  Yes. 

2.  It  is  a  breastpin  ?     A.  Yes. 

3.  Then  it  is  Miss  Bliss's  breastpin.     A.  Yes.     (Applause.) 
Miss  Bliss  :  This  game  gives  the  children  an   opportunity  to 

read  the  speech  of  pupils  as  well  as  that  of  the  teacher,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  they  can  get  a  great  deal  of  language  and  general 
information.  But  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  devices  which  we  use 
in  the  school-room  for  the  improvement  of  speech  reading. 

Mr.  ELMENnoRF :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I   am  going  to  ask 
these  children  a  couple  of  questions  in  simple  English.     You  may 
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think  they  have  no  importance,  but  I  want  to  see  whether  you  know 
what  I  say  as  well  as  they.  (To  the  children  :)  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  something  now.  I  want  you  to  repeat  what  1  say.  Can  you  see 
me  ?     [Yes.]     Very  well. 

[Mr.  Elmendorf  here  spoke  to  the  children.] 

One  of  the  Children  :  You  didn't  move  your  lips  much. 

Mr.  Elmendorf:  (To  the  andience.)  I  don't  know  how  many 
children  I  have  asked  these  questions  during  the  last  ten  years,  but 
I  have  never  had  but  three  deaf  people  give  them  correctly,  and 
never  but  one  hearing  person.     They  are — 

"  Can-a-goat-eat-ivy  ? 

"  Can- a-mare-eat- oats  V 

I  simply  give  this  to  show  you  a  peculiarity  of  our  language, 
and  the  peculiar  sounds  with  which  we  meet.  It  is  a  surprise  to 
me,  after  spending  a  long  time  in  teaching,  that  our  children  can 
get  as  much  as  they  do.  I  wish  to  say  that  you  have  seen  superb 
speech-reading  here  to-day.  A  young  lady  asked  me  these  ques- 
tions a  long  time  ago,  and  I  didn't  know  whether  she  was  speaking 
English  or  not.  I  gave  this  to-day  because  there  was  no  sense  in 
it  at  all.  I  spoke  it  slowly,  indeed,  the  first  time.  You  can  get 
part  of  it,  and  I  wanted  to  see  how  much  they  would  take.  Prob- 
ably they  have  not  had  the  practice  of  reading  a  man's  lips  partially 
covered  with  a  moustache.  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  this,  that  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  reading  the  lips  covered  by  a  moustache, 
finds  it  extremely  difficult  at  first,  but  after- practicing  a  day  or  two 
the  difficulty  is  overcome.  I  frequently  brush  my  moustache  down 
over  my  mouth,  in  order  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  it,  for  the  reason 
that  when  our  pupils  leave  the  Institution,  people  out  in  the  world 
are  not  generally  willing  to  shave  off  their  moustaches  for  their 
benefit. 

Q.  (To  the  children.)     What  is  your  name  ?     (Names  given.) 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?     A.  In  Philadelphia. 

Q.  And  you  ?     A.   In  Philadelphia. 

Q.  And  you  ?     A.  I  live  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  I  live  in  New  York ;  do  you  know  where  it  is  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  is  the  larger,  Philadelphia  or  New  York  ?  A.  New 
York. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  New  York  is  larger  than  Philadelphia  ? 
A.  Somebody  told  me  so. 

Q.  Do   you   know  how  far  it  is  irom   Philadelphia  to  New 

York  ?     A.  About  ninety  miles. 
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Q.  How   would   you   go   from    Philadelphia   to   New  York. 

A.  In  the  train. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  walk  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Why  ?     A.  Because  it  is  so  very  far. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  go  in  the  train  ?  A.  About 
three  hours. 

Q.  If  you  go  on  a  very  &st  train  ?     A.  Two  hours  and  a  half. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  here  ?  A.  I  went  to  Broad  Street  Station 
in  Philadelphia ;  from  Philhdelphia  to  Jersey  City  on  the  train ;  from 
Jersey  City  to  New  York  on  a  ferry-boat ;  from  New  York  to 
Albany  on  the  Hudson  River  boat;  from  Albany  to  Lake  George 
in  the  train  ;  and  then  rode  here  in  an  omnibus.     (Applause.) 


Friday  Afternoon,  July  i. 

Miss  Dwier:  We  began  the  study  of  physiology  in  the  sixth 
grade  during  the  last  half  of  the  present  school  year.  During  the 
term  the  lessons  were  of  the  simplest  character,  principally  carried 
on  by  means  of  conversation,  and  afterwards  these  conversations 
were  condensed  and  given  to  the  children  in  the  form  of  manuscript 
lessons.  This  afternoon  I  propose  carrying  on  just  such  a  conver- 
sation lesson  as  we  have  in  the  school-room. 

(To  the  class.)  What  is  physiology  ?  A.  Physiology  tells  us 
of  the  action  of  each  part  of  the  body  and  of  the  work  which  it 
does. 

Q.  What  are  the  parts  of  the  body  ?  A.  The  head,  the  trunk, 
the  upper  limbs  and  the  lower  limbs. 

Q.  This  afternoon  I  am  going  to  ask  you  about  the  bones  in 
the  trunk.  Which  is  one  of  the  most  important  bones  in  the 
trunk  ?     A.  The  breast-bone. 

Q.  Yes,  it  is  rather  important,  but  I  want  one  that  is  more 
important  than  the  breast-bone.     A.  The  spinal  column. 

Q.  We  will  talk  about  that  first ;  it  is  very  important.  Tell 
me  another  name  for  the  spinal  column?     A.  Backbone. 

Q.  Where  is  your  spinal  column  ?  A.  My  spinal  column  is  in 
the  back. 

Q.  Where  does  it  begin  ?  A.  From  the  brain  to  the  coccyx 
and  sacrum. 

Q.  Of  what  is  the  spinal  column  composed  ?  A.  The  spinal 
column  is  composed  of  twenty-four  little  bones. 

Q.  What  is  between  the  bones  ?     A.  The  cartilage. 
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Q.  What  is  the  cartilapje  like?  A.  It  is  like  rubber,  or  a 
cushion. 

Q.  What  bones  are  fastened  to  the  spinal  column  ?     A.  The    . 
ribs. 

Q.  To  what  are  the  ribs  fastened  in  front  ?  A.  To  the  breast- 
bone. 

Q.  How  are  they  fastened  to  the  breast-bone?  A.  By 
cartilage. 

Q.  Why  are  the  ribs  fastened  to  the  breast-bone  by  cartilage  ? 
A.  Because  it  is  used  like  rubber. 

Q.  Why  ?     A.   It  makes  the  chest  draw  so  we  can  breathe. 

Q.  Are  all  the  ribs  fastened  to  the  breast-bone?  A.  All 
except  four  ribs. 

Q.  Are  the  four  ribs  on  one  side  ?     A.  No,  two  ribs. 

Q.  Where  are  the  other  two  ?  A.  Two  ribs  on  the  other 
side. 

Q.  What  is  a  thorax  ?     A.  It  is  like  a  box. 

Q.  What  are  boxes  for  ?     A.  A  box  is  to  put  things  in. 

Q.  Do  we  have  any  thing  in  this  bdny  box?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  in,  it  ?     A.  The  heart  and  lungs. 

Q.  Why  are  they  in  this  box?  A.  To  protect  important 
organs. 

Q.  What  are  your  lungs  for?     A.  To  breathe  with. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  bones  are  made  of?  A.  Lime  and 
gristle. 

Q.  Of  what  use  is  lime  in  bone  ?  A.  Because  it  makes  the 
bone  strong. 

Q.  What  is  gelatine  in  the  bones  ? — you  .said  bone  is  composed 
of  lime  and  gristje,  by  gristle  you  mean  gelatine.  Now,  what  has 
gristle  to  do  with  the  bones  ?  A.  So  that  the  bones  cannot  break 
easily. 

Q.  Are  the  bones  of  children  like  the  bones  of  old  people  ? 
A.  No.  There  is  much  more  lime  in  the  bones  of  old  people  and 
they  can  break  easily.  There  is  more  gristle  than  lime  in  the  bones 
of  children. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  baby  whose  legs  were  very  crooked? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  baby  was  very  heavy  and  its  mother  allowed  it  to  walk 
too  soon,  and  the  bones  were  not  strong  enough  to  hold  its  heavy 
body.  They  bent,  because  there  was  not  very  much  lime  in  the 
bone  to  make  them  stronger.  If  the  mother  had  ^yaited  a  little 
longer  until  there  was  more  lime  in  its  bones,  it  would  have  been 


stronger  and  its  legs  would  not  have  bent.  Do  the  bones  of  chil- 
dren break  easily  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Very  often  a  child  falls  down,  but  does  not  break  any 
bones.     When  people  get  old,  do  their  bones  break  easily  ?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Generally  when  an  old  person  falls  he  breaks  his  bones 
because  they  are  brittle — what  does  brittle  mean  ?  A.  They  break 
easily. 

Miss  McDo.WELL :  Miss  Dwyer  is  not  the  teacher  of  this  class; 
indeed  neither  of  the  teachers  who  have  conducted  recitations  with 
the  class  is  its  regular  teacher. 


Saturday  Afternoon,  July  2. 

[A  paper  on  *'  Arithmetic "  was  read  by  Miss  Florence  B. 
Dwier.     This  paper  will  be  found  in  the  "  Appendix."] 

Miss  Dwier  :  Following  out  this  idea  of  giving  some  advanced 
work,  I  have  two  or  three  problems  that  I  will  ask  the  children  to 
perform. 

First  problem : — Mr.  Smith  boujght  a  barrel  of  vinegar  con- 
taining thirty-one  gallons  at  eighteen  cents  a  gallon,  and  sold  it  at 
three  cents  a  pint ;  did  he  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much  ? 

First  example  worked  out : 

Mr.  Smith  paid  $  .18  for  one  gallon. 
He  bought  3 1   gallons. 
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He  paid  $S-5^  fo'*  three  gallons. 

There  are  eight  pints  in  one  gallon.  There  are  248  pints  in 
31  gallons.     He  sold  it  at  $  .03  a  pint  for  $7.44  ;  difference,  J5i.86. 

Teacher  :  How  do  you  know  that  is  the  amount  he  lost  ?  A. 
Because  he  bought  it  for  $5.58. 

Q.  How  do  you  gain?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  gained  ?  A.  Because  he  sold  it  for 
;g7.44,  which  is  the  larger ;  if  he  receives  more  than  he  paid  for  it  he 
gained,  because  he  receives  more  than  he  paid. 

Second  problem : — Mary  bought  18^  pounds  of  beef  at  16  cents 
a  pound,  and  2j4  dozen  lemons  at  three  cents  a  piece;  she  gave 
the  man  a  five  dollar  bill  and  he  gave  her  one  dollar  and  fifteen 
cents  change. 

Was  that  right  ?  Did  he  give  her  too  much  or  too  little  ?  How 
much  should  he  have  given  her? 
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Second  example  worked  out : 

She  paid  §296  for  i8>^  lbs.  of  beef. 
She  paid      ,90  for  2  ^  dozen  lemons. 

She  paid  $3.86  for  all. 
She  gave  the  clerk  a  ;J5. 00  bill.     He  gave  her  ;$i.  15  change. 
He  gave  her  too  much  and  it  was  not  right.  He  should  have  given 
her  ^1.14, 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  July  5. 

[A  paper  on  *'  Geography  "  was  read  by  Miss  Constance  E. 
Newton.     This  paper  will  be  found  in  the  "Appendix."] 

Miss  Newton  :  We  will  have  an  exercise  in  geography,  the 
pupils  asking  one  another  questions,  in  turn. 

Q.  What  river  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ?  A.  The  Missis- 
sippi. 

Q.  What  is  a  Cape?  A.  A  Cape  is  a  portion  of  land  extend- 
ing into  the  water. 

Q.  What  is  a  Gulf  ?  A.  A  Gulf  is  a  body  of  water  flowing 
into  the  land. 

The  Teacher  :  Is  that  right  ? 

Another  Pupil:  No;  a  Gulf  is  a  portion  of  water  extending 
into  the  land. 

The  Teacher  :  Is  that  right  ? 

The  Pupil:  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  bay  is  north  of  Spain  ?     A.  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Q.  What  mountains  separate  France  from  Spain  ?  A.  The 
Pyrenees  Mountains. 

Q.  What  is  an  island  ?  A.  An  island  is  a  portion  of  water 
surrounded  by  land.     Oh,  no,  a  body  of  land  surrounded  by  water. 

The  Teacher  to  the  next  pupil  :  Now,  Sarah,  give  her  some- 
thing very  hard. 

Q.  What  happened  in  Russia  last  winter  ?  A.  There  was  a 
famine  in  Russia. 

Q.  Describe  the  Mississippi  River.  A.  The  Mississippi  River 
rises  in  Minnesota,  in  Itasca  Lake ;  flows  through  Minnesota  and 
Iowa,  and  between  Iowa  and  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee,  Illinois,  Arkansas  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Q.  Bound  Pennsylvania?  A.  Pennsylvania  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  New  York  and  Lake  Erie,  on  the  east  by  New  Jersey, 
and  on  the  south  by  Maryland  and  Delaware  and  West  Virginia, 
and  on  the  west  by  Ohio. 
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Wednesday  Afternoon,  July  6. 

[A  paper  on  "  History  "  was  read  by  Miss  Constance  E.  New- 
ton.    This  paper  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.] 

Miss  Newton  :  The  children  will  play  this  game.  One  child 
usually  takes  some  character  and  tells  the  other  children  all  she 
can  about  it,  and  then  they  tell  her  whom  she  is  talking  about. 
They  don't  know,  and  are  supposed  to  guess. 

One  Pupil  to  Another  :  How  do  you  do  ?  I  am  a  very  brave 
man,  and  I  am  a  captain  of  a  ship;  I  was  walking  far  into  the  woods, 
some  of  the  Indians  caught  me;  they  put  me  under  a  tree;  there 
were  Indians  around  me ;  one  of  them  told  me  the  movement  of 
the  moon  and  stars,  and  they  were  very  much  interested  in  them. 
I  asked  them  if  they  would  allow  me  to  write  a  letter  to  my  friends. 
So  then,  when  I  was  writing  the  letter  they  were  surprised,  because 
they  never  saw  such  curious  marks,  and  I  told  my  friends  all  about 
them. 

One  of  the  Pupils  guessing  :  Captain  John  Smith. 
A.  That  is  right. 

The  Teacher  :  This  is  the  way  the  children  play  the  game ; 
at  other  times  I  ask  them  questions. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  July  7. 

Miss  Bliss  :  I  will  tell  these  little  girls  a  very  simple  story 
and  let  them  reproduce  it  in  their  own  language  in  writing. 
I  have  asked  their  teacher  if  she  has  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  have  heard  this  story  before  and  she  states  that  she  has  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  story  about  the  dove,  the  bee,  and 
the  hunter  ?     Do  you  know  what  a  dove  is  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  hunter  is  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  bee  is  ?     A.  Yes. 

One  day  a  dove  alighted  on  a  tree,  which  grew  beside  a  stream 
of  water. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  word  "alighted"  means  ?     A.  Yes. 

The  dove  alighted  on  a  tree  which  grew  beside  a  stream  of 
water,  and  looking  down  it  saw  a  bee  struggling  in  the  water. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  word  "  struggling"  means  ?     A.  Yes. 

The  dove  thought  it  would  try  and  rescue  the  bee. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  word  rescue  means  ?  A.  (By  the 
teacher.)     It  means  to  save  from  danger. 
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The  dove  thought  it  would  try  to  rescue  the  bee  from  drown- 
ing, so  it  picked  a  leaf  from  the  tree  and  carried  it  down  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  and  placed  it  very  near  the  bee  which  was 
struggling  in  the  water.  The  bee  climbed  up  on  the  leaf,  and  as  soon 
as  its  wings  were  dry,  flew  away. 

A  short  time  after  that  the  hunter  went  into  the  woods  to 
shoot.  He  saw  a  dove  on  a  tree.  He  aimed  at  the  dove ;  but,  as 
he  was  about  to  shoot,  a  bee  lighted  on  his  hand  and  stung  it. 
The  hunter  was  surprised  and  dropped  his  gun  and  the  dove  flew 
away  safely. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  this' story  ? 

[Two  answered,  yes.     The  other  said  she  did  not  understand.] 

Miss  Bliss:  (To  the  audience.)  Hannah  can  see  with  only 
one  eye,  and  she  could  not  see  what  I  said.  I  will  repeat  it  to  her 
while  the  other  children  are  writing  it  on  their  slates.  We  en- 
courage the  children  to  do  this,  in  as  simple  language  as  they  can, 
to  express  the  ideas  which  are  usually  correspondingly  simple. 

[The  pupils  wrote  the  story  :J 

Sarah  Goldstein  :  One  day  a  dove  was  in  a  tree.  Looking 
down,  he  saw  a  bee  struggling  in  the  water,  and  the  dove  thought 
that  it  would  rescue  the  bee,  so  it  got  a  leaf,  came  down  from  the 
tree,  and  placed  the  leaf  very  near  the  bee,  and  it  jumped  on  it,  and 
it  was  saved.  One  day  a  hunter  walked  along,  he  saw  the  dove  in 
the  tree,  when  he  was  just  going  to  aim  at  the  dove  ;  the  bee  stung 
him,  and  the  dove  flew  away  safely.  I  think  they  were  very  thank 
ful  to  each  other,  because  they  saved  their  lives. 

Jennie  Donohue:  One  day  a  bee  was  almost  drowned.  A 
dove  was  on  the  tree  and  saw  the  bee  drowning.  It  dropped  a  leaf 
on  the  water  and  the  bee  climbed  upon  on  it.  It  flew  away.  The 
dove  saved  it  from  drowning.  One  day  the  hunter  wanted  to  shoot 
the  dove,  he  saw  it  on  the  tree.  He  was  going  to  shoot  it,  but  the 
bee  quickly  came  and  stung  his  hand.  He  dropped  his  gun  and  it 
hurt  his  hand.     The  dove  flew  away.     The  bee  saved  it. 

Hannah  Wilson  :  A  dove  was  upon  a  tree  looking  down  and 
he  saw  a  pig,  strolling  along  the  water.  The  dove  wanted  to  raise 
the  pig  too;  the  pig  climbed  up  under  a  leaf  and  after  a  while  a 
hunter  came  into  the  woods  to  shoot  and  he  saw  a  dove.  Just 
before  he  was  about  to  shoot  at  it,  and  the  pig  lighted  on  his  hat, 
and  the  hunter  lost  his  cane,  and  then  the  dove  flew  away  safe.. 
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Q.  How  would  you  write  the  word  *'  rescue  "  ? 

Hannah  :  Reskue.     (The  other  two  wrote  it  correctly.) 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  understand  what  the  word  **  rescue  " 
means  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hannah,  I  told  you  I  was  going  to  tell  you  a  story  about 
a  dove,  a  bee,  and  a  hunter.  Will  you  please  write  the  word  "  bee  " 
on  the  board  ? 

Hannah  :  The  one  word  bee  (be)  ?  (She  wrote  it  on  the 
board  be) 

Q.  You  wrote  on  your  slate  pig.  I  said  bee.  Did  you  think 
I  said  pig  ?     Do  you  think  that  those  two  words  look  alike  ? 

Hannah  :  No,  ma'am. 

Q.  When  I  said  bce^  you  wrote  pig,  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  you  wrote  the  word  pig^  when  I  said  bee, 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  to  spell  bee  ?     (Hannah  had  written  it  be) 

Mrs.  Dr.  Bell  :  Excuse  me  for  interrupting,  but  I  think  pig 
and  bee  do  look  alike  to  the  eye.  I  was  watching  as  you  told  the 
story.  I  made  the  same  mistake.  I  could  not  understand  how 
dropping  a  leaf  into  the  water  could  save  a  pig  from  drowning,  and 
then  I  caught  the  word  wings  and  saw  that  the  other  word  must 
have  been  bee.  When  you  ^^y  pig  or  bee,  as  you  were  doing  just 
now,  very  slowly  and  distinctly,  with  much  effort,  there  is  no 
resemblance,  but  when  spoken  rapidly  or  naturally,  in  course  of 
conversation,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them. 

Miss  Bliss  :  I  thank  you  for  telling  me  this  and  am  glad  to 
hear  it ;  bee  and  pig  are  so  unlike  to  the  ear  that  I  could  not 
understand  how  she  could  make  such  a  mistake. 

Dr.  Bell  :  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  this  girl's  report 
of  what  she  thought  you  said  is  most  reliable  and  interesting  as 
showing  the  mental  process  of  lip-reading.  It  illustrates  the  fact 
that  mechanical  lip-reading  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  art  of  speech- 
reading.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  process  is  intelligent 
deduction,  founded  on  previous  knowledge  of  what  the  gibberish 
seen  by  the  eye  must  be.  The  girl  thought  you  were  talking  of  a 
pig,  and  all  the  rest  of  her  reading  of  your  lips  was  colored  by  that 
idea.  She  knew  a  pig  could  not  be  saved  from  drowning  by  a  leaf 
dropped  from  a  tree  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  get  a  sensible  story,  she 
read  strolled  for  struggle^  and  so  on.  The  whole  report  is  a  really 
clear  attempt  to  make  a  consistent  story  of  what  she  saw  on  your 
lips. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 


Friday  Afternoon,  July  i. 

Miss  Yale  :  We  will  take  a  few  moments  for  answering  ques- 
tions that  have  been  proposed.  The  first  question  on  the  list  sent 
in  to  us  was  this :  What  is  the  best  way  to  teach  h  to  avoid  dis- 
agreeable aspirations  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  none 
at  all  ? 

Dr.  Bell  :  The  trouble  in  my  teaching  is  that  I  don't  teach  h. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  very  important  that  h  should  not  be  considered 
as  an  elementary  sound  at  all.  There  are  fourteen  distinct  sounds 
of  A,  and  if  you  teach  any  one  of  these  for  A,  of  course  the  child 
gets  that.  There  is  no  sound  of  // ;  A  is  a  breath  before  a  vowel. 
If  you  have  the  syllable  ha,  the  position  for  h  is  the  same  as  ah. 
In  speaking  he,  the  mouth  must  be  in  position  for  the  e.  Wherever 
h  becomes  a  vowel  it  is  the  breath  before  the  vowel  and  there  are 
just  as  many  varieties  of  A  as  there  are  vowels.  It  always  comes 
before  a  vowel  and  is  never  in  any  other  position. 

Miss  Yale:  Is  there  any  one  who  would  differ  from  Dr.  Bell? 

Miss  Fish  :  Dr.  Bell,  do  you  think  h  begins  with  the  position 
of  the  vowel  which  follows  it ;  for  instance  in  the  word  hue  ? 

Dr.  Bell  :  In  the  word  hue  we  have  a  part  element  for  which 
we  have  no  letter.  The  only  way  we  can  spell  that,  is  yh ;  that  is 
an  exceptional  word. 

Mr.  Lyon;  Is  not  the  aspirate  here  the  breath  form  of 'the  7 
glide. 

Dr.  Bell  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  essential  feature  is  the 
posftion  when  the  mouth  is  open.  Suppose  I  repeat  the  word  he 
a  dozen  times,  I  don't  feel  a  motion. 

Mr.  Lyon  :  The  aspirate  is  often  described  as  breathing 
through  the  vowel  position.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  proper  way  of 
■describing  it  ? 

Dr.  Bell:  Yes,  but  the  forced  expiration  through  the  vowel 
position. 

Mr.  Lyon  :  It  seems  to  me  that  in  producing  the  h  sound,  we 
take  the  position  of  a  vowel,  and  breathe  through  the  vowel  posi- 
tion with  slightly  forced  expiration.     If  we    devocalize   the   vowel 
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we  ought  not  to  have  an  audible  aspirate,  but  if  we  assume  a  vowel 
position  and  then  slightly  force  the  expiration  an  audible  aspirate 
is  produced. 

Dr.  Bell  :  My  idea  would  be  that  the  letter  h  has  the  same 
relation  to  a  vowel  that/  has  to  v,  or  s  to  z.  It  is  a  breath  before 
a  vowel. 

Dr.  Greene  :  If  you  wish  to  convince  Mr.  Lyon  of  the  fact 
that  the  relation  of  the  sound  of  h  to  a  vowel  is  the  same  as  that  of 
/  to  V,  please  ask  him  to  sound  first/  with  the  mouth  open  and 
then  V,  without  permitting  the  lips  to  touch  the  upper  teeth.  In 
the  first  case  the  result  will  be  the  sound  of  //,  and  in  the  second 
the  vowel  «,  as  in  but. 

Miss  Warren  :  I  find  the  easiest  way  to  teach  h  is  to  give  two 
breaths,  one  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  the  other  with  the  mouth 
half  closed.  I  write  a  curve  over  the  syllable  for  high  vowels  and 
under  the  syllable  for  low  vowels ;  in  that  way  we  cover  all  the 
vowels. 


Saturday  Afternoon,  July  2. 

MtssYale:  The  next  question  on  our  list  asks  regarding 
initial  6,  d  and^  and  final  b,  d  and  g,  I  have  asked  Miss  Potter  to 
answer  this  question. 

Miss  Potter  :  A^  b^  d  and  g  are  similar  in  formation  to  '/,  t 
and  k,  they  may  be  developed  from  them,  b  from  /,  d  from  t,  and 
g  from  k^  by  adding  voice.  Since  these  sounds  wjien  taught  alone 
almost  always  yield  poor  results,  we  teach  them  from  the  first  in 
combination  with  a  vowel :  a  or  n  is  used  at  first  and  later  the 
other  vowels.  For  example,  in  developing  the  sound  of  ^  the  pupil 
may  be  required  to  place  his  hand  on  the  teacher's  throat  while  the 
teacher  gives  /  and  then  bti.  The  pupil  will  perceive  the  vibration 
in  the  latter  sound,  and  then,  with  one  hand  on  his  own  throat  and 
the  other  on  the  teacher's,  he  should  be  required  to  repeat  with  her 
the  same  sounds  in  contrast ;  d  may  be  developed  from  /  and  g 
from  k  in  the  same  manner. 

These  sounds  are  often  easily  obtained,  simply  by  imitation, 
the  child  attempting  to  repeat  with  the  teacher  bu-bu-bu-bn-bn,  with 
continuity  of  voice,  while  feeling  the  vibration  in  his  own  throat 
and  in  the  teacher's.  It  may  sometimes  be  a  help  to  have  him  feel 
the  chest  vibration.  It  often  helps  to  have  the  pupil  feel  the  vibra- 
tion at  other  points.  In  giving  b,  vibration  is  felt  most  strongly  in 
the  cheeks  and  in  the  lips ;  in  d,  at  the  top  of  the  head  and  in  the 
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tongue ;  and  in  g,  at  the  sides  and  back  of  the  neck  and  in  the 
tongue.  Calling  attention  to  the  expansion  of  the  pharynx  aids 
greatly.  Much  better  results  are  obtained  by  having  the  pupils 
give  b^  d  and  g,  with  less  compression  than  /,  /  and  k^  rather  than 
more. 

Final  b,  d  and  g  are  usually  found  more  difficult  than  initial, 
and,  therefore,  with  us  are  taught  later.  Arnold,  however,  says 
that  they  should  be  taught  first. 

In   teaching   these   finals,  as  well  as  the  initials,  much  better 

results  are  obtained  by  giving  them  always  in  combination  with  at 

vowel ;  as  ub^  ud,  ug.     After  a  little  the  pupil  may  be  shown  that 

final  ^,  ^/ and  ^  are  followed  by  their   corresponding   non-vocals,  a 

small'/,  /  or  ^  the  children  are  told,  and  this  is  represented  to  their 

eyes  by  the  same  sound,  b^  d  or  g^  written  below,  followed  by  a 

very  small  />,  t  or  k,  as  bud,  bag. 

dt,     gk. 

Miss  Yale  :  Development  of  .y//. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Fay  :  This  has  been  given  me  by  Miss  M.  A. 
Allen,  of  Hartford,  to  read.  "  When  I  have  failed  to  develop  sh 
v/ith  the  tongue  in  the  proper  position,  I  have  often  been  successful 
in  this  way :  Place  the  point  of  the  tongue  back  of  the  lower  teeth 
and  with  the  manipulator  push  it  back  a  little." 

Miss  Fuller  :  Assuming  that  the  child  has  the  element  j,  I 
should  direct  him  to  place  his  tongue  in  the  position  for  s  and  give 
it,  until  he  fully  understood  that  I  wanted  that  sound.  Then  I 
should  direct  him  to  draw  his  tongue  to  a  point  further  back,  but 
keeping  the  position  for  the  J,  which  I  consider  similar  to  that  for 
the  sh,  with  the  tongue  spread  out  and  the  point  of  the  tongue 
broadened.  By  practicing  this  position  with  that  for  the  s  and  by 
giving  the  breath  very  delicately,  so  as  not  to  change  the  position 
of  the  tongue,  I  think  the  child  will  easily  acquire  the  sound 
of  sh. 

Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell:  If  you  will  allow  me,  the  j  relation  is 
very  close  to  sJi.  By  merely  manipulating  the  tongue  while  you 
are  producing  an  s,  you  will  produce  the  sli  without  any  further 
effort  in  that  attitude. 

Miss  Yale  :  What  exercises  will  produce  a  good  ,::  and  a 
clear  zh  ? 

Miss  McMaster  :  Sometimes  in  attempting  to  form  z  or  .?//, 
the  oral  channel  is  narrowed  back  of  the  place  where  z  and  zh 
should  be  formed.  This  common  defect  may  often  be  readily  cor- 
rected by  giving  the  child  "  blowing  exercises." 
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Mr.  Butterfield:  I  have  had  very  little  difficulty  in  develop- 
ing that ;  simply  vocalizing  the  s  and  s/i,  I  find  it  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  develop  r  and  s/i. 

Dr.  Bell:  I  find  it  an  extremely  easy  matter  to  develop  ^ 
and  z/i  and  s  and  s/i  from  hearing  pupils.  I  am  afraid  the  members 
of  this  association  will  not  think  it  quite  so  easy  a  matter.  May  I 
be  allowed  to  say  to  persons  who  are  new  in  this  association,  that 
I  saw  Helen  Keller  a  few  days  ago  in  company  with  Miss  Yale. 
We  tested  her  in  speech  'reading.  By  placing  her  thumb  under 
the  tongue,  upon  the  neck,  and  one  finger  in  front  of  the  lip,  and  the 
other  finger  in  contact  with  the  nose,  she  could  read  nearly  every 
elementary  sound.  She  had  a  greater  ability  of  imitating  speech 
through  the  perceptions  derived  from  the  sense  of  touch  than  our 
children  have  through  the  sense  of  sight.  Why  cannot  we  get  the 
pupil  to  read  by  the  sense  of  touch  ?  I  am  convinced,  from  having 
seen  Helen  Keller,  that  you  have  got  the  means. 

Mk.  Lyon:  Last  year  I  made  a  series  of  interesting  experi- 
ments in  this  direction.  Knowing  that  every  speech  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  muscular  adjustment  of  the 
vocal  organs,  I  sought  to  make  a  deaf  child  cognizant  through  the 
sense  of  touch  of  the  muscular  adjustments  and  muscular 
changes  incident  to  speech.  Having  located  the  child  so  that  he 
could  not  see  my  face,  I  placed  the  palm  of  his  hand  against  my 
throat  and  chin,  and  pronounced  the  elements  /,  /,  and  Jk.  After  I 
had  directed  his  attention  to  the  simple  and  comparative  muscular 
adjustments — which  characterize  the  English  elements,  I  practiced 
him  in  short  sentences.  My  experience  with  this  child  demonstrated 
to  my  mind  the  value  of  an  expedient  of  this  sort  as  an  aid  in  im- 
parting to  the  deaf  a  clearer  understanding  of  speech  sounds. 

Miss  Yale:  In  regard  to  Helen  Keller,  she  not  only  read  the 
elements,  but  she  read  words  and  sentences  from  the  lips.  A  good 
many  unfamiliar  words,  many  sentences.  Occasionally  she  lost  an 
element,  but  by  pressing  her  finger  against  the  lips  or  point  of  the 
tongue  she  caught  the  position.  It  was  not  reading  of  elements, 
but  of  words  and  sentences  from  the  lips. 

Dr.  Bell  :  When  the  statement  was  made  to  me  that  Helen 
Keller  could  read  words  and  sentences  by  the  mouth,  I  thought  it 
was  stretching  it  a  little,  and  determined  to  make  a  careful  test.  I 
had  her  teacher  show  me  how  she  read  speech.  With  the  aid  of 
Miss  Yale,  I  will  show  you.  (Placing  his  hand  in  position  upon 
the  throat  and  lips  of  Miss  Yale).  She  places  her  hand  in  this 
way.     First,  she  had  her  hand  under  the  chin  so  she  could  feel  the 
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movement ;  Secondly,  she  had  one  forefinger  in  front  of  the  lips  so 
she  could  feel  the  air  coming  out  and  no  doubt  got  a  great  deal  of 
information  in  this  way,  as  she  could  follow  the  movement  of  the 
lips  and  realize  the  sensation  of  hot  and  cold  air,  etc.  She  had  a 
middle  finger  here  towards  the  nose,  so  that  she  could  tell  the 
difference  between  a  nasal  and  non-nasal.  When  I  came  to  think 
of  it,  I  thought  that  child  has  more  definite  information  concerning 
the  elementary  sounds  than  our  deaf  children  have.  In  regard  to 
reading  words  and  sentences  I  saw  remarkable  results  and  I  have 
no  doubt  there  are  great  possibilities  in  this  direction.  Miss  Yale 
tested  her,  and  I  have  also  heard  from  Mrs.  Pratt  that  she  also 
read  stories  to  Helen  which  were  understood.  Mrs.  Pratt,  would 
you  tell  us  exactly  what  your  experience  was  ? 

Mks.  Pratt  :  I  have  no  familiarity  with  the  use  of  the  manual 
alphabet  or  of  any  methods  employed  in  teaching  the  deaf  Have 
used  speech  altogether  in  communicating  with  Helen  Keller  and 
found  but  little  difficulty  in  so  doing.  She  reads  my  lips  by  the  sense 
of  touch.  When  walking  with  her  on  the  street  I  have  been  able  to 
explain  to  her  the  display  in  the  shop-windows,  introduce  her  to  my 
acquaintances,  etc.  Talked  with  her  as  I  would  had  she  been  a  hear- 
ing child  deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

In  the  early  spring  of  this  year,  while  Helen  and  her  teacher 
were  my  guests  for  a  few  weeks,  I  read  to  her  with  my  mouth  a 
portion  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  entitled  "  Old  Fashioned 
Girl,"  she  repeating  the  words  as  they  were  uttered,  at  first,  each 
word  separately,  then  two,  sometimes  three,  in  succession,  and  after 
some  practice,  very  short  sentences  and  parts  of  longer  ones.  She 
taught  me  to  form  the  letters  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and  if  she  failed 
to  understand  the  word  from  my  lips,  I  would  make  the  first  letter 
of  it  with  my  fingers,  when  she  usually  recognized  the  whole  word 
without  further  assistance.  When  we  had  a  word  with  which  she 
was  unfamiliar,  she  would  ask.  "  What  is  that  ?  What  does  it 
mean  ?  "  The  explanation  often  led  to  other  inquiries  and  a  lengthy 
discussion.  Man)'  amusing  mistakes  occurred  because  of  my  crude 
and  imperfect  use  of  the  manual  alphabet ;  to  remedy  this  we  had 
recourse  to  her  books  in  raised  print ;  then  when  I  failed  to  make  the 
letter  correctly  I  would  find  it  on  the  page  of  the  book  and  place 
her  finger  upon  it. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  when  we  prepared  for 
reading,  Helen  placed  her  thumb  beneath  my  chin  and  her  first 
finger  on  my  lips ;  occasionally  she  used  the  second  finger  for  this 
purpose  ;  in  that  case  the  first  finger  was  placed  on  my  cheek  close 
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to  the  nose.  Her  touch  on  my  h'ps  was  very  delicate — so  light  at 
times  as  to  be,  to  me,  almost  imperceptible.  I  have  often  wondered 
if  it  was  from  the  vibrations  of  air  she  derived  her  information,  as 
jTiuch  as  or  more  than  from  the  motion  of  the  lips. 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  July  5. 

Miss  Yale  :  The  next  question  on  the  list  of  those  handed  in 
is  this :  The  development  of  ch  and  how  to  correct  defects  of  the 
same. 

Mr.  Elmendorf:  I  have  found  it  a  very  great  benefit  to  chil- 
dren to  show  them  that  the  position  of  the  tongue  is  exactly  like 
the  bowl  of  a  spoon ;  the  edge  raised  so  as  to  touch  all  around  against 
the  hard  palate  or  inside  edge  of  the  upper  teeth — the  tongue  being 
farther  back  than  the  position  for  t.  Take  the  palm  of  the  hand 
this  way  (illustrating),  and  there  is  the  position  for  ch.  For  sh^ 
which  should  be  developed  first,  the  edge  of  the  tongue  touches  all 
around  except  the  tip  which  almost  touches  the  hard  palate  but  not 
quite. 

After  the  sJi  is  formed  the  ch  is  formed  from  it  by  simply  raising 
the  tip,  so,  closing  the  mouth  passage  completely — a  little  force 
is  necessary  to  cause  an  explosion  of  breath  over  the  tip — the 
tongue  keeping  the  position  for  sh  an  instant.  I  have  found  it  quite 
easy  to  show  the  pupil  this  sound  in  this  way  (illustrating.) 

Dr.  Bell  :  There  is  another  defect  of  that  sound  that  we  have 
very  commonly.  It  is  giving  a  puff  of  air  after  /  when  we  use  ts^ 
and  sh.  The  pupil  will  try  to  make  ts  and  put  the  //  there.  In 
fact  the  majority  of  them  do  that  at  first. 

Mr.  Elmendorf  :  That  is  the  idea  that  I  have  had  in  giving 
ish,  because  you  generally  get  it  tush^  and  you  will  be  taking  this 
position  to  anticipate  the  next  position,  and  the  child  seems  to  have 
less  difficulty.     I  think  that  tush  sound  is  avoided. 

Dr.  Bell  :  I  would  suggest  commencing  with  sh,  having  this 
first,  then  having  the  puff  of  air  after  it. 

Miss  Yale:  The  next  question  is  the  development  of y,  and 
how  to  correct  the  defects  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Elmendorf:  That  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  ch  being 
vocalized.  It  is  another  thing  to  make  the  child  see  and  hear  as 
I  see,  and  as  I  talk  to  the  children  as  they  have  come  here,  I  see 
they  think  they  do,  and  I  am  glad  they  do.  It  is  vocalized  ch, 
I  think,  instead  of  being  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  it  is  a  little  further 
back  than  the  tip. 
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Miss  Yale:  Will  Professor  Bell  say  anything  upon  this 
subject  ? 

Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell:  In  reference  to  ch  I  should  teach 
that  the  ch  is  nothing  more  than  a  /finished  in  a  different  manner  from 
a  simple  t.  You  can  finish  t  in  the  position  of  /,  in  the  position  of 
n  in  the  position  of  r,  in  the  position  of  7,  in  the  position  of  5,  of 
///  or  of  sh.  For  example,  cat.  Here  I  finish  t  in  the  position  of 
/;  cat — I  now  finish  it  in  the  position  of  //;  cat — now  in  the  posi- 
tion of  r ;  cat — now  in  the  position  of  s  ;  cat — now  in  the  posi- 
ionof  j//..  The  normal  finish  of  /  is  by  removal  of  the  point  of 
the  tongue,  but  you  may  finish  the  element  in  any  way  in  which 
you  can  emit  the  breath.  Teach  ch  as  nothing  more  than  /,  finished 
with  a  little  hissing  sound.  There  are  so  many  shades  of  hisses  that 
I  should  not,  at  first,  insist  on  having  the  right  shade,  but  be  con- 
tented with  any  shade.  When  you  indicate  two  complete  elements 
in  rA  you  create  an  error,  and  practically  insert  a  vowel  between 
the  /  and  the  sh.  Every  consonant,  consists  of  a  position  and  an 
action.  In  the  sound  of  ch  w^  have  the  first  half  of  a  / — its  **  posi- 
tion "  only — then,  instead  of  the  ordinary  simple  recoil  of  the 
tongue,  we  have  the  "  action "  of  sh  to  complete  the  articula- 
tion. 

In  reference  to  sh  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty,  because  in  some 
respects  the  tongue  seems  to  be  closer  to  the  palate  for  s,  while  the 
pitch  of  s  is  lower  than  that  of  sh.  For  both  of  these  sounds  the 
t«)ngue  is  pointed  and  convex  at  the  same  time.  When  I  first 
became  aware  of  this  fact  I  felt  that  it  was  a  great  discovery,  but 
for  years  I  was  perplexed  as  to  the  exact  relation  of  the  two  sounds. 
At  first  I  associated  the  higher  degree  of  lingual  convexity  with  J, 
but  afterwards  I  was  led — as  the  result  of  my  son's  experiments 
with  the  deaf — to  assign  the  more  convex  position  to  sh,  I  am  not 
convinced  yet  that  the  first  mode  was  wrong,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  second  mode  is,  on  the  whole,  better. 

The  difference  between  th  and  s  has  not,  in  general,  been  cor- 
rectly apprehended.  The  tongue  is  in  essentially  the  same  position 
for  both  sounds,  with  this  difference,  that  the  point  of  the  tongue 
must  intercept  the  breath,  for  ///,  leaving  interstices  at  the  edges, 
while  for  s  the  breath  must  pass  freely  over  the  tip  ;  s  thus  has  a 
single  central  channel  for  the  breath  ;  th  has  a  "  divided  "  channel. 
th  differs  from  /  in  having  its  extremely  contracted  apertures  at  the 
very  point  of  the  tongue,  while  /  has  its  wide  channels  ot  emission 
at  the  sides  of  the  body  of  the  tongue;  ///  is  generally  considered 
to  be  a  dental,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  so..     You  can  make  a  th 
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without  teeth.     The  requisite  adjustment  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
may  be  made  on  the  gum,  the  palate,  or  even  the  upper  lip. 

•  What  I  have  said  of  ch  refers  equally  to/.  The  latter  is  the 
same  articulation  acting  on  voice  instead  of  mere  breath.  The 
sound  of  y  consists  of  the  first  half  of  ad  finished  by  the  "action  '* 
of  a  s/i.  While  therefore  we  recognize  d  and  s/t  in  J,  we  must  not  sup- 
pose thaty  consists  of  two  complete  elements.  If  we  finish  the  d 
independently,  we  practically  introduce  a  vowel  and  make  the  d-s/i 
a  syllable. 

Miss  Yale:  Will  you  give  us  something  on  final  ge  or  ds/i  / 

Prof.  Bell:  The  sound  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  j-a^  d 
*'  position  "  finished  with  the  "  action  "  of  a  z/i ;  d  is  the  main  part. 

As  a  rule,  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  consonants  in 
teaching  the  deaf.  My  experience  has  been  more  with  stammerers. 
I  don't  think  I  never  devised  an  exercise  of  anything  like  the  utility 
of  one  which  I  worked  out  for  stammerers ;  and  I  am  sure  it  might 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  far  better  articulation  than  is  generally 
obtained  with  the  deaf  The  principle  of  the  exercise  is  to  make 
vowels  the  main  thing  and  consonants  altogether  subordinate.  The 
pupils  were  first  made  to  produce  a  continuous  sound,  lasting  for 
five,  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or  more  seconds ;  then  they  were  taught  ta 
consider  the  whole  mouth  merely  as  a  tube  through  which  the 
sound  is  poured  from  the  throat.  Having  got  that  idea  into  the 
mind,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  working  it  out.  Explain  that  the 
mouth  is  for  other  purposes  as  well  as  for  speech ;  that  speech  is, 
in  fact,  only  a  very  subordinate  purpose  of  the  apparatus.  Teach 
that  voice  is  the  essential  part  of  speech,  and  that  the  motions  of 
the  mouth  must  not  interfere  with  the  flow  of  sound.  The  pupils 
were  thus  taught  to  speak,  at  first,  as  if  they  had  no  lips  or  jaw  or 
tongue.  The  exercise  was  called  "  gibberish,"  because  its  aim  was 
only  to  give  command  over  the  mechanical  part  of  speech,  apart 
from  the  expression  of  ideas.  In  this  way  vocal  fluency  was  soon 
attained,  and  ultimately  perfect  distinctness  of  articulation.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  same  fundamental  principle — the  '*  gibberish  "^ 
exercise — might  be  adopted  to  facilitate  your  work,  and  that  it 
would  do  away  with  the  excessive  oral  action  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  bulk  of  deaf  pupils. 

Mr.  Elmendorf:  I  would  call  equal  attention  to  the  conson- 
ants and  the  vowels.  I  find  a  great  many  of  our  children,  although 
they  may  articulate  very  nicely  indeed,  and  may  give  vowel  tones 
pretty  well,  the  speech  was  wanting  in  proper  volume  and  accent. 

Miss  Yale:  Will  Miss  Fuller  give  us  her  opinion  ? 
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Miss  Fuller  ;  I  hesitate  to  say  anything  in  the  presence  of 
Prof.  Bell.  From  him  we  have  obtained  the  foundation  of  all  that 
we  know.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  a  question,  I  would  like 
to  know  if  we  may  not  improve  this  present  rich  opportunity  by 
asking  Prof.  Bell  to  answer  the  questions  which  have  been  distri- 
buted among  the  teachers.  I  am  sure  we  cannot  go  to  a  higher 
source  for  information. 

Mr.  Elmendorf:  If  you  will  put  that  in  the  form  of  a  motion, 
I  should  like  to  second  it. 

Miss  Yale  :  (To  Prof.  Bell.)  Miss  Fuller  wishes  that  you 
be  requested  from  this  time  on,  day  by  day,  to  occupy  the  question 
period.     Will  Prof.  Bell  will  be  kind  enough  to  do  so. 

Prof.  Bell:    I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  anything  that  I  can. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  July  6. 

Miss  Yale  :  Yesterday  Prof.  Bell  promised  to  answer  ques- 
tions. He  will  now  do  so.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  answers  of 
all  the  questions  given  out  handed  to  me ;  some  will  be  published 
in  the  proceedings  and  some  in  the  Educator. 

Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell:  The  first  question  that  has  not 
already  been  answered  is  in  respect  to  the  development  of  r.  Now, 
there  are  several  forms  of  r ;  r  may  be  made  with  a  rattling  vibra- 
tion, as  we  hear  it  in  Spanish  and  Scotch,  or  it  may  be  simply  a 
friction  of  the  breath,  as  in  English.  The  sound  may  be  either 
vocalized  or  non-vocalized ;  r,  as  we  hear  it  in  such  a  word  as  sir^ 
would  be  considered  merely  a  vowel,  but  that  the  point  of  the 
tongue  is  slightly  raised,  so  that  the  stream  of  air  strikes  against  or 
vibrates  the  point  of  the  tongue,  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the 
force  of  expiration  and  the  closeness  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate. 
In  the  English  r  the  tongue  scarcely  yields  at  all  to  the  breath- 
current,  unless  when  a  vowel  follows  the  r,  as  in  ray,  ride^  ^-^^^A 
etc.  In  this  country  the  chief  differential  characteristic  of  r  is  that 
the  lips  take  part  in  the  action.  In  developing  r  you  have  simply 
to  get  the  tongue  pointing  upwards  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  with- 
out touching  it.  The  closeness  of  approximation  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  force  given  to  the  expiration,  will  determine  the  strength  ot 
the  resulting  r. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  sec,  in  a  recently  published  English  book 
by  Miss  Laura  Soames,  the  statement  made  that  r  has  no  phonetic 
effect  unless  followed  by  a  vowel ;  that  it' is  in  fact  silent ;  and  that 
the  words  arms  and  alms,  lord  and  land  are  identical  in  sound.     In 
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connection  with  this  fact  I  may  add  that  I  read  a  paper  a  few  months 
ago  before  the  Phonetic  Section  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion, and  I  took  for  my  topic  "  The  sounds  of  r."  I  was  astonished 
to  find  that  the  members  present  seemed,  for  the  most  part,  to  have 
the  same  negative  idea  of  r  with  Miss  Laura  Soames.  I  have 
always  taught,  and  do  still  strongly  maintain,  that  there  is  merely  a 
question  of  degree  between  r  before  a  vowel  and  r  after  a  vowel. 
However  much  the  latter  is  softened  and  smoothed,  it  is  not  oblit- 
erated— not  "  silent," 

Mr.  Lyon  :  Is  initial  r. often  substituted  for  glide  r,  in  English, 
as  spoken  by  Englishmen  ? 

Prof.  Bell  :  No,  not  substituted  for  the  glide ;  the  glide  is 
universal  wherever  the  r  is  not  followed  by  a  vowel,  and  often 
where  it  is,  the  glide  is  introduced  if  the  preceding  vowel  is  long. 
Thus  in  the  word  fear  we  have  simply  the  glide  r,  but  in  fearing 
we  have  both  the  glide  and  the  consonant  /'.  (Thus,  fear-ring^ 
So,  an  English  speaker  does  not  say  po-rotis  but  pc{e\rou5 ;  not 
fu-ry^  but  fu(^)'ry ;  not  wea-ry,  but  wea(i)-ry ;  not  fai-ry,  but 
fai{j)ry. 

Dr.  Peet  :  Would  you  be  willing  to  give  the  distinctions  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  words  that  you  mentioned  ? 

Prof.  Bell  :  In  the  word  arms  the  tongue  rises  so  as  to  affect 
the  stream  of  air,  changing  the  vowel  quality.  It  is  therefore  a 
vowel  effect  that  we  associate  with  r  in  arms.  But  the  sound — 
being  non-syllabic — is  called  a  "  glide."  Is  there  or  is  there  not  an 
r  in  this  syllable  ? 

Arms.  (The  audience :)  "  Yes."  Alms.  (The  audience  :)  "  No." 

The  next  question  refers  to  the  formation  and  development  of 
/,  initial  and  final.  I  don't  see  why  initial  and  final  have  been  men- 
tioned. The  sound  of  /  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  point  of 
the  tongue  is  raised  to  the  same  part  of  the  palate  as  for  r,  but 
instead  of  merely  pointing  at  the  palate  it  is  brought  in  contact  with 
it.  The  tongue  must  completely  shut  off  the  breath  at  the  front, 
and  leave  apertures  free  for  its  emission  at  the  sides. 

Only  the  vocal  form  of  /  is  generally  recognized  in  English, 
but  the  action  of  /  may  be  made,  and  very  often  is  made,  without 
voice.  The  peculiar  sound  of  Welsh  //  is  merely  a  non-vocal  /,  with 
narrowed  apertures  to  produce  sibilation. 

The  next  question  is :  "  Development  of  c  long."  There  is 
sometimes  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  e.  A  very  ingenious 
speaking  machine  was  exhibited  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
The  man  who  made  it — Herr  Faber — told   me  that  he  had  been 
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experimenting  for  seven  years  before  he  could  get  the  sound  of  e^ 
The  cause  of  the  difficulty  was,  no  doubt,  the  want  of  the  neces- 
sary relation  between  the  front  and  the  back  oral  cavities  which  are 
jointly  essential  to  the  mechanism  of  the  sound.  The  persevering 
constructor  was,  however,  ultimately  successful,  and  his  machine 
produced  all  the  sounds  of  speech  with  marvelous  exactness — only 
with  a  little  peculiarity.  The  peculiarity  was  the  same  which  we 
very  commonly  find  among  deaf  pupils — namely,  that  it  used  a 
great  deal  too  much  wind.  For  instance,  when  you  entered  the 
hall  where  it  was  exhibited,  you  heard — ^as  with  a  rush  of  escaping 
5team  on  every  syllable : 

How   do   you    do^    ladies    and  gentlemen  / 

That  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  the  machine  spoke,  but  it 
spoke  well ;  there  was  no  mistaking  its  articulation.  It  sang,  how- 
ever, better  than  it  spoke.  The  articulation  was  excellent  and  the 
intonation  clear  and  free  from  breathiness. 

The  development  of  ^  from  the  mouth  depends  mainly  on  get- 
ting a  free  but  contracted  aperture  over  the  arched  front  of  the 
tongue,  while  the  cavity  behind  the  tongue  is  fully  expanded.  The 
adjustment  of  the  front  of  the  tongue  is  the  most  important  point. 
This,  fortunately,  can  be  assisted  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  by  mechan- 
ical manipulation. 

The  next  question  is  as  to  the  development  of  short  i.  The 
two  sounds,  long  e  and  short  i  are  essentially  the  same ;  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  tongue  is  less  close  to  the  palate,  and 
the  cavity  behind  the  tongue  less  firmly  expanded  for  the  short  i 
than  for  the  long  e.  The  sound  is  consequently  less  definite.  The 
short  /  may  be  considered  as  simply  an  indefinite  e.  If  you  pro- 
nounce e  carelessly  and  loosely  the  result  will  be  the  sound  of 
short  /". 

Mr.  Gillespie:  How  do  you  correct  the  defects  of  the  same? 

Prof.  Bell  :  Well,  I  don't  know  just  exactly,  except  by  put- 
ting the  organs  into  the  right  position.  I  have  never  found  any 
diflficulty  in  getting  the  sound  of  e,  compared  with  that  experienced 
with  the  speaking  machine. 

The  next  question  is :  **  The  development  of  short  e  as  in  endJ' 
From  the  high  position  of  the  tongue  for  long  e,  gradually  depress 
the  front  of  the  tongue,  while  maintaining  the  body  of  the  tongue 
in  the  same  shape,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  and  a  series  of  front  vowels 
will  be  produced.  You  might  have  fifty  in  the  series  if  you  could 
individualize  them.  For  convenience  three  only  are  recognized, 
namely :  long  e,  the  highest ;  long  a,  the  intermediate  ;  and  short  e, 
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theiowest  There  should  be  no  difficuUy  in  producing  the  sound 
of  short  €.  Simply  depress  the  front  of  the  tongue  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, while  you  maintain  a  narrow  aperture  between  the  front  of  the 
tongue  and  the  palate.  The  body  of  the  tongue  moves  slightly 
backward  on  the  palate  at  every  step  from  long  e  to  short  e.  Of 
course  you  will  understand  that  the  name  "  short  ^"  'does  not  mean 
a  short  vowel.     The  sound  may  be  of  any  length. 

The  next  question  is  :  "  Development  of  short  ^,as  in  amy  This 
sound  has  the  same  formation  as  short  e^  with  a  difference  corres- 
ponding to  that  between  short  i  and  long  e.  If  you  pronounce  short 
€  carelessly  and  loosely  you  will  almost  certainly  make  the  sound 
of  short  a  from  the  same  attitude  of  the  tongue. 

The  next  question  is  :  **  Development  of  ^r  and  defects  ^of  the 
same."  The  vowel  that  arises  from  the  position  of  the  tongue 
for  making  r  is  sometimes  called  the  natural  vowel.  If  you  point 
the  tongue  as  for  r  but  keep  it  away  from  the  palate,  so  that  it  does 
not  in  any  degree  intercept  the  breath,  you  get  the  vowel  sound 
of  dT.  The  English  formation  of  this  sound  is  much 'more  open 
than  that  which  prevails  in  America — arising  from  a  different  forma- 
tion of  the  consonant  r.  The  English  r  and  also  its  vowelized  form 
er  have  the  top  of  the  tongue  depressed,  so  that  the  oral  cavity  is 
almost  as  large  as  for  the  most  open  vowel  ah.  The  American  r 
has  the  top  of  the  tongue  raised,  and  its  vowelized  form  has,  in  con- 
sequence, St  smaller  cavity  and  a  closer  palatal  sound. 

Dr.  Peet  :  What  is  the  difference  between  short  u  and  the  u 
in  ur,  er^  etc.  ? 

Prof.  Bell:  The  short  ii  and  the  sound  in  ur  are 
the  same.  It  is  made  by  retracting  the  tongue  so  that  the 
vowel  aperture  lies  between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the 
pharynx.  Thus  at  three  different  elevations  of  the  tongue  against 
the  pharynx  we  have  this  series  of  u  sounds,  »A,  uh,  uh.  The  sound 
of  er  simply  has  the  middle  of  the  tongue  depressed  without  being^ 
retracted.  Try  if  you  can  distinguish  which  sound  I  make  now — 
whether  it  is  the  er  sound,  or  the  ur  sound. 

Your  discrimination  has  been  perfectly  uniform.  These  sounds 
are  in  convenient  contrast  in  this  sentence :  '*  Ladies,  hang  your 
furs  upon  these  firs,  or  spread  them  on  this  furze." 

You  heard  a  clear  distinction  there,  but  it  is  a  nice  one.  To 
produce  such  varieties  satisfactorily  gives  a  mastery  over  organic 
action.  It  may,  however,  be  acquired  by  ail  persons  with  very 
little  trouble. 
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The  most  important  point  among  the  remaining  questions  is 
with  reference  to  combinations.  In  the  first  place  I  would  say  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  elementary  combination  in  speech.  In  the 
closest  apparent  combination  the  sounds  are  really  pronounced  in 
sequence.  On  this  account  lightness  of  oral  action  is  essential  to 
fluency  and  distinctness.  Several  of  these  questions  on  combina- 
tions may  be  classed  together,  because  they  involve  only  one  prin- 
ciple. The  formation  of  a  consonant — as  I  explained  at  a  previous 
session — includes  two  distinct  parts,  a  position  and  an  action.  The 
'*  position  "  should  be  taken  softly  and  silently  ;  the  "  action  "  be- 
longs to  the  element  that  follows.  If  you  want  to  make  a  p,  for 
instance,  the  simple  contact  of  the  lips  is  the  *'  position  "  for  the 
consonant;  its  "action  "  takes  place  only  in  pronouncing  the  fol- 
lowing letter.  The  p  is  not  finished  per  se  unless  when  final  in  a 
word. 

The  mistake  made  by  pupils  in  pronouncing .  combinations, 
such  as  pr  pi,  br  bl,  gr  gl,  cr  cl,  it,  tsh,  tw,  etc.,  is  in  relinquishing 
the  initial  position,  so  as  to  make  the  consonant  audible  in  itself. 
You  may  hold  the  position  as  long  as  you  like,  but  it  will  be  in 
silence.  Not  until  the  next  letter  is  pronounced  will  the  effect  of 
the  initial  consonant  be  heard.  Take  the  word  bloiv  for  example : 
When  the  lips  have  taken  the  position  for  b  that  letter  is  practically 
done,  and  you  have  merely  to  add  the  rest  of  the  word,  indepen- 
dently. In  doing  so  you  can't  help  relinquishing  the  positibn  for 
b,  but  the  b  is  not  finished  before  the  **  low  "  is  pronounced.  With 
sk^  St,  etc.,  the  same  fault  prevails,  of  relinquishing  the  initial  posi- 
tion, and  finishing  s  by  itself  The  "  position  "  of  the  consonant 
may  be  abrupt  or  prolonged,  but  its  *'  action  "  will  only  take  place 
in  connection  with  the  following  element — if  there  is  one.  There 
are  not  many  persons  who  can  pronounce  such  a  syllable  as  act 
without  losing  the  effect  of  the  c,  or  exaggerating  it.  The  organic 
contact  for  c  should  be  so  light  that  the  relinquishment  of  contact 
may  be  easy  and  distinctly  audible,  without  any  pufr. 

I  now  come  to  questions  referring  to  the  articulation  of  such 
combinations  as  look  at,  did  it,  scrub  your  boot,  etc.  You  should 
by  all  means  preserve  the  words.  To  say  loo-kat^  di-dit^  scru  byouvy 
is  certainly  wrong.  The  final  consonants  should  be  finished 
independently — at  least  in  deliberate  utterance.  In  rapid  speech,, 
where  all  the  words  of  a  sentence  run  together,  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence ;  although,  in  such  a  phrase  as  look  at  one  should  always- 
carefully  avoid  the  kat.  The  difficulty  which  has  led  to  the  asking 
of  these  questions  must  have  been  associated  with  a  too  heavy  con- 
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sonant  action.  A  labored  organic  separation,  and  a  puff  of  breath, 
are  too  commonly  substituted  for  what  should  be  merely  effortless 
"  relinquishment  of  position."  As  I  mentioned  before,  an  exaggera- 
tion of  consonant  action  is  the  chief  characteristic  among  deaf 
pupils ;  they  should  be  taught  to  move  the  mouth  much  less,  to 
*'  use  all  gently,"  and  to  speak  directly  from  the  throat. 

Another  question  is :  '*  How  to  get  control  of  the  organs  in 
order  to  overcome  compression."  Overcome  it  by  avoiding  it. 
We  do  not  want  to  make  compression.  Compression  should  not 
be  known  in  speech.  We  want  simple  motion,  and  the  easy 
sequence  of  one  motion  after  another.  So  that  I  think  the  direc- 
tion to  put  the  tongue  in  position  for  the  following  sound  before 
relinqui<5hing  the  first  position  is  rather  an  unwise  direction.  I 
should  hold  the  first,  and  proceed  to  the  second  as  if  there  were  no 
preceding  element. 

"  How  to  overcome  laxity  of  the  organs  ?"  is  another  question. 
Laxity  is  a  fault  only  when  it  prevents  distinctness  of  articulation. 
Make  the  motions  from  point  to  point  with  sharpness  and  precision, 
but,  in  doing  so,  keep  the  organs  as  lax  as  possible. 

Another  question  is  :  "  Is  it  better  with  beginning  pupils  to 
strive  for  rapid  speech,  or  for  moderate  and  increasing  speed  as  the 
pupils  grow  older  ?"  The  first  thing  to  aim  at  is  continuous  voice, 
uninterrupted  by  mouth  action.  Therefore,  rapidity  is  to  be  culti- 
vated— but  never  by  sacrifice  of  articulation.  One  who  has  not 
studied  the  subject  can  hardly  believe  how  light  good  speech  is. 
The  letter  p  is  commonly  said  to  be  formed  by  bringing  the  lips  in 
contact ;  that  is  not  right ;  it  is  made  by  separating  the  lips.  You 
bring  the  lips  together  noiselessly  and  without  pressure,  and  then 
they  simply  fall  asunder  to  give  egress  to  the  sound. 

Another  question  is  :  "  For  which  should  the  greater  effort  be 
made,  perfect  enunciation  or  fluent  speech  ?"  I  should  aim  at  both 
and  not  to  the  separation  of  one  from  the  other. 

Another  question  is  :  "  How  to  secure  continuity  of  speech." 
That  is  very  important.  The  fact  must  be  recognized  that  the 
mouth-actions  do  not  necessarily  interrupt  the  voice.  They  are 
mere  motions,  superadded  to  the  current  of  sound.  Continuity  of 
speech  will  be  secured  if  you  aim  at  giving  unbroken  voice  through- 
out your  clauses  and  sentences. 

The  next  question  is  :  '*  How  to  secure  accent  in  words  of  two 
syllables  requiring  accent  on  the  first,  as  Archie  and  candy."  The 
best  way  to  do  that  is  in  connection  with  taps.  Make  a  tap  for 
<rach  syllable — one  heavy,  the  other  light. 
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Another  question  is  :  **  How  much  may  emphasis  be  developed 
by  the  teacher  ?"  There  is  no  limit.  Emphasis  is  a  quality  we  recog- 
nize in  connection  with  all  thoughts  which  are  new.  It  is  not  the  most 
important  grammatical  word  that  is  emphatic,  nor  the  verb  in  con- 
trast with  the  noun  or  the  adjective,  or  qualifying  as  opposed  to 
qualified  words — as  some  people  think — but  the  word  which  is  new 
to  the  context.  Another,  and  the  strongest  kind  of  emphasis,  is 
where  contrast  is  suggested  without  being  expressed ;  as  in  "  Thou 
art  the  man ;"  the  meaning  of  which  is  thou  and  not  the  other  per- 
son spoken  of.  Emphasis  may  be  developed  by  the  teacher  by 
discriminating,  in  sentences,  those  ideas  which  have  been  involved 
in  previous  expressions,  from  those  which  have  not.  The  first  are 
unemphatic,  the  others  emphatic. 

The  next  question  is  :  "  Possibilities  in  teaching  inflection." 
This  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  the  deaf.  I  know  that  my  son 
has  succeeded  in  teaching  deaf  pupils  to  inflect  wonderfully.  That 
power  may  be  developed  more  largely  I  am  sure.  The  voice  may 
be  guided  to  make  upward  and  downward  movements,  by  analogi- 
cal movements  made  by  the  teacher.  Experience  has  shown  that 
this  is  practicable.     The  subject  is  full  of  interest. 

Another  question  is:  "  What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching 
time  and  rhythm  ?  '*  I  think  rhythm  is  best  indicated  by  light  and 
heavy  taps  ;  and  time  by  long  or  short,  slow  or  quick  motions  of 
the  hand.    I  do  not  think  I  can  add  anything  to  that. 

Another  question  is ;  "  Of  what  importance  do  you  consider 
time  and  rhythm  to  a  deaf  child?"  Of  very  high  importance. 
Without  time  and  rhythm  speech  has  a  great  deal  of  disagreeable 
monotony,  which  may  be  corrected. 

Q.  "  How  may  a  child  who  has  considerable  hearing  be  taught 
inflection  ?  "  There  is  no  difficulty  in  teaching  the  inflection  of  the 
voice  to  a  child  who  has  no  hearing  at  all ;  consequently  one  who 
has  hearing  will  be  more  easily  taught. 

Q.  **  How  may  clear,strong  sounds  be  obtained  from  older  pupils 
who  formed  the  habit  of  giving  certain  elements  incorrectly,  when 
young  ?  "  Nothing  but  instruction  and  supervision  will  do  that. 
The  pupils  must  be  led  gradually  to  abandon  the  old  habit. 

Q.  "  The  best  articulation  drill-work  for  older  classes  ?  "  After 
all  initial  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  in  making  continuous 
voice  and  definite  mouth  movements,  articulation  drill  should  con- 
sist of  the  lightest  actions  of  the  lips  and  tongue  that  can  be 
produced.     At  first  consonants  should  be  subordinate  to  vowels ; 
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but  afterwards  the  articulation  drill  work  should  include  all  the 
actions  of  the  lips  and  tongue  with  the  utmost  precision. 

Q.  *'  How  can  the  hearing  of  teachers  be  cultivated  ?  "  That 
is  an  important  question.  I  have  tested  many  classes  of  adult 
students  by  reading  a  passage  and  stopping  at  intervals  to  ask  what 
tone  1  had  made  last.  It  is  astonishing  that  at  least  one-  half  could 
not  at  first  discriminate  the  difference  between  a  tone  going  up  and 
another  going  down.  Pitch  was  confounded  with  inflection.  Inflec- 
tion means  progression  towards  a  higher  or  lower  point ;  while 
pitch  is  simply  the  difference  between  higher  and  lower.  The 
hearing  may  be  improved  by  learning  to  recognize  nice  distinctions 
in  vowels,  consonants  and  tones. 

Q.  "  Of  what  value  do  you  consider  a  whispering  exercise  as 
a  means  of  cultivating  the  voice  and  gaining  distinct  articulation  ?  " 
For  cultivating  the  voice  it  is  of  no  value  whatever,  but  as  a  means 
of  cultivating  fluent  speech  it  is  valuable. 

Q.  "  In  lip-reading  exercises  given  in  the  school  room  to 
primary  grades,  which  should  be  given  more  prominence,  rapidity 
or  exactness  ?  "  I  should  say  exactness  by  all  means.  Lip  read- 
ing has  no  value  without  exactness.  Rapidity  should  be  secondary 
and  exactness  the  primary  consideration. 
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APPENDIX. 


OUTLINE  OF  FIRST  YEAR'S  WORK  AT  THE  CLARKE 

INSTITUTION. 

The  plan  of  this  work,  preparatory  to  the  teaching  of  speech, 
has  for  its  object  the  development  of  Attention,  Observation  and 
Imitation,  through  the  cultivation  of  sight  and  touch,  by  exercises 
in  motion,  form,  color,  and  number. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  this 
work  we  have  added  the  outline  of  the  year's  work. 

The  daily  programme  for  September*  is  divided  into  periods  of 
fifteen  minutes.  Play  alternates  with  work,  but  whether  it  is  play 
or  work,  the  children  think  it  all  play — all  is  done  in  imitation  of 
the  teacher,  all  in  unison.  Whenever  fatigue  is  shown  a  change  is 
made  from  one  exercise  to  another  that  there  may  be  no  cause  for 
inattention. 

L  Motion. 

1.  Gymnastics   of  the  arms,  hands  and  head;  also   running, 

jumping,  hopping,  etc.     The  children   watch  intently  for 
each  movement  on  the  teacher's  part  and  instantly  follow. 

2.  Gymnastics  of  the  face ;  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth  ; 

eyes,  etc. ;    giving  lip  apertures  for  the  vowels  without 
voice,  as,  ah^  aw^  oo^  ee, 

II.  Form  : 

I.  Splint  and  Stick  Laying.  The  teacher  holds  up  a  colored 
splint  or  stick  and  each  pupil  does  the  same.  The  teacher 
then  lays  hers  on  the  table  in  front  of  her  in  a  certain 
position  and  each  pupil  places  his  in  ^  similar  one.  The 
hands  are  then  folded.  In  this  way  stick  after  stick  is 
added  rapidly  until  the  figure  is  completed.  The  children 
then  reproduce  the  figure  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher. 
They  soon  learn  that  at  any  time  during  this. exercise  un- 
expected movements,  which  they  are  to  imitate,  are  to  be 
looked  for ;  as,  a  sudden  clapping  of  the  hands. 

*  Term  usually  begins  about  the  middle  of  September. 
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Colored  or  uncolored  sticks,  such  as  may  be  obtained  at  any 
Kindergarten  Supply  Depot,  may  be  used.  The  majority  of  the 
children  find  it  easier  to  follow  the  colored  ones. 

2.  Writing.      Tracing. 

3.  Diagram.     A  child's  head  is  placed  against  the  blackboard. 

The  teacher  draws  the  child's  profile  and  afterwards  adds 
hair,  eye,  ear,  etc.  She  then  points  to  dififerent  parts  of 
the  drawing  and  the  child  points  to  corresponding  parts 
of  his  own  head. 

III.  Form  and  Size. 

Recognition  by  sight  (not  employing  touch.) 

1.  Of  small  solids,     A  small  geometrical  solid  is  shown  and 

then  returned  to  a  basket  of  solids.  A  child  is  then  called 
upon  to  select  the  same  one  from  the  basket. 

2.  Outline  form  of  surface.     Pieces  of  thin  wood  of  dififerent 

shapes,  known  among  kindergarten  materials  as  "  Tablets,"^ 
are  used. 

3.  Length  and  size.     For  length  use  sticks  or  pencils  of  dififer- 

ent length.  For  size  use  a  set  of  baskets,  a  set  of  blocks 
or  balls  of  different  sizes, 

IV.  Matching  Colors. 

1.  Sets  of  objects,  which  are  alike  in  all   respects  except  in 

color,  are  used ;  match  a  red  card  with  a  red  card,  a  blue 
splint  with  a  blue  splint,  etc. 

2.  Different  materials  are  used ;  match  red  wool  with  red  silk,. 

the  red  in  the  material  of  a  child's  dress  with  the  red  on 
the  color  chart,  etc. 

V.  Form  and  Color. 

Matching  pictures.  A  game  called  *'  Picture  Lotto/'  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  contains  a  set  of  large  cards  on 
which  are  several  small  pictures.  There  are  duplicate 
single  pictures  upon  smaller  cards.  The  larger  cards  are 
placed  upon  the  floor  and  the  smaller  ones  given  out,  one 
at  a  time,  to  the  children,  who  place  them  upon  similar 
pictures  on  the  large  cards. 

VI.  Lip   reading   is   used   from   the   first.     Simple  commands  are 

always  given  through  speech. 
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October. 

The  programme  for  the  next  four  weeks  includes  similar  but 
more  difficult  exercises,  and  direct  articulation  work  on  the  elemen- 
tary English  sounds. 

I.  Motion. 

Gymnastics  of  the  tongue ;  such  exercises  as  are  found  in 
Guttmann's  "  Gymnastics  of  the  Voice/'  pages  83  and  84. 
Hand  mirrors  are  necessary  in  these  exercises. 

II.  Form. 

1.  Stick-laying.     More   difficult   figures   are   introduced  this 

month,  each  figure  being  afterwards  reproduced  by  the 
children  on  the  blackboard,  with  crayons  of  the  same 
colors  as  the  sticks. 

2.  Writing. 

3.  Diagram.     The  head  of  a  manikin  is  shown  the  class.     A 

child  points  to  different  parts  of  another  child's  face,  and 
the  class  find  the  corresponding  parts  on  the  manikin. 
In  like  manner  they  compare  the  outline  of  the  manikin 
with  the  profile  or  outline  drawn  on  the  blackboard. 
Then  separating  the  two  parts  of  the  head  of  the  manikin 
the  child  observes  the  outlines  of  the  organs  in  the  mouth, 
and  compares  them  with  his  own.  With  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired,  he  adds  the  outline  of  these  organs  to  the 
diagram. 

4.  Network  Drawing.     The  teacher  and  pupils  are  provided 

with  kindergarten  slates.  A  figure  is  rapidly  drawn,  line 
by  line  by  the  teacher,  and,  line  by  line  observed  and 
reproduced  by  the  pupils.  In  this  exercise,  close  atten- 
tion, uniformity  of  movement  and  quickness  in  lip-reading 
may  be  cultivated. 

III.  Form  and  Size. 

Recognized  by  touch  (not  employing  sight.) 

1.  Solids.     The  child's  eyes  being  closed  he  is  given  a  single 

object  from  a  basket  of  geometrical  solids.  After  he  has 
examined  its  form,  the  teacher  places  it  in  the  basket  with 
the  others,  from  which  the  child  then  selects  it,  depending 
solely  upon  touch. 

2.  Surfaces.     The  same  materials  are  used  as  when    surface 

was  studied  through  sight. 

3.  Length  and  Size. 
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In  another  exercise  for  the  cultivation  of  touch,  pupils  are 
taught  to  recognize  differences  in  weight.  Balls  of  the  same  size 
and  color,  but  of  different  weights  are  used. 

IV.  Articulation  Work. 

I.  The  elementary  sounds  usually  taught  this  month  are  (in 

the  order  of  teaching)  A,  wh^f^  /,  t'h,  /,  s,  k^  sh,  ar,  v,  ^^  s, 

aWf  m,  00.     In  general,  one  sound  is  mastered  by  the  class 

before  another  is  attempted. 

The  position  for  an  elementary  sound  being  assumed  by  the 

teacher,  the  pupils  are  led  to  observe  it  carefully  and  to  imitate  it. 

Touch  must  aid  the  child  in  the  observation  of  concealed  positions 

and  movements.     When  all  in  the  class  can  give  the  element,  the 

letter  or  letters  which  represent  it  are  written  upon  the  blackboard. 

A  chart  of  written  characters  is  begun  early,  and  as  new  sounds 

are  taught  the  letters  representing  them  are  written  uponr  this  charts 

in  the  positions  they  occupy  on  our  printed  charts  (given  later.) 

The  pupils  have  drill  in   reading  these   elementary  sounds   from 

the  written  characters,  and  in  reading  them  from  the  lips. 

As  soon  as  an  element  is  taught  it  is  put  into  combination 
with  the  elements  already  taught  and  thereafter  practiced  almost 
wholly  in  combination.  For  fluency  the  pupils  read  and  re-read 
lists  of  easy  words  and  combinations ;  first,  of  one  syllable  and 
afterwards,  of  two  or  more  syllables. 

2.  Combinations.     The  drill  in  combining  two  consonants  is 
begun  early  in  the  month ;  as  /  with  pyfp;  s  and  /,  si  ; 
etc.     After  the  first  vowel  is  given  a  consonant  is  com- 
bined with  it  first,  as  initial,  then  as  final,  and  then  as  both 
initial  and  final ;  tar,  art,  kart. 
These  combinations,  given  from  the  lips,  repeated  by  the  chil- 
dren and  written  upon  their  slates  form  one  exerci.se.     The  reading 
of  them  from  the  blackboard  forms  another.     Care  is  taken  that 
each  sound  is  put  into  new  combinations  each  day.      The  greater 
number  of  these  combinations  are  words,  although  the  children  do 
not  recognize  them  as  such  until  later  in  the  year.     In  planning 
this  early  articulation  drill -work  the  aim  is  to  give  the  class  not 
only  the  elementary  sounds,  and  these  in  combinations,  but  also  to 
attain  such  a  degree  of  fluency  that  later,  when  ideas  are  associated 
with  words,  but  little  time  is  required  for  special  work  on  the  pro- 
nunciation of  simple  words. 

V.  Number. 

From  a  set  of  primary  number  tablets,  with  differently  colored 
spots  upon  them,  the  simplest  is  selected,  as,  one  having 
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two  blue  dots.  The  teacher  holds  this  up  for  an  instant 
only,  and  then  calls  a  child  to  hen  He  picks  up  blocks 
the  same  in  number  and  color  as  the  spots  upon  the 
tablet — in  this  case,  two  blue  blocks. 

VI.   Lip-Reading. 

A  short  time  is  given  each  day  to  direct  work  on  lip-reading. 
Simple  sentences  and  names  of  objects  are  given.  During 
the  day  these  are  made  use  of  whenever  possible. 


November. 

I.  Motion. 

1.  Gymnastics    of   the    tongue.      Exercises    in    Guttmann's 

"  Gymnastics  of  the  Voice  "  are  continued. 

2.  Vibration.     (In  point  of  time  this  follows  the  study  of  tex- 

ture and  strings  given  in  the  following  topic.) 

For  use  in  vibration  work,  an  inexpensive  zithern,  a  guitar  or  a 
piano,  may  be  used.  In  using  a  guitar  the  child  puts  his  hand  on 
the  instrument  where  he  can  best  feel  the  vibration.  The  child's 
eyes  being  open  he  is  shown  which  string  produces  a  slow  vibra- 
tion, and  which  a  rapid  vibration.  After  the  child  shuts  his  eyes, 
the  teacher  strikes  a  string,  the  child  feels  the  vibration,  and,  open- 
ing his  eyes  points  to  the  string  which  must  have  produced  the 
vibration  just  felt. 

II.  Form. 

1.  The  texture  of  various  cloths  and,  also,  their  surfaces  are 

studied.  Strings  of  different  size  and  of  varying  texture 
are  recognized. 

2.  Diagram.     An  outline  of  the  face,  painted  in  white  upon 

a  slated  board,  is  convenient  for  constant  use.  The  lips, 
tongue,  and  soft  palate  change  their  position  so  frequently 
they  are  outlined  more  lightly  than  the  rest.  On  this 
diagram  the  teacher  represents  different  positions  of  these 
organs  and  the  children  take  the  positions  as  drawn ;  as 
lips  shut,  back  of  the  tongue  shut,  etc. 

III.  Articulation. 

The  elementary  sounds  taught  this  month  are  (in  the  order  of 
teaching)  -//-,  -^-,  I,  qu,  ou,  «,  o-e,  r,  «r,  ng,  ee,  b,  d,  g, 
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IV.  Lip-reading. 

The  work  for  this  month  includes  commands,  such  as  the  foU 
lowing :  Give  me  a  book ;  a  ball,  etc. ;  open  the  door  . 
shut  the  door  ;  look  at  Mary,  etc. 


December. 

I.  Form. 

Diagram.  The  children  recognize  the  positions  represented 
on  the  diagrams  for  /,  b^  w,  /,  d,  7i,  etc. 

II.  Motion. 

Vibration  recognized  by  touch.  The  exercise  consists  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  vibrations  of  long  and  short  strings. 
The  exercise  is  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  the  lessons 
in  Vibration  of  last  month. 

III.  Articulation. 

1.  The  elementary  sounds  taught  this  month  are  (in  the  order 

of  teaching),  -/-,  x,  i-e,  —b,  —d,  —g,  —ge,  a-^e,  -e-,  oi, 
*     u-c. 

2.  Secondary  spellings  are  given  for  the  elements  found  on  the 

chart ;  as,  under  long  e  represented  by  ee  is  given  -^,  e'a^ 
e-e. 

3.  Combinations.     Simple   combinations   of   elements   taught 

this  month  and  more  difficult  ones  of  the  elements  taught 
the  preceding  month  are  given. 

IV.  Names  of  objects. 

Before  the  first  of  January  the  children  have  learned  the  names 
of  a  few  objects.  These  are  now  put  into  sentences  and 
from  this  time  on  all  new  words  are  taught  in  sentences, 
or  put  into  sentences  as  soon  as  possible. 

V.  Capitals. 

Capital  letters  are  taught  this  month  and  drill  in  them  given 
by  writing  the  elementary  charts  with  capitals,  also,  in 
beginning  with  capitals  the  combinations  written  on  the 
blackboard. 


January  and  February. 
I.  Vibration. 

The   work    consists    of  exercises  in  distinguishing  by  touch 
vibrations  of  three  and  four  strings. 
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II.  Articulation. 

In  the  time  devoted  to  direct  work  on  articulation  (one  hour  a 
day)  themore  difficult  combinations  are  taught,  and  the 
defective  elements  of  individual  pupils  are  corrected. 

III.  Diagram. 

Diagrams  for  the  more  difficult  elements  are  given. 

IV.  Words. 

By  the  close  of  January  a  class  has  from  seventy-five  to  a 
hundred  words. 

A  new  word  is  always  given  from  the  lips  first,  and  when  the 
class  remember  it  as  a  spoken  word,  they  are  allowed  to  write  it. 
They  spell  the  word  by  sound,  using  the  representative  spellings  as 
found  on  the  *  chart,  for  each  sound.  If  told  that  it  is  not  right  they 
try  the  second  spelling  given  on  the  chart;  for  example,  the  class 
pronounce  the  word  boat  and  spell  it  bote.  On  being  told  that  it  is 
wrong  they  try  the  second  spelling  for  long  o  found  on  the  chart, 
and  write  boat.  When  the  child  has  succeeded  in  writing  the  word 
correctly  its  written  form  is  kept  before  him  until  the  spelling  is 
fixed. 


March  and  April. 

I.  Vibration. 

The  work  consists  in  comparing  the  vibrations  of  the  voice, 
as  felt  in  the  throat  of  the  teacher,  with  the  vibrations  of 
the  strings  of  an  instrument.  The  child  is  able  to  modify 
his  own  voice  by  comparing  the  vibrations  felt  in  his 
own  throat  with  that  felt  in  the  teacher's  throat. 

II.  Articulation. 

1.  Work  on  the'**  Drill  Charts*'  is  continued. 

2.  The  children  having  learned  the  secondary  spellings  given 

on  the  elementary  charts,  make  lists  of  words  illustrating 
these. 

May  and  June. 

I.  Vibration. 

The  work  of  March  and  April  is  continued. 

II.  Articulation. 

I.  Work  on  ''  Drill  Charts"  is  continued. 
£  The  charts  consists  of  list  of  simple  words  containing  diffi- 
cult elements  and  combinations.] 
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2.  Special  work  is  done  on  final  by  d,  g.  These  sounds 
when  final  are  given  at  first  as  closures  simply,  or  "  voice 
stops."  At  this  time  the  class  are  taught  that  these 
closures  are  followed  by  an  expulsion  of  breath  {bp^  dty 

gk:) 

Language  work* — from  January  to  June. 

Action  work  is  begun  in  January  and  continued  to  the  end  of 

the  year. 
Nouns.     The  pupils  learn  the  names  of  all  the  common  objects 

about  them. 
Verbs.     The  past,  present  and  future  of  verbs  are  given  and 

the  pupils  give  simple,  original  sentences,  using  in^  most 

cases  only  the  past  and  future.     The  present  of  a  few 

verbs,  such  as  to  like,  to  lave,  tosee,  etc.,  is  used. 
Adjectives.     Numeral  adjectives  from  one  to  ten  and  the  most 

common  descriptive  adjectives  are  given. 
Pronouns.     The  personal  pronouns  in  most  of  their  forms  are 

used. 
Questions.     The  pupils  answer  simple  questions,  written  or 

spoken,  beginning  with  what^  zvhere,  how  many^  how  old^ 

and  the  different  forms  of  the  verbs  to  be  and  to  have. 
Questions  beginning  with  may  are  used  by  the  children. 

Journals  and  Letters.  Simple  journals  and  letters  are  written 
during  the  last  three  months  of  the  school  year. 

Print.  Miss  Fuller's  "  Illustrated  Primer  "  is  used  as  a  reading 
book. 

A  book  containing  the  words  taught  during  the  year  is  sent 
home  with  each  child.  These  words  are  classified,  as — parts  of  the 
the  body,  clothing,  things  in  the  house,  things  out-of-doors,  etc. 
The  present,  past  and  future  of  each  verb  is  written  out  and  sen- 
tences follow  containing  these  verbs  in  the  past  and  present  tenses. 

Any  language  work  which  the  class  has  done  during  the  year, 
which  may  be  of  help  to  the  child  or  the  parent  at  home,  is  put 
into  this  book. 

*The  column  system  as  used  in  the  Philadelphia  Institution  has  proved  of 
great  assistance  in  all  this  language  work. 
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VOWEL  SOUNDS. 


I  2 

00  oo        o-e  aw        -o- 

(r)u-e  oa  au 

(r)ew  — o  o(r) 


2 

ow 


ee  -1-        a-e        -e-       -a- 

-e  ai  — y 

X  a 

ea  ay  ea 

e-e 


a(r)       -u-        ur 


-a  er 

■a(r)  ir 

■o(r) 
-er=re 

ir 


a-e      i-e      o-e      ou     oi     u~e 

X 

ai  igh  oa  ow  oy  ew 

ay  -y 


a 
OW 


95 


CONSONANT  SOUNDS 


h- 
wh 

P 

t 


w 

b 
d 


m 


n 


1 


k 


ck 


ca 

CO 

cu 


f 


ph 


V 


ng 


th 


th 


ce 
ci 


sh 
ch 

tch 


Z 

3 

s 


zh 


J 


g— 

— ge 
dge 


(x  =  ks) 


y 


(qu  =  kwh) 
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SPEECH  READING. 
Bv  Miss  Susan  E.  Bliss. 

Speech  reading  is  a  subject  of  liveliest  interest  to  oral  teachers 
of  the  deaf.  It  underlies  all  parts  of  our  work  and  at  times  largely 
constitutes  it. 

As  our  experience  widens,  our  field  of  work  enlarges,  and 
results  accumulate  behind  us  ;  surely  we  have  reason  for  encourage- 
ment and  hope ;  and  may  well  say  that  the  direction  in  which  the 
work  is  tending  is  of  as  great  consequence  as  its  present  position. 
And  yet  so  many  things  occur  and  so  much  is  said  to  dishearten 
us  in  our  work  that  at  times  questions  must  arise  in  the  mind  of 
every  thoughful  teacher — questions  so  pertinent  and  persistent  that 
they  allow  no  evasion  and  no  equivocation  in  their  answer.  If  he 
cannot,  with  honest  conviction,  answer  them  in  the  affirmative,  the 
teacher  in  whose  mind  they  arise  cannot  hope  to  do  effective  work ; 
for  only  to  him  who  has  great  faith  is  it  given  to  remove  mountains 
of  difficulty.  The  queries  are  in  substance  these :  Do  we  know 
that  speech  reading  is  the  best  and  surest  messenger  between  the 
minds  of  the  deaf  and  those  of  others,  or  do  we  only  think  so  ? 
Are  the  minds  reached  by  it  shown  to  be  as  well  developed,  as 
active,  and  as  normal  in  their  action  as  those  of  deaf  persons 
reached  by  other  means  ? 

These  inquiries  can  receive  answers  worthy  of  consideration 
only  after  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  the  results  attained 
by  all  methods  of  communication  with  the  deaf;  and  if  then  we 
can  answer,  assuredly,  yes,  the  reply  to  the  questions  which  are 
sure  to  follow  is  obvious.  Have  not  they  a  great  advantage,  who, 
in  addition  to  minds  prepared  to  receive  from  hearing  persons 
around  them,  are  given  the  means  whereby  to  receive  ?  Are  they 
not,  if  able  to  understand  the  speech  of  only  those  nearest  to  and 
most  closely  associated  with  them  in  daily  life,  brought  more  into 
touch  with  the  whole  speaking  world  than  they  would  otherwise 
be? 

In  our  own  mind  we  find  it  quite  impossible  to  make  other 
than  affirmative  reply,  which  grows  more  and  more  emphatic  as 
the  years  go  on  and  we  watch  the  course  of  those — alike  semi-mute 
and  congenitally  deaf — who  have  gone  out  from  us  into  different 
lines  of  work  and  see  even  some  of  those  whom  we  regarded  as  far 
from  satisfactory  pupils  in  the  class-room,  by  their  ability  to  read 
the  speech  of  fellow  workmen,  employers  and  friends,  made  hap- 
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pier  and  more  intelligent  than  they  would  be  without  that  ability 
^We  do  not  claim  that  their  speech  reading  has'made  them  just  like 
hearing  persons,  but  we  do  claim  that  it  has  made  them  far  more 
like  hearing  persons  than  they  could  be  without  it. 

Spoken  language  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  sounds  result 
ing  from  the  changmg  positions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and 
the  consequent  modifications  of  breath  and  voice.  Certain  com- 
binations of  sounds  are  called  words,  and  each  word,  or  group  of 
words,  symbolizes  an  idea  with  which  it  is  so  closely  associated  in 
the  mind  that  whenever  those  sounds  are  heard  the  idea  for  which 
they  stand  is  at  once  called  up.  The  sight  may  be  trained  to  carry 
to  the  brain  distinct  impressions  of  the  positions  and  action  of  the 
organs  of  speech  in  forming  words  and  sentences  and  the  brain  to 
associate  ideas  with  them.  This  connection  between  position  and 
idea  may  be  quite  as  close  as  that  between  sound  and  idea.  Sensa- 
tion— that  ever  active  messenger  between  the  brain  and  the  outer 
world — may  carry  certain  kinds  of  impressions  over  different  routes. 
We  may  hear  a  ball  crash  through  a  pane  of  glass,  or  we  may  see 
it ;  in  either  case  the  brain  is  informed  that  the  glass  is  broken. 

It  is  not  maintained  that  spoken  symbols  are  as  readily  dis- 
tinguishable to  the  eye  as  those  afforded  by  the  manual  alphabet, 
for  upon  the  analysis  of  speech  the  positions  of  some  of  its  elemen- 
tary sounds  are  found  to  be  identical  and  others  so  similar  that 
they  can  be  distinguished  only  by  a  nicely-trained  eye.  Neither 
is  it  urged,  we  think,  by  any  number  of  thoughtful  persons  that  the 
association  of  idea  and  the  visible  symbol,  or  spoken  word,  is  estab- 
lished with  precisely  the  same  effort  as  is  required  for  the  linking 
together  of  idea  and  the  audible  word — nature  and  heredity  cry 
out  against  such  claim.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  held  that  speech- 
reading  is  as  easily  acquired  as  ability  to  understand  language 
through  the  hearing,  nor  that  it  can  be  acquired  in  just  the  same 
way,  nor  that  it  in  all  respects  takes  the  place  of  hearing — this 
would  be  but  to  say  that  four  senses  could  do  the  work  of  five. 
But  it  has  been  proved  beyond  all  question  that,  with  well- 
directed  practice,  the  eye  may  learn  to  recognize  with  marvellous 
rapidity/accuracy  and  precision  the  rapid  succession  of  the  posi- 
tions of  speech,  and  that  the  process  in  time  becomes  mechanical,  so 
that  the  brain,  without  consciousness  of  the  route  over  which 
the  impressions  are  carried,  is  conscious  only  of  the  thoughts 
of  which  the  positions  of  speech  are  the  symbols.  The  recog- 
nition of  the  positions  and  actions  of  speech  rather  than  its 
isounds  is    called    "  Speech-Reading,"  but  it  is  only  the  material 
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part  into  which  a  soul  of  meaning  must  be  breathed  before 
it  is  complete.  Intelligent  speech-reading  requires  both  a  mechanical 
and  an  intellectual  process — the  doing  and  the  knowing — and  in  its 
acquirement  the  doing  precedes  the  knowing,  as  learning  to  finger 
correctly  the  keys  of  a  musical  instrument  must  precede  the  ability 
to  reproduce  the  harmonies  of  the  master  composer.  With  this  in 
mind,  we  first  lead  the  deaf  child  to  observe  and  remember  the  posi- 
tions of  Ihe  tongue,  lips,  etc.,  in  forming  those  of  the  elementary 
sounds  of  our  language  which  can  be  most  easily  seen  ;  and  from 
these  we  advance  gradually  to  those  which,  on  account  of  obscure 
positions  in  the  mouth  or  similarity  to  others,  are  most  difficult. 
The  child,  unaware  of  the  Herculean  task  he  has  set  out  upon,  sees 
no  reason  to  lose  courage,  grapples  with  only  those  difficulties 
which,  one  by  one.  are  presented  to  him,  and  to  babes  and  suck- 
lings in  the  intellectual  world  the  mysteries  of  speech-reading  are 
revealed.  Even  this  first  part  of  the  work  is  not  uninteresting  to 
the  child,  as  some  suppose,  for  when  only  a  few  positions  are  recog- 
nized, words  are  formed  and  the  child  is  led  to  make  the  visible 
word  the  symbol  for  a  thought.  We  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  its  being  made  the  direct  symbol,  so  that  ever  after, 
when  that  thought  occurs,  the  symbol  called  to  mind  may  be  the 
visible,  spoken  word,  not  a  written  word  or  a  spelled  word.  In  order 
that  speech-reading  may  be  rapid  and  sure,  the  mental  process 
must  be  as  uncomplicated  as  possible,  and  therefore  there  must  be 
no  translating  from  written,  spelled,  or  signed  language  to  visible 
spoken  language.  The  latter  must  be  the  language  the  child  thinks 
in  and  understands  without  interpreting.  Speech-reading  must  be- 
come a  fixed  habit  of  the  mind  and  nothing  but  entire  dependence 
upon  it  from  the  outset  will  allow  it  to  become  such.  But  upon 
this  point  there  is  some  misunderstanding  and  disagreement  within, 
as  well  as  without,  our  camp.  Those  who  urge  giving  language  by 
means  of  writing  or  finger-spelling,  and  then  giving  speech-reading, 
seem  to  us  like  builders  who  would  rear  the  superstructure  before 
the  foundation  is  securely  laid  ;  but  there  can  be  no  safety  in  that 
superstructure  until  the  foundation  is  known  to  be  secure.  Pure 
oralists,  whose  cry  is  speech-reading  first,  speech- reading  last,  and 
speech-reading  only,  know  that  the  first  acquisitions  of  language 
through  it  are  hard  to  win  and  cost  much  time  ;  but  they  know 
also  that  the  rate  of  acquisition  increases  with  the  amount  acquired, 
and  that  the  time  spent  in  forming  and  fixing  the  habit  of  speech- 
reading  is  made  up  later  on  by  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
language  is  acquired  through  its  use.     Remembering  that  it  is  the 
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means  by  which  the  deaf  get  language,  not  only  from  their  teachers 
in  the  class-room,  but  from  those  about  them  wherever  they  may 
go  in  after-life,  we  should  be  content  to  make  haste  slowly,  that  the 
building  on  which  we  are  working  may  have  at  least  two  of  the 
requisites  of  a  great  piece  of  architecture — utility  and  durability- 
From  almost  the  beginning,  speech-reading  plays  much  the  same 
part  in  the  education  of  the  orally  taught  deaf  child  that  listen- 
ing to  spoken  language  plays  in  that  of  the  hearing  child.  The 
mechanical  part  is  kept  as  far  as  possible  in  the  back-ground  and  the 
child  looks  for  the  thought  conveyed,  not  for  its  vehicle.  But  in 
almost  all  grades  of  our  school-work  we  see  the  advantage  of  some 
mechanical  drill,  as  the  musician  keeps  up  his  exercises,  even  after 
he  has  become  a  skillful  performer  on  his  instrument. 

In  our  Sixth  Grade  we  have  two  hours  a  week  for  speech- 
reading  exercises,  some  of  which  are  strictly  mechanical. 


ARITHMETIC. 
By  Miss  Florence  B.  Dwier. 

The  study  of  arithmetic  possesses  a  two-fold  value :  first,  a 
practical  value,  and,  second,  its  value  from  the  standpoint  of  mental 
discipline.  It  is  on  the  importance  of  the  latter  value  that  I  am 
inclined  to  d^Yell  this  afternoon,  for  it  is  that  in  my  opinion  which 
makes  a  knowledge,  of  arithmetic  of  so  much  importance  to  deaf  chil- 
dren. To  be  sure  a  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  as 
necessary  to  a  deaf  person  as  to  a  hearing  one ;  but  if  arithmetic  be 
learned  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  prove  a  source  of  mental  discipline 
to  the  pupil,  the  practical  knowledge  will  have  already  been 
acquired. 

My  experience  in  teaching  arithmetic  to  the  deaf  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  four  fundamental  rules.  This  may  seem  not  very 
rapid  advancement  for  the  sixth  grade  and  perhaps  it  is  not.  But 
it  has  seemed  as  rapid  as  could  be  found  consistent  with  a  thorough 
understanding  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 
By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  w6  mean  ability  to 
perform  any  example  that  involves  any  one  or  any  combination  of 
the  rules.  It  is  here  that  I  wish  to  consider  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  value  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.  I  have 
heard  frequent  complaint  among  teachers  of  the  deaf  that  it  was 
very  hard  work  trying  to  make  a  deaf  child  understand  arithmetic. 
I  think  we  have   all  noticed  the  peculiar  attitude  of  a  deaf  pupil 
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toward  a  problem  in  arithmetic.  He  is  inclined  to  view  it  as  some- 
thing apart  from  his  own  experience,  yet  involving  a  use  of  one  of 
the  fundamental  operations.  It  is  this  attitude  of  mind  of  the  pupil 
to  the  subject  that  robs  it  of  its  value  as  a  means  of  mental 
discipline  and  it  is  this  that  the  teacher  has  hardest  work  in  remov- 
ing. Once  convince  the  pupil  that  the  problems  given  are  actual 
experiences,  likely  to  occur  to  anybody,  and  especially  to  himself, 
and  he  is  inclined  to  view  the  subject  in  a  rational  light.  He  con- 
siders the  chief  cause  of  this  feeling  of  unfamiliarity  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  earliest  lessons  are  not  practical.  The  subject  is 
taught  in  an  abstract  way  at  first — the  child  is  taught  to  count  in  a 
parrot  like  way  and  in  the  same  way  is  taught  to  put  numbers 
together — the  process  of  adding,  without  really  experiencing  the. 
actual  process. 

I  have  during  the  past  year  presented  division  to  a  class,  and  it 
may  benefit  some  teacher  here  who  is  quite  as  inexperienced  as  I 
was  to  hear  how  I  did  it  Following  out  the  opinion  that  the 
pupil's  eariiest  conception  of  a  subject  must  come  from  a  practical 
experience  of  it,  I  devoted  the  first  half  dozen  lessons  entirely  to 
the  distribution  of  articles  among  the  pupils.  I  first  told  them  that 
I  had  something  that  I  intended  giving  them,  say  40  nuts  to  the 
ten  pupils,  and  I  carefully  and  laboriously  proceeded  to  give  one 
to  %ach  pupil  until  I  had  completed  the  rounds,  then  I  proceeded  to 
go  around  again  and  again,  thereby  eliciting  a  few  not  very  compli- 
mentary remarks  on  my  lack  of  brilliancy  from  the  pupils  who 
considered  such  a  performance  indicative  either  of  extreme  youth 
or  great  stupidity.  Before  I  had  finished  several  of  the  pupils  had 
volunteered  to  distribute  the  nuts  more  rapidly,  and  I  gave  the 
charge  of  the  division  into  the  hands  of  one  of  them.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  divide  them  after  a  moment's  consideration  and  give  four 
nuts  to  each  pupil.  In  this  way  we  performed  in  a  practical  way 
many  problems  in  division,  I  being  careful  at  first  to  give  only  such 
numbers  of  articles  as  could  be  evenly  divided.  There  were  mis- 
takes made  of  course,  but  they  only  added  zest  to  the  lessons. 
During  the  first  three  or  four  lessons  we  did  not  resort  to  figures  at 
all,  and  even  after  we  had  taught  the  way  of  writing  division,  we 
still  insisted  during  several  lessons  that  all  written  problems  be 
illustrated  in  a  practical  way,  the  children  using  small  wooden 
blocks  for  the  purpose.  We  have  for  some  time  cherished  the 
opinion  that  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  in  fact  all  teachers  are 
inclined  to  do  too  much  for  their  pupils — they  leave  nothing  for  the 
pupil  to  discover.     So  in  accordance  with  this  idea,  I  restrained 
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myself  from  showing  the  pupils  the  relation  which  the  multiplica- 
tion table  had  to  division.  We  allowed  the  pupils  to  discover  this 
for  themselves.  Nor  were  we  disappointed,  for  even  the  most 
stupid  child  will  use  his  modicum  of  brains  to  discover  a  short  way 
of  doing  a  long  piece  of  work.  During  these  early  lessons  in 
division,  there  was  no  allusion  made  to  any  other  operation.  We 
for  the  time  being,  totally  ignored  the  existence  of  such  operations 
as  addition  or  multiplication.  This  constant  association  with 
division  made  the  pupils  so  familiar  with  it  that  they  had  practically 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  it  after  we  grew  bolder  and  introduced 
it  in  connection  with  the  other  operations. 

I  consider  the  test  of  a  pupil's  thorough  acquaintance  with 
an  arithmetical  operation  to  be  his  ability  to  perform  any  problem 
involving  the  use  of  the  operation,  always  providing  the  language 
used  be  within  the  experience  of  the  pupils.  Following  out  this 
idea,  the  pupils  have  been  required  to  do  examples  in  profit  and 
loss,  reduction  ascending  and  descending,  and  other  problems  that 
are  not  usually  expected  of  a  pupil  acquainted  with  only  the  four 
fundamental  rules.  In  teaching  reduction  to  the  pupils  they  were 
not  given  any  rule  for  doing  a  problem  in  reduction,  nor  were 
they  told  what  principle  was  involved.  They  were  simply  made 
acquainted  with  inches,  yards,  pounds,  pints,  gallons,  etc.  After  they 
had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  and  the  relations  existTng 
between  some  of  them,  we  expected  that  their  knowledge  of  mul- 
tiplication and  division  would  be  sufficient  to  show  them  how  to 
reduce  a  quantity  from  a  higher  to  a  lower,  or  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  denomination. 

By  a  considerate  selection  of  problems,  beginning  with  those 
that  are  very  simple,  and  gradually  selecting  those  that  are  more 
difficult  and  complicated,  the  pupil  is  subtly  acquiring  ability  not 
only  to  perform  the  problems  given,  but  to  make  use  of  the  mental 
powers  with  which  he  has  been  endowed. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Miss  Constance  E.  Newtox. 

From  the  first  I  have  found  Geography  one  of  the  easiest  and 
pleasantest  studies  to  teach.  It  was  the  first  step  in  upper  grade 
work,  and  the  idea  of  studying  from  books  like  the  older  children 
was  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm.  Whether  this  had  anything  to 
do  with  engendering  a  love  for  the  study  or  whether  it  was  merely 
a  class  peculiarity  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.     But  after  my  own 
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experience  and  some  experience  with  hearing  children,  I  have  been 
again  and  again  surprised  at  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the 
class  has  remembered  the  long  and  difficult  Geographical  names 
and  exact  locations  of  places.  The  foundation  work  of  Geography 
I  found  to  be  the  only  difficult  part  of  it.  This  consisted  in  getting 
a  general  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  the  great  bodies  on  it 
and  learning  the  definitions  for  lake,  island,  bay,  cape,  strait,  etc. 
These  definitions  were  the  great  stumbling  block.  Known  one  day 
perfectly,  the  next  they  would  be  forgotten,  or  if  not  actually  forgotten, 
yet  could  bear  no  cross-questioning.  Whether  an  island  was  water 
surrounded  by  land  or  land  surrounded  by  water,  whether  a  bay 
was  a  cape  or  a  cape  a  bay,  and  all  similar  questions,  were  always 
being  knswered  at  hazard — until  I  felt  quite  hopeless.  Picture 
illustrations  were  used,  but  were  not  very  helpful  here.  I  think  the 
fault  with  pictures  is  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  them — containing 
the  only  thing  you  wish  emphasized ;  though  I  have  since  seen 
some  that  were  rather  good. 

The  molding  board  I  found  to  be  most  satisfactory.  The  chil- 
dren crowded  around  it  as  I  tried  to  shape  the  different  bodies, 
guessing  at  what  they  were,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  definitions 
which  they  could  then  see  before  them  in  actual  land  and  water. 
Crude  as  these  lessons  were,  they  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  chil- 
-dren  and  made  impressions  which  conquered  all  the  old  uncertainty 
and  stumbling. 

Then  we  commenced  the  map  lessons,  beginning  of  course 
with  the  United  States. 

Taking  up  for  the  first  lesson  the  map  questions  on  the  New 
England  States,  capitals,  locations  of  cities,  descriptions  of  rivers, 
etc.,  were  appointed  for  study  hour  work.  But  before  the  lesson 
was  studied  each  name  was  written  on  the  black-board,  and  care- 
fully articulated  by  each  child.  I  found  this  most  necessary,  for  if 
by  any  chance  the  lesson  was  omitted,  the  pronunciations  the  next 
day  were  apt  to  be  something  remarkable.  After  the  group  of 
States  had  been  gone  over  in  this  way  we  took  up  the  descriptive 
part.  The  language  at  first  was  quite  beyond  the  children,  so  I 
told  them  what  I  thought  would  interest  and  be  useful  to  them. 

Thus,  group  after  group  was  gone  over,  and  little  by  little  the 
language  of  the  book  was  taught  them  until  they  had  a  fair  enough 
understanding  to  study  the  descriptive  part  also,  directly  from  the 
book.  Now  they  always  read  this  to  me  and  I  explain  what  is 
difficult  and  talk  over  what  is  interesting,  telling  them,  if  possible, 
bits  of  personal  experience  in  connection  with  the  subject,  or  else 
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they  tell  me  something  they  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  or  irt 
books.  Every  once  in  a  while  we  stop  and  review ;  sometimes  by 
the  usual  written  questions,  sometimes  I  ask  for  a  written  descrip- 
tion of  a  place,  and  at  other  times  by  a  game  of  which  the  children 
are  very  fond.  (The  game  here  illustrated.)  I  have  been  asked 
again  and  again  how  far  the  lessons  are  orally  conducted.  I  want 
especially  to  answer  that  question  now.  In  geography,  I  have 
treated  these  children  exactly  as  I  treated  my  hearing  classes. 
Some  of  the  recitations  have  been  oral  and  some  written — about 
half  and  half,  I  think.  The  explanations  and  conversations  over 
the  descriptive  geography  have  been  almost  entirely  received 
through  lip-reading,  and  I  spoke  before  of  the  children  reading  the 
lessons  to  me.  So  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  oral.  Through 
it  all  I  have  watched  most  carefully  the  articulation,  often  marking 
down  a  child  for  a  mispronounced  word,  carelessly  forgotten  or 
neglected  ;  for  this  is  the  one  great,  important  feature  of  our  work 
and  needing  the  greatest  care.  All  day  long  and  through  every 
study  the  articulation  of  each  child  must  be  closely  watched  and 
corrected  if  we  would  make  a  success  of  oral  work.  One  thing 
that  I  have  tried  to  avoid  in  this  branch  is  the  filling  of  the  chil- 
dren's minds  with  names  of  innumerable  insignificant  places  which 
they  will  never  hear  of  outside  of  the  school-room.  This  sort  of 
thing  might  be  well  enough  for  memory  training,  but  to  take  the 
time  of  a  deaf  child,  whose  every  moment  needs  to  be  filled  only 
with  that  which  will  tend  to  make  it  more  natural  and  better  able 
to  mix  with  the  people  of  the  world,  seems  to  me  not  only  useless 
but  wrong. 

When  geography  develops  a  child's  interest  in  newspapers 
and  books  and  starts  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  then  and  then  only  has  the 
time  given  to  it  been  profitably  spent. 


HISTORY. 
By  Miss  Constance  E.  Newton. 

I  feel  much  more  like  listening  quietly  to  all  that  others  may 
say  on  this  subject,  for  I  don't  believe  that  I  have  yet  found  the 
right  way  to  teach  it.  But  as  I  have  been  asked  to  say  something 
I  will  try  to  give  an  outline  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  class. 

Last  year  I  gave  the  children  easy  outline  sketches  of  the  dif- 
ferent historical  scenes,  beginning  with  Columbus  and  taking  them 
as  far  as  the  Revolution. 
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This  year  it  was  thought  they  were  sufficiently  advanced  to 
study  from  books.  History  after  history  was  lodked  over  to  find 
one  somewhat  within  their  range,  in  language.  At  last  one  was 
selected  and  until  Christmas  time  we  struggled  on  in  it.  The 
words  were  simple  enough,  but  the  book  was  filled  with  figures, 
which  were  most  difficult  to  explain  to  the  very  literal  mind  of  the 
deaf. 

The  history  lessons  became  merely  hard  language  lessons, 
the  children  lost  all  interest  and  were  rapidly  forgetting  what  they 
had  known.  At  last  the  book  was  thrown  aside  and  I  went  back 
to  the  manuscript  lessons.  Beginning  once  more  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  things,  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  world  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  then  taking  up  Columbus  and  so  on.  I  gave  a  more 
detailed  account  than  I  had  the  year  before  and  made  the  language 
far  more  difficult.  The  history  lessons  have  really  been  a  combina- 
tion of  history  and  language  study.  In  preparing  the  lessons  I 
have  made  it  a  point  to  bring  four  or  five  new  words  on  expressions 
into  each  lesson.  On  giving  a  new  lesson,  I  had  the  class  come 
before  me  and  read  what  I  had  written.  Each  child  in  turn  read- 
ing aloud  two  or  three  sentences.  The  rest  were  expected  to  follow 
as  any  hearing  child  would.  If  they  lost  the  place  they  were  passed 
over,  unless  a  child  was  too  near  sighted  to  read  the  lips,  then 
either  the  child  next  or  I  showed  the  place.  I  seldom  had  a  book 
myself  as  I  found  it  easier  to  detect  errors  in  the  articulation  with- 
out one. 

After  every  two  or  three  sentences  I  added  a  few  words  of 
explanation  and  when  the  reading  was  over  the  children  picked  out 
the  unfamiliar  words  and  I  wrote  them  on  the  blackboard  where 
they  stayed  for  a  week  or  two,  others  being  gradually  added.  At 
another  period  the  class  was  taught  how  to  use  them. 

The  recitations  in  history  have  for  the  most  part  been  written 
as  I  considered  this  a  more  helpful  and  quicker  way  of  teaching' 
them  how  to  express  themselves.  A  lesson  that  was  written  in  the 
same  words  that  I  used  was  generally  rubbed  out.  I  insisted  on 
their  using  their  own  words  also  in  avoiding  a  repetition  of  words. 
Some  of  the  recitations,  however,  have  been  oral  and  they  have 
frequently  played  a  game  which  has  been  quite  helpful  to  them. 

I  have  heard  history  condemned  as  being  of  little  use  to  the 
deaf.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  found  it  one  of  the  most  important 
and  useful  of  the  studies,  because  it  brings  before  the  children 
words,  acts  and  scenes  which  they  should  be  familiar  with  and 
which  would  be  difficult  to  teach  them  without  a  history. 
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We  are  ambitious  to  have  them  read  the  papers,  but  how  can 
they  if  they  know  nothing  of  warfare  and  war  terms,  of  trade, 
emigration  and  government.  They  may  understand  the  horrible 
parts,  but  we  would  have  them  elevate  not  lower  their  minds. 

I  have  noticed  a  marked  improvement  in  the  reading-matter  of 
the  childrdn  this  year,  and  I  attribute  it  almost  entirely  to  their 
study  of  history.  Instead  of  telling  of  murders  and  thefts  as 
formerly,  they  have  of  their  own  accord  followed  the  famine  trouble 
in  Russia,  told  me  of  the  fever  brought  into  this  country  by  the 
immigrants,  been  interested  in  any  outbreak,  and  other  such  items. 
Or  if  in  their  walks  they  have  seen  a  statue  or  picture  of  some 
general  or  war  scene  they  have  come  and  told  me  about  it  with 
great  pleasure. 

The  past  and  the  present  are  very  strongly  linked  and  we 
must  not  keep  them  ignorant  of  the  past  if  we  would  have  them 
understand  the  present.  This  understanding  of  the  present,  is  to 
my  mind,  the  chief  value  of  history  and  not  the  memorizing  of 
dates  and  names. 


CONVERSATION. 
By  Miss  Els  a  Hob  art. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  past  year  I  have  followed  this 
plan  in  two  conversation  classes.  On  Mondays  the  pupils  have 
brought  newspaper  facts  about  current  events  into  the  class,  and 
have  been  encouraged  to  bring  the  newspaper  clippings  if  possible. 
In  this  way,  they  have  gained  information  about  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  about  the  training  of  Indians  as  soldiers,  about  Whittier's 
birthday  and  such  matters.  Clippings  considered  valuable  have 
been  preserved  in  a  scrap-book. 

On  Tuesdays  the  pupils  have  read  short  descriptions  from  my 
lips,  writing  just  what  they  understood.  I  remember  telling  them 
about  sponges  in  this  way. 

The  exercise  on  Wednesdays  was  a  written  conversation 
between  two  pupils  upon  a  topic  which  I  had  selected  for  them. 

On  Thursdays  one  pupil  was  required  to  relate  some  fact  or 
incident  briefly  and  then  the  others  questioned  him  to  elicit  further 
information.  If  the  question  and  answer  were  correctly  constructed, 
the  pupil  was  not  asked  to  write  it ;  if  it  were  doubtful  it  was  written 
by  the  pupil,  corrected  and  then  learned  by  him. 

On  Fridays  we  answered  any  questions  that  we  found  in  the 
question  bag.    Each  pupil  was  expected  to  put  at  least  one  question 
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into  the  bag  during  the  week.  On  Fridays  they  were  read  and 
answered  if  possible  by  either  pupils  or  teacher.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary, the  matter  was  left  to  be  looked  up  in  encyclopiedias  or  else- 
where. Pupils  were  expected  to  ask  questions  for  information.  I 
remember  such  as  these :  "  Who  invented  electric  cars  ? ''  "  When 
were  lamps  first  used  ?  " 

During  the  last  few  months  I  have  followed  a  different  plan, 
depending  largely,  however,  on  the  previous  work.  A  pupil  has 
been  allowed  to  stand  before  the  class  and  tell  about  anything  that 
he  chose,  provided  only  that  it  was  entirely  upon  one  subject.  The 
other  pupils  watched  his  lips  and  were  expected  to  tell  something 
of  what  was  said.  I  recall  now  some  of  the  topics  selected  by  the 
pupils :  an  abstract  of  a  story  read  at  home ;  a  description  of  the 
flood  near  the  Mississippi  River,  obtained  from  the  newspapers ;  an 
account  of  a  fire  at  a  school  where  a  friend  was  boarding ;  an  account 
of  a  journey ;  of  a  base-ball  match  ;  of  a  visit  to  a  friend ;  of  a 
party;  of  a  picnic,  etc. 

I  will  now  ask  the  pupils  to  give  such  an  exercise.  I  had 
given  them  no  previous  instruction  for  this  lesson,  except  that  they 
were  to  think  of  what  they  wished  to  say.  This  morning  I 
reminded  them  that  it  would  come  to-day  and  was  surprised  to  be 
told  by  one  that  he  meant  to  talk  about  Paul  Revere  and  by  another 
that  she  wished  to  tell  about  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  I  told  them  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  know  upon  what  subject  they  had  decided  and 
suggested  to  Edith  that  people  might  think  she  could  talk  about 
nothing  but  history.  Whether  they  have  changed  their  minds 
since  morning  I  do  not  know. 
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OMISSION. 

On  Friday,  July  8,  there  were  read  reports  from  the  following 
schools : 

The  Kentucky  Institution,  by  W.  K.  Argo ;  the  Pennsylvania 
Oral  School,  by  Miss  Mary  B.  C.  Brown  ;  the  Alabama  Institute, 
by  Miss  Mary  McGuire ;  the  New  Jersey  School,  by  Mr.  Weston 
Jenkins ;  the  Ontario  Institution,  by  Miss  Margery  Curleke ;  the 
Protestant  Institution,  Montreal,  by  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Ashcroft ;  the 
Warren  Articulation  School,  New  York  City,  by  Miss  Lilly  E. 
Warren  ;  the  Rhode  Island  School,  by  Miss  L.  De  L.  Richards ; 
the  Albany  Home  School,  by  Miss  Anna  M.  Black ;  the  Maryland 
School,  by  Miss  L.  C.  Yerkes. 

The  following  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  by  the 
Entertainment  Committee  was  submitted : 

RECEIPTS. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Bell ;    .   .    .   .  $132  oo 

Mr.  L.  S.  Fecheimer 25  oa 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gillespie 15  00 

Member  of  the  Association 5  00 

Miss  Jennie  Lippit 300 

Miss  J.  A.  Foley i  00 

Miss  £.  L.  Holmes i  00 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Mitchell i  oo 

Miss  L.  R  Warren 1  00 

Member  of  the  Association 2  00 

Excursion  Subscriptions 66  75 

$252  7S 
EXPENDITURES. 

Stereopticon $13  44 

Colored  fire 8  00 

Lunch  for  Excursion  on  July  4th 35  00 

Excursion  on  July  4th • 65  00 

Acrobatic  performance 2  oa 

Punch  and  Judy  show 31  oa 

Magician 50  00 

Fireworks 250a 

Japanese  Lanterns 6  00 

Games  for  the  children 6  44 

String  party  for  the  children 2  46 

Postage  and  telegrams 2  95 

Express  charges i   85 

$249  14 

Total  receipts $252  75 

Total  expenditures 249   14 

;?     3  61 
Adelia  C,  Fay, 

Chairman  Com. 
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NAMES,  ADDRESSES,  AND  CERTIFICATE  NUMBERS  OF  MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE    THE 
TEACHING  OF  SPEECH  TO  THE  DEAF. 


JUNE  IS.   1893, 


^  Subacribing  Members.    ^  Hononuy  Members.    |  Life  Members,   f  Original  Promoters.    *  Deceased. 

Adams,  Miss  Ida  H.,  (79) 

Teacher  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Miss  Mabel  E.,  (353) 

Teacher  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Mass. 
Allen,  Miss  A.  C,  (126) 

256  Benefit  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Allen,  Miss  Mary  A.,  (105) 

American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Anagnos,  Dr.  M.,  (338) 

Principal  Perkins,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Andrews,  Mr.  R  R.,  (180) 

455  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Argo,  Mr.  W.  K.,  (153) 

Kentucky  Deaf  Mute  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
♦ASHCROFT,  Mr.  J.  I.,  (161) 
fAsHCROFT,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.,  (160) 

Superintendent  Mackay  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Montreal, 
Canada. 
Atwood,  Miss  Lois  E.,  (162) 

Teacher  Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Aycock,  Mr.  B.  F.,  (205) 

Tremont,  N.  C. 
Bailey,  Miss  Lottie,  (324) 

90  Magnolia  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bagley,  Miss  Amy  C,  (21) 

Portland  School  for  the  Deaf,  Portland,  Me. 
Baker,  Miss  Abb y  T.,  (186) 

Teacher  Clarke  Institution  for  the  Deiif  and  Dumb,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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I  Baldwin,  Rev.  Wm.  R., 

Saxton's  River,  Vt. 
Ballinger,  Miss  M.  E.,  (203) 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Barker,  Miss  Frances  (279) 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa*. 
Barr.  Miss  Evelyn,  (167) 

2125  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Barrington,  Mr.  W.  M.,  (393) 

1712  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
f  Barton,  Miss  Ellen  L,  (22) 

Principal  Portland  School  for  the  Deaf,  Portland,  Me. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  A.  C,  (269), 

2720  Prairie  Ave.,   Chicago,  111. 
Bateman,  MissJuuaR.,  (172) 

Halifax  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Beale,  Miss  Mary  M.,  (415) 

Teacher  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
f  Bedford,  Miss  Mattie  H.,  (168) 

Pennsylvanialnstitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
f  Bell,  Dr.  A.  Graham, 

1 33 1  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bell,  Mrs.  A.  Graham  (341) 

1 33 1  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,   D.  C. 
II J  Bell,  Prof.  A.  Melville,  (23) 

1525  Thirty-fifth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

II  Bell,  Eliza  G.  ,  (24) 

1525  Thirty-fifth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bell,  Miss  Elsie  May  (345) 

1 33 1  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bell,  Miss  Marion  H.  (346) 

1331  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Berry,  Miss  L.  (379) 

24  E.  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York, 
liiGELow,  Miss  Mary  F.,  (132) 

,       Teacher  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Mass. 
BiNNER,  Mr.  Paul,   (117) 

Principal  Milwaukee  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
I  Black,  Miss  Anna  M.,  (13) 

Principal  Albany  Home  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,  Pine  Hill,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Black,  Mr.  John  C,  (265) 

9  Walton  Place,  Chicago,  111. 
Blair,  Mr.  S.  O.,  (267) 

3952  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
fBLiss,  Miss  Susan  E.,  (ii) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Ml  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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Booth,  Mr.  F.  W.,  (231) 

Chief  Instructor    Pennsylvania    Institution    for    the    Deaf    and    Dumb, 
Mt  Airy.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bright,  Miss  Jennie  E.,  (416) 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Breckenridge,  Miss  Mary  S.,  (281) 

Clarke  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Brimmer,  Mr.  Martin  S.,  (166) 

Boston,  Mass. 
Brock,  Miss  Fannie  I.,  (165) 

Teacher  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,   Md. 
♦JBrooks,  Rt.  Rev.  Phillips. 
Broughton,  Mr.  N.  B.,  (204) 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Brown,  Miss  Edith,  (253) 

Normal  Student,  Clarke  Institution,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Brown.  Miss  Mary  B.  C,  (37) 

Principal  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Brown,  Miss  Florence  A.,  (330) 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
JJBrown,'  Mrs.  Philip  A.  H., 

120  W.  Seventy-second  Street,  New  York, 
Bryarly,  Miss  K.  L  (385) 

Teacher  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Bruel,  Mrs.  Nicolaus,  (294) 

43  East  One  Hundred  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York. 
BuHLER,  Miss  Hester.,  (289) 

34  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 
BuRBANK,  Mr.  James  P.,  (326) 

48  Putnam  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 
BuRBANK,  Mrs.  James  P.,  (327) 

48  Putnam  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 
BuRCHARD,  Miss  Prudence  E.,  (121) 

Colorado  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
BuRCHELL.  Mr.  Henry  J.,  (201) 

38  East  Fifty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 
Burchell,  Mr.  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  (223) 

38  East  Fifty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 
BuRNSiDE,  Mr.  Thomas,  (284) 

1 706  Vine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Burton,  Mrs.  Gertrude  H.,  (391) 

Institution  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 
fBuTLER,  Miss  E.  A.,  (83) 

Teachier  Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Deaf,  Providence,  R.  I. 

BUTIERFIELD,    Mr.    L.   A.   (363) 

Akron,  Ohio. 

BUTTERFIELD,   MRS.    L.  A.   (375) 

Akron,  Ohio. 
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Caldwell,  Mr.  William  A.,  (41)     • 

Principal  Florida  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Camp,  Mrs.  Walter  H.,  (291)  * 

26  Clinton  Street,  Watertown,  New  York. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  (184) 

36  South  First  Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon,   N.  Y. 
Carpenter,  Miss  Bertha,  (297) 

15  Taylor  Street,  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,   N.  Y. 
Carroll,  Miss  Mary  H.,  (406) 

620  Sixth  Avenue,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
Chapman,  Rev.  Melville  B.,  (301) 

1 2 1  New  York  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Chickering,  Prof.  J.  W.,  (390) 

National  College,  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C, 
f Christmas,  Miss  Jeannette,  (99) 

Teacher  Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 
Clark,  Mr.  A.  S.,  (108) 

American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Clark,  Mr.  F.  D.,  (47) 

Superintendent  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Mich. 
Clarke,  Miss  Marie  E.,  (303) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Cloud,  Rev.  J.  H.,  (48) 

Principal  SL  Louis  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Colons,  Mrs.  Frederick,  (344) 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Connor,  Mr.  W.  O.,  (199) 

Principal  Georgia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Cook,  Mrs.  Chas.  D.,  (208) 

44  Brookford  Street,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 
Cook,  Mr.  Geo.  W.,  (154) 

620  Oak  Street,  Flint,  Mich. 
CoRWiN,  Miss  Cora,  (75) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  W^ashington  Heights,  N.  Y. 
Cosgrove,  Miss  Margaret,  (78) 

St.  Joseph  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Crane,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  (93) 

3736  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
Crosby,  Mr.  F.  G.,  (229) 

Crosbyside,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 
fCROUTER,  Mr.  a.  L  E.,  (40) 

Principal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Air>',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cullom,  Hon.  S.  M., 

Springfield,  111. 
CuRLETTE,  Miss  Margery,  (322) 

Teacher  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
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fCuRRiER,  Prof.  E.  H.,  (5) 

Principal  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,   Washington 
Heights,  N.  Y. 
JCusHiNG,  Hon.  M.  A., 

Minonk,  111. 
Dana,  Mr.  Charles  E.,  (69) 

2013  Delancey  Place,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Davidson,  Mr.  S.  G.,  (364) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Davies,  Miss  Annie  E.,  (9) 

74  Spring  Street,  Portland,  Me. 
f  Dawso.v,  Miss  Ella  S.,  (32) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dennis,  Mr.  Rodney,  (175) 

Travelers'  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Denison,  Mr^James,  (319) 

Principal* Kendall  S^jhool  for  the  Deaf,  Washington,  D.  C. 
f  Devereux,  Miss  S.  H.,  (10) 

Teacher  Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institution,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Dey,  Miss  Estelle  M.,  (91) 

State  Deaf  School,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Draper,  Miss  Estella  M.,  (19) 

Portland  School  for  the  Deaf,  Portland,  Me. 
Driggs,  Miss  D.  S.,  (426) 

Northampton,  Mass. 
f  Dudley,  Mr.  L.  J.  (80) 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Dwier,  Miss  Florence  B.,  (130) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Easby,  Mrs.  Mary  R,  (323) 

Media,  Pa. 
Easby,  Miss  Annie  E.,  (333) 

Media,  Pa. 
Eddy,  Mr.  S.  M.,  (181) 

Cayuga  County  Bank,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Eddy,  Miss  Emily,  (146) 

Teacher  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Edmunds,  Mr.  C.  H.,  (419) 

Box  235,  Southbridge,  Mass, 
.JEllis,  SilvenusA., 

13  Clifton  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Elmendorf,  Mr.  D.  L.,  (369) 

608  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
Ely,  Mr.  Charles  W.,  (96) 

Principal  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,  Md. 
Emerson,  Dr.  W^esley,  (183) 

36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


EsTABROOK,  Miss  E.  A.,  (17) 

Portland  School  for  the  Deaf,  Portland,  Me. 
Fay,  Miss  Adelia  C,  (106) 

Teacher  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Conn, 
f  Fay,  Miss  Elizabeth,  (34) 

Teacher  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,, Conn. 
Fay,  Dr.  Gilbert  O.,  (iio) 

Teacher  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Fay,  Dr.  E.  A..  (86) 

Editor  Anna/s,  and  Vice  President  National  Deaf  Mute  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
JJFechheimer,  Mr.  L.  S.,  (100) 

141  Race  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fechheimer,  Mrs.  L.  S.,  (246) 

141  Race  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Fechheimer,  Miss  Cora,  (248) 

141  Race  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fechheimer,  Miss  Edith,  (249) 

141  Race  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fechheimer,  Master  Abraham,  (240) 

141  Race  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fechheimer,  Mr.  H.  S.,  (241) 

389  Temple  Lane,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fechheimer,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  (242) 

389  Temple  Lane,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fechheimer,  Mr.  E.  S.,  (247) 

181  Park  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Fechheimer,  Mr.  M.  S.,  (245) 
,      57  West  Fifty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Fechheimer,  Edwin  (366) 

141  Race  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Ferris,  Mr.  W.  N.  (273) 

Big  Rapids,  Mich. 
Ferguson,  Miss  Helen  A.,  (182) 

Teacher  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Field,  Miss  Alice  M.,  (35) 

Teacher  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Finney,  Mrs.  M.  E.  (380) 

129  Carmel  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 
f  Fish,  Miss  Kate  H.,  (36) 

Teacher  Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf,  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Fitzsimmons,  Miss  Eugenia,  (213)  , 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  111. 
•{■Flaherty,  Miss  Mary,  (135) 

St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  Deaf-Mutes,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Fletcher,  Miss  Katherine,  (177) 

Teacher  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Flower,  Mrs.  L  L.  (292) 

361  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 
Foley,  Miss  Julia  A.,  (134) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Foley,  Miss  Lizzie  A.,  (225) 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Cave  Springs,  Ga. 
Forbes,  Mr.  W.  H.,  (371) 

614  Sear's  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ford,  Miss  Belle,  (136) 

Teacher  Milwaukee  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
f  Franklin,  Miss  Mary,  (73) 

Teacher  St  Joseph's  Institute  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
f  French,  Miss  A.,  (256) 

221  Elast  Sixty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Fuller,  Miss  Sarah,  (95) 

Principal  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Mass; 
Gallaudet,  Dr.  E.  M.,  (170) 

President  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,   D.  C. 
Garrett,  Miss  Emma,  (38) 

Home  Training  School,  Bala,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
f  Gawith,  Miss  Fanny  W.,  (50) 

Teacher  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Gillespie,  Mr.  J.  A.,  (362) 

Principal,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Omaha,   Neb. 
fGiLLETT,  Miss  Alma,  (215) 

Teacher  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Gillett,  Miss  Jane  v.,  (214) 

Teacher  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Gillett,  Dr.  Phillip  G.,  (39) 

Superintendent  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  III. 
*GiLLiN,  Miss  Marcella  V.,  (399) 
Gilpin,  Mr.  George,  (155) 

1 72 1  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
f  Gladding,  Miss  Fannie  D.,  (84) 

Teacher  Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Deaf,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Goldsmith,  Mr.  Bernard,  (396) 

633  Milwaukee  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Goldsmith,  Mrs.  Bernard,  (397) 

633  Milwaukee  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Goodwin,  Mr.  E.  McK.,  (207) 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,    Raleigh,  N.C. 
Gordon,  Dr.  J.  C,  (115) 

President  National  Deaf-Mute  College,   Washington,  D.  C. 
Gordon,  Miss  Mary  T.  G.,   (113) 

Teacher  Kendall  Green  School  for  the  Deaf,  Washington,    D.  C. 
Greene,  Mr.  David,  (7) 

Principal    Institution    for     Improved    Instruction     of    Deaf-Mutes.    904 
Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


Griffin,  Miss  Mary  E.,  (59) 

Teacher  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,   Minn. 
Grimm,  Miss  Agnes  M.,  (67) 

Teacher  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,   Romney,   W.  Va. 
f  Groesbeck,  Mr.  E.  A.,  (81) 

Trustee  Albany  Home  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Hall,  Miss  Hatttie  C,  (357) 

Teachers*  School  for  the  Deaf,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Halpen,  Miss  Rosa  H.,  (306) 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Halverson,  Miss  Clara  M.,  (360) 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Devil' s  Lake,  North  Dakota. 
Hamilton,  Miss  Margaret,  (280) 

Teacher  School  for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
f Hamilton,  Miss  Harriet  K,  (42) 

Teacher  Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Hammond,  Mrs.  Margaret,  (149) 

Principal  Whipple  Home  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 
Harmon,  Miss  A.  W., 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Staunton,  Va. 
Harris,  Miss  Rosa  R.,  (410) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,  Md. 
Harris,  Miss  Isabel  L,  (16) 

Portland  School  for  the  Deaf,  Portland,  Me. 
Hart,  Miss  Olive  E.  D.,  (44) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and   Dumb,  ML  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Harwood,  Miss  Matiie  H.,  (388) 

Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Malone,  New  York. 
Haskins,  Mr.  C.  N.,  (128) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Hearle,  Miss  Edith  A.,  (392) 

Dixson,  Ontario. 
JHemphill,  Rev.  Dr.  John, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Henderson,  Mr.  W.  S.,  (268) 

2438  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Hewson,  a.,  M.  D.,  (219) 

1 508  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
HiGGiNS,  Miss  Grace  L,  (193) 

Teacher  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville,  111. 
J* Hill,  Rev.  Thomas. 
HiLLVER,  Miss  Clara,  (404) 

Windsor  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
fHiTz,  Mr.  John,  (4) 

Superintendent  of  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
fHoBART,  Miss  Almira  I.,  (66) 

Teacher  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis. 
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HoBART,  Miss  Elsa  L,  (82) 

Teacher  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Mass. 
HoBART,  Miss  Kate  F.,  (87) 

Teacher  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hob  ART,  Mrs.  Martha  L.,  (337) 

281  West  Chester  Park,  Boston  Mass. 
♦Hockley,  Mr.  Thomas.  (261) 
Holmes,  Miss  E.  L.,  (295) 

29  Myrtle  Avenue,  Stamford,  Conn. 
HoLLiDAY,  Miss  Ella  M.,  (122) 

Teacher  Central  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Holt,  Prof.  M.  H.,  (206) 

Oak  Ridge,  N.  C. 
fHooPES,  Miss  Mary  C,  (88) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
HoPEMAN,  Miss  Anton i a  B.,  (368) 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  S.  C,  (420) 

546  Fourth  Street,  S.  Boston,  Mass. 
HoxiE,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  (409) 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
II Hubbard,  Hon.  Gardiner  G.,  (25) 

1 328  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
II Hubbard,  Mrs.  Gardiner  G.,  (26) 

1328  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hudson,  Miss  Alice  F.,  (94) 

Teacher,  3736  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
Hudson,  Mr.  John  E.,  (hi) 

95  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hull,  Mrs.  E,  V.  R.,  (258) 

Round  Hill,  Northampton,  Mass. 
HuMASON,  'Mr.  T.  a.,  (293) 

904  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 
Hunt,  Miss  Luella,  (216) 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  111. 
HuRD,  Mr.  Edwin  G.,  (336) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,    Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa« 
HuRD,  Mrs.  Edwin  G.,  (337) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,    Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
JJHuTCHiNSON,  Mr.  Emlen, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jack,  Miss  Ida  M.,  (64) 

Teacher  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Mich. 
Jameson,  Miss  Annie  E.,  (351) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jenkins,  Prof.  Weston,  (159) 

Superintendent  New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Jenkins,  Mr.  W.  G.,  (107) 

Teacher  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf,  Harllord,  Conn. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  R.  C,  (321) 

Crosbyside  Hotel,  Lake  George,  New  York. 
tJ  JOLMS,  Mrs.  H.  L. 

The  Dakota,  New  York  City. 
Jones,  Miss  Maude  E.,  (412) 

Cranmer  Lodge,  Camberly,  Surrey,  England. 
Jordan,  Miss  Ella  C,  (118) 

Teacher  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Mass. 
Jordan,  Miss  Sarah  A.,  (119) 

Teacher  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Mass. 
Kathan,  Miss  Mary  A.,  (56) 

Teacher  Clarke  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,   Mass. 
Keeler,  Mrs.  R.,  (116) 

Hadley,  Saratoga  Co.,  N  Y. 
fKEELER,  Miss  Sarah,  (104) 

27  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Kennan,  Mrs.  George,  (425) 

Baddeck,  C.  B. ,  Nova  Scotia, 
fKENT,  Miss  Eliza,  (212) 

Teacher  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  111. 
KiEFFER,  Mr.  Daniel,  (250) 

250  Race  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
KiEFFER,  Mrs.  Daniel,  (251) 

250  Race  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Kiesel,  Mr.  T.  A.,  (145) 

Teacher  Kendall  Green  School  for  the  Deaf,   Washington,  D.  C. 
King,  Miss  Katherine,  (282) 

1 102  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
King,  Miss  Ada  R.,  (187) 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
King,  Mrs.  J.  U.,  (188) 

Woodstock,  Vt. 
KiRKHUFF,  Mr.  J.  D.,  (137) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
fLARKiN,  Miss  Annie  P.,  (138) 

Teacher,  St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Leadbetter,  Miss  Florence  E.,  (120) 

Teacher  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Mass. 
II  Leonard,  Miss  Anna  R.,  (348) 

13  Elm  Street,  Southbndge,  Mass. 
Lerch,  Miss  Ren  a  (424) 

South  Canaan,  Wayne  Co. ,  Pa. 
J  Lewis,  F.  Mortimer,  Esq., 

Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lewis,  Mr.  O.  Eugene  (318) 

1 1 19  The  Rookery,  Chicago,  111. 
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*JLippiTT,  Hon.  Hknry, 

LiTTLEFIELD,    MiSS  SUSAN  E.,   (lI2) 

34  Princeton  Street,  East  Boston,  Mass. 
Loveless,  Miss  Mary  E.,  (43) 

St  Timothy's,  Catonsville,  Md. 
Low,  Mrs.  S.  L.,  (422) 

1 1  Monument  .Square,  Charlestown,  Mass. 
LowRY,  Miss  Anna  M.  (382) 

Children's  Home.  W.  Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
LuEDEMAx,  Mr.  G.,  (275) 

Tuscumbia,  Albama. 
Lucas,  Miss  Fannie.  (189) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ludlow,  Mrs.  Sarah,  (239) 

21 1  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Lung,  Mrs.  J.  C, 

252  Lake  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
IJLyon,  Mr.  Edmund,  (45) 

110  S.  Fitzhugh  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Macmillian,  Miss  Sophia  A.,  (274) 

Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
Mallory,  Dr.  Maitland  L.,  (158) 

69  N.  Fitzhugh  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Mansur,  Mrs.  LidaO'Hara,  (33) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Margulies,  Mrs.  Leon,  (290) 

154  W.  Seventy-third  Street,  New  York. 
Marvin,  Miss  Carrie,  (8) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  DeaC  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Mathison,  Mr.  Robert,  (217) 

Superintendent  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Belleville,  Ont 
Mauss,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  (383) 

1701  Sixth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
McAllister,  Miss  Emily,  (68) 

570  W.  159th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McClure,  Miss  Sarah,  (365) 

Teacher  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jackson,  Miss. 
McCowEN,  Miss  Mary,  (103) 

Principal  Voice  and  Hearing  School,  6550  Yale  Street,  Englewood,  111. 
McCowen,  Miss  Pearl,  (221) 

Teacher  Voice  and  Hearing  School,  6550  Yale  Street,  Englewood,  111. 
McCuRDY,  Mr.  Arthur  W.,  (263) 

1 33 1  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
f  McDowell,  Miss  Florence  C,  (12) 

Chief    Instructor    Pennsylvania   Institution  for    the    Deaf   and    Dumb, 
Mt  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
McGill,  Miss  Margaret,  (157) 

Teacher  Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


McGuiRE,  Miss  Mary,  (373) 

Teacher  School  for  the  Deaf,  Talladega,  Ala. 
McKiM,  Hon.  Judge  John  W.,  (372) 

Boston,  Mass. 
McLean,  Mr.  Ward,  (276) 

205  Macon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
McMaster,  Miss  Lu^y  B.,  (148) 

Teacher  Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- Mutes,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 
McMaster,  Miss  Annie,  (156) 

1 1  Chestnut  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
JMcVicKAR,  Rev.  Wm.  Neilson, 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
f  Meigs,  Miss  Jane  T.,  (74) 

Teacher   New  York  Institution   for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,   Washington 
Heights.  N.  Y. 
Metcalf,  Miss  Mattie  H.,  (405) 

Richmond,  Indiana.     Box  503. 
Mihm,  Mr.L.  W.,  (197) 

St.  John's  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes,  St  Francis,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  (124) 

432  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus,   Ohio. 
♦Monroe,  Mr.  Thomas,  (174) 
Montgomery,  Mr.  A.  R.,  (349) 

Bryn  Mawr,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
MORBACHER,  Mr.  Samuel,  (394) 

221  East  Sixth  Street,  New  York. 
Morgan,  Miss  Louise  C,  (285) 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Morgan,  Miss  Mary  B.,  (72) 

St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Morgan,  Mr.  W.  H.  (244) 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Morris,  Mr.  John  T.,  (98) 

826  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Morrison,  Mr.  Geo.  H.,  (378) 

Troy,  New  York. 
Morton,  Mr.  Joy,  (266) 

15  Groveland  Park,  Chicago,  111. 
Mulrenan,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  (222) 

Hadley,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 
Nelson,  Mr.  E.  B.,  (70) 

Principal  Central  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Nelson,  Mr.  J.  B.,  (398) 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
Newman,  Miss  Helena  P.,  (310) 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
•j-Newton,  Miss  Constance  E.,  (14) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Nixon,  Miss  Bessie  L,  (358) 

81  Vinton  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 
NoYES,  Dr.  J.  L.,  (58) 

Principal  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn. 
NuFF,  Mrs.  O.  L.,  (339) 

236  Superior  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Olin,  Mrs.  T.  D.,  (286) 

Avoca,  New  York. 
Orr,  Miss  Nannie  C,  (421) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
fOsBORN,  Miss  Virginia  A.,  (71) 

Principal  Cincinnati  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,   Cincinnati,  O. 
Partridge,  Miss  Katharine  D.,  (356) 

48  Ascension  Street,  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 
JPattison,  Hon.  Robert  E., 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Payson,  Mrs.  Edgar,  (191) 

324  Spring  Street,  Portland,   Me. 
Peet,  Dr.  Isaac  L.,  (178) 

West  One-hundred-and-sixty-first  Street  and  Washington  Avenue,  New 
York. 
Pepper,  Mr.  David,  (350) 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Oilman  H.,  (147) 

221  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Pierce,  Mr.  C.  W.,  (423) 

Teacher  School  Yor  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Mich. 
Plympton,  Miss  Emma  L.,  (131) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  D,umb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
JPorter,  Prof.  Samuel, 

National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Potter,  Miss  Adella  P.,  (54) 

Teacher  Clarke  Institution  for  the  Deaf,   Northampton,  Mass. 
Powell,  Miss  Minnie,  (298) 

Teacher  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Annie  C,  (370) 

63  Washington  Ave,,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  G.  T.,  (92) 

Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,  Scranton,  Pa. 
fPuRTELL,  Miss  Mary  J.,  ij6) 

Teacher  of  St.  Joseph' s  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Rankin,  Mr.  David  S.,  (376) 

Troy,  New  York. 
Rankin,  Mrs.  David  S.,  (377) 

Troy,  New  York. 
Ray,  Mr.  John  E.,  (361) 

Superintendent  School  for  the  Deaf,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
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Read,  Mr.  Frank,  Jr.,  (342) 

Jacksonville,  111. 
Reamy,  Miss- v.,  (237) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  904  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
Rees,  Miss  Franxes  (299) 

Teacher  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Reinhardt,  Miss  Anna,  (413)    . 

Teacher  Home  for  Deaf  Children,  W.  Park  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Reinhold,  Miss  Laura  E.,  (164) 

Twelfth  and  Brown  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J  J  Reno,  Mr.  Morris, 

President  Music  Hall  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Geo.  L.,  (389) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  M alone,  New  York. 
Rice,  Hon.  Alex  H.,  (302) 

Copley  Square  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rice,  Miss  Luann  C,  (314) 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Washington  Heights,  N.  Y. 
Richards,  Miss  Anna  M.,  (300) 

Teacher  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 
I  Richards,  Miss  Laura  DeL,  (85) 

Principal  Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Deaf,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Rider,  Mr.  Edward  C,  (386) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Malonfe,  N.  Y. 
Rider,  Mrs.  Edward  C,  (387) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Roe,  Mr.  William  R.,  (226) 

Midland  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Derby,    England. 
Roe,  Mrs.  William  R.,  (227) 

Midland  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Derby,  England. 
JfRoGERS,*  Miss  Harriet,  B.,  (139) 

North  Billerica,    Mass. 
Rdgers,  Miss  Maria  A.,  (343) 

31  Park  Street,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Rose,  Miss  Grace  H.  A.,  (384) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Rothert,  Mr.  Henry  W.,  (6) 

Superintendent  School  for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluft's,    Iowa. 
Russel,  Miss  Jane  L.,  (367) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf,   Jacksonville,  111. 
Sadtler,'Dr.  Robert,  (243) 

64  W.  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
JSanborn,  Hon.  F.  B.,  (123) 

Concord,  Mass. 
Sanders,  Mrs.  Thomas,  (97) 

Haverhill,  Mass. 
Searles,  Miss  Jean  B.,  (283) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
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ScHMiTT,  Miss  Anna,  (114) 

1706  Fifth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 
Scott,  Miss  Ella,  (52) 

Teacher  Clarke  Institution  for  the  Deaf)  Northampton,  Mass. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Walter,  (311) 

Milford,  Mass. 
JSeiss,  Rev.  J.  A.,  D.  U., 

1338  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Selby,  Miss  Mary  A.,  (194) 

Teacher  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Seliney,  Mr.  F.  L.,  (162) 

Teacher  Central  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Sherred,  Miss  Mary  O.,  (173) 

Teacher  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Cedar  Springs,  S.  C. 
|Shaw,  Miss  Mary  B.  (150) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Ml  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sister  Mary  Anne  Burke,  (255) 

Principal  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institute  for  the   Deaf,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Sister  M.  Dositheus  Dwyer,  (254) 

Teacher  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Sister  Marine  Therese,  (257) 

Teacher  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Sister  Mary  of  Sacred  Heart,  (152) 

Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
f Sister  Adele  George,  {jy) 

LeCouteulx  St.  Mary's  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Alice  Noyes,  (60) 

Teacher  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Smith,  Miss  E.  J.,  (238) 

Teacher  904  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Snow,  Miss  Emma,  (417) 

Neosho  Falls,  Kansas. 
Sparrow,  Miss  Rebecca  E.,  (53) 

Teacher  Clarke  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Spear,  Mr.  A.  R.,  (359) 

Superintendent  School  for  the  Deaf,  Devil' s  Lake,  N.  D. 
JSpencer,  Hon.  Robert  C,  (381) 

President  Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Robert  C.  (354) 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Sprague,  Mr.  C.  S.  A.,  (270) 

2700  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
J  J  Stevenson,  Mrs.  S.  M., 

7  Madison  Square,  N.,  New  York. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Abbey  Locke,  (328) 

W^orcester,  Mass. 
Stone,  Mr.  G.  F.,  (109) 

Teacher  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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*Stowell,  Miss  Mary  E.,  (264) 
Streeter,  Mr.  J.  W.,  (271) 

2001  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  ' 
f  Stryker,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  (179) 

Teacher   New    York   Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,    Washington 
Heights,  New  York. 
Sullivan,  Miss  Annie, M.,    (325) 

Care  of  Capt.  Keller,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 
Summers,  Miss  Carrie  H.,  (305) 

Teacher,  904  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 
Sutherland,  Mrs.  Arthur  E.,  (140) 

91  Rowe  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sutherland,  Miss  Leela  M.,  (277) 

Teacher  Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
'SwETT,  Miss  Nellie  H.,  (331) 

Principal  New  England  Industrial  School  for  the  Deaf,  Beverly,  Mass. 
SwiLER,  Mr.  John  W.,  (46) 

Superintendent  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Taber,  Miss  Minnie,  (374) 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Talcott,  Miss  Carrie  H.,  (28) 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Tate,  Mr.  J.  N.,  (400) 

Superintendent  School  for  the  Deaf,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Tate,  Mrs.  J.  N.,  (355) 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Tate,  Mrs.  J.  N.,  (355) 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Fultan,  Mo. 
f  Terrell,  Mr.  Park,  (62) 

230  West  Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City, 
f  Terrell,  Mrs.  Park,  (63) 

230  West  Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City, 
f  Thompson,  Miss  E.  R.,  (168) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
f  Thompson,  Mr.  E.  S.,  (3) 

Normal  Student,  Clarke   Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass, 
Thompson,  Miss  L.  K.  (272) 

Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
TiMMERMAN,  Mr.  Edward  F.  (334) 

772  Asylum  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 
TiMMONS,  Miss  Kate,  (230) 

68  Water  Street,  Morristown,  N.J. 
Trepanier,  Rev.  Father  F.  X.,  (151) 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Tripp,  Miss  Sally  B.,  (90) 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Mass. 
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fTRUE,  Miss  Mary  H.,  (i) 

221  E.  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Van  Allen,  Mr.  Harry,  (402) 

Mt  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Van  Ingen,  Miss  Elizabeth,  (296) 

259   Carroll   Street,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y.       Teacher    Warren    Articulation 
School. 
Waite,  Miss  Frances  F.,  (27) 

Teacher  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Waite,  Miss  Helen  H.,  (195) 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Jacksonville,  111. 
Wait,  Miss  Minnie  M.,  (196) 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Walker,  Mr.  J.  P.,  (340) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and   Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Walker,  Mr.  S.  T.,  (403) 

Superintendent  School  for  the  Deaf,  Olathe,  Kansas. 
Walter,  Dr.  Robert,  (287) 

Walter's  Park  P.  O.,  Wernersville,  Pa. 
W^AY,  Mrs.  H.  M..(235) 

1024  Wyandotte  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Way,  Miss  Daisy  M.,  (236) 

1024  Wyandotte  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Warren,  Miss  Lillie  E.,  (144) 

Principal  Warren  Articulation  School,    (The  Delaware),  243   W.  Twenty- 
first  Street,  New  York. 
Webb,  Miss  Mary  (417) 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Portland,  Maine. 
Weeden,  Mrs.  Jeanie,  (89) 

199  Hope  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Wells,  Miss  Hannah,  (312) 

Teacher  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass. 
•J-West,  Miss  Emma  F.,  (57) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

fWESTERVELT,    Mr.  Z.  F.,   (31) 

Principal  Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
♦Wester VELT,  Mrs.  Z.  F.,  (30) 
Westendorf,  Mrs.  Katherine,  (418) 

School  of  Elocution,  Linten  Street,  near  Reading  Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Wettstein,  Miss  Emma,  (224) 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wettstein,  Miss  Frances,  (141) 

Milwaukee  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wharton,  Miss  Lula  E.,  (163) 

Teacher  Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Wheelwright,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  (127) 

Care  Mr,  Francis  Brooks,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Whitman,  Mrs.  M.F.,  (176) 

Cambridge,  Henry  County,  111. 
Wilcox,  Miss  Viola  K.,  (414) 

Home  for  Deaf  Children,  W.  Park  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Wild,  Miss  Laura  H.,  (320) 

Teacher  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Williams,  Miss  Alice  S.,  (210) 

American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Williams,  Miss  Kate  D.,  (133) 

Teacher  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Mass. 
Williams,  Dr.  Job,  (2) 

Principal  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Witter,  Miss  Ruth,  (55) 

Clarke  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Mass. 
t  Wines,  Rev.  F.  H., 

Springfield,  Illinois. 
Winston,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  (202) 

Teacher  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Wood,  Miss  Fannie,  (142) 

Teacher  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Worcester,  Miss  Eleanor  B.,  (190) 

Thetford,  Orange  County,  Vt. 
Wright,  Mr.  C.  W.,  (259) 

Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Cave  Springs,  Ga. 
Wright,  Miss  Grace  L,  (192) 

Teacher  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass. 
f  Yale,  Miss  Caroline  A.,  (49) 

Principal  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Yale,  Miss  June,  (51) 

Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Yendes,  Miss  Can  dace  A.,  (408) 

Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
f  Yerkes,  Miss  Laura  C,  (129) 

Teacher  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Frederick,  Md. 
Yerkes,  Miss  E.,  (347) 

4004  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
fYosT,  Miss  Stella,  (29) 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Danville,  Kv. 
Young,  Mrs.  William,  Jr.,  (401) 

3810  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Ziegler,  Mr.  R.  M.,  (407) 

Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
fZoRBAL'GH,  Miss  Grace,  (278) 

Teacher  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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OPENING  EXERCISES 


PRAYER  AND  REMARKS 

BY 

BISHOP  J.  H.  VINCENT,  D.  D.,. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  CHAUTAUQUA. 


OPENING   EXERCISES. 


According  to  published  notice  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  met  at  lo  a.  m.,  in 
the  large  Amphitheater  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly. 

Chancellor  John  H.  Vincent,  taking  his  position  at  the  read- 
ing desk  in  front  of  the  audience,  said  :  **  Let  us  invoke  the  divine 
blessing  : — 

Eternal  God,  King  of  kings,  Lord  of  lords !  our  Father  who 
art  in  heaven,  we  approach  Thee  reverently  this  morning,  seek- 
ing the  presence  of  Thy  Spirit,  that  as  we  seek  the  truth,  we  may 
find  the  truth  ;  that  our  lives  may  by  it  be  ennobled  and  enlarged, 
and  our  efficiency  in  this  world  in  every  good  work  be  increased. 
We  pray  that  the  blessing  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  may  be  upon  the 
members  of  the  organization  that  meets  here  and  now  for  delib- 
eration. May  their  work  be  advanced  by  all  wise  methods,  and 
may  they  remember,  and  may  we  all  remember,  in  connexion 
with  the  schemes  that  enlist  our  thought,  attention  and  enthusi- 
asm that,  ''except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain 
that  build  it;  that  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman 
waketh  but  in  vain."  We  thank  Thee  for  the  privilege,  of  serving 
Humanity.  We  pray  that  we  may  with  reverent  and  unselfish 
love  in  all  possible  ways  serve  our  fellow-men.  And  in  our  work 
wilt  Thou  grant  Thy  guidance  and  inspiration !  We  ask  this  grace 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  man.     Amen. 

After  reading  a  brief  Scripture  lesson  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
chapter  iv.,  verses  13-22,  Chancellor  Vincent  addressed  to  the  As- 
sociation the  following 

WORDS  OF  WELCOME. 

It  is  my  duty  and  privilege  in  behalf  of  Chautauqua  to  ex- 
tend to  you,  and  to  the  Association  here  represented,  the  hearty 
greetings  of  Chautauqua;  to  assure  you  that  you  are  very  wel- 
come to  this  place,  this  grove,  these  buildings,  and  to  our  fellow- 
ship. 


Chautauqua  represents  every  movement  which  aims  to  lift 
up  Humanity.  As  you  will  learn  before  you  leave  us,  if  you  have 
not  already  learned  it,  nothing  is  foreign  to  us  that  pertains  to 
Humanity.  Your  work,  limited  in  a  sense,  is,  however,  so  large 
and  so  worthy,  that  the  very  mention  of  its  objects  starts  the 
Chautauqua  fervor  in  our  hearts. 

We  believe  in  miracles.  We  are  sound  to  the  core  on 
the  doctrine  of  miracles.  We  believe  in  another  realm  than  this, 
a  realm  spiritual  and  invisible,  a  realm  however  of  Law  and  Force. 
And  we  do  not  believe  in  miracles  in  any  such  sense  as  would 
render  it  necessary  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  lower  realm  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  higher.  We  believe  that  once  in 
a  while  the  powers  of  that  realm  invisible  (of  which  we  are  all 
always  a  part),  break  into  this  realm  visible,  and  their  force 
spiritual,  produces  phenomena  in  the  realm  material  which  the 
realm  material  left  to  itself  could  never  produce.  We  call  these 
phenomena  *  wonders,'  *  signs,'  *  miracles.'  Jesus,  of  whom  the 
prophets  spoke,  and  who  himself  in  Nazareth,  his  own  town, 
quoted  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  while  *  the  eyes  of  the 
people  were  fastened  on  him,"  came  into  this  world  to  make 
the  world  better,  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  to  give  hearing  to 
the  deaf,  to  give  speech  to  the  dumb,  to  give  life  to  the  dead,  to 
give  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  people  who 
had   never   heard   the  gospel, — the  'good   tidings'  of   hope   and 

eternal  life. 

He  did  some  wonderful  things.  He  fed  the  i multitude.  1 
do  not  know  how  we  feed  the  multitude  now.  Here  is  the 
grain.  How  it  came,  1  do  not  know.  We  put  it  into  the  soil. 
What  happens  to  it,  1  do  not  know.  When  we  come  to  the  last 
analysis  of  it,  out  of  the  few  handfuls  of  grain,  that  we  throw  into 
the  earth,  there  comes  enough  to  feed  5,000,  and  twelve  baskets- 
full  left  afterwards.  That  is  according  to  the  Law  of  Nature. 
But  who  knows  what  the  invisible  process  is  or  what  the  atoms 
are  at  the  beginning  of  this  process.?*  Jesus  came  down  from  the 
heaven  to  earth  and  performed  the  same  miracle,  only  he  then 
did  it  immediately  with  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes  feeding 
the  5,000,  and  of  the  fragments  afterwards  gathered,  there  were 
basketsfull.  And  there  is  no  more  miracle  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other,  only  He  who  knows  the  process  which  you  call  *  Nat- 
ural,' produced  effects  diredly  according  to  laws  that  prevail  in 
the  spiritual  world. 


Now  we  take  an  interest  in  you,  because  while  you  do 
not  feed  people  by  miracle,  you  make  people  who  are  dumb,  in 
a  sense  by  miracle  to  speak,  and  people  who  are  deaf,  by  mir- 
acle to  hear.  So  that  the  old  prophecy  is  fulfilled  and  the  work 
of  the  Christ  is  in  a  way  perpetuated  ;  and  back  of  the  visible 
process  by  which  speech  is  given,  there  is  a  responsive  spir- 
itual faculty  which  makes  it  possible  to  do  these  things  in  a 
marvellous  way,  so  that  you,  with  all  your  psychological  and 
physiological  knowledge,  are  not  yet  quite  able  to  tell  how  it 
is  done,  yet  it  is  done.  And  but  for  Christianity  it  would  never 
have  been  done.  And  '  greater  works '  than  Christ  wrought 
are  being  wrought  through  Christ  in  the  world.  We  exalt  the 
Christ.  V/e  read  Renan,  but  we  find  more  in  Christ  than  Re- 
nan  found.  We  read  the  same  four  gospels  that  he  read,  and 
*the  fifth  gospel*  that  he  glorified,  and  we  believe  in  the  Ads 
of  the  Apostles.  Therefore  we  seek  in  every  possible  way  to 
make  men  wiser  and  better.  And  we  are  therefroe  glad  be- 
yond all  our  power  of  expression  to  welcome  you  here.  The 
success  you  have  already  achieved  points  to  the  successes  that 
lie  as  possibilities  beyond  you. 

I  therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  authorities  of  Chautauqua,  bid 
you  welcome.  We  have  a  full  program.  I  suppose  you  have 
enough  to  keep  you  busy  all  the  while.  And  there  are  many 
things  going  on  while  you  are  busy.  And  the  work  of  to-day  is 
nothing  as  compared  with  the  work  of  this  day  a  week  hence. 

A  good  woman  here  a  few  years  ago  from  Minneapolis  writ- 
ing home  to  a  friend,  said,  **  1  am  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  at  night  for 
fear  I  shall  miss  something  that  happens  while  I  sleep.'  And  just 
as,  in  hotels,  you  must  not  attempt  to  take  in  the  whole  bill  of  fare, 
so  you  must  not  attempt  to  take  the  whole  Chautauqua  bill  of  fare 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  And  I  wish  you  all  wisdom  in 
your  seleftion,  and  great  success  in  your  attempt.       (Applause). 


Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillett  said:  **  Bishop  Vincent,  Chancellor  ot 
Chautauqua  and  the  Chautauqua  System;  we  appreciate  very 
highly  your  words  of  welcome.  We  also  appreciate  very  highly 
the  privilege  of  meeting  in  this  great,  world-renowned,  educa- 
tional center.  It  is  not  necessary  that  1  multiply  words  upon  this 
point.  Our  presence  here,  when  we  have  turned  our  backs 
upon  Niagara,  and  upon  other  wonderful  works  of  Nature, 
as  well  as  upon  beautiful   places  built  by  the  art  of  man,  that 
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we  might  come  to  Chautauqua  to  hold  our  Fourth  Summer 
Meeting,  speaks  for  itself.  We  are  now  inaugurating  the  opening 
of  the  Fourth  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 

The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  last  year  in 
Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair.  The  Second  and  the  First 
Summer  Meetings  were  held  at  Lake  George,  New  York.  The 
Association  was  organized  four  years  ago  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  progress  of  its  work  has  been  quiet,  but  it  has  been 
elTeftive.  It  is  a  work  essentially  in  the  spirit  of  Chautauqua, 
a  work,  as  you  say,  to  uplift  humanity;  a  work  to  make  men 
better,  and  to  bring  men  more  nearly  into  communion  and  asso- 
ciation with  one  another  than  they  had  been  before.  It  is  essen- 
tially founded  upon  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man. 

At  the  First  Meeting  in  1890,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  foundation  and  in  the 
organization  of  the  Association,  was  elefted  its  President.  One 
year  ago  he  resigned.  There  has  been  no  opportunity  since  that 
time  of  hearing,  what  we  might  call.  Dr.  Bell's  Valediftory. 
They  are  not  his  parting  words.  He  has  simply  entered  into 
a  relation  to  the  Association  which,  we  think,  will  be  more 
aftive,  probably,  than  the  one  he  occupied  before.  And  while 
he  gives  his  Valedidory  sentiments,  let  us  all  understand  that 
he  is  by  no  means  bidding  us  *'good  bye."  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  work  remaining  for  Dr.  Bell  to  do.  1  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  to  you  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  First  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf.     (Applause.) 


VALEDICTORY 


OF 


EX-PRESIDENT  DR.  A.  GRAHAM  BELL. 


VALEDICTORY. 


President  Gtlletf,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

It  has  been  my  desire  from  the  first  to  see  this  Association 
which  I  look  upon  as  my  child,  and  of  which  I  am  proud,  go 
along  without  my  help  ;  that  instead  of  being  at  the  helm  I  might 
fold  my  arms  and  look  on  and  see  the  work  prosper  and  grow. 
The  Association  has  grown.  The  work  goes  on,  and  the  best 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  seleftion  of  the  new  President  is  to 
be  found  in  the  paper  of  Statistics  of  Speech  Teaching  during  the 
past  year,  which  I  have  placed  in  your  hands.  For,  surely,  never 
before  in  the  history  of  America  has  there  been  such  a  growth  in 
Articulation  Teaching,  never  before  have  so  many  deaf  chil- 
dren been  given  the  power  of  speech  and  the  ability  to  under- 
stand the  speech  of  others.  So  that  I  feel  that  it  is  well  for  the 
Association  that  1  resigned  its  Presidency  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Gillett. 

There  were  various  reasons  that  led  to  this  change,  one  of 
which  ^yas  that  a  misconception  has  been  aroused  in  the  public 
mind  concerning  the  objefts  and  the  scope  of  this  Association.  For 
a  hundred  years  the  advocates  of  the  Oral  Method  of  instruftion  and 
of  the  Manual  or  Sign  Method  have  been  waging  friendly  warfare 
with  one  another.  They  have  vied  with  one  another  as  to  which 
could  do  most  good  to  the  deaf.  In  our  own  country,  the  Oral 
Method  made  its  appearance  only  a  little  over  twenty-five  years 
ago,  in  1867.  But  the  establishment  of  the  first  oral  school 
— the  Clarke  Institution, — was  looked  upon  as  a  hostile  move- 
ment, opposed  to  the  system  of  education  that  had  been  for  fifty 
years  employed  in  this  country.  Now  this  Association  is  not 
hostile  to  anything.  This  Association  has  been  confounded  in 
the  public  mind  with  the  oral  method  of  teaching.  It  is  distinft. 
It  is  neutral.  It  takes  no  part  in  the  contest  between  methods 
of  instruftion.     It  stretches  out  a  helping  hand  to  schools  of  all 
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sorts,  whether  Oral,  Sign,  or  Manual  Alphabet.  It  desires  to 
promote  simply  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf,  however 
done. 

Is  there  any  one  in  America,  or  in  the  world,  who  would 
not  wish  to  give  speech  to  a  deaf  child-  if  he  could  ?  There  are 
no  teachers  who  do  not  desire  speech  for  the  deaf,  and  that  all 
the  deaf  should  use  their  speech.  Where  then  does  a  difference 
come  in  ?  It  is  not  in  relation  to  teaching  speech  ;  it  is  in  rela- 
tion to  giving  up  the  older  methods  of  instruction.  The  advocates 
of  the  Oral  Method  insist  that  in  order  to  teach  speech  to  the 
deaf,  the  Sign  language  must  be  given  up  ;  spelling  on  the  fin- 
gers must  be  given  up  ;  all  these  instrumentalities  that  the  good 
men  of  our  profession  in  the  past  have  adopted  must  be  aban- 
doned. It  is  that  that  arouses  antagonism.  Now  this  Association 
does  not  ask  the  teacher  to  give  up  anything.  We  ask  oral 
teachers,  sign  teachers,  manual  alphabet  teachers,  auricular  teach- 
ers, all  who  have  the  interest  of  the  deaf  at  heart,  to  teach  as  they 
deem  best,  but  to  give  every  deaf  child  a  chance  to  learn  to  speak 
and  to  encourage  him  to  use  his  speech. 

As  I  say.  the  Oral  Method  and  the  Manual  Method  have  been 
opposed  to  one  another.  And  it  was  not  until  1886  that  a  true 
platform  was  reached  upon  which  all  teachers  of  all  methods  could 
meet  as  friends.  The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf,  which  met  in  California  in  1886,  passed  unanimously  a  res- 
olution recommending  that  all  deaf  children,  whatever  might  be 
the  method  employed  in  their  general  instrudion,  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  learning  to  speak.  Upon  that  platform  all  teach- 
ers can  stand  as  friends.  This  recommendation,  proposed  by  Dr. 
E.  M.  Gallaudet,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  profession, — by  both 
manual  and  oral  teachers, — forms  the  platform  of  this  Association. 

In  1890,  at  the  next  Convention  of  American  Instruftors,  an 
examination  of  the  Statistics  of  Articulation  teaching  was  made  to 
see  how  far  this  resolution  had  been  carried  into  effefl.  This 
resolution  recommended  that  earnest  and  persistent  endeavors  to 
teach  speech  and  speech-reading  to  every  deaf  child  should  be 
made  in  every  school  for  the  deaf.  But  the  statistics  for  1886 
imd  1887,  show,  as  you  will  see  from  the  Percentage  Chart,  page 
24,  the  line  marked  2,  the  percentage  of  pupils  taught  speech 
fell  off  very  greatly  following  the  California  Convention  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  resolution  had  not  been  carried  into  effeft;  and 
yet  aU  teachers  agreed  that   it  was  desirable  to  teach   speech  to 


all  the  deaf,  if  they  could.  It  was  thought  that  the  difficulty 
would  be  remedied  by  the  organization  of  an  association  to  pro- 
mote the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf, — an  outside  Association 
in  no  way  connefted  with  conflifting  methods, — that  would 
hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  all  who  desire  to  teach  speech  to 
the  deaf,  but  would  not  promote  one  method  of  instruftion  as 
against  another.     And  this  organization  came  into  existence. 

If  you  examine  curve  No.  2  on  the  Percentage  Chart,  follow- 
ing January,  1890,  the  date  of  our  organization,  and  note  the  per- 
sistent rise  in  the  percentage  of  pupils  taught  speech,  you  will  see 
that  our  Association  is  accomplishing  a  great  work.  The  per- 
centage of  pupils  taught  speech  has  steadily  increased  since  the 
organization  of  this  Association.  In  1890  only  41  per  cent,  of 
our  pupils  had  a  chance  to  learn  speech,  while  to-day  54  per 
cent,  have  this  privilege.  And  the  numbers  are  large.  On  the 
rjth  of  November,  1893,  there  were  8. 304  deaf  pupils  in  all  schools 
for  the  deaf.  Of  these  4,485,  or  54  per  cent.,  were  receiving 
instruftion   in  the  use  of  their  vocal  organs. 

The  policy  adopted  by  this  Association,  which  has  proved  of 
special  value  in  promoting  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf 
is  non-interference  with  the  methods  of  instruding  the  deaf,  keep- 
ing clear  of  the  question  of  the  general  education  of  the  deaf  while 
seeking  to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf.  How  ? 
First,  by  collecting  and  publishing  statistics  ;  second,  by  furnish- 
ing printed  descriptions  of  methods  of  teaching  speech  to  the 
deaf;  third,  and  most  important  of  all,  by  the  holding  of  sum- 
mer meetings  which  shall  not  be  in  the  nature  of  conventions 
devoted  to  disputation  and  controversy  over  the  excellencies  of 
different  methods  of  instrufting  the  deaf;  but  shall  partake  of 
the  nature  of  summer  schools  where  our  members  can  come  and 
give  and  receive  instrudion,  and  where  we  can  learn  from  one 
another,  not  as  to  which  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  deaf, 
the  Sign  or  Oral  Method,  but  how  to  teach  speech  better.  We 
come  together  for  information  not  for  controversy. 

Such  has  been  our  policy.  The  Association  has  grown  until 
it  includes  in  its  ranks  not  only  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
profession  of  instructors  of  the  deaf,  but  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons interested  more  or  less  closely  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf, 
including  the  parents  and  friends  of  pupils  who  have  been  taught 
to  speak 
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The  time  came,  I  felt,  that  the  Association  should  go  on  without 
my  leadership.  The  only  difficulty  was  as  to  my  successor.  I  had 
long  been  anxious  to  lay  down  the  reins.  I  had  been  anxious  to 
find  some  one  who  would  carry  on  this  work  on  the  impartial  basis 
on  which  it  was  started  ;  and  it  seemed  that  a  special  Providence 
had  been  concerned  in  the  seleftion  of  our  friend,  President  Gil- 
lett.  We  all  know  of  the  political  revolution  which  disrupted  the 
institution  that  was  built  up  by  Dr.  Gillett  until  it  had  become 
the  largest  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  world,  and  the  pride  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  When  we  met  in  Chicago,  we  learned  that  Dr.  Gillett 
was  disengaged,  and  we  knew  we  had  found  the  man  we  wanted. 
I  resigned  my  position  and  our  Vice-President,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and 
Mr.  Crouter,  went  in  almost  fear  and  trembling  to  see  whether 
we  could  secure  his  services.  I  felt  the  Association  wanted  a 
man  who  could  devote  his  whole  time  to  it,  visiting  the  schools, 
and  by  his  personal  influence  increase  the  interest  in  the  cause  ; 
a  man  who  could  show  schools  that  this  Association  is  impartial, 
that  it  is  not  "going  to  promote  a  warfare  of  methods,  but  has 
peace  and  goodwill  for  all. 

Dr.  Gillett  has  occupied  a  peculiar  position  in  reference  to 
our  work.  Before  1  ventured  to  suggest  his  name  as  Pres- 
ident of  this  Association,  I  thought  it  well  to  examine  his  past 
attitude  towards  articulation  work  ;  for  every  one  knows  that 
Dr.  Gillett  is  a  sign  man,  a  believer  in  the  value  of  the  Sign 
language.  He  and  1  have  had  many  a  battle  on  that  same  ques- 
tion. We  have  been  pitted  against  one  another  in  Illinois  and 
other  places  on  that  point.  He  is  an  advocate  of  signs  and  I  am 
opposed  ;  and  I  could  see  that  the  election  of  such  a  man  would 
emphasize,  as  nothing  else  could  emphasize  the  harmony  of  meth- 
ods in  this  new  Association,  and  that  it  stood  on  solid  ground.  1 
felt  that  the  seleftion  of  Dr.  Gillett  would  convince  the  teachers  ot 
the  manual  schools  that  this  Association  would  not  be  unfriendly 
to  them.  But  how  about  the  teachers  of  the  oral  schools.^  Do 
they  want  an  advocate  of  the  Sign  Method  as  the  President  ot 
this  Association  ?  No,  not  if  its  purpose  were  to  promote  the 
Oral  Method  of  teaching.  We,  however,  do  not  want  that.  But 
as  this  is  a  neutral  Association  to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech 
by  any  means,  all  that  they  want  is  to  be  sure  that  Dr.  Gillett's 
attitude  toward  articulation  teaching  is  sincere. 

Now  what  has  his  attitude  been  ?  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
time   when    articulation   teaching    was   first   introduced   into    this 
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country  ;  when  every  one  of  the  older  teachers  was  against  it ; 
when  it  was  thought  a  wicked  thing,  almost,  to  try  and  imitate 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  give  speech  to  the  deaf.  What  was 
his  attitude  then  ?  I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  period  of  the 
history  of  articulation  work,  because  I  have  a  personal  interest. 
The  little  girl  whose  deafness  led  to  the  establishment  of  articu- 
lation teaching  in  this  country  is  now  my  wife  ;  and  I  have,  there- 
fore, a  special  interest  in  looking  back  to  the  time  when  the  first 
move  was  made.  And  to  the  father  of  this  little  girl,  the  Hon. 
Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  our  first  Vice-President,  is  largely  due  the 
faft  that  the  Clark  Institution,  at  Northampton,  was  established. 
It  was  he  who  persistently  urged  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to 
establish  an  oral  school  in  that  state  ;  and  we  have  him  with  us 
to-day  on  our  Board. 

When  his  daughter  lost  her  hearing,  at  the  age  of  four  and 
one-half  years,  Mr.  Hubbard  found  that  there  was  no  school  in 
America  where  his  daughter's  speech  could  be  retained  ;  for,  of 
course,  a  little  child  of  four  and  a  half  years  could  talk.  The 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  whom  he  consulted,  unanimously  stated  that 
the  speech  of  this  little  girl  would  soon  be  forgotten  ;  that  it  would 
die  away  ;  she  would  become  a  deaf-mute.  It  was  no  use  trying 
to  save  the  speech  of  one  so  young,  and  the  best  they  could  do 
would  be  to  resign  her  to  her  fate,  and  have  her  taught  by  man- 
ual methods.  Horace  Mann,  however,  had  been  in  Germany 
and  reported  in  Massachusetts  on  the  success  of  articulation  teach- 
ing in  Germany.  Mr.  Hubbard,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  Massachusetts,  always  interested  in  educational  matters, 
was  intensely  interested  in  the  news  that  in  Germany  such  chil- 
dren as  his  could  have  their  speech  retained  and  be  taught  to 
read  from  the  lips.  And  so  it  came  about  that  the  parents  of  this 
child  refused  to  treat  her  as  deaf  and  dumb  ;  they  determined  to 
speak  to  her  as  if  she  could  hear,  to  direft  her  attention  to  the 
movements  of  the  mouth  and  to  encourage  her  to  speak  ;  putting 
off  manual  methods  until  after  she  should  in  faft  become  dumb, 
which  she  never  did.  She  learned  to  understand  from  the  move- 
ments of  the  lips,  and  a  private  teacher  was  employed,  who  is 
with  us  to-day.  Miss  True,  who  was  the  second  articulation  teacher 
in  America,  Miss  Rogers  only  antedating  her.  It  was  soon  dem- 
onstrated that,  for  such  children  as  she,  the  Oral  Method  was  a 
success.  Mr^  Hubbard  determined  that  a  school  should  be  estab- 
lished in  America  for  the  benefit  of  children  who,  like  his  daughter, 
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had  lost  their  hearing  after  having  learned  to  speak,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  such  children  as  had  partial  hearing.  He  doubted  whether 
it  was  practicable  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  to  teach  speech 
to  the  congenilally  deaf.  But  when  application  was  made  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  for  a  charter  it  was  opposed  by  the  older 
schools  and  for  several  years  the  establishment  of  the  Clark  Insti- 
tution was  defeated;  largely  by  the  influence  of  the  Hon.  L.  J. 
Dudley,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. He  had  a  child  who  was  born  deaf  and  he  knew  that 
a  child  born  deaf  could  not  be  taught  to  speak.  It  was,  therefore, 
useless  to  establish  such  a  school. 

What  did  Mr.  Hubbard  do.^  He  and  Mr.  Sanborn  and  Dr. 
Howe  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  determined  that  if  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  would  not  start  a  school,  it  should  be  started 
privately,  and  Miss  Rogers  was  induced  to  open  her  little  school 
in  Chelmsford,  in  1864.  Then  Mr.  Dudley,  when  he  visited  this 
little  school  in  Chelmsford,  asked  whether  Miss  Rogers  thought 
his  daughter  could  be  taught  to  speak.  She  replied  that  she  did 
not  know,  as  the  child  was  born  deaf,  but  added,  *'If  you  like, 
send  her  and  we  will  see."  He  did  so.  And  when  Mr.  Dudley 
returned  to  Miss  Rogers's  school,  a  short  time  afterward,  he  was 
greeted  with  words  of  welcome  from  his  own  daughter.  She 
greeted  him  with  the  word  **  Father,"  and  spoke  to  him  in  audi- 
ble speech. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  when  the  bill  again  came  up  in  the 
Legislature  Mr.  Dudley  was  its  warm  advocate.  The  bill  was 
passed,  and  Mr.  Clarke  of  Northampton  endowed  the  Institution. 
And  Mr.  Dudley  who  was  its  persistent  opponent,  is  now  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  the  Clarke  Institution   of  Northampton. 

After  strenuous  efforts,  the  Oral  Method  was  thus  established 
on  American  soil  in  1867.  This  was  taken  as  a  hostile  act  toward 
the  existing  methods  of  instruction,  and  on  that  ground  it  led  to 
a  call  for  a  conference  of  principals  of  other  institutions.  The  call 
issued  March  28,  1868,  reads: — 

*'  The  increased  interest,  manifested  by  the  public  during  the  past  year  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  taking  in  certain  localities  the  form  of  hostility  to 
the  system  of  instruction  successfully  pradiced  in  this  country  for  half  a  century,  has 
led  the  officers  of  this  Institution  *  to  consider  the  present  an  opportune  time  for  the  as- 
sembling in  conference  of  those  best  fitted  by  practical  experience  and  long  study  to 
judge  what  measures  and  methods  will  most  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  our  country." 


What  did  Dr.  Glllett  do?  He  went  straight  to  Northampton,  to 
Miss  Rogers,  and  said,  **I  want  to  see  what  you  are  doing.  I 
want  to  examine  your  work  carefully  and  impartially  without 
allowing  my  mind  to  be  prejudiced  by  my  experiences."  He 
made  a  careful  and  full  examination  of  her  work,  and  went  to 
Washington  to  the  conference  and  defended  the  Clarke  Institution. 
He  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  who  had  a  good  word  to  say 
for  the  teaching  of  speech  at  the  Clarke  Institution,  which  was 
not  represented  at  the  conference.  He  gave  a  helping  hand  to 
articulation  work.  He  introduced  into  his  own  school  articulation 
teaching,  having  for  his  first  teacher  Miss  Trask,  whom  we  all 
knew  as  one  of  the  best  and  niost  successful  of  articulation 
teachers,  and  whose  memory  we  honor  and  revere. 

What  has  his  attitude  been  at  other  periods.^  Look  where 
you  will,  you  will  find  it  is  consistent  from  first  to  last.  It  has 
been  that  of  a  fair,  liberal-minded  man,  anxious  to  introduce  into 
his  own  school  whatever  seemed  to  be  good  for  the  deaf. 

I  can  well  remember  when  I  came  to  this  country  for  the 
first  time, — to  introduce  my  father's  system  of  Visible  Speech 
into  the  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Northampton  schools.  Dr.  Gil- 
lett  heard  of  this  young  man  who  had  appeared  in  America, 
and  of  this  system  of  teaching  speech  to  the  deaf.  He  posted  off 
from  Illinois  right  up  into  the  heart  of  Canada,  in  mid-winter,  and 
sought  me  out  at  my  father's  house,  in  a  country  place  four 
miles  from  the  town  of  Brantford,  and  found  out  about  this 
new  thing,  which  he  at  once  introduced  into  his  school.  Mr.  Lyon 
comes  with  his  Phonetic  Alphabet,  and  Dr.  Gillett  is  one  of  the 
first  actively  to  favor  it.  And  I  may  say  that  though  Dr.  Gillett  is 
not  an  advocate  of  the  Oral  Method  as  opposed  to  other  methods, 
his  mind  is  liberally- disposed  towards  articulation  teaching,  and  he 
is  to  be  trusted  in  this  great  work.  The  proof  that  no  mistake 
has  been  made  is  seen  in  the  statistics  which  are  presented  for 
consideration. 

In  1892,  the  Annals  takes  account  of  the  Oral  Method.  With 
regard  to  the  New  England  States,  we  have  statistics  from  the 
very  foundation  of  oral  work.  '*  Curve  No.  4"  shows  the  per- 
centage of  pupils  in  the  New  England  States  taught  wholly  by  the 
Oral  Method.  In  1868.  one  year  after  the  Chrke  Institution  was 
opened,  it  was  only    12   per  cent.     You    will   see  that  there  has 

*The  Columbia    Institution. 
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been  a  steady,  continuous  increase,  or  progress,  since  then,  in- 
terrupted by  a  slight  fall  in  1876,  the  cause  of  which  1  do  not 
know,  until  November  15,  1893,  when  67  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
in  the  New  England  States  were  taught  wholly  by  the  Oral  Method. 
This  method  has  spread  from  the  New  England  States  as  a  cen- 
ter, and  influenced  the  other  States.  The  influence  on  the  coun- 
try at  large  is  marked.  We  have  no  statistics  previous  to  1891, 
when  Prof.  J.  C.  Gordon,*  of  the  National  College  for  Deaf-Mutes, 
published  *  the  number  of  pupils  in  America  taught  wholly  by  the 
Oral  Method,  and  it  amounted  to  10  per  cent.  In  1892  {Annals 
Jan.,  1893),  ^^^  percentage  had  risen  to  nearly  20  per  cent,  and 
since  then,  in  1893,  the  per  cent,  has  risen  up  to  24.07  ;  so  that 
to-day  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  deaf  children  in  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  are  not  only  taught  speech  but 
receive  their  education   by  the  Oral  Method. 

In  Canada,  little  change  has  occurred  so  far  as  shown  by  sta- 
tistics. We  have  for  1892  and  1893  (line  6  in  the  Percentage 
Chart),  a  stationary  condition  of  affairs.  The  dotted  lines  show 
the  percentage  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  the  use  of  their 
vocal  organs.  Line  i  shows  the  percentage  for  the  New  England 
States  ;  it  rose  to  pretty  nearly  90  per  cent,  but  since  has  fallen 
to  87.6  per  cent.  The  line  2  shows  the  progressive  attitude  of 
articulation  teaching  in  the  United  States.  That  is  a  very  inter- 
esting curve,  and  if  you  project  the  dotted  line  into  the  future,  and 
suppose  that  there  is  to  be  as  great  increase  in  the  future  as  there 
has  been  to  the  present  time,  it  will  not  be  long  before  this  Asso- 
ciation will  have  accomplished  one  mission,  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jects of  its  existence,  every  deaf  child  in  American  schools  for 
the  deaf  will  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  speak.  At 
present,  only  54  per  cent,  are  taught  speech,  but  this  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  previous  times.  That  **  curve"  is  to  be  re- 
lied upon.  The  "curve"  No.  3  for  Canada  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  except  in  its  general  feature,  a  steady  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  taught  articulation.  But  the  total  number  of  pupils 
taught  in  Canada  is  small,  and  the  statistics  imperfeft.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  Frederifton  Institution  and  the  Montreal  Cath- 
olic Female  Institution  made  no  returns.  And  this  year  the  returns 
for  the  Catholic  Male   Institution  are  imperfeft.     The  omission  of 

*  Preface  t<?  "  Education  of  Deaf  Children,"  issued  by  the  Volta  Bureau. 
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such  a  large  institution  as  the  Catholic  Female  Institution,  for  in- 
stance, niaterially  affeAs  the  statistics  of  the  condition  of  educa- 
tional work  in  Canada. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  point  out  what  has  been 
the  policy  of  this  Association  in  the  past;  where  1  think  its 
strength  lies;  and  what  1  should  like  to  see  the  policy  of  the 
Association  in  the  future. 

The  success  of  this  Association  as  a  friendly  organization  ; 
friendly  to  all  schools  and  all  methods  of  instruAing  -the  deaf,  has 
been  due,  I  think,  to  its  occupying  neutral  ground ;  to  its  avoiding 
as  a  subjeft  of  discussion  the  different  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf, 
and  to  its  omission  of  discussion  and  controversy  at  all  its  summer 
meetings.  This  is  its  strength.  In  this  way  we  have  avoided  the 
controversies  that  in  the  past  have  separated  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  same  noble  work.  By  avoiding  these  subjefts,  and  by 
bringing  all  together  on  neutral  ground,  by  making  the  teachers  of 
different  methods  acquainted  with  one  another  personally,  we  have 
promoted  friendly  relations  between  them.  By  showing  resul- 
tant pupils,  and  by  aftual  praftice-work  in  a  pra£\ice-school  we 
have  helped  all  teachers  of  articulation  to  better  knowledge  of  their 
work,  to  see  for  themselves  how  the  deaf  are  taught  to  speak 
in  the  schools  where  most  satisfactory  work  has  been  accom- 
plished. Now  I  think  that  the  policy  of  avoiding  the  general  sub- 
jeft  of  education,  and  limiting  ourselves  to  the  promoting  of  teach- 
ing* speech  to  the  deaf,  should  be  continued  in  the  future. 

We  have  had  an  important  proposition  presented* to  our  no- 
tice by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  American 
Instruftors  of  the  Deaf.  This  convention,  recognizing  in  us  a 
friendly  relation,  has  made  the  suggestion  through  its  Executive 
Committee  that  we  no  longer  limit  ourselves  to  the  Work  that 
we  have  had  in  the  past, — promoting  the  teaching  of  speech  to 
the  deaf, — but  that  we  cover  the  whole  subjeA  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf,  and  become  an  association  to  promote  the  general 
education  of  the  deaf. 

That  proposition  should  be  very  carefully  considered.  At  first 
I  was  inclined  not  to  consider  it  at  all.  And  then  1  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  too  important  a  matter,  that  it  must 
receive  great  care  and  great  thought,  which  has  been  given  to 
it  by  the  Board  of  Direftors  of  our  Association.  They  felt  it 
too  important  a  subjedl  to  decide  at  one  meeting,  so  put  off 
the  decision  to  a  second  meeting,  and  then  decided  that  it  U 
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inadvisable  at  least  at  present.  By  our  Constitution  we  are 
bound  to  CO  operate  with  the  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf.  If  we  enlarge  our  scope,  to  cover  the  general 
education  of  the  deaf,  we  take  the  ground  occupied  by  that  body, 
to  which  we  hold  a  friendly  relation.  I  think  that  wants  to  be. 
considered  with  very  great  care.  I  think  it  premature.  If  we 
adopt  such  an  adion  as  that,  it  means  the  extinftion  of  that 
friendly  body.  It  means  that  the  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors will  no  longer  exist  ;  its  Conventions  will  no  longer  be 
held. 

Now  I  think  that  the  decision  of  the  question  of  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  the  Convention,  that  has  had  a  long  and 
noble  place  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  in  this  country,  is  not  a 
matter  for  us  even  to  consider  until  the  Convention  itself  has 
its  discussion  on  the  question  of  its  own  existence.  There  has 
been  no  discussion  of  the  subjeft  at  a  meeting  of  the  Convention. 
As  a  matter  of  courtesy  even,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for.uis 
to  postpone  any  aftion,  or  change  of  our  policy,  until  after  the 
Convention  has  held  another  meeting,  and  has  itself  decided 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  advisable. 

In  regard  to  this  *' overture"  for  union,  there  is  another  diffi- 
culty that  demands  our  careful  consideration.  When  this  Asso- 
ciation was  started,  it  was  as  an  organization  simply  and  purely 
to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf,  a  limited  and 
special  subject.  It  possesses  an  endowment  fund  consistfng  of 
the  original  donation  of  $23,000  and  of  life  membership  fees. 
This  fund  was  given  for  a  specific  objedl,  which  is  to  promote 
the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf.  If  we  should  change  the 
character  of  our  organization,  what  becomes  of  this  fund.^  Is  it 
to  be  used  for  general  or  specific  purposes.^  It  is  manifest  that 
before  we  can  consider  such  a  proposition  we  want  to  look  at 
the  Constitution  and  see  what  guarantees  that  affords,  and  also 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  under  which  its  charter 
was  granted,  that  whatever  happens  to  this  Association  the  fund 
shall  remain  perpetually  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  orig- 
inally donated. 

So  far,  the  subjed  has  simply  been  discussed  by  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  Convention  and  the  Association.  This  whole 
matter  should  be  looked  into  with  care,  and  I  hope  that  the 
decision    of   the  Association  will  be,  for  the    present,  at  least,   to 
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keep  this  Association  simply  and  purely  as  an  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  and  make  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Convention,  or  any  other  association,  that  may  re- 
place that  Convention,  as  cordial  and  friendly  as  the  relation 
between  this  Association  and  the  Convention  has  been  in  the 
past.     (Applause.) 
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I.     STATISTICS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 


NuMBBt  OP  Pupils 

■ 

Percemtagk  op  Pupus. 

Datb. 

Total  Pupils. 

Taught 
Articulation. 

Taught  Wholly 

by  the 
Oral  Method. 

Taught 
Articulation. 

Taught  Wholly 
Oral  Method. 

1868 

304 

38 

12.4 

1869 

320 

4» 

12.8 

1870 

370 

76 

20.5 

1871 

387 

95 

24.6 

1872 

409 

119 

29.1 

1873 

418 

138 

330 

1874 

411 

to 

c 

»47 

35.8 

1875 

437 

C 
C9 

168 

38.4 

1876 

443 

•  > 

162 

36.7 

1877 

47  > 

-— 

199 

42.3 

1878 

466 

204 

43.8 

1879 

483 

228 

. 

47.2 

1880 

476 

243 

51.1 

1881 

479 

246 

51.4 

1882 

484 

260 

53.7 

1883 

498 

269 

54.0 

1884 

520 

343 

289 

66.0 

55.6 

1885 

512 

348 

287 

68.0 

56.1 

1886 

500 

366 

29? 

73.2 

58.6 

1887 

5Q8 

40s 

304 

79.7 

59.8 

1888 

501 

418 

322 

83.4 

64.3 

1889 

53' 

450 

339 

84.7 

63.8 

1890 

529 

460 

343 

86.Q 

64.8 

1891 

564 

506 

365 

89.7 

64.7 

1892* 

504 

447 

334 

88.7 

66.3 

1893* 

524 

461 

35 » 

87.6 

67.0 

*  Ft||ures  refer  to  number  of  pupils  present  November  15th. 
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II.     STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Number  op  Pupils. 

Pbrcbntacb  op  Pupils. 

DiCTB. 

Total  Pupils. 

Taught 
Articulation. 

Taught  Wholly 

by  the 
Oral  Method. 

Taught 
Articulation. 

Taught  Wholly 

by  the 
Oral  Method. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892* 

1893* 

7,482 
7,801 
8,050 
7,978 
8,372 

8,S75 
8,901 

9,232 

7,040 

8,304 

2,041 
2,618 
2,484 
2,556 
3,25  > 

3,4 12 
3,68i 

4,245 
3,924 
4,48s 

c 
'♦* 

c 

u 

(/) 

963t 
1,581 

2,056 

27.2 

3?.5 
30.8 

32.0 

38.8 

39.7 

41.3 
46.0 

49.4 
54-0 

10.4 
19.9         * 

247 

*  Figures  refer  to  number  of  pupils  present  November  15th. 

f  Ascertained  by  Professor  Joseph  C.  Gordon.    See  IntroduAion  to  *'  Education  of  Deaf  Children,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Volta  Bureau. 

III.     STATISTICS  OF  CANADA. 


Number  op  Pupils. 

Percentage  op  Pupils. 

Datb. 

Total  Pupils. 

Taught 
Articulation. 

Taught  Wholly 

by  the 
Oral  Method. 

Taught 
Articulation. 

Taught  Wholly 

by  the 

Oral  Method. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892* 

1893* 

747 
722 

732 

724 

735 
682 

586 

793 
682 

748 

164 

»45 

»75 
172 

158 

'97 
162 

229 

244 
239 

0    no              Statistics  wanting. 

22.0 
20.1 

23.9 
23.8 

21.5 

28.9 

27.6 

289 

35.8 

32.9 

14.2 
«4-3 

*  Figures  refer  to  number  of  pupils  present  November  15th. 
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IV.     GROWTH  OF  SPEECH-TEACHING  IN  AMERICAN 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF, 

/ 

GRAPHICALLY  SHOWN. 


PRRCBNTAGB  CHART. 
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100% 
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90% 
70% 
90% 
S0% 
40% 
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20% 
10% 


i  i  s  s  E  S  s  S  s  c  S  S  i  s  a  i  i  S  S  8  3  S  §  i  8  i 


&.  P«rMDUg«of  pupil*  10  Vbm  New  EBftaod  SialM  rccalvloi  lasirucitoo  lo  Attieatetioo 

5.  PtrwDUc*  of  pvplla  la  Ulv  Uoltcd  SutM  raeehlDf  iMlrucuoe  id  Artlculstlou 
9.  PerMDUf*  of  poplla  In  CAoada  recetvlag  loMrurtioo  lo  Artlculailoo 

4.  Ptroeoiac*  of  puplte  In  the  Naw  Bnflaad  Suim  taufbt  wbolly  by  lb*  Oral  Meibod 

6.  Perecsuf*  of  pupiU  lo  tba  Uoliad  Suim  taugbt  vbolly  by  ibe  Oral  Meibod 
6.  Pvrrenuft  of  puptla  la  Canada  taugbi  wbolly  by  ibe  Oral  Mcitod 


Statistics  of  Speech    Teaching  for  1893,  concerning  New  Pupils  admitted  during 
the  year,  compiled  from  replies  to  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  sent  to  Super- 
intendents and  Principals  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  by  A.  G.  6^ 


ri 

New  Pupils  Admitted 
School  year  1893-4. 

Percentage. 

Sute 

0. 

• 

^i 

^• 

• 

^ 

^ 

or 

Town. 

umbc 
list  J 

Name  of  School. 

3 

I 

holly 
Meth 

holly 
Meth 

I 

holly 
Meth 

holly 
Meth 

Territory. 

School  n 

Z 

I 

•5, 

9 
<• 

H 

Taught  w 
the  Oral 

«   3 

•s, 

3 

aught  w 
he  Oral 

II 

ri 

H 

H< 

H- 

H< 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Connecticut 

District  of  Col. 


Florida m.> 

Geor^ 


!  Talladega 

Little  Rock...... 

Berkeley 

Colorado  Sp'gs 

Hartford 

Mystic 

Washington.... 


Illinois.. 

Illinois 

Illinois  „ 

Illinois.. 

Indiana 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Iowa, 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Louisuna. 

Maine 

Maryland. 

Maryland. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico... 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Pennsylvania.. 
Pennsylvania.. 
Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Texas 

Uuh 

Virginb 

Washington.... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 


St.  Augustine.. 
Cave  Spring.... 
Chicago 
Chicago 


21 

28 

22 

36 

1 

Bl 

20A 

A 

B 

52 

11 

37 

B6 


iFordham 

Malone 

New  York 

New  York 

iNew  York 

'New  York 

Rochester , 

Rome 

Raleigh 

Devils  Lake.... 

Cincinnati 

[Cincinnati , 

'Cincinnati 

[Cleveland 

;  Columbus 

Toledo , 

Salem 

Ed^ewood  P'k. 

Philadelphia..., 
,  Philadelphia.... 

Scranton , 

Providence 

Cedar  Spring.., 

Sioux  Falls 

Knoxville 

Austin 

Austin 

Salt  Lake  City 

Staunton 

Vancouver , 

Romney 

Delavan |    15 

La  Crosse j   57 

Milwaukee j   47 

St.  Francis B3 

Wausau '  61 


;Englewood B5 

ilacksonville,....     10 

jEvansville 55 

I  Indianapolis 7 

Council  Bluffs.    18 

Dubuque BIO 

piathe 23 

Danville 4 

Baton  Rouge...     14 

IChinchuba Bl;3 

Portland 42 

Baltimore B4 

Baltimore 35 

Frederick  City.     29 

Beverley 45 

Boston 31 

iNorthampton .     27 
West  Mcdford.     B9 

Flint 16 

North  Detroit.    B2 

I  Faribault 25 

Jackson 17 

Fulton  13 

St.  Louis B7 

St.  Louis j    44 

South  St.  Louis  Bl  5 

Omaha |    m 

Hammonton...  BU> 

Trenton |    49 

Santa  Fe '    fy.\ 

Albany Bll 

Buffalo 2.4 

32 

51 

2 

26 

B14 

B8 

41 

38 

9 

59 

56 

39 

B12 

63 

5 

60 

34 

40 

3 

62 
48 
43 
12 
46 
8 
19 
58 
50 
6 

33 


Alabama  Institute.. 
Arkansas  Institute 
California  Institution 

Colorado  School 

American  Asylum 

Whipple  Home  School 
Columbia  Institution 

Kendall  School. 

National  College 

Florida  Institute. 

Georgia  School 

Chicago  Day  Schools, 

Ephpheta  School 

M'Cowen  Oral  School 
Illinois  Institution. 
Evansville  Day  School 
Indiana  Institution 

Iowa  School 

Eastern  Iowa  School 
Kansas  Institution 
Kentucky  Institute 

Louisiana  School 

Institution  of  the  Holy  Rosary 

Portland  School , 

Knapp  Institute 

I  Maryland  School  for  Colored 

Maryland  School 

New  England  Industrial  School 
Horace  Mann  School 
Clarke  Institution 
Sarah  Fuller  Home 

Michigan  School 

German  Lutheran  Institute 
Minnesota  School 
Mississippi  Institution 

Missouri  School 

Marix  Consilia  Institute 

St.  Louis  Day  School 

St.  Joseph's  Institute. 

Nebraska  Institute....* 

Feet  Private  School 

New  Jersey  School 

New  Mexico  Asylum 

Albany  Home  School 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution 

St.  Joseph's  In.  for  Inip'd  Instruct'n 

Northern  N.  Y.  Institution 

New  York  Institution 

N.  Y.  Instit.  for  Imp'd  Instruct'n. 

Warren  Articulation  School 

Keeler  Articulation  Class 

Western  N.  Y.  Institution 

Central  N.  Y.  Institution 

North  Carolina  Institution.. 

North  Dakota  School 

Cincinnati  Oral  School 

Cincinnati  Public  School 

Notre  Dame  Female  School 

Cleveland  School 

Ohio  Institution 

Toledo  School 

Oregon  School 

Western  Penn.  Institution 
Pennsylvania  Institution 
Home  for  Speech  Training. 
Pennsylvania  Oral  School 
I  Rhode  Island  Institute 
I  South  Carolina  Institution. 
South  Dakota  School 
Tennessee  School 

Texas  Asylum 

Texas  Institution  for  Colored 

Utah  School 

Virginia  Institution 
[Washin^on  School 
I  West  Virginia  School 
Wisconsin  School 
La  Crosse  Oral  School 
Milwaukee  Day  School 
St.  John's  Catholic  Institution 
/Wausau  Oral  School 


%\->i  ^^^ 


Statistics  of  Speech  Teaching  for  1893  in  detail  from  the  Annals,  Jan.  1894, 

with  calculated  percentages. 


State 

or 

Territory. 


Town. 


8 


O  « 

B'" 

3 

z 


Name  of  SchooL 


No.  of  Pupils  pres- 
ent Nov.  15, 1893. 


'5. 

£ 
I 


i 


^1 

Is 

•CO 


o^ 

H 


Percentage. 


1 


N  9 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California.. 

Colorado 

Connecticut..... 

Connecticut 

District  of  Col. 


Talladega ; 

Little  Rock...... 

Berkeley ' 

Colorado  Sp'gs 

Hartford 

Mvstic.« 

Washington.... 


Florida 

Georgia , 

Illinois , 

Illinois , 

Illinois I  Englewood 

Illinois... Jacksonville 

Indiana jEvansville.. 

Indiana Indianapolis 


St.  Augustine.  ~ 
Cave  spring.. .. 
Chicago 
Chicago 


Iowa 

Iowa 

Kansas.... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. 
Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland |  Baltimore 

Maryland.. Baltimore 

Maryland Frederick  City. 

Massachusetts.  Beverley 


Council  BluflTs. 

Dubuque 

Olathe- 

Danville 

Baton  Rouge... 

Chinchuva 

Portland. 


Boston 
Northampton.. 
West  Medford. 

North  Detroit.. 

Faribault 

Jackson.. 


Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri rpulton  .., 

Missouri 'St.  Louis... 

Missouri 'St.  Loub 

Missouri !  South  St.  Louis 

Nebraska Omaha 

Hammonton... 

Trenton 

Santa  Fe 


New  Jersey.. 
Newjersey.. 
New  Mexico 

New  York [Albany 

New  York Buffalo.. 


New  York, 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York, 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 


Fordham... 

Malone 

New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Rochester.. 


New  York Rome 

North  Carolina  Raleigh 

North  Dakota..  Devirs  Lake. 

Ohio iCincmnati.... 

Ohio :  Cincinnati.... 

Ohio I  Cincinnati. ... 

Ohio Cleveland 

Ohio Columbus.... 

Ohio I  Toledo 

Oregon^ Salem 

Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 


Kd^ewood  Pk. 
Phjli  ielphia.... 
Philadelphia.... 

Scranton 

Providence 


South  Carolina  Cedar  Spring... 

South  Dakota..  I  Sioux  Falls 

Tennessee iKnoxville 

Texas 'Austin 

Texas i  Austin 

Utah Salt  Lake  City. 

Virginia Staunton 

Washinjfton.... !  Vancouver 

West  Virginia..  Romney..- 

Wisconsin 'Dclavan 

Wisconsin La  Crosse 

Wisconsin i  Milwaukee 

Visconsin ISt.  Francis i 

'isconsin /  Watusau. ,.., / 


21 

28 

22 

36 

1 

Bl 

20 

A 

B 

52 

11 

37 

B6 

B5 

10 

&5 

7 

18 

BIO 

23 

4 

14 

B13 
42 
B4 
35 
29 
45 
31 
27 
B9 
16 
B2 
25 
17 
13 
B7 
44 

B15 
30 

B16 
49 
53 

BU 
24 
32 
51 
2 
26 

B14 
L8 
41 
38 
9 
59 
b% 
39 

B12 
63 
5 
GO 
34 
40 
3 
62 
48 
43 
12 
46 
8 
19 
58 
50 
6 
54 
33 
15 
57 
47 

B;? 

61  i 


Alabama  Institute.. 

Arkansas  Institute 

California  Institution 

Colorado  School 

American  Asylum 

Whipple  Home  School 

Columbia  Institution 

Kendall  School.. 

National  College 

Rorida  Institute.. 

Georgia  School 

Chicago  Day  Schools 

Ephpheta  School 

M'Cowen  Oral  School 

Illinois  Institution.. 

Evansville  Day  School 

Indiana  Institution 

Iowa  School ;.. 

Eastern  Iowa  SchooL 

Kansas  Institution 

Kentucky  Institute 

Louisuna  School 

Institution  of  the  Holy  Rosary 

Portland  SchooL 

Knapp  Institute 

Maryland  School  for  Colored 

Marybnd  School 

New  Engbnd  Industrial  School.... 

Horace  Mann 

Clarke  Institution 

Sarah  Fuller  Home 

Michigan  School 

German  Lutheran  Institute 

Minnesota  School 

Mississippi  Institution 

Missouri  SchooL 

Mari«  Consilia  Institute 

St.  Louis  Day  School 

St.  Joseph's  Institute 

Nebraska  Institute....' 

Peet  Private  School 

New  Jersey  School 

New  Mexico  Asylum 

Albany  Home  School 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution 
St.  Joseph's  In.  for  Imp'd  Instruct'n 

Northern  N.  Y.  Institution 

New  York  Institution  „ 

N.  Y.  Instit.  for  Imp'd  Instruct'n.. 

Warren  Articulation  School 

Keeler  Articulation  Class 

Western  N.  Y.  Institution 

Central  N.  Y.  Institution 

North  Carolina  Institution 

North  Dakota  School 

Cincinnati  Oral  School 

Cincinnati  Public  School 

Notre  Dame  Female  School 

Cleveland  School 

Ohio  Institution 

Toledo  School 

Oregon  School 

Western  Penn.  Institution 

Pennsylvania  Institution... 

Home  for  Speech  Training 

Pennsylvanu  Oral  School. 

Rhode  Island  Institute 

South  Carolina  Institution 

South  Dakota  School 

Tennessee  School 

Texas  Asylum 

Texas  Institution  for  Colored 

Utah  School 

Virginia  Institution 

Washington  School 

West  Virginia  School 

Wisconsin  School 

La  Crosse  Oral  School 

Milwaukee  Day  School 

St.  John's  Catholic  Insiliunou 

Wausau  Oral  School ^ 


85 
141 
154 

81 
147 

19 

47 
61 
41 

104 
47 

112 
86 

475 
13 

262 

270 
5 

251 

198 
74 
32 
40 
26 
21 
88 
26 
99 

131 
9 

311 
42 

223 
81 

297 
43 
24 
13 

127 
1 

111 

9 

14 

128 

317 
89 

3:u 

194 
10 

159 

132 

146 

29 

20 

8 

14 

24 

383 


24 
20 
78 
59 
95 
19 

42 
57 
37 
20 
46 

112 
86 

180 
0 

105 

46 

0 

58 

117 
15 
25 
40 
26 
0 
60 
15 
99 

131 
9 
94 
42 
99 
20 
68 
37 
23 
7 

78 
1 

70 

0 

14 

1L«0 

297 
51 

XM 

l'>4 
10 

157 

90 

20 

13 

20 

0 

12 

0 

117 


45 

17 

189 

64 

462 

2(;2 

29 

29 

48 

48 

53 

53 

85 

26 

45 

12 

171 

137 

1114 

39 

38 

8 

47 

35 

79 

27 

53 

21 

93 

14 

1.S3 

57 

6 

6 

42 

42 

36 

^  % 

12 

0 

10 

4 

0 

0 

16 

12 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

86 

0 

67 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

0 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

99 

0 

131 

0 

9 

0 

26 

0 

42 

0 

87 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

44 

34 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

55 

6 

280 

0 

23 

0 

15 

13 

194 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

2 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

23 

11 

0 

0 

14 

0 

262 

0 

29 

0 

48 

0 

53 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

39 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

57 

0 

6 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

\  % 

\    Q 

28.2 
14.2 
60.6 
72.7 
64.6 
100.0 

89.1 

93.4 

90.2 

19.0 

98.0 

100.0 

100.0 

37.9 

0.0 

40.0 

17.0 

0.0 

23.1 

59.1 

20.2 

78.1 

100.0 

100.0 

0.0 

68.2 

67.7 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

30.2 

100.0 

44.4 

2iJ 

26.3 

86.0 

95.8 

53.8 

61.4 

100.0 

63.1 

0.0 

100.0 

93.7 

93.7 

57.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

9^7 
68.2 
13.7 
44.8 
100.0 

0.0 
82.8 

0.0 
30.5 

87.7 
33.9 

56.7 
100.0 
100.0 
lUO.O 

:m.6 

26.6 
80.1 
1JS.2 
21.0 
74.5 
31.2 
40.4 
15.0 
31.1 
100.0 
ICW.O 
58.3 


14.1 
7.1 
0.0 

19.7 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

244 

0.0 

2.1 

0.0 

100.0 

14  1 

0.0 

5.0 

8.8 

0.0 

0.0 

26.2 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

0.0 

25.0 

0.0 

100.0 

1000 

100.0 

8.8 

100.0 

16.6 

9.9 

3.4 

0.0 

0.0 

7.7 

84.6 

0.0 

28.8 

0.0 

100.0 

43.0 

88.3 

25.8 

4.5 

100.0 

90.0 

0.0 

0.0 

12.3 

6.9 

100.0 

0.0 

35.7 

0.0 

6.0 

00 
7.4 

56.7 

100.0 

KW.O 

100.0 

10.6 

0.0 

8.8 

18.2 

13.1 

20.2 

0.0 

0.0 

15.0 

31.1 

100.0 

100.0 

0.0 


0.0 
2.8 
0.0 
14.8 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
126.8 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
8.9 
0.0 
0.0 
8.9 
0.0 
10.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
2.9 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


Tola\ i<;\0V4V^    'ittofc 


^ 
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CANADIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Town. 

School  number  in  the 

Name  of  School 

Number  of  Pupils 
present  November  1893 

Percentage. 

State 

or 

Territory. 

i 

1 

• 

i 

JZ 

Taught  wholly  by 
the  Oral  Method. 

Taught  wholly  by 
Auricular  Method. 

Taught  Speech. 

Taught  wholly  by 
the  Oral  Method. 

Taught  wholly  by 
Auricular  Method. 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg.. 

Fredeiicton 

Halifax 

C7 
C6 
C3 
C4 
CI 
C2 
C5 

Manitoba  Institution 

40 

22 

63 

257 

117 

201 

48 

6 
2 
30 
48 
60 
93 
? 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
93 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

N  W.Brunswick 

Fredericton  Institution 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


Ladies  and    Gentlemen,  Fellow    Workers    in    a   great   and 
good  cause: — 

It  will  not  be  expefted,  after  the  beautiful  and  exhaustive  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Bell  our  Ex-President,  presented  with  his  accustomed 
ability,  that  1  should  take  time  to  inflift  on  you  any  extended  re- 
marks. I  have  been  most  happy  to  yield  to  Dr.  Bell  the  time 
allotted  to  me  by  the  committee  on  programme,  and  having  done 
so  and  heard  his  address  I  am  more  than  pleased  that  1  was  so 
inclined.  However  gratifying  it  would, be  to  one's  vanity  to  dis- 
cuss before  this  audience,  the  question  that  calls  us  together, 
it  would  now  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  for  Dr.  Bell  has  so 
well  covered  the  ground,  as  to  leave  very  little  remaining  to  be 
said;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  better  pleased  to  improve  the 
time  in  refleftion  and  personal  intercommunication,  than  to  listen  to 
me.  And  yet  with  your  forbearance  I  will  indulge  in  a  few  thoughts. 
Dr.  Bell  with  the  courage  of  his  convictions  speaks  from  a  full  and 
sincere  heart,  after  long  study  and  earnest  research.  There  are  pres- 
ent men  and  women  of  equally  courageous  conviftions  who  do  not 
agree  with  the  learned  Doftor  in  some  of  his  views,  but  no  one  who 
is  himself  sincere  and  is  seeking  the  best  possible  means  of  advan- 
cing the  welfare  of  the  deaf— a  class  recognized  as  peculiar  in  all  ages 
of  human  history— around  whom  the  sacred  writings  in  the  dawn 
of  revelation  threw  the  protefting  aegis  of  a  Divine  command,  will 
fail  to  rejoice  in  any  means  that  may  forward  the  work  we  all  have 
at  heart.  Every  inhibition  as  '*Thou  shalt  not."  carries  with  it  by 
implication  its  antithetical  injunction  **Thou  shalt."  The  negative 
command  given  in  the  genesis  of  the  human  family  ''Thou  shalt 
not  curse  the  deaf"  implies  that  there  are  positive  duties  and  obliga- 
tions due  to  these  people  that  may  not  be  omitted.  This  implied 
injunction  is  intensified  by  its  context  **  But  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy 
God,"  which  places  it  among  the  highest  and  most  sacred  religious 
duties.  It  closely  associates  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  with  love  and 
beneficence  to  man.  The  human  race  is  a  unit,  a  family,  to  no  mem- 
ber of  which  are  his  fellows  without  some  obligations.     The  only 
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pariahs  are  those  who  make  themselves  such  by  their  unworthy  de- 
meanor. Never  are  they  such  by  reason  of  some  physical  disability 
for  which  they  are  in  no  sense  responsible.  As  the  afflifted  child 
in  the  father's  house  is  the  especial  objeft  of  tender  care  and  solici- 
tude, so  should  the  deaf  be  the  especial  care  of  that  greater  family, 
the  State  and  Nation.  Anything  short  of  this  will  not  meet  the  spirit 
of  modern  civilization.  Such  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. Even  cultured  Greece  and  Rome  regarded  the  deaf  as  cursed 
of  heaven.  Far  into  the  Christian  era  even,  they  were  thought  as 
beyond  the  pale  of  Divine  mercy,  so  slow  has  the  race  been  to  ac- 
knowledge some  of  the  highest  rights  of  man.  All  are  familiar  with 
sporadic  instances  of  mental  advancement  of  deaf  men  presenting 
themselves  through  the  ages — I  believe  that  no  such  women  are 
mentioned — but  only  within  the  memory  of  the  grandparents  of  the 
present  generation  was  the  possibility  of  their  general  improvement 
recognized.  The  education  of  the  deaf  is  one  of  the  highest  tri- 
umphs of  Christian  civilization.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  a  work  which  for  more  than  fifty  centuries 
had  been  universally  believed  impossible,  should  be  the  subjeft  of 
much  divergence  of  opinion  and  heated  discussion.  Every  advance 
among  men  is  attended  with  more  or  less  of  strife.  This  is  true  in 
material  affairs  such  as  inventions,  discoveries,  new  applications  of 
the  forces  of  nature,  et  cetera.  Priority  of  discovery  and  invention, 
has  engaged  much  of  the  thought  of  men,  and  time  of  courts.  How 
much  more  should  we  expeft  that  concerning  advances  in  the  do- 
main of  mind  and  spirit  development,  there  should  be  sharp  and 'de- 
cided differences.  Nor  will  this  be  regretted  among  men  of  breadth 
of  mind  who  consider  with  candor  the  views  of  those  differing  from 
them,  and  with  frankness  acknowledge  whatever  excellencies 
their  opinions  and  pradice  may  possess. 

The  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech 
to  the  Deaf,  recognizes  the  faft  that  in  all  the  systems  pra(!^iced  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf  there  is  merit.  While  none  of  them  are 
perfed,  and  none  have  effefted  all  that  is  desired,  yet  all  have  done 
well  and  are  striving  to  do  better.  It  asserts  the  sincerity  and  fidelity 
of  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  by  whatever  system  they  carry  on  their  be- 
neficent work,  and  seeks  to  co-operate  with  all  alike,  without  inter- 
ference with  the  praflice  of  any.  It  is  neither  a  sign,  a  manual,  nor 
a  pure  oral  association.  Among  its  members  and  on  its  Board  of 
Directors,  are  advocates  and  adherents  of  each  of  these  systems. 
The  Association  is  friendly  to  all,  and  says  to  all  alike,  '*God  bless 
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you  in  your  well  meant  endeavors  to  prosecute  the  noble  work  in 
which  you  are  engaged.  By  whatever  way  you  can  in  your  own 
judgement  best  effeft  the  end  in  view,  press  on,  but  as  far  as  pos- 
sible give  to  the  children  entrusted  to  you  a  praftical  knowledge  and 
use  of  speech  and  lip-reading,  and  we  will  lend  you  a  helping  hand 
whenever  it  is  acceptable,  yet  always  without  interference  or  ob- 
trusiveness. "  The  honored  names  of  earlier  years,  Gallaudet,  Peet, 
Turner,  Stone,  Jacobs,  Maclntire,  Kerr  and  others  it  honors,  and 
would  not  in  the  least  distraft  from  the  credit  due  for  the  good 
work  done  by  them.  These  were  earnest  men  who  made  advances 
upon  what  was  given  to  them,  spent  their  energy  and  their  lives  in 
seeking  some  more  excellent  way,  and  died  in  the  pursuit.  Shall 
those  who  follow  them  be  forbidden  to  advance  upon  their  achieve- 
ments ?  Shall  no  new  methods  or  systems  be  given  a  candid  hear- 
ing and  fair  experiment  ?  I  trow  not.  To  repress  these  would  be 
futile  in  this  progressive  age.  The  end  is  the  paramount  consider- 
ation. The  means  is  secondary.  The  principle  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  asserts  itself  in  most  matters,  and  whether  we  will  or  not, 
will  assert  itself  in  this  case  also.  To  the  names  already  mentioned 
future  years  will  add  others  among  which  it  is  safe  to  predift  will 
appear  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  Cornelia  Trask,  Emma  Garrett,  Alexander 
Graham  Bell.  Others  might  be  mentioned  now,  but  being  still 
in  the  aftive  arena  it  would  be  unseemly  because  their  work  is 
unfinished  and  it  does  not  yet  appear  what  advances  may  be  made. 
I  would  not  by  this  mention  intimate  that  we  regard  Dr.  Bell's 
work  as  nearly  finished,  for  we  all  know  that  he  is  still  one  of  the 
foremost  workers  in  the  cause  he  loves  so  well.  His  unselfish 
devotion  to  our  work  has  ever  been  so  true  and  marked,  that  to 
fail  to  mention  his  name  in  this  connection  would  do  violence  to 
a  sense  of  what  is  manifestly  proper  to  every  thoughtful  individual. 
Notwithstanding  he  has  done  so  much  in  his  earlier  and  middle 
life  in  the  interest  of  the  deaf,  we  look  for  still  more  in  his  wiser 
and  maturer  years.  To  be  doing  something  for  the  further 
welfare  of  the  deaf  amounts  to  a  passion  with  him,  which  in  the 
years  to  come  will  eventuate  in  still  greater  enterprises,  and  labors 
more  abundant,  though  we  hope  less  arduous. 

On  the  twentieth  of  July,  1893,  Dr.  Bell,  desiring  to  give  more 
attention  to  other  matters,  without  any  abatement  of  his  interest  in 
the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf,  resigned  its  Presidency.     By  aftion  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
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1  was  on  that  date,  elefted,  and  accepted  the  position  as  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Association  then  being  in  session  at  the  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, Chicago,  Illinois,  where  it  had  convened  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  I  assure  you  that 
I  have  a  very  high  appreciation  of  the  honor  and  responsibility  of 
this  position.  It  is  one  to  which  I  never  could  have  aspired.  My 
thought  from  the  incipiency  of  the  Association  had  been  that  Dr. 
Bell  should  continue  at  its  head  during  the  years  of  his  active  life. 
I  have  constantly  realized  my  insufficiency  for  this  position.  I  en- 
tered on  it  with  hesitancy  because  it  made  me  the  successor  of  one 
who  is  at  once  a  scientist,  inventor,  and  philanthropist.  In  which 
of  these  capacities  future  generations  will  regard  Dr.  Bell  as  most 
conspicuous,  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  may  be  assured  that  among 
the  names  of  the  most  useful  and  beneficent  of  men  will  stand  that 
of  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  first  President  of  the  American  As- 
sociation to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 

During  the  past  year  as  President  of  our  Association  I  have 
made  a  tour  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  my  journey  extending  as  far  north  as  Manitoba  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  south  as  far  as  Florida  and  Texas.  1  have  personally 
seen  the  workers  in  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instrudion,  by  all  sys- 
tems ;  Trustees,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers — and  sometimes  the 
officers  of  state  governments.  I  am  very  happy  here  to  state  that 
they  are  an  earnest,  sincere  and  hard  working  class  of  persons,  ani- 
mated with  a  spirit  of  progress,  coveting  earnestly  the  best  gifts, 
and  seeking  a  more  excellent  way.  Maintaining  the  wisdom  of 
their  methods  from  conscientious  conviftions,  they  are  generally 
willing  to  prove  all  things  while  holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  all  are  equally  successful  in  any  particular. 
This  could  not  be,  because  the  conditions  are  too  varied  to  make 
this  possible.  Yet  with  the  means  and  appliances  at  command, 
zeal  and  energy  are  governing  them  day  and  night,  Sunday  and 
week  day.  They  are  everywhere  in  the  van  of  educational  move- 
ments in  the  communities  and  commonwealths  where  they  reside. 
Yea  more,  the  influence  going  out  from  the  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  has  everywhere  a  stimulating  effed  on  educa- 
tional enterprises  for  other  classes  of  people,  so  that  parodoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  the  public  in  lifting  iip  these  unfortunate  ones  gives  to 
itself  a  greater  uplift.  This  reaftionary  influence  more  than  re- 
pays  the   public   at  large  for  all  the  financial  outlay  it  has  made. 
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One  is  pleased  on  such  a  tour  of  the  institutions  of  this  country 
to  witness  the  deep  interest  of  instrudtors  in  their  pupils.  An  in- 
terest amounting  to  more  than  a  perfunftory  observance  of  certain 
routine  services.  In  many,  indeed  in  most  cases,  it  is  a  sincere 
love.  This  sentiment  is  an  impelling  influence  in  the  labor  of  the 
school-room,  and  in  their  planning,  meditations,  and  consultations 
elsewhere  and  at  other  times.  Their  hearts,  their  minds,  and  their 
hands  are  united  in  this  labor  of  love.  They  constitute  a  band  of 
men  and  women  who  would  do  honor  to  any  calling  among  men. 
Many  have  given  themselves  to  this  work  with  the  devotion  and 
earnestness  of  a  crusader  to  the  rescue  of  the  holy  land  and  sacred 
tomb  from  the  Saracen  and  infidel.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these 
devoted  men  and  women  too  seldom  meet  with  the  financial  en- 
couragement they  deserve.  By  whatever  system  pursued,  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  is  a  distinct  profession,  that  can  be  acquired 
only  by  long  pradice  in  the  schoolroom  with  the  struggling  pupil. 
No  mere  theorizer  or  parvenu  should  be  left  to  conduct  unaided 
and  undirected  the  education  of  a  company  of  deaf  children.  There 
is  no  department  of  life  wherein  the  experience  of  those  preceding, 
should  be  more  fully  taken  advantage  of,  than  in  this  peculiar  field 
of  education.  Teaching  while  one  of  the  highest  sciences  to  be 
.studied,  is  also  one  of  the  highest  arts  to  be  practiced.  That  to  be- 
come thorough  and  successful  in  any  department  of  instruction  both 
study  and  practice  are  essential,  has  been  shown  through  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  family  among  those  blessed  with  all  their  fiicul- 
ties.  How  much  more  essential  must  these  be  when  the  avenue 
through  which  the  mind  receives  thought  is  one  which' in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature  is  not  designed  to  be  the  only  one  so  used.  The 
obstacle  that  confronts  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  is  one  that  in  the 
present  state  of  human  knowledge  cannot  be  removed,  and  the  in- 
structor must  circumvent  this  by  an  ingenious  quickening  of  the 
visual  perception  in  certain  directions.  The  eye  in  lieu  of  the  ear, 
must  still  remain  the  heritage  of  the  deaf  whatever  be  the  method 
we  use  in  his  instruction.  This  means  a  battle  against  nature  that 
every  teacher  of  the  deaf  must  fight.  If  there  ever  was  a  case 
Avhere  the  scripture's  statement  *'the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  " 
may  be  urged  with  emphasis,  that  of  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  is  such. 
That  scripture  cannot  be  properly  limited  to  the  stipulated  sum  the 
teacher  is  compelled  to  accept,  but  includes  honest  earnings,  richly 
deserved  but  too  often  withheld.  1  would  that  it  came  within  the 
purview  of  this  Association,  to  inaugurate  some  measure  by  which 
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adequate  justice  could  be  secured  to  the  devoted  teacher  in  this  par- 
ticular. There  are  institutions  of  limited  means  whose  managers 
would  gladly  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  justice  in  the  com- 
pensation of  instructors,  but  there  are  others  who  might  do  better 
than  they  have  done.  Let  us  hope  that  there  will  be  an  advance 
along  the  whole  line,  in  this  matter,  at  no  distant  day.  It  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  state  or  province  in  this  land  after  requiring  one's  life 
to  be  devoted  to  its  service  in  this  arduous  and  exhaustive  profes- 
sion to  withhold  the  few  dollars  per  year,  that  would  insure  com- 
fort, and  justify  expenses  necessary  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
lay  aside  something  for  the  proverbial  rainy  day,  which  too  often 
accompanied  by  **  the  wolf  at  the  door  "  comes  with  the  certainty 
of  time.  Not  infrequently  the  demagogue's  cry  economy,  economy, 
economy,  is  the  rankest  extravagance,  since  it  paralyzes  skill  and 
enervates  earnestness,  and  extends  the  years  of  school  life  beyond 
the  period  when  they  might  be  terminated  with  profit.  This  cry 
sometimes  comes  from  those  who  know  least  of  the  subjeft  of 
which  they  speak,  and  with  which  they  deal. 

Besides  inadequate  compensation  of  teachers,  there  is  another 
regretful  circumstance  often  observable  in  our  Institutions  for  the 
deaf,  that  is  not  only  to  be  regretted  but  reprehended.  This  is  the 
assignment  of  too  many  pupils  (often  poorly  graded)  to  one  class. 
The  labor  that  daily  confronts  the  teacher  of  such  a  class  is  appall- 
ing, and  quite  beyond  the  possibility  of  satisfactory  performance. 
Only  one  who  has  passed  through  the  experience,  can  appreciate 
the  situation,  here  referred  to.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  work 
of  the  common  school.  Nowhere  else  is  required  so  much  individ- 
ual instruction  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  must  be  largely 
criticism  and  correction,  as  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  This  is 
not  the  time  and  place  for  the  discussion  of  this  wide  spread  error, 
but  I  venture  this  allusion  to  it  with  the  hope  of  leading  to  its  cor- 
rection. It  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  mistaken  idea  of  economy, 
and  by  a  sadly  erroneous  feeling  of  pride  in  the  exhibition  of  a 
lower  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  an  institution  than  is  shown 
elsewhere.  This  is  a  low  ideal  for  it  indicates  how  little  is  done  by 
an  institution  for  its  pupils,  rather  than  how  well  and  how  much  is 
done  for  them.     Such  emulation  is  by  no  means  to  be  commended. 

A  gratifying  increase  of  interest  in  speech  for  the  deaf  has  been 
observable  of  late  years.  Much  of  this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
influence  of  this  Association.     This  increase  is  shown  by  the  larger 
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number  of  pupils  being  taught  speech  and  lip-reading,  and  the  in- 
creasing number  of  instructors  of  speech,  the  more  frequent  inquiry 
for  teachers  competent  to  successfully  impart  such  instruction,  by 
the  growing  number  of  persons  who  are  qualifying  themselves  for 
this  work,  by  the  interest  the  deaf  themselves  take  in  the  subjed, 
especially  the  younger  deaf,  large  numbers  of  whom  express  a  de- 
sire to  be  so  instrufted,  and  by  the  discussions  on  the  subjeft  in 
papers  published  in  the  interest  of  the  deaf.  It  is  true  that  some 
articles  have  iippeared  unfavorable  to  the  work  of  the  Association, 
but  these  tend  to  show  that  the  activity  of  the  friends  of  speech 
teaching  to  me  deaf  is  arousing  fresh  and  renewed  attention.  The 
discussion  if  not  always  condufted  in  the  best  taste,  and  occasion- 
ally characterized  by  personalities,  is  encouraging,  as  it  shows  that 
our  cause  is  advancing  and  rising.  The  quiet  pedestrian  clad  in 
moccasins  passes  unnoticed,  but  there  is  a  commotion  when  a  well 
mounted  horseman  on  a  fleet-footed  courser  rushes  along.  The 
subject  to  which  the  Association  is  devoted  is  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  have  called  out  dignified  and  able  articles  pro  and  con. 
Doubtless  many  will  yet  follow.  Let  such  discussion  continue, 
until  practical  experiment  and  ample  experience  has  settled  the 
question  of  its  utility  and  the  extent  of  its  practicability.  Dignified, 
courteous  discussion  will  only  do  good.  One  of  the  first  essentials 
of  becoming  discussion  is  recognition  of  the  sincerity  of  others  who 
may  differ  from  us  however  widely. 

During  the  year  past  a  friendly  overture  was  made  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf,  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  American  As- 
sociation to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  look- 
ing to  a  union  of  the  two  bodies.  The  Board  of  Directors  gave 
the  subject  careful  consideration  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
at  the  present  time  the  union  proposed  is  inadvisable.  It  is  proper 
to  state  here  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  entertain 
only  the  most  friendly  disposition  toward  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  and  consider  that  Convention  a 
useful  organization  which  the  Board  hopes  will  maintain  a  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  existence.  In  its  good  work  the  Board  feel 
that  this  Association  will  do  well  to  heartily  co-operate.  Much 
might  be  said  as  to  the  considerations  that  influenced  the  Board  in 
arriving  at  their  conclusion  already  referred  to,  but  it  is  unnecessary 
at  this  time.     The  mutual  co-operation  of  the  two  organizations 
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it  is  believed  will  tend  to  greater  good  for  the  deaf  whose  interests 
both  seek  to  subserve.* 

We  are  assembled  here  in  this  great  educational  center,  upon 
the  shores  of  the  beautiful  lake,  far  above  the  usual  haunts  of  men,  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  God's  first  temples,  to  consecrate  ourselves  anew 
to  the  noble  work  to  which  our  lives  have  already  been  given,  and 
to  study  together  how  our  work  may  be  best  prosecuted.  We  are 
here  from  all  parts  of  this  great  land,  from  beyond  the  St.  John  on 
the  northeast  and  the  St.  Johns  on  the  southeast,  from  the  plains  of 
Texas  and  the  plains  of  Manitoba,  and  all  the  intervening  country. 
Among  us  «ire  adherents  of  all  methods  and  systems  of  instriiftion, 
oral,  manual,  sign,  auricular,  and  kindergarten.  As  to  the  best 
means  of  reaching  the  imprisoned  mind  and  liberating  from 
thralldom.  to  lead  it  forth  among  men,  we  have  honest  and  decided 
differences ;  but  we  are  all  agreed,  so  far  as  we  can  without  violence 
to  our  convidions,  to  devise  better  plans,  and  do  our  utmost  to  for- 
ward the  work  to  which  the  Association  that  calls  us  here  is  de- 
voted. We  are  not  here  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  or 
demerits  of  any  system  of  instruftion.  This  we  relegate  to  another 
arena.  We  are  agreed  that  there  are  three  principal  objefts  to  be 
kept  before  all  of  us  at  all  times  in  our  work :  the  'development  of 
the  mind:  the  training  of  the  hand:  and  the  impartation  to  our 
pupils  of  a  ready  means  of  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men,  which 
in  the  order  of  nature  with  the  mass  of  mankind  is  through  speech. 
To  promote  the  last  of  these  without  detra<5ting  from  the  others  is 
the  object  of  our  Association.  To  learn  how  best  to  effefl  this 
work  is  the  purpose  of  our  Summer  Meeting  at  this  time  and  place. 
This  and  cognate  subjects  we  may  properly  consider.  We  are  here 
at  no  small  expense.  Some  of  us  at  an  expense  we  can  ill  afford. 
We  have  come  for  a  good  purpose.  To  fritter  away  the  time  of 
our  meeting  uselessly  would  be  criminal.  Let  us  each  do  our  ut- 
most to  make  the  occasion  of  advantage  to  ourselves  and  to  one  an- 
other. Let  the  experienced  and  the  expert,  give  to  the  younger  of 
their  abundant  stores  of  information  and  knowledge.  Let  those 
seeking  further  light  make  free  to  ask  all  the  questions  they  desire. 
Our  lectures  and  practice  lessons  here  will  be  of  great  profit  and 
helpfulness,  but  the  soci.il  opportunities  we  shall  have  will  be  of 
advant.ice  also.  Let  us  make  the  most  of  them  that  we  mav  have 
the  more  to  carr\*  back  to  our  pupils  and  our  classes, 

I  sincerely  hope  th.it  this  Summer  .Meeting  will  be  a  bright 
event  in  our  lives,  that  will  equip  all  of  us  for  greater  usefulness 
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than  ever  before.  I  trust  that  the  acquaintances  here  formed  will 
be  most  pleasing  and  will  ever  remain  among  our  delightful  mem- 
ories. The  good  Book  says,  *'  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man 
sharpeneth  the  countenance,  of  his  friend."  May  this  scripture  be 
most  completely  fulfilled  at  this  Fourth  Summer  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf,  and  may  we  and  those  who  come  after  us,  as  well  as  our 
pupils  arid  all  who  come  after  them,  have  reason  for  thankfulness 
because  of  the  results  of  this  delightful,  harmonious,  and  profitable 
occasion. 


Mr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet:  I  rise,  Mr.  President,  to  offer  a  word 
of  explanation  which  concerns  the  Institution  over  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  preside.  But  before  giving  this  explanation,  I  am 
glad  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  great  pleasure  concerning 
the  breadth,  catholicity  and  manifestations  of  friendliness  toward 
all  who  are  in  the  profession  of  educating  the  deaf,  that  have 
marked  the  addresses  to  which  we  have  listened  with  so  much 
pleasure,  from  our  honored  Ex- President  and  President. 

Mr.  President:  Dr.  Bell  in  mentioning  the  Columbia  Insti- 
tution, at  Washington,  spoke  of  a  certain  hostility  which  was 
alluded  to  in  the  Call  for  the  Conference  of  Principals  in  Washing- 
ton in   1868. 

In  the  fear  that  his  remarks  relating  to  that  Institution  and 
the  Conference  might  give  the  impression  that  the  Institution  at 
Washington,  and  those  who  called  the  Conference,  had  a  feeling 
of  hostility  toward  the  cause  of  Speech  Teaching  in  this  country, 
I  beg  leave  to  state  two  or  three  fafts  with  regard  to  it  and  that 
Institution. 

In  March  1867,  which  was  1  believe  before  any  oral  school 
was  praftically  established  in  this  country,  the  Directors  of  the 
Institution  at  Washington  sent  their  President  to  Europe  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  especially  in  the  in- 
teresting matter  of  oral  teaching;  and  in  the  report  which  the 
President  made  in  Oftober  1867,  it  was  recommended  that  op- 
portunities should  be  given  to  all  deaf  children  to  learn  to  speak. 
The  Officers  of  the  Columbia  Institution  called  the  Conference  of 
Principals  held  in  Washington  in  May  1868;  and  so  far  from  en- 
tertaining any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the   method  which  was  then 
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new  in  this  country,  they  most  heartily  in  that  Conference  sec- 
onded the  adlion  looking  towards  the  rendering  prevalent  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  country  of  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf. 
I  speak  of  this,  Mr.  President,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Association  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Columbia  Institution  at  Washington  with  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  be  connefted ;  from  that  very  genesis  it  has  been 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  speech-teaching.     (Applause.) 


After  announcements  of  afternoon  exercises,  the  Morning  Ses- 
sion closed. 
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HHLEN  ADAMS  KELLER. 


The  eldest  child  of  Major  Arthur  Henley  and  Kate  (Adams) 
Keller,  was  born  in  Tuscumbia,  Colbert  County,  Alabama,  1880, 
June  27.  Her  sister,  Mildred  Campbell,  was  born  1886,  October 
26;  and  her  brother,  Phillips  Brooks,  was  born  i8qi,  July  4-^ 
Major  Keller  was  a  paymaster  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  held 
the  olTice  of  U.  S.  Marshal  under  President  Cleveland.  He  is  an 
editor,  and  with  his  family  resides  in  his  native  town,  Tuscum- 
bia, Ala.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1878,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Arkansas. 

Helen's  paternal  grandfather,  David  Keller,  was  the  son  of 
Casper  Keller,  who  came  to  America  from  Switzerland  in  the 
Colonial  days  of  this  country's  history.  Her  paternal  grand- 
mother, Mary  Fairfax  Moore,  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  Alexander 
Moore  of  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  who  was  aid-de-camp  to 
Gen.  Lafayette  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  she  was 
also   a  second  cousin  to  Major-Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  of  Virginia. 

Helen's  maternal  grandparents  were  natives  of  Massachu- 
setts. Her  grandfather.  Gen.  Charles  William  Adams,  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  judge,  resided  at  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  he  was  a  brig- 
adier-general in  the  Confederate  Army.  Her  grandmother,  Helen 
Everett,  was  a  cousin  to  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  and  to  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  of  Boston,  Mass. 

So  far  as  is  known,  Helen  had  at  birth  all  the  faculties  and 
senses  possessed  by  any  healthy  child  at  that  period  of  life;  but 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  months  she  had  a  serious  illness,  and  on 
her  recovery  it  was  ascertained  that  she  was  totally  deaf  and 
blind.  In  1887  she  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
A.  M.  Sullivan,  a  young  lady  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston.  Miss  Sullivan 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  expert  of  teachers;  and,  under 
her  faithful  instruction,  this  remarkable  child  developed  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity  the  marvellous  genius  which  has  since  caused 
her  name  and  fame  to  follow  that  of  Laura    Bridgman  over   the 
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world,  to  awaken  the  interest  of  scientists,  and  to  establish  for 
herself  a  place  in  the  afTec^lionate  regard  of  every  person  who 
has  been  privileged  to  see  her  or  to  hear  her  speak.  For  Helen 
lives  in  days  when  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  art  of 
teaching  the  deaf;  when  the  deaf  need  no  longer  be  dumb,  as 
now  they  are  taught  to  use  speech,  also  to  read  it  from  the  lips 
of  others;  and  this  wonderful  child,  blind  as  well  as  deaf,  by 
means  of  a  few  lessons  given  her  at  her  own  request  by  Miss 
Fuller,  the  principal  of  a  public  school  for  the  deaf  where  the 
oral  method  of  instruction  is  employed,  has  acquired  the  free 
use  of  speech. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Keller  have  kindly  furnished  the  items  for 
the  above  sketch  of  their  remarkably  interesting  little  daughter. 

With  regard  to  Helen's  acquisition  of  speech,  Miss  Fuller 
says:  **She  was  an  ideal  pupil,  for  she  followed  every  direction 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  seemed  never  to  forget  anything  told 
her.  She  had  but  ten  lessons,  yet  in  this  short  time  she  acquired 
all  of  the  elements  of  speech,  and  combined  them  easily  and 
naturally.     At  the  close  of  her  lessons  she  used   speech    fluently. 

"Helen  received  her  first  lesson  on  the  26th  of  March,  1890; 
and  on  the  igth  of  the  following  month,  while  at  the  house  of 
a  friend,  she  gave  orally  an  account  of  a  visit  she  had  made  to 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

"  Her  free  use  of  speech  on  this  day  was  very  noticeable. 
She  seemed  conscious  of  the  possession  of  a  new  power,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  it.  On  her  way  home 
she  remarked,  *l  am  not  dumb  now.'  " 
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HELEN   KELLER  :  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY. 

I  confess  to  not  a  little  misgiving  in  attempting  to  discharge 
the  duty  assigned  me  on  your  program.  Naturally  I  hesitate  to 
speak  before  a  body  of  specialists,  myself  being  but  a  layman 
in  relation  to  your  noble  profession.  In  the  study  of  the  mental 
life  of  the  phenomenal  child,  Helen  Keller,  the  accounts  of  whom 
have  so  deeply  interested  not  merely  the  professional  circles  of 
those  engaged  in  the  work  of  instrufting  the  deaf  and  the  blind, 
I  have  felt  myself  to  be  most  inadequately  furnished  with  data  to 
form  the  basis  of  anything  deserving  to  be  called  a  critical  study. 
In  the  first  place  I  have  had  no  opportunity,  execpt  that  afforded 
me  during  the  past  few  days  on  these  grounds,  for  any  direft 
personal  study  of  her  mental  charafteristics,  and  absolutely  no 
opportunity  for  any  course  of  exaft  scientific  observations  and 
experiments  necessary  to  the  determination  of  many  of  the  most 
interesting  psychological  problems  involved  in  her  case.  And  no 
such  experiments,  except  in  a  limited  way,  so  far  as  1  know, 
have  as  yet  been  conduced  by  any  one.  It  must  appear  to  us 
all  highly  desirable  that  such  observations  and  experiments  be 
had  as  early  as  practicable,  with  the  results  carefully  recorded, 
as  a  basis  for  the  comparative  study  of  her  mental  life  in  its 
succeeding  stages. 

As  to  her  general  mental  charafteristics,  and  the  process  of 
her  mental  development,  and  the  pedagogical  principles  observed 
in  the  conduft  of  her  education,  the  very  fascinating  sections 
devoted  to  her  in  several  numbers  of  his  annual  reports  by  Mr. 
Anagnos,  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  together  with  the  remark- 
ably intelligent  accounts  given  by  Miss  Sullivan,  who  has  been 
charged  with  the  chief  responsibility  of  the  education  of  this 
extraordinary  child,  furnish  most  satisfadory  and  valuable  mate- 
rial. These  current  accounts  which,  in  deference  to  the  public 
interest  in '  this  unique  and  wonderful  case,  and  in  view  of  the 
important  bearing  which  her  development  sustains  to  the  general 


fields  of  education  and  mental  science,  will,  I  doubt  not,  con- 
tinue to  be  given  forth,  will  be  impatiently  waited  for  by  an 
increasing  number  of  people. 

Helen  Keller  lost  entirely,  as  the  effeft  of  a  sickness,  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months.  She 
has  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  ancestry,  being  descended  upon 
her  father's  side  from  a  virile  Swiss  stock,  and  upon  the  maternal 
side  from  that  Puritan  line,  robust  in  body,  intelleft  and  con- 
science, represented  by  the  New  England  Adamses.  Her  par- 
ents are  superior  people,  physically  vigorous  and  more  than  or- 
dinarily endowed  in  mental  and  moral  qualities  ;  and  they  have 
done  everything  possible  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  their  un- 
fortunate but  most  interesting  child.  The  sickness  which  totally 
destroyed  in  Helen  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  left  her  other 
senses  unimpaired,  and  did  not  affeft  the  native  robustness  of 
her  health.  These  primary  advantages  must  be  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  her  men- 
tal development  has  taken  place.  It  was  her  fortune,  more- 
over, to  be  born  late  enough  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the 
great  victories  in  the  intellectual  field  to  which  her  misfortune 
assigned  her,  achieved  by  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  in  the  education 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  an  achievement  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  history  of  the  race  that  will  be  held  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance. She  has  had,  besides,  directlv,  the  advantage  of 
the  constant  personal  service  during  the  seven  years  since  her 
formal  instruction  began,  of  a  teacher  singularly  fitted  and 
trained  for  the  delicate  task  of  leading  forth  her  mind  from  its 
two-fold  prison.  It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  a 
far-seeing  providence  timed  the  coming  into  the  world  of  this 
rare  being  with  the  preparations  requisite  for  such  a  triumph 
in  her  of  spirit  over  matter  as  shall  forever  give  the  world  a 
higher  notion  or  the  divinely-imaged  soul  of  man.  Miss  Sulli- 
van, certainly,  was  remarkably  equipped  for  the  work  to  which 
it  was  her  honor  to  be  called.  With  a  sympathy  born  out  of 
her  own  experience  of  many  years  of  almost  total  blindness, 
educated  in,  and  graduating  with  distinction  from,  the  institu- 
tion made  famous  by  the  life-labors  of  Dr.  Howe,  she  added 
to  these  general  qualifications  a  course  of  most  conscientious 
special  study  in  preparation  for  her  work  after  the  call  to  it 
had  come  to  her.  Mr.  Anagnos  says  of  her,  when  he  first 
informed   her  that   the   position   of  instructor  to  Helen  would  be 
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open  to  her  if  she  would  fit  herself  for  its  demands,  that  she 
**  began  immediately  the  work  of  preparation  with  great  earn- 
■estness  and  unremitting  application.  She  studied  Laura  Bridg- 
man's  case  thoroughly  in  all  its  phases,  perused  voluminous 
books  on  mental  development,  read  the  reports  of  Dr.  Howe 
with  assiduous  care,  mastered  his  methods  and  processes  in 
their  minutest  details,  and  drank  copiously  of  his  noble  spirit 
and  of  the  abundance  of  his  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  human 
<:apacities  and   innate  powers  for  redemption  and  improvement." 

Such  were  the  antecedent  conditions  under  which  the  ed- 
ucation of  Helen  Keller  began;  of  the  history  of  that  educa- 
tion we  have  just  heard  with  kindling  interest  from  the  lips 
of  her  teacher,  whose  name  will  be  indissolubly  bound  in  dis- 
tinguished and  grateful  remembrance  with  that  of  her  phe- 
nomenal  pupil. 

In  the  study  of  a  mind  from  which  both  sight  and  sound 
perceptions  are  cut  off,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  get  upon 
grounds  of  mutual  understanding.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  it 
is  just  as  difficult,  if  not  as  impossible,  for  us  to  understand  the 
thoughts  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  concerning  fafts  which  re- 
port themselves  to  us  through  the  eye  and  the  ear,  as  it  is 
for  them  to  understand  us  with  regard  to  the  same  things.  And 
language  tends  rather  to  mislead  than  to  assist  us  to  this  un- 
derstanding. The  written  and  spoken  languages  of  the  world 
are  the  languages  of  the  seeing  and  the  hearing;  there  is  no 
native  language  of  the  blind  or  the  deaf  We  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult often  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  to  put  our- 
selves at  the  mental  view-point  of  the  people  whose  language 
we  are  studying,  so  as  to  understand  many  of  their  words  and 
phrases  which  have  the  coloring  of  the  national  mind.  Many 
of  these  elements  are  utterly  untranslatable  from  one  language 
to  another,  though  the  translator  may  perfeftly  understand  them. 
And  there  are  some  things  so  subtle  in  speech,  so  entirely  the 
product  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  personality  of  the  people 
to  whom  the  language  is  native,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  for- 
eigner can  ever  grasp  them.  If  this  be  true  of  those  to  whom 
knowledge  comes  through  the  common  avenues  of  the  five 
senses,  how  much  greater  must  be  the  difficulty  of  mental  un- 
derstanding between  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not 
the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing?  No  people  however  widely 
separated    from    us    by   mountain    and   seas,   can   be   so   foreign 


to  us  as  those  between  whom  and  us  lies  the  great  sea  of 
silence,  brooded  over  by  the  starless  night  of  blindness!  As  I 
have  said,  the  blind  and  the  deaf  have  no  native  language; 
they  have  no  vocabulary  through  which  they  might  commu- 
nicate even  among  themselves  the  experiences  and  conceptions 
peculiar  to-  their  state,  and  which,  if  they  could  find  proper 
embodiment  in  language,  would  be  matters  of  easy  compre- 
hension among  those  whose  consciousness  responded  to  its 
content.  These  people,  who  neither  see  nor  hear,  are  com- 
pelled to  employ  the  language  of  the  seeing  and  the  hearing.  It 
is  impossible  that  they  should  express  themselves  through  our 
vocabulary.  They  may  use  our  words,  but  they  may  never 
know  the  meaning  of  many  of  those  words  to  us,  nor  we 
their  meaning  to  them.  If  we  can  imagine  the  discovery  of 
an  hitherto  unknown  island,  whose  inhabitants  from  the  be- 
ginning never  saw  nor  heard,  and  conceive  of  their  having 
developed  a  language  into  which  entered  no  element  of  sight 
or  sound,  we  will  be  helped  in  the  attempt  to  realize  how 
widely  different  are  the  contents  of  the  consciousness  of  those 
to  whom  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  closed,  as  compared  with 
those  who   have  these   regal  senses. 

This  chasm,  however,  is  only  complete  and  impassable  be- 
tween those  having  the  full  complement  of  the  senses  and  those 
congenitally  and  completely  deprived  of  one  or  more  of  them. 
I  am  convinced  from  the  study  of  the  mental  history  of  Helen 
Keller  that  the  experiences  which  came  to  her  through  the  eye 
and  the  ear  during  the  first  nineteen  months  of  her  life  have 
entered  most  importantly  into  all  her  subsequent  mental  develop- 
ment. It  is  unthinkable  that  the  contributions  of  the  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing  which  came  to  her  during  those  months  were 
lost  with  the  closing  of  the  avenues  through  which  they  came. 
Nothing  is  ever  lost  out  of  the  mind.  The  faft.that  she  does 
not  remember  clearly  what  she  saw  and  heard  during  those 
months  of  her  infancy  no  more  argues  that  they  do  not  con- 
stitute a  part  of  her  mental  organism  than  that  the  experiences, 
which  lie  back  of  conscious  memory  with  the  rest  of  us  have 
not  entered  into  our  subsequent  development.  None  of  us,  any 
more  than  Helen,  can  remember  much,  if  anything,  of  what 
we  saw  and  heard  during  the  first  nineteen  months  of  our  lives : 
and  yet  we  may  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  all  our  subsequently 
constructed  knowledge  rests  upon  that  sub-conscious  foundation. 


Memory  with  the  majority  of  people  does  not  extend  within  the 
bounds  of  the  first  two  years  of  life;  with  many  it  does  not  in- 
clude the  third  year;  and  yet  out  of  that  terra  incognito  frorA 
which  we  have  all  come,  but  into  which  none  of  us  may  return 
again,  we  came  forth  with  the  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of 
things,  with  many  complex  perceptions  and  conceptions,  with 
many  judgments  formed,  with  a  sphere  of  consciousness  already 
widely  extended,  and  a  world  of  things  put  in  orderly  arrange- 
ment to  our  thought.  The  mental  life  of  one,  as  in  Helen's  case, 
into  which  the  experience  of  nineteen  months  of  seeing  anti  hear- 
ing entered,  must  be  fundamentally  different  as  compared  with 
that  of  one  congenitally  blind  and  deaf.  I  can  understand  how, 
as  to  educational  methods,  no  distinftion  can  be  made  between 
those  congenitally  deprived  of  one  or  more  of  their  senses  and 
those  who  lost  them  so  early  as  to'  have  no  recolleftion ,  of  the 
experiences  connected  with  them;  but  while  pedagogy  may  not 
make  any   distinction   between  such   cases,   psychology   must. 

In  Helen's  case  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  there  are  distinfl 
indications  that  the  experiences  of  those  nineteen  months  have 
profoundly  affefted  her  whole  mental  life;  that  the  light  of  those 
early  days  shining  softly  out  of  the  depths  underlying  her  con- 
sciousness has  softened  with  an  inner  glow  the  otherwise  ray- 
less  night  of  her  blindness,  and  enabled  her  to  construft  con- 
ceptions of  color  and  form  impossible  to  one  who  never  saw; 
and  that  the  multitudinous  sounds  that  entered  her  brain  Jhrough 
the  ear-gates  before  they  were  sealed  in  perpetual  silence, — 
songs  of  birds,  the  orchestral  symphonies  of  the  inseft  world 
the  laughter  of  children,  the  tender  voice  and  cradle  songs  of 
a  mother, — though  in  tones  too  faint  and  spirit-fine  to  be  caught 
by  the  ear  of  conscious  memory,  have  yet  never  died  out  in 
the  inner  chambers  of  her  soul,  and  have  enabled  her  to  grasp, 
though  never  so  faintly,  some  true  conception  of  the  harmony 
of  sweet  sounds.  This  sub- conscious  and  ante-memory  period  is 
to  the  individual  mind  what  the  prehistoric  period  is  to  the  life 
of  peoples.  History  is  the  memory  of  nations,  and  memory  is 
the  history  of  the  mind.  Out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  youth  of 
the  world,  in  which  myths  and  legends  were  born,  the  great 
nations  came  at  last  into  the  clear  light  of  history:  but  at  the 
point  at  which  history  finds  them  they  were  what  they  were 
because  of  that  submerged  period  of  their  existence  of  which  his- 
tory gives  no  account,  and  the  characteristics  and  impulses  re- 
ceived   from  that  pre-historic  period  can  be  traced  through  all 
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the  subsequent  epochs  of  their  progress.  It  is  so  likewise  with 
the  mind;  and  we  must  always  take  into  account  the  impressions 
and  impulses  which  it  received  in  that  early  period  which  we 
dannot  restore  from  memory's  palimpsest. 

There  are  several  fads  in  Helen's  history  which  sustain  the 

view  that  her  childhood    seeing  and  hearing  have  enabled   her 

subsequently  to  form  conceptions  of  color  and  sound,  and  to 
construft  visual  images  of  things. 

I  St.  Take,  first  of  all,  her  own  distinft  testimony  in  the 
charming  history  of  her  life,  **My  Story,"  published  in  The 
YoutVs  Companion.  She  there  says:  *M  have  confused 
memories  of  long  summer  days  filled  with  light,  and  the  voices 
of  birds  singing  in  the  clear  sunshine.  1  remember,  as  it  were 
yesterday,  of  being  lost  in  a  green  place,  where  there  were 
beautiful  flowers  and  fragrant  trees.  I  stood  under  one  tall  plant, 
and  let  its  blossoms  rest  upon  my  curly  head.  1  saw  little  flakes 
of  light  flitting  among  the  flowers;  1  suppose  they  were  birds, 
or,  perhaps,  butterflies.  I  heard  a  well-known  voice  calling  me, 
but  feeling  roguish,  1  did  not  answer.  1  was  glad,  however,  when 
my  mother  found  me  and  carried  me  away  in  her  arms."  Of 
the  sickness  which  resulted  in  the  destrudion  of  her  sight  and 
hearing,  she  says:  'M  still  have  confused  memories  of  that 
illness." 

If  it  is  objected  that  these  experiences  were  so  early  in  her 
life  as  to  render  it  improbable  that  she  should  remember  them, 
two  answers  may  be  given:  first,  there  are  other  thoroughly 
authenticated  cases  of  memory  extending  back  to  the  early  part 
-of  the  second  year  of  life;  and  second,  that  the  phenomenal 
memory  which  Helen  has  since  manifested  removes  the  incred- 
ibility of  the  supposition  that  what  she  here  states  is  aftual 
memory,  and  not  imagination  or  the  memory  of  things  told 
her  in  later  years.  Her  account  of  these  recolledions  is  per- 
feftly  consistent  with  the  general  testimony  of  consciousness 
concerning  the  first  remembered  experiences  of  a  child.  They 
are  **very  indistinft,"  they  are  '*  confused  memories."  But 
they  are  real  memories,  and  being  such,  faint  and  confused 
though  they  are,  they  furnish  the  basis  in  her  consciousness 
for  the  interpretation  of  sight  and  sound  descriptions  which  are 
given  her, — interpretations,  we  may.be  sure,  very  imperfeft, 
but    which,   nevertheless,   give  her    conceptions   so    far    of    the 


reality  of  things,  and  contribute  vastly  to  her  mental  posessionsv 
and  her  emotional  enjoyment. 

2d.  This  view  will  enable  us  to  understand  what  would 
otherwise  be  inexplicable,  the  vividness  of  her  imagination  in 
depicting  scenes  of  external  nature,  and  the  intense  enjoyment 
which  she  derives  from  descriptions  of  the  beauties  of  the  exter- 
nal world.  Without  any  notipn  of  nature  as  given  us  by  sight, 
think  you  she  could  ever  have  conceived  that  fine  poetic 
idea,  when  informed  that  hills  encircled  the  spring  where  she 
and  her  friends  were  standing,  that  the  hills  were  crowding 
about  the  spring  that  they  might  see  their  refleftions  in  its 
waters?  Sky,  clouds,  streams,  trees,  flowers,  leaves  rich  with 
autumnal  gold,  birds  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  all  are  pictured 
to  her  inner  sense  with  a  vividness  that  only  the  lingering 
light  of  her  lost  sight,    I  think,   could  make   possible. 

There  is  a  mental  phenomenon  in  connexion  with  deaf- 
mutes  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  theory  con- 
cerning Helen  for  which  I  am  here  contending;  namely,  that  in 
many  instances,  after  they  have  received  instruction  and  are  put 
in  possession  of  an  adequate  vocabulary,  they  renpwember  and  de- 
scribe experiences  lying  back  of  the  period  when  their  instruc- 
tion began,  in  some  instances  belonging  to  the  very  early 
years  of  their  lives.  Miss  Fuller,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
has  related  to  me  within  a  few  days,  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  kind  which  came  under  her  own  observation.  I  find 
also  in  Dr.  Arthur  Hartmann's  book  on  '*  Deaf-mutism,"  page 
15,  the  narration  of  a  like  instance,  quoted  by  him  from  Kruse. 
It  is  as  follows:  **ln  the  year  1 80=),  a  deaf-mute  boy  was 
found  by  the  police  wandering  about  Prague.  As  nothing  could 
be  got  out  of  him,  he  was  sent  to  a  deaf-and-dumb  in- 
stitution where  he  was  taught.  When  he  was  educated  so 
far  that  he  could  give  exaft  answers  to  questions  put  to  him. 
he  gave  a  description  of  what  had  happened  to  him  in  his 
former  life.  His  father,  he  said,  had  a  mill.  Of  the  house 
utensils,  and  of  the  people  he  lived  with,  he  gave  a  detailed 
description.  He  told  a  long  story  about  his  life  there, — that 
his  mother  and  sister  had  died,  that  his  father  had  married 
again,  that  his  step-mother  had  ill-treated  him,  and  that  he  had 
run  away.  He  knew  neither  his  own  name,  nor  the  name  of 
the  mill,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  situated  in  an  easterly 
direftion    from    Prague.      Inquiries    were    set    oi>   foot    and    the 
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statements  of  the  boy  were  confirmed.     The   police    found    his 
native   place,   gave  him   his  name,    and   secured   his    inheritance. 

Nov^  the  mind  of  the  uninstrufted  deaf-mute  is  essentially 
in  the  condition  of  that  of  the  child  prior  to  its  acquisition  of 
language.  Its  memory  consists  simply  of  the  impressions  it  has 
received  from  objefts  and  experiences  without  any  language  by 
which,  as  yet,  to  construe  or  hold  them  in  record.  I  give  these 
instances  to  show  the  faft  that  the  mind  does  retain,  even- 
from  very  early  childhood,  the  memory  of  such  impressions  and 
experiences  independently  of  language,  and  that  subsequent 
mental  development  will  bring  out  these  apparently  buried  ex- 
periences, and  enable  the  subjeft  of  them  to  embody  them  in 
words.  This  is  the  reverse  of  another  most  interesting  and  curi- 
ous mental  process  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude 
in  connexion  with  Helen's  mental  history.  In  such  cases  as 
the  ones  just  referred  to,  the  mind  remembers  experiences, 
impressions  and  events,  without  terms  or.  descriptive  signs  ot 
any  kind,  and  then  afterwards  revives  them  and  clothes  them, 
as  with  resurreftion  bodies,  in  subsequently  acquired  words. 
In  the  other  case,  direftly  to  be  described,  the  mind  holds 
wordSy  to  it  as  yet  empty  of  meaning,  in  submerged  memory, 
and  afterwards  revives  these  words,  and  in-fills  them  with  the 
knowledge  subsequently  acquired. 

3d.  But  still  more  conclusive,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
proof  drawn  from  her  dreams,  that  in  the  case  of  Helen  the 
conceptions  of  sight  and  sound  ^iven  to  her  in  her  seeing  and 
hearing  infancy  still  remain  with  her,  though  it  may  be  for  the 
most  part  in  the  sub-conscio\is  chambers  of  her  mind.  The 
dreaming  faculty  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  wonderful 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  through  it  glimpses  are  given  into 
some  of  the  subtlest  secrets  of  the  soul.  In  the  dreaming 
state  things  which  lie  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  waking 
consciousness  often  rise  into  the  light,  and  latent  and  unsus- 
pefted  powers  are  stirred  into  activity.  Scenes  long  forgotten, 
and  faces  long  buried  in  oblivion,  are  thrown  with  startling 
distindness  upon  the  dark  background  of  the  soul,  and  words 
heard  only  in  the  earliest  years  of  childhood  in  the  far-away 
fatherland,  rise  softly  to  the  sleeper's   murmuring  lips. 

In  the  Fifty-seventh  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  is- 
sued   September    30,    1888,   about    a   year  and  a  half  after  the 
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education  of  Helen  was  undertaken  by  Miss  Sullivan,  Mr.  An- 
agnos  made  this  record  concerning  her  dreams:  *'Let  me 
observe  here,  that  Helen's  dreams,  like  those  of  all  other  per- 
sons, are  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  aftion  of  her  mental 
faculties.  They  are  accurately  modelled  upon  the  experiences  of 
her  waking  life,  producing  sensations  similar  in  kind  to  those 
received  in  her  state  of  consciousness,  but  without  order  or 
congruity,  because  uncontrolled  by  the  will.  Persistent  inquiries 
have  elicited  the  faft  that  light  and  sound  are  as  completely 
absent  from  her  dreams  as  they  are  from  her  eyes  and  ears. 
The  last  time  that  we  ever  questioned  her  closely  as  to  whether 
she  ever  dreamed  of  seeing  or  hearing,  she  replied  with  em- 
phasis, 'No!  1  am  blind  and  deaf.'  If  this  were  all  the  testimony 
we  had  upon  this  point  it  would  be*  very  strongly  against 
the  theory  that  she  retains  a  dim  consciousness  of  light  and 
sound  from  the  brief  period  before  she  lost  her  two  senses; 
for  nowhere  would  we  expeft  so  confidently  to  find  the  evi- 
dence of  such  lingering  consciousness  and  its  entry  into  her  con- 
ceptions as  in  her  dreams.  But  we  have  another  record  of  a 
most  important  character  bearing  upon  this  question.  I  quote 
from  the  Report  of  the  First  Summer  Meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Lake  George,  July  i-io,  1891,  page  191.  It  is  from 
notes  which  were  there  read  by  Miss  Fuller  of  a  conversation 
between  Dr.  Bell  and  Helen,  a  conversation  which  took  place 
about  May  i,  1890,  nearly  two  years  after  the  record  made  by 
Mr.  Anagnos  in   his  report  which   I   have  just  quoted  :^- 

*'  Mr.  Bell.     Do  you  ever  dream  ? 

Helen.     Yes. 

Mr.  Bell.     What  do  you  dream  about  ? 

Helen.  About  a  very  wonderful  house.  Last  night  1  dreamed  about  a  very  fiinny 
house,  ft  was  shaped  like  an  orange,  and  it  was  yellow.  The  beds  were  shaped  like 
a  pomegranate  and  the  chairs  were  like  balls  with  a  flat  seat.  The  tables  were  shaped 
like  a  triangle.     (Helen  illustrated  by  fomiing  a  triangle  with  her  fingers.) 

Mr.  Bell.     Were  there  any  people  in  the  house  ? 
•     Helen.     They  did  very  queer  things. 

Mr.  Bell.     What? 

Helen.     They  wore  breast-pins  on  their  shoes. 

Mr.  Bell.     Did  they  talk  to  you  ? 

Helen  No,  dear,  I  only  thought  about  it.  1  was  not  one  of  them.  There  were 
some  bangles  on  their  heads  and  rings  on  their  wrists. 

Mr.  Bell.     How  did  you  know  they  had  rings  on  their  wrists  ?     Did  you  feel  them  ? 

Helen.     No,  I  only  dreamed  I  saw  them  in  the  window. 

Mr.  Bell.     Do  you  mean  that  you  saw  them  with  your  eyes  ? 

Helen.     Yes. 
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Mr.  Bell.     Were  you  on  the  outside  of  the  house  ? 

Helen.     1  passed  it  and  looked  in. 

Mr.  Bell.     Were  the  curtains  drawn  ? 

Helen.     No,  and  it  was  very  light. 

Mr.  Bell.     What  were  the  people  doing  ? 

Helen.  They  were  throwing  handkerchiefs  at  each  other  and  dancing.  That  was 
what  they  were  doing.     (Helen  illustrated  by  action). 

Mr.  Bell.     And  were  they  talking? 

Helen.  No,  they  were  makipg  funny  sounds.  (Helen  illustrated).  Their  eyes 
were  slanting  down. 

Mr.  Bell.     Could  they  see  ? 

Helen.  There  were  five  eyes.  One  was  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  one  on  the 
nose,  two  were  slanting,  (illustrated  as  before)  and  one  was  (pointing  to  the  bridge  of 
the  nose). 

Mr.  Bell.     Do  such  people  live  in  Boston  ? 

Helen.     No,  it  was  only  a  story. 

Mr.  Bell.     Was  it  a  dream  or  a  stor)  ? 

Helen.     Both." 

The  latter  part  of  this  account  would  indicate  that  it  was  a 
mingling  of  a  night  and  a  day  dream ;  but  it  bears  in  its  general 
features  all  the  charafteristics  of  a  sleep-dream.  Its  grotesque- 
ness  is  just  such  as  often  charafterizes  the  visions  that  drift 
before  the  sleeping  mind.  This  much  seems  clear,  as  drawn  out 
by  Dr.  BelKs  definite  question,  that  it  was  a  scene  that  presented 
itself  not  to  her  touch,  which  was  then  and  is  now  her  almost 
sole  means  of  perception,  but  as  a  vision.  It  was  a  scene  which 
her  mind  projefted  from  itself,  and  from  which  she  stood  apart 
as  a  speftator.  She  insists  that  in  her  dream  she  saw  these 
things, — a  house,  orange-shaped  and  yellow,  beds  like  pome- 
granates, and  people  seen  through  a  window  dancing.  We 
may  not  understand  how  this  was  possible,  but  it  is  presented  to 
us  simply  as  a  faft. 

But  I  do  not  consider  it  essential  to  this  argument  that  we 
distinguish  closely  between  her  waking  and  her  sleeping  dreams. 
Enough  that  she  has  the  marvellous  mental  faculty  of  pidure 
making,  of  creating  and  throwing  upon  the  canvas  of  her  im- 
agination scenes  of  beauty  and  sublimity.  Permit  me  to  quote 
one  such  of  her  day  dreams,  which  will  at  once  finely  illustrate 
this  inner  vision  which  is  the  marvel  of  her  mind,  and,  when 
we  consider  that  it  was  written  when  she  was  but  eleven  years 
old,  the  almost  incredible  richness  of  her  fancy  and  the  wealth 
of  her  diftion.  Such  dreams  as  this  do  not  often  come  either 
in  waking  or  sleeping  hours  to  adult  minds  the  most  cultured, 
and  few  finer  prose-poems  can  be  found  in  literature:  — 
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*'Last  night  I  dreamed  that  long,  long  ago,  when  the  birds, 
and  flowers  and  trees  were  first  made,  the  great  God  who  had 
created  all  things  sat  upon  a  beautiful  cl6ud  which  looked  like 
silver,  and  seemed  to  float  in  the  midst  of  the  blue  sky  like  a 
throne;  and  he  looked  down  upon  the  earth  —  the  wonderful 
world  he  had  made  out  of  his  own  thought.  Oh,  how  beauti- 
ful the  world  was  !  with  her  great  mountains  climbing  upwards 
to  the  sky,  and  the  valleys  filled  with  sweet-smelling  flowers 
and  delicious  fruit.  The  trees  seeemed  alive  with  beautiful 
things;  the  little  birds'  joyous  songs  made  the  air  vibrate  with 
music.  I  felt  it  in  my  dream.  1  knelt  on  the  cool  green  moss 
that  crept  down  to  the^  edge  of  the  merry  little  brooks,  and  I 
touched  the  water  as  it  rippled  past  me.  The  broad,  deep  lakes 
were  as  quiet  as  sleeping  babies,  and  1  felt  the  ground  tremble 
under  my  feet  when  the  river  went  rushing  past  to  join  the 
stormy  ocean.  Then  I  went  to  the  shore  and  put  my  feet  in  the 
water,  and  felt  the  waves  beating  against  them  continually;  and 
God  smiled,  and  the  world  was  filled  with  light,  and  there  was 
no  evil,  no  wrong  in  all  the  world,  only  love,  and  beauty,  and 
goodness.  Just  then  I  felt  teacher  kissing  my  lips  and  I 
awoke." 

4th.  But  the  fourth  illustration  of  the  peculiar  and  wonderful 
charafter  of  Helen's  memory,  is  found  in  the  **  Frost  King" 
incident.  The  history  of  that  incident,  I  presume,  is  familiar  to 
the  most  of  you  here  present,  but  you  will  permit  me  to  re-stiite 
it  briefly,  that  1  may  point  out  its  significance  in  relation  to  the 
psychological  question  I  am  discussing.  Under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  1 89 1,  when  Helen  was  a  little  over  eleven  years  of  age, 
she  sent  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  as  a  birth- 
day-remembrance, a  story  which  she  entitled  **The  Frost  King," 
a  most  remarkable  composition  in  the  beauty  of  its  conception 
and  the  vividness  and  richness  of  its  imagery.  Mr.  Anagnos 
published  this  story  in  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  it  excited  the  utmost  surprise  and  admiration  as  the  com- 
position of  a  mere  child,  and  she  deprived  of  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing.  But  it  soon  transpired  that  this  ** Story"  was  an 
adaptation,  and  in  large  part  an  essential  reproduftion,  of  a  story 
published  in  1873,  by  Margaret  T.  Canby,  entitled  **  Frost  Fairies." 
After  much  inquiry  the  history  of  the  matter  was  found  to  be 
this:  In  August,  1888,  Helen  was  visiting  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Hopkins,    at    Brewster,    Mass.        Miss  Sullivan  was  for  a  time 
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absent  from  her  pupil  during  her  stay  there,  on  account  of 
impaired  health,  and  Helen  was  left  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins, who  read  to  her  frequently  for  her  entertainment;  and 
while  neither  Mrs.  Hopkins  nor  Helen  have  any  recolledion  of 
the  story  of  the  **  Frost  Fairies"  having  been  included  in  those 
readings,  Mrs.  Hopkins  had  Miss  Canby's  book,  entitled  *' Birdie 
and  his  Fairy  Friends/'  which  contained  the  story  in  question; 
and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  must'  have  been 
read  to  Helen  at  that  time.  But  to  this  day  she  cannot  remem- 
ber ever  having  heard  the  story  read,  and  testifies  that  her  pro- 
duction of  the  **  Frost  King"  had  all  the  spontaneity  of  an  entirely 
original  composition. 

Now  let  us  see  the  elements  involved  in  this  matter:  In 
the  first  place,  at  the  time  when  the  '*  Frost  Fairies  "  must  have 
been  read  to  her,  she  had  been  under  instruftion  not  to  exceed 
eighteen  months.  In  February,  1887,  when  Miss  Sullivan  came 
to  her,  she  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  things  had  names. 
Remarkable  as  the  progress  was  which  she  made  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  vocabulary  and  the  extension  of  her  knowledge  within 
the  year  and  a  half  after  her  mental  awakening  took  place,  she 
could  not  possibly  have  understood,  except  most  vaguely,  this 
story  when  it  was  read  to  her  by  Mrs.  Hopkins.  Miss  Sullivan 
testifies  that  Helen's  vocabulary  at  that  time  was  too  limited  to 
have  made  an  understanding  of  the  story  possible.  So  faint  was 
the  conscious  impression  made  upon  her  mind  by  its  reading 
that  she  has  never  been  able  to  recall  its  ever  having  been  read 
to  her  at  all.  But  three  years  and  three  months  afterwards,  that 
story,  the  mere  words  of  which,  to  her  without  meaning,  had 
dropped  into  her  mind  and  been  forgotten,  rose  like  a  brilliant 
dream,  and  she  reproduced  it,  literally  in  large  part,  but  with 
such  additions  and  modifications  as  to  surpass  in  richness  of 
fancy  and  grace  of  diftion  even  the  beauty  of  the  original.  1  do 
not  think  the  records  of  mental  science  contain  a  more  remark- 
able or  instruftive  memory  phenomenon  than  this.  It  was  not 
simply  the  recolleftion  of  something  once  known  and  understood, 
recalled  at  last  by  a  conscious  effort  of  reproduction,  or  awakened 
by  the  law  of  association  and  recognized  as  having  been  previ- 
ously received  into  the  mind, — that,  when  we  take  all, the  con- 
ditions into  the  account,  would  have  been  a  very  remarkable 
achievement.  But  it  was  more  than  that:  it  was  the  holding  in 
submerged  memory  words,  about  one  thousand  in  number,  which 


when  first  given  to  her  mind  were  for  the  most  part  wholly 
without  meaning,  holding  them  there  for  more  than  three  years^ 
and  then,  having  in-filled  them  with  meaning  from  accumulated 
knowledge,  bringing  them  forth  in  rational  order,  not  as  treas- 
ures yielded  up  by  the  memory,  but  as  the  spontaneous  produft 
of  the  mind's  own  original  creative  energy.  I  lay  special  stress 
upon  this  feature,  because  I  regard  it  as  the  most  significant, 
that  to  an  unusual  degree  she  exhibits  the  power  of  reproducing 
in  present  consciousness  impressions  originally  so  faint  as  to 
make  no  consciously  remembered  record  upon  her  mind;  and 
not  only  so,  but  to  fill  in  with  meaning  forms  of  knowledge 
which  as  originally  received,   were  empty  and  meaningless. 

And  to  me  this  greatly  strengthens  the  supposition  I  have 
made,  suggested  by  other  fafts,  that  having  a  memory  of 
such  a  phenomenal  order,  she  has  carried  with  her  into  the 
darkness  and  the  silence  of  her  present  state  the  conceptions 
of  color  and  sound  given  her  in  infancy,  prior  to  the  sickness 
which  deprived  her  of  sight  and  hearing.  Even  if  she  did  not 
testify,  as  she  does,  to  faint  memories  of  that  sun- lit  period 
in  her  life,  and  even  if  color  and  sound  experiences  had  never 
occurred  in  her  dreams,  as  in  faft  they  have  done,  still,  in 
view  of  the  vividness  with  which  her  imagination  depifts  the 
forms  and  colors  of  the  external  world,  and  the  keen  delight 
which  she  receives  from  descriptions  of  nature,  together  with 
the  revelation  which  the  incident  I  have  just  been  discussing 
makes  of  her  marvellous  power  of  sub-conscious  memory,  I 
should  feel  certain  of  the  correctness  of  this  supposition.  And 
granting  the  correctness  of  this  view,  it  will  enable  us  to 
understand  much  that  would  otherwise  be  inscrutable  in  her 
mental  operations. 

With  regard  to  Helen's  religious  ideas,  there  is  nothing  in 
them  to  distinguish  her  from  others  who  have  been  instructed 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christian  theism.  She  thinks  of  God,  and 
trusts  in  Him  with  unfaltering  confidence,  as  her  Father,  and 
of  Jesus  as  his  Son,  who  came  into  the  world  to  manifest  his 
love.  It  is  profoundly  interesting,  however,  to  follow  the  his^ 
tory  of  her  mind  in  relation  to  the  great  questions  associated 
with  religious  faith.  Up  to  February,  1889,  when  she  was  nearly 
nine  years  old,  no  one  had  ever  spoken  to  her  of  God.  Mr.  An- 
agnos,    sympathizing  with  the  theory  of  Dr.  Howe  in  relation  to 
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Laura  Bridgman,  when  Helen  came  under  his  observation,  re- 
garded her  case,  to  quote  his  own  words,  **as  a  rare  and  most 
glorious  opportunity  for  having  one  of  the  acutest  and  most  bril- 
liant of  minds  try  to  evolve  the  light  of  religious  ideas  from 
within  instead  of  taking  it  from  without,  and  form  its  conceptions 
of  Deity  and  divine  attributes  in  perfetl  freedom  from  external 
influence  and  authoritative  bias."  Dr.  Howe,  it  is  well  known, 
was  bitterly  disappointed  that  his  theory  was  not  carried  out  in 
the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  laments  quite  as 
deeply  that  what  he  regards  as  the  natural  development  of  the 
soul  was  defeated  in  the  education  of  Helen.  He  says  :  **Thus 
again  the  old  story  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  repeated,  and  one 
of  the  finest  and  grandest  intelleftual  and  spiritual  temples,  which 
in  its  completion  would  have  afforded  extraordinary  opportunities 
for  scientific  investigation  and  the  discovery  of  truth  in  its  simplest 
form  was  destroyed  before  the  dome  was  finished."  Not  many 
will  feel  inclined  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Anagnos  in  this  lament, 
with  him,  no  doubt,  entirely  sincere;  nor  can  anyone  who  con- 
siders the  transparent  simplicity  of  Helen's  charafter,  and  the  in- 
spiration and  calmness  which  have  come  to  her  through  the 
conception  of  God  and  the  universe  into  which  she  has  been 
led,  feel  for  a  moment  that  her  spiritual  nature  can  justly  be 
compared  to  a  ruined  temple.  It  impresses  one  rather  as  a  most 
beautiful  temple,  filled  with  celestial  light,  and  growing  ever 
into  fairer  and  larger  proportions.  I  am  wholly  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  view  that  in  order  that  the  soul's  development  may  be 
natural  it  should  be  left  entirely  to  itself,  without  instruftion  in 
spiritual  truths,  or  help  to  true  conceptions  of  God  and  its  own 
nature  and  origin.  Why  such  a  course  with  regard  to  the  relig- 
ious side  of  human  nature  should  be  regarded  as  "natural," 
while  the  whole  science  of  education  in  relation  to  the  intel- 
lectual nature  demands  exaftly  the  opposite  course,  is  to  me 
inexplicable.  Surely  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the 
spiritual  nature  should  be  left  merely  to  vegetate^  while  the  in- 
telledual  foculties  are  given  the  benefit  of  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion. 

Very  early,  however,  and  spontaneously,  the  intensely 
thoughtful  mind  of  this  child  began  to  struggle  with  some  of 
the  great  primary  questions.  ''Where  did  I  come  from,  and 
where  shall  1  go  to  when  I  die?"  And  then,  some  time  after- 
wards,  she   **  demanded  the  name  for  the   power,   the  existence 


of  which  she  had  already  conceived  in  her  mind."  She  at.  first 
seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  thinking  and  speaking  of  the 
primary  cause  of  things  under  the  name  of  ** Mother  Nature," 
but  she  did  not  long  rest  there.  It  is  pathetically  interesting  to 
follow  the  struggling  and  groping  of  this  child-soul,  in  its  silence 
and  darkness,  after  the  Light  whose  source  is  higher  than  the 
sun.  In  her  tenth  year  we  find  her  writing:  *M  do  not 
know  if  Mother  Nature  made  me,  I  think  my  mother  got  me 
from  heaven,  but  I  do  not  know  where  that  place  is.  I  know 
that  daisies  and  pansies  come  from  seeds  which  have  been  put 
in  the  ground;  but  children  do  not  grow  out  of  the  ground,  I 
am  sure.  I  have  never  seen  a  child-plant  !  I  cannot  imagine 
who  made  Mother  Nature,  can  you  ?  What  was  the  egg  before 
it  was  an  egg  ?  Why  does  the  earth  not  fall,  it  is  so  very 
large  and  heavy  ?  Tell  me  something  that  Father  Nature  does. 
May  I  read  the  book  called  the  Bible  ?"  Stopping  before  a  globe 
in  the  school  building,  she  demanded  of  her  teacher:  "Who 
made  the  real  world  ?"  When  the  name  of  God  was  given  her. 
as  designating  Him  who  made  all  things,  she  asked,  "Who 
made  God  ?"  And  so  she  pushed  on  with  such  great  and  per- 
plexing questions:  "What  did  God  make  the  new  worlds  out 
of.>  Where  did  he  get  the  soil,  and  the  water,  and  the  seeds, 
and  the  first  animals.^  Where  is  God  ?  Did  you  ever  see  God  .^" 
In  one  of  her  letters  to  Phillips  Brooks,  who  was  applied  to 
to  give  her  religious  instrudlion,  she  wrote  most  pathetically: 
"Please  tell  me  something  that  you  know  about  God."  And 
she  plied  him  with  such  questions  as:  "How  did  God  tell 
people  that  his  home  was  in  heaven  ?  What  is  a  spirit  ?  Did 
Jesus  go  to  school  when  he  was  a  child  ?  How  does  God  de- 
liver his  people  from  evil  ?  Where  is  Heaven  ?  What  is  con- 
science ?" 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  has  received  satisfactory 
answers  to  all  these  questions  with  which  the  master  minds  of 
the  world,  from  the  beginning  of  time  have  wrestled;  but  she 
has  an  abiding  faith  in  the  eternal  goodness  at  the  heart  of 
things.  Her  creed  is  condensed  in  the  closing  words  of  her  own 
beautiful  "Story":  "Love  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  all  the 
^yorld.     Love  is  everything,  and  God  is  Love." 

Since  my  arrival  on  these  grounds,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  have  several  extended  interviews  with  Helen,  through 
the  courtesy  and  assistance  of  Miss  Sullivan,  during  which  1  have 
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sought  to  determine  how  her  mind  afts  in  certain  respefts 
which,  on  account  of  her  peculiar  condition,  are  of  special  psy- 
chological interest.  1  will  conclude  my  address  by  giving  the 
substance  of  her  answers  to  some  of  the  inquiries  directed  to  her 
during  these  interviews. 

In  view  of  the  faft  that  she  was  first  instructed  in  the  manual 
alphabet,  and  employed  that  agency  entirely  for  several  years 
as  a  means  of  expression,  but  subsequently  acquired  speech, 
and  now  employs  that  method  of  expressing  her  thoughts  al- 
together, I  was  curious  to  know  how  the  change  had  affefted 
the  language  form  in  which  she  now  most  habitually  thinks:  and 
so  I  asked  her,  '*Do  you  think  mostly  in  finger  language,  or  in 
vocal  language.^"  To  which  she  replied,  *M  think  my  thought- 
words  as  I  spell  them  on  my  fingers.  I  sometimes  think  my 
thoughts  in  spoken  words,  but  that  is  very  seldom."  Voca/ 
language  is  not  so  far  habitual  with  her  as  to  enable  her  to  think 
in  it  directly.  She  is  conscious  of  the  process  of  translating  her 
words  from  her  fingers  to  her  lips.  In  time,  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  vocal  will  become  the  primary  mode  of  her  thinking. 

She  was  asked,  **When  you  think  of  your  dog,  do  you 
think  of  him  as  you  felt  of  him,  or  as  you  spell  his  name  on 
your  fingers,  or  as  you  speak  it.>"  To  which  she  replied,  '*I 
think  of  him  as  I  felt  him.  I  have  a  touch-pi6ture  of  him."  To 
the  question,  **Do  you  have  a  touch-pidture  of  persons  also 
whom  you  know.^"  she  answered.  *'Yes,  if  I  know  them  very 
well.  When  they  are  not  near  me  I  feel  that  they  are  very  near 
me.  I  think  it  is  their  spirits  that  are  near,  and  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  they  are  not  near.  1  am  never  alone;  the  thoughts 
of  some  one  are  always  with  me.  1  forget  where  1  am  when 
thinking  of  dear  ones;  and  when  I  remember,  it  is  like  waking 
from  a  dream."  To  another  question  she  said,  "I  think  of  per- 
sons as  I  felt  their  hands;  1  recognize  their  personality;  as  if  1 
felt  it  when  they  are  near.  I  think  of  my  loving  friends  as  it 
their  arms  were  about  me."  In  reply  to  the  question,  *'How  do 
you  remember  Dr.  Bell?"  she  said,  **1  instantly  see  him  before 
my  mind."  When  asked,  "What  do  you  see  .^"  she  said,  "His 
loving  presence.  I  use  the  word  see  when  I  mean  feel :  *  my 
fingers  are  my  eyes.  But  1  see  in  another  way,  and  that  is  with 
my  mind's  eye,  or  rather,  with  my  spirit's  eye.  I  see  things 
far,  far  away,  which  I  could  not  see  with  external  sight  if  I 
could   see:    so   I  am   not  blind.'' 
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In  the  midst  .of  the  conversation  she  suddenly  touched  me 
and  asked,  **  What  do  you  think  of  Swedenborg?"  to  which  I 
replied  that  I  considered  him  a  very  wonderful  man,  who  had 
apparently  the  power  of  seeing  invisible  things.  A  quotation 
from  Emerson  concerning  Swedenborg  occurred  to  me,  which 
I  saw  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  test  her  comprehension.  So  I 
said  to  her,  "Emerson  says  of  Swedenborg,  *  A  collossal  soul,  he 
lies  vast  abroad  on  his  times,  and  will  require  the  focal  distance 
of  many  centuries  to  be  fully  seen.'  What  does  he  mean  by 
that?"  To  which  she  instantly  replied,  **That  means  that  peo- 
ple in  the  future  will  understand  him  better  than  they  do  in  the 
present."  I  think  we  will  all  acknowledge  that  this  characteriza- 
tion by  Mr.  Emerson  is  on  a  pretty  high  range  to  be  understood 
by  a  child  of  fourteen;  but,  in  addition,  it  involves  some  ele- 
ments of  peculiar  difficulty  to  one  whose  mind  has  been  shut 
out  from  sight  perceptions,  as  it  is  based  upon  a  fine  analogy 
between  time  and  space  relations,  and  includes  a  figure  drawn 
from  the  science  of  optics.  But  she  grasped  its  meaning  at 
once,  though  she  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  word,  "focal," 
which  was  new  to  her.  Upon  being  asked  if  she  could  repeat 
the  quotation,  she  repeated   it  word  for  word. 

To  determine  whether  she  recognized  the  peculiarity  of  what 
are  known  as  onomatopoetic  words,  I  asked,  "Do  you  recognize 
any  special  appropriateness  in  the  words  "buzz,"  "splash," 
"whirr,"  and  "hiss,"  as  names  for  the  things  which  they  in- 
dicate.^" To  which  she  replied,  "The  words  are  like  the 
sounds.  When  you  say  "splash,"  I  see  the  waters  fly,  and 
when  you  say  "buzz,"  I  seem  to  hear  the  sound  in  my  mind. 
I  think  I  understand  these  words  as  other  people  do,  "Whirr" 
is  the  sound  an  insedl  makes.     I  felt  it  in  my  hand  once." 

I  asked  her,  "What  do  you  understand  echo  to  mean.^" 
She  said,  "It  is  the  sound  of  the  voice  which  returns  to 
us  after  having  hit  something  in  the  distance."  I  quoted 
Byron:  "From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among,  leaped 
the  live  thunder,"  and  she  explained  it  very  clearly.  When 
asked  if  she  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  alliteration,  she 
said  she  did  not;  but  when  given  the  two  examples  she  im- 
mediately recognized  the  peculiarity.  She  also  explained  what 
is  meant  by  quantity  and  rythm  in  poetry,  and  quoted  from 
a  verse  from  the  "Psalm  of  Life,"  beating  time  as  she  repeated 
it,  and  compared  measure  in  poetry  to  time  in  music.     She  has 
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enjoyed  poetry  more  since  acquiring  speech.  She  derives  great 
pleasure  from  touching  the  case  of  a  piano  or  a  violin  when 
they  are  being  played,  and  said  that  music  was  to  her  a  beau- 
tiful language.  She  distinguishes  high  and  low  tones,  slow  and 
fast  measure,  gay  and  sad  sentiment,  and  said  that  high  notes 
vibrate  more  rapidly  than  the  low  ones.  She  likes  variations 
in  musical  vibrations;   monotone  is  not  pleasant. 

Questioned  with  regard  to  what  entered  into  her  concep- 
tion of  beauty,  she  said  she  did  not  notice  the  faces  of  people 
much,  but  thought  white  people  more  beautiful  than  negroes, 
because  their  features  are  more  regular  and  refined;  said  the 
French  bronzes  at  the  World's  Fair  gave  her  great  pleasure,  be- 
cause they  were  so  life-like  and  beautiful  to  her  touch.  But 
moral  qualities  rather  than  physical,  were  in  her  mind  when  she 
thought  of  person  as  beautiful,  —  goodness,  kindness,  purity,  etc. 

The  question  which  seemed  to  me  most  crucial  as  a  test  of 
her  ability  to  form  sight-conceptions,  related  to  perspective. 
When  asked  if  she  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word,  she  said, 
'*lt  is  a  view  at  a  distance."  When  asked  to  conceive  of  a  man 
standing  on  a  hill  a  mile  distant  from  her,  and  to  state  how 
large  he  would  appear,  she  replied  promptly,  *' Small,  of  course, 
as  he  is  so  far  away.  It  is  so  with  mountains;  the  farther  away 
they  are  the  less  clearly  you  see  them."  When  asked  to  think 
of  a  railroad  track,  and  to  say  whether  the  rails  at  a  long  dis- 
tance from  her  would  appear  as  far  apart  as  those  near  her,  she 
said,  *'No,  they  seem  to  be  one  when  they  are  far  off;  you  can- 
not distinguish  one  from  another. 

From  my  personal  conversations  with  Helen,  together  with 
a  study  of  various  recorded  incidents  in  her  mental  history,  1  am 
led  to  believe  that  there  is  in  her,  in  a  sense  not  true  of  the  hear- 
ing and  the  seeing,  what  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  double 
consciousness.  We  can  readily  understand  that,  shut  off  as  she 
is  from  the  two  chief  avenues  of  intercourse  with  the  external 
world,  she  lives  most  habitually  in  the  subjective  sphere.  It  is 
while  in  that  sphere  that  she  exercises  the  marvellous  inner 
vision  of  which  she  gives  so  many  illustrations,  by  which  she 
conceives  and  throws  upon  the  screen  of  her  imagination  pictures 
of  form  and  color,  and  constructs  a  microcosm  of  the  objective 
world.  It  is  when  her  mental  activities  operate  without  distrac- 
tion in  this  subjective  realm  that  the  few  faintly  remembered  ex- 
periences of  her  seeing  and  hearing  infancy,  and  the  larger  body 
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of  submerged  memories  of  that  brief  period,  come  to  her  aid.  It 
is  then  that  she  forms  sight  and  sound  conceptions.  But  when 
her  attention  is  direftly  turned  to  the  external  world,  and  her 
objeftive  consciousness  is  called  into  exercise,  and  she  is  put  upon 
the  diredt  effort  of  sighjt-and-sound  perceptions  or  conceptions, 
of  course  she  strikes  at  once  upon  the  impenetrable  barriers  which 
her  lost  senses  have  created,  and  is  made  aware  of  her  impotency. 
She  knows  that  she  cannot  now  see  or  hear;  and  when  she  is 
asked  specifically,  *'Can  you  form  any  conceptions  of  color  or 
sound  .^"  she  is  sure  to  answer,  **No";  for  her  memories  of 
color  and  sound  are  so  faint  that,  when  confronted  by  the  blank 
and  oppressive  chasms  of  the  darkness  and  the  silence  of  her 
present  state,  they  fade  away  as  unrealities,  and  she  cannot  af- 
firm  them  to  be  real.  It  is  only  when  we  watch  her  mind  in 
its  spontaneous  workings,  when  she  is  not  consciously  trying  to 
break  through  the  barriers  of  her  blindness  and  deafness,  but 
simply  constructing  the  materials  of  her  knowledge  under  the 
forms  furnished  by  the  mind  itself,  that  we  discover  that  she 
does  unconsciously  in  this  subjeftive  sphere  what  her  objective 
consciousness  contradifts.  This  view  will  account  for  many 
things  in  her  mental  history  and  her  own  testimony  that  must 
otherwise  appear  irreconcilable. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  the  mind  of  this  unique 
and  wonderful  child  suggest  which,  if  I  could  have  commanded  * 
more  time  for  careful  investigation  and  experiment,  I  would  have 
desired  to  discuss.  Especially  are  there  some  curious  and  im- 
portant problems  relating  to  the  workings  of  her  mind  under  the 
law  of  association  which  the  psychologist  would  desire  to  in- 
vestigate; but  investigation  along  this  line  would  require  much 
time  and  care,  and  would  involve,  in  order  to  secure  a  broad 
indudive  basis,  a  careful  comparison  with  investigations  con- 
duced with  the  congenitally  blind,  the  congenitally  deaf,  those 
who  lost  sight  and  hearing  in  early  and  more  advanced  years, 
and  the  normal.  I  hope  through  the  co-operation  of  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  in  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind,  to  prosecute  this  special  inquiry  in  the  near  future,  and 
from   which   1   shall  anticipate  some  interesting  results. 
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THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  HELEN  KELLER. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  Helen  Keller,  too  much 
I  think  has  appeared  in  type.     One  can  scarcely  take  up  a  news- 
paper or  a  magazine  without  finding  a  more  or  less  exaggerated 
account  of  her  so  called  **  marvelous  accomplishments"   which  1 
believe  consist  only  in  her  being  able  to  speak  and  write  the  lan- 
guage of  her  country  with   greater  ease    and    fluency  than    the 
average  seeing  and  hearing  child  of  her  age.     People  are  surprised 
that  a  child,  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing,  has  thus  far  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  which 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  intellectual  development ;  they 
marvel  greatly  that  her  progress  in  acquiring  knowledge  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  more  fortunate  children,  and  do  not  seem 
to   understand  that  such  things  are   possible.     Helen's  case,  be- 
cause of  the   peculiar  circumstances  which  attend   it,  appeals  to 
our  sense  of  wonder, — and  as  this  is  one  of  the  deep-rooted   in- 
stinfts  of  human  nature, — such  appeals  are  seldom  in  vain  ;  they 
command  the  attention  even  of  those  who  would  fain  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  achievements  which  have  been  claimed  for  my 
pupil.     It  is  easier  for  the  credulous  to  say,  **  She  is  a  miracle  and 
her  teacher  is  another  miracle,"  and  for  the  unbelievers  to  declare, 
*'Such  things  cannot  be  ;  we  are  being  imposed  upon,"  than  to 
make  a  conscientious  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  her  edu- 
cation.    I,  therefore,  ask  you  to  free  your  minds  from,  pre-con- 
ceived  notions  and  theories  regarding  this  case,  and  give  it  the 
thought  and  study  which  it  deserves  with  a  view  to  satisfy  your- 
selves whether  the  same,  or  similar,  results  may  be  obtained  when 
children  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  eyes  and  ears  with  which  to 
see  and  hear  ;  or  whether  rapidity  and  ease  and   delight  in  edu- 
cation like  dear  Helen's  are  only  possible  where  children  are  de- 
prived of  two  senses.     When   I  was  asked,  some  time  ago,  by 
your  president,  to  prepare  a  paper  on  Helen  Keller  to  be  read  to 
this  Association   I  hesitated  to  give  assent,  feeling  very  reluctant 
to  write  upon  a  subjeft  which  is  so  necessarily  a  part  of  myself ; 


but  it  was  strongly  urged  that  my  personal  experience  and  obser- 
vation would  be  helpful  to  the  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  this  argu- 
ment prevailed,  as  no  other  could  have  done  ;  and  if  it  shall  prove 
to  be  true,  and  you  do  derive  help  and  encouragement  from  any- 
thing I  shall  say  of  my  seven  years'  experience  as  Helen's  teacher, 
I  shall  be  more  than  glad  that  I  did  not  let  this  opportunity  pass 
unimproved.  I  shall  also  have  cause  for  gratification  if  1  succeed 
in  convincing  you  that  Helen  Keller  is  neither  a  **  phenomenal 
child,"  **an  intellectual  prodigy,"  nor  an  ** extraordinary  genius," 
but  simply  a  very  bright  and  lovely  child,  unmarred  by  self-con- 
sciousness or  any  taint  of  evil.  Every  thought  mirrored  on  her 
beautiful  face,  beaming  with  intelligence  and  affection,  is  a  fresh 
joy,  and  this  workaday  world  seems  fairer  and  brighter  because 
she  is  in  it.  And  while  it  is  unsafe  to  predift  what  Helen's  future 
will  be,  I  know  she  is  destined  to  be  the  instrument  of  great  good 
in  the  world,  not  only  by  drawing  forth  the  sympathies,  and  put- 
ting into  exercise  the  kind  emotions  of  others,  but  by  teaching 
them  how  great  things  may  be  achieved  under  the  worst  difficul- 
ties, and  how  pure,  and  sweet  and  joyous  may  be  existence  under 
the  darkest  cloud. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  Helen's  education  more 
fully  than  is  necessary  to  give  you  a  connefted  account  of  her 
progress.  I  shall  assume  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  phenom- 
ena shown  in  a  mind  debarred  from  the  exhilarating  influence 
of  sight  and  sound,  and  that  you  understand  the  first  principles 
involved  in  teaching  a  child  thus  afflifted. 

LANGUAGE. 

You  have  heard,  again  and  again,  the  story  of  the  way  in 
which  the  use  of  five  letters  opened  to  her,  who  knew  naught 
else,  the  door  of  all  knowledge,  of  all  joy  ;  but  you  can  have  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  eager  impatience  which  filled  the  teacher's 
heart  during  the  days  she  waited  before  that  beleaguered  citadel, 
anxious  for  some  sign  from  the  soul  within.  You  have  all  read  in 
Helen's  own  words  how  the  idea  that  everything  had  a  name 
suddenly  flashed  upon  her  mind.  She  had  been  taken  to  the 
pump-house  to  feel  the  water  as  it  gushed,  cool  and  fresh,  from 
the  pump,  and  while  she  was  enjoying  the  pleasant  sensation,  I 
spelled  the  word  **  water"  in  her  hand,  and  instantly  the  secret 
of  language  was  revealed  to  her.  In  her  story,  speaking  of  this 
incident,  Helen  says:    *'That  word,  meaning  water,  startled  my 


soul,  and  it  awoke  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  morning,  full  of  joyous, 
exultant  song.  Until  that  day  my  mind  had  been  like  a  dark- 
ened chamber,  waiting  for  words  to  enter,  and  light  the  lamp, 
which  is  thought."  From  that  day  to  this  she  has  gone  forward 
from  hour  to  hour,  from  day  to  day,  never  falling  back,  her  prog- 
ress a  perfect  joy  to  herself,  and  a  delight  to  all  who  have  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  her. 

You  must  not  imagine,  however,  that,  as  soon  as  Helen 
grasped  the  idea  that  everything  had  a  name,  she  at  once  be- 
came mistress  of  the  treasury  of  the  English  language,  or  that 
*'her  mental  faculties  emerged,  full  armed,  from  their  then  living 
tomb,  as  Pallas  Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeus,"  as  one  of  her 
enthusiastic  admirers  would  have  us  believe.  At  first,  the  words, 
phrases  and  sentences  which  she  used  in  expressing  her  thoughts 
were  all  reproductions  of  what  we  had  used  in  conversation  with 
her,  and  which  her  memory  had  unconsciously  retained.  And 
indeed,  this  is  true  of  the  language  of  all  children.  Their  lan- 
guage is  the  memory  of  the  language  they  hear  spoken  in  their 
homes.  Countless  repetition  of  the  conversation  of  daily  life  has 
impressed  certain  words  and  phrases  upon  their  memories,  and 
when  they  come  to  talk  themselves  memory  supplies  the  words 
they  lisp.  Likewise  the  language  of  educated  people  is  the  mem- 
ory of  the  language  of  books. 

Language  grows  out  of  life,  out  of  its  needs  and  experiences, 
and  its  joys  and  sorrows  and  its  dreams  and  realities.  At  first 
my  little  pupil's  mind  was  all  but  vacant.  Up  to  the  time  when 
I  began  to  teach  her,  she  had  no  means  of  registering  on  its  blank 
pages  her  childish  impressions  and  observations.  She  had  been 
living  in  a  world  she  could  not  realize.  Lajiguage  and  knowledge 
are  like  Siamese  twins, — they  are  indissolubly  connefted  ;  they 
are  interdependent.  Good  work  in  language  presupposes  and  ne- 
cessitates a  real  knowledge  of  things.  As  soon  as  my  little  pupil 
grasped  the  idea  that  everything  had  a  wamf,  and  that  by  means 
of  the  manual  alphabet  these  names  could  be  transmitted  from 
one  to  another,  I  proceeded  to  awaken  her  further  interest  in  the 
objects  whose  names  she  learned  to  spell  with  such  evident  joy. 
/  never  taught  language  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  it ;  but  in- 
variably used  language  as  a  medium  for  the  communication  of 
thought;  thus  the  learning  of  language  was  coincident  with  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  In  order  to  use  language  intelligently, 
one  must  have  something  to  talk  about,  and  having  something  to 


talk  about  is  the  result  of  general  culture ;  no  amount  of  language 
training  will  enable  our  little  children  to  use  language  with  ease 
and  fluency  unless  they  have  something  clearly  in  their  minds 
which  they  wish  to  communicate,  or  unless  we  succeed  in  awak- 
ening in  them  a  desire  to  know  what  is  in  the  minds  of  others. 
From  the  very  first,  Helen  was  eager  and  enthusiastic  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  In  the  little  story  of  hfer  life  she  says:  *'l 
was  never  still  during  the  first  glad  days  of  my  freedom.  1  was 
continually  spelling  and  ading  out  words  as  1  spelled  them,  i 
would  run,  skip,  jump,  and  swing,  no  matter  where  1  happened 
to  be.  Everything  1  touched  seemed  to  quiver  with  life.  It  was 
because  I  saw  everything  with  the  new,  strange,  beautiful  sight 
which  had  been  given  me." 

She  had  one  advantage  over  ordinary  children,  nothing  from 
without  distrafted  her  attention  ;  so  that  each  new  thought  made 
upon  her  mind  a  distind  impression,  which  was  rarely  forgot- 
ten.    At  first  I  did  not  attempt  to  confine  my  pupil  to  any  sys- 
tematic course  of  study.     1  felt  that  she  would  accomplish  more 
if  allowed  to  follow  her  own  natural  impulses.     1  always  tried 
to  find  out  what  interested  her  most,  and  made   that  the  start- 
ing-point for  the  new  lesson,  whether  it  had  any  bearing  on  the 
lesson   I  had  planned   to    teach   or   not,  and   her  eager  inquiries 
often  led  us  far  away  from  the  subjeft  with   which   we  began. 
During  the  first  two  years  of  her  intelleftual  life,  I  required  Helen 
to  write  very  little.     In  order  to  write  with  profit  to  himself,  a 
child  must  have  something  to  write  about,  and  having  something 
to  write  about,  necessitates  some  mental  preparation.     The  mem- 
ory  must  be  stored  with  ideas,  and  the   mind  must  be  enriched 
with  knowledge  before   writing  becomes  a  natural  and  pleasura- 
ble effort.     Too  often,  I  think,  children  are  required  to  write  be- 
fore they  have  anything  to  say.     Teach  them  to  think  and  read 
and  talk  without  self-repression,  and  they  will  write  without  self- 
consciousness. 

Helen  acquired  language  in  an  objedive  way,  by  practice 
and  habit  rather  than  by  study  of  rules  and  definitions.-  Gram- 
mar with  its  puzzling  array  of  classifications,  nomenclatures  and 
paradigms,  was  wholly  discarded  in  her  education.  She  learned 
language  by  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  living  language 
itself;  she  was  made  to  deal  with  it  in  everyday  conversation, 
and  in  her  books,  and  to  turn  it  over  in  a  variety  of  ways  until 
she  had  mastered  its  anatomy.     As  I  have,  at  another  time  stated. 


I  talked  to  her  ialmost  incessantly  in  her  waking  hours,  and  en- 
couraged her  to  talk  to  me.  I  spelled  into  her  hand  a  description 
of  what  was  taking  place  around  us  ;  what  1  saw  ;  what  I  was 
doing  ;  what  others  were  doing  ;  anything,  everything.  I  talked 
to  her  with  my  fingers  as  I  should  have  talked  to  her  with  my 
mouth,  had  she  been  a  hearing  child  ;  and  no  doubt  I  talked 
much  more  with  my  fingers,  and  more  constantly  than  1  should 
have  done  with  my  mouth  ;  for,  had  she  possessed  the  use  of 
sight  and  hearing,  she  would  have  been  less  dependent  on  me 
for  entertainment  and  instruction. 

Very  early  in  her  education  I  led  her  to  observe  and  describe 
flowers  and  animals.  A  flower  or  inseft  often  furnished  material 
for  a  long  and  intensely  interesting  language-lesson.  I  would 
catch  an  inseft  and  allow  Helen  to  examine  its  tiny  wings,  an- 
tennae and  plump  little  body  ;  then  she  would  open  her  hand  and, 
bidding  it  a  tender  goodbye,  let  it  fly  away  in  the  sunshine.  Helen 
says,  in  speaking  of  her  early  education  :  **I  did  not  have  regu- 
lar lessons  then,  as  1  do  now.  I  just  learned  about  everything, 
about  flowers  and  trees,  how  they  absorbed  the  dew  and  sun- 
shine ;  about  animals,  their  names  and  all  their  secrets,  *  how  the 
beavers  built  their  lodges,  where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 
how  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly,  why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid.* 
Once  I  went  to  a  circus,  and  Teacher  described  to  me  the  wild 
animals  and  the  countries  where  they  live.  I  fed  the  elephants 
and  monkies  ;  I  patted  a  sleepy  lion  and  sat  on  a  camel's  back. 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  wild  animals,  and  approached 
them  without  fear  ;  for  they  seemed  to  me  a  part  of  the  great, 
beautiful  country  I, was  exploring."  The  vegetable-garden  and  her 
mother's  flower-g<n"den,  her  numerous  pets  and  the  domestic  ani- 
mals were  a  never-ending  source  of  instruction  and  enjoyment  to 
her;  and  in  thus  being  brought  in  close  touch  with  nature,  she  learned 
to  feel  as  if  every  little  blade  of  grass  had  a  history,  and  think  of 
every  bud  as  if  it  were  a  little  child,  and  knew  and  loved  her. 
1  did  not  attempt  to  make  these  lessons  in  zoology  and  botany 
formally  scientific.  I  introduced  them  early  in  her  education  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  her  observation,  furnishing  themes  for 
thought  and  to  fill  her  mind  with  beautiful  pictures  and  inspiring 
ideals.  Material  for  language-lessons,  knowledge  of  fadts  and 
greater  power  of  expression  were  ends  obtained  through  these 
lessons  ;  but  they  were  not  the  most  important  aims. 
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I  believe  every  child  has  hidden  away  somewhere  in  its  being 
noble  qualities  and  capacities  which  may  be  quickened  ^and  de- 
veloped if  we  go  about  it  in  the  right  way  ;  but  we  shall  never 
properly  develop  the  higher  natures  of  our  little  ones  while  we 
continue  to  fill  their  minds  with  the  so-called  rudiments.  Matli- 
ematics  will  never  make  them  loving,  nor  will  the  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  world  help  them  to  appreciate 
its  wondrous  beauties.  Let  us  lead  them,  then,  during  the  first 
years  they  are  intrusted  to  our  care,  to  find  their  greatest  pleas- 
ure in  Nature,  by  training  them  to  notice  everything  familiar  or 
strange  in  our  walks  with  them  through  the  fields,  the  woods, 
on  the  hill  tops,  or  by  the  sea-shore.  The  child  who  loves  and 
appreciates  the  wonders  of  the  out-door  world  will  never  have 
room  in  his  heart  for  the  mean  and  low.  Such  a  child  will  have 
risen  to  a  higher  plane,  and  in  a  wise  study  of  God's  laws  in 
Nature  he  will  ever  find  his  highest  joy. 

Books  have  played  a  very  important  part  in  Helen's  education. 
As  soon  as  she  had  learned  the  raised  letters  I  gave  her  books  to 
read,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  I  shall  be  able  to  make  you  un- 
derstand the  importance  and  advantage  that  books  have  been  to 
her  in  acquiring  a  command  of  idiomatic  English ;  the  advantage 
has  certainly  been  incalculable.  I  am  confident  that  the  ease  and 
fluency  with  which  she  uses  language  are  in  large  part  due  to 
the  fad  that  embossed  books  were  placed  in  her  hands  as  soon 
as  she  had  learned  the  letters.  She  has,  like  many  hearing  per- 
sons, a  natural  aptitude  for  comprehending  and  using  language 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  acquired.  I  think,  also,  much  of  the  flu- 
ency with  which  she  uses  language  is  due  to  the  fa£l  that  nearly 
every  impression  which  she  receives  comes  through  the  medium 
of  language.  But  after  due  allowance  has  been  given  to  Helen's 
natural  aptitude  for  acquiring  language,  and  from  the  advantage 
resulting  from  her  peculiar  environment,  I  think  that  we  shall  still 
find  that  the  constant  companionship  of  good  books  has  been 
of  supreme  importance  in  her  education.  It  may  be  true,  as 
some  claim,  that  language  cannot  express  to  us  much  beyond 
what  we  have  lived  and  experienced;  but  I  have  always  ob- 
served that  children  invariably  manifest  the  greatest  delight  in  the 
lofty  poetic  language,  which  we  are  too  ready  to  think  beyond 
their  comprehension.  "This  is  all  you  will  understand,"  said 
a  teacher  to  a  class   of  little  children,  closing   the  book  which 


she   had  been  reading  to  them.     **0h,    please  read  us  the  rest, 
even  if   we  don't    understand   it,"  they  pleaded,   delighted   with 
the  rythm.  and   the  beauty   which   they  felt,   even  if  they  could 
not   interpret.     In   speaking  of  what  books    have    been    to   her, 
Helen  says  :    *M  read  my  first  story  on  May-day,  and  ever  since 
books  and   I  have  been  loving  friends  and  inseparable  compan- 
ions.    They   have  made  a  bright  world   of  thought  and   beauty 
all  around   me  ;  they  have  been   my  faithful  teacher  in   all  that 
is  good  and  beautiful  ;  their  pages  have  carried  me  back  to  an- 
cient times,    and  shown   me   Egypt,    Greece,    Rome  ;   they  have 
introduced     me    to    kings,    heroes    and    gods ;    and    they    have 
revealed  to  me  great   thoughts,  great  deeds.     Is  it  strange  that 
I  love  them  ?"     It  is   not  necessary    that  a  child  should  under- 
stand  every   word   in   a   book  before  he  can  read  with  pleasure 
and  profit.     Indeed,  only  such  explanations  should  be  given   as 
are  really  essential.     Helen  drank  in  language  which   she  at  first 
could  not  understand,  and  it  remained  in  her  mind  until  needed, 
when   it    fitted   itself  naturally  and   easily  into  her   conversation 
and  compositions.     Thus  she  drew  her  vocabulary  from  the  best 
source, — standard    literature,   and    when  the  occasion   came    she 
was  able  to  use  it  without  effort.     Indeed  it  is  claimed  by  some 
that  she  reads  too  much,  that  a   great  deal  of  originative  foTce 
is  dissipated  in   the   enjoyment  of  books,  that  when   she  might 
see  and  say  things  for  herself,   she  sees  them  only  through  the 
eyes  of  others,  and  says  them  in  their  language;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  original  composition  without  some  mental  preparation 
in  the  way  of  conscientious  reading  is  an  impossibility.     She  has 
had  the  best  and  purest  models  in  language  constantly  presented 
to  her,  and   her  conversation   and   her  writings  are   unconscious 
reproductions  of  what  she  has  read.      Reading,  I  think,  should 
be   kept  independent  of  the  regular  school  exercises.      Children 
should   be  encouraged   to  read   for  the   pure  delight  of  it.     The 
attitude  of  the  child   toward   his  books  should   be  that  ot    un- 
conscious receptivity.     This  means  true  reading;  reading  not  only 
for  entertainment,  but  for  intelleftual  enrichment  and  enlargement. 
The  great  works  of  the  imagination  ought  to  become  a  part  of 
their  lives,  as  they  were  once  of  the  very  substance  of  the  men 
who   wrote  them.     It  is  trCie   that  the   more  sensitive  and   im- 
aginative   the    mind    is    that    receives    the    thought-pidures    and 
images  of  literature,  the   more  nicely  the  finest  lines  are  repro- 
duced.    Helen  has  the  vitality  of  feeling,  the  freshness  and  eager- 
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ness  of  interest,  and  the  spiritual  insight  which  proclaims  the 
artistic  temperament,  and  naturally  she  has  a  more  aftive  and 
intense  joy  in  life,  simply  as  life,  and  in  nature,  books  and 
people  than  less  gifted  mortals.  Her  mind  is  so  filled  with  the 
beautiful  thoughts  and  ideals  of  the  great  poets  that  nothing 
seems  commonplace  to  her;  for  her  imagination  colors  all  life 
with  its  own  rich  hues. 

SPEECH. 

It  was  three  years    from   the  time    when    Helen   began    to 
communicate  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet  that  she  received 
her    first    lesson    in    the  more   natural  and  universal   medium   of 
human  intercourse — oral  language.     She  had  become  very  profi- 
cient in   the  use    of  the  manual  alphabet    which    was  her  only 
means  of    intercourse  with  the  outside  world  ;    through   it  she 
had  acquired  a  vocabulary  which  enabled  her  to  converse  freely, 
read  intelligently,  and  write  with  comparative  ease  and   correft- 
ness.      Nevertheless,  the    impulse   to    utter   audible   sounds    was 
strong  within  her,   and    the  constant  efforts    which   I   made  to 
repress  this  instinftive  tendency,  which   1  feared   in  time  ^ould 
become  unpleasant,  were  of  no  avail.     1  made  no  effort  to  teach 
her  to  speak,  because  1  regarded  her  inability  to  watch  the  lips 
of  others  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle   in  the  way  of  her  ac- 
quiring oral  language.     But  she  gradually  became  conscious  that 
her  way  of  communicating  with  others  was  different  from  that 
used  by  those  around  her,  and  one  day  her  thoughts  found  ex- 
pression  in  the  following  questions.     **How  do  the   blind  girls 
know  what  to  say  with  their  mouths  ?    Why  do  you  not  teach 
me  to  talk  like  them  ?    Do  deaf  children   ever  learn  to  speak  ?' 
1  explained  to  her  that  some  deaf  children  were  taught  to  speak, 
but   that  they    could   see   their   teachers'   mouths,   and  that  that 
was  a  very  great  assistance  to  them.     But  she  interrupted   me 
to  say  she  was  very  sure  she  could  feel   my   mouth  very   well. 
Soon  after  this  conversation  a  lady  came  to  see  her,    and   told 
her  about  the  deaf  and  blind  Norwegian  child,  Ragnhild   Kaata, 
who  had  been  taught  to  speak,  and  understand  what  her  teacher 
said  to  her  by  touching  his  lips  with   her  fingers.     Helen's  joy 
over  this  good  news  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.     She 
at  once  resolved  to  learn   to  speak,  and   from  that  day  to  this 
she  has  never  wavered  in  that  resolution.     She  began  immedi- 
ately   to  make  sounds    which  she  called   speaking,    and   I  saw 
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the  necessity  of  correft  instruction,  since  her  heart  was  set 
upon  learning  to  talk,  and,  feeling  my  own  utter  incompe- 
tence to  teach  her,  never  having  given  the  subjeft  of  articula- 
tion a  moment's  study  or  thought,  I  went  with  my  pupil,  for 
advice  and  assistance,  to  Miss  Sarah  Fuller.  Miss  Fuller  was 
delighted  with  Helen's  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  and  at  once 
commenced  to  teach  her.  In  a  few  lessons  she  learned  nearly 
all  of  the  English  sounds,  and  in  less  than  a  month  she  was 
able  to  articulate  a  great  many  words  distinflly.  She  was  not 
content  from  the  first  to  be  drilled  in  single  sounds;  but  was 
impatient  to  pronounce  words  and  sentences.  The  length  of  the 
word  or  the  difficulty  of  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  never 
seemed  to  discourage  her.  But,  with  all  her  eagerness  and  in- 
telligence, learning  to  speak  taxed  her  powers  to  the  utmost. 
There  is,  however,  always  a  certain  exhilaration  in  fighting 
against  difficulties  and  in  surmounting  obstacles;  struggle,  how- 
ever arduous  and  painful,  has  an  element  of  inspiration.  There 
is  a  satisfaftion  of  seeing  from  day  to  day,  or  perhaps  from  hour 
to  hour,  the  evidence  of  growing  mastery  and  the  possibility  of 
final  success.  And  Helen's  success  has  been  more  complete  and 
inspiring  than  any  of  her  friends  dreamed  or  expefted,  and  the 
child's  own  delight  in  being  able  to  utter  her  thoughts  in  living 
and  distinft  speech  is  shared  by  all  who  witness  her  pleasure 
when  told  by  strangers  that  they  understand  her. 

I  have  been  asked  a  great  many  times  whether  I  think  Helen 
will  ever  speak  naturally  ;  that  is,  as  other  people  speak.  1  am 
hardly  prepared  to  decide  that  question,  or  even  give  an  opinion 
regarding  it.  I  believe  that  1  have  hardly  begun  yet  to  know 
what  is  possible.  I  have  not  given  the  subjeA  all  the  time,  and 
study  and  thought  which  it  requires,  and  which  1  intend  to  give 
it  in  the  near  future.  Teachers  of  the  deaf  often  express  surprise 
that  Helen's  speech  is  as  good  as  it  is  when  she  has  not  received 
any  regular  instruction  in  speech  since  the  first  few  lessons  given 
her  by  Miss  Fuller.  I  can  only  say  in  reply,  ''This  is  due  to 
habitual  imitation  and  practice!  praftice!  praftice!"  Nature  has 
determined  how  the  child  shall  learn  to  speak,  and  all  we  can  do 
is  to  aid  him  in  the  simplest,  easiest  way  possible,  by  encouraging 
him  to  observe  and  imitate  the  slightest  vibrations  resulting  from 
articulation. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  to  what  stage 
Helen  has  attained  in  her  education  at  the  present  time.  During 
the  past  year  she  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of 
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Arithmetic  ;  but  Latin,  History,  Literature,  and  Geography  are  her 
favorite  studies,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that  very  few  boys  and 
girls  of  her  age  have  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects than  my  pupil.  In  these  studies  she  is  greatly  assisted  by 
her  vivid  imagination,  which  translates  words  into  images  and 
sentences  into  piftures.  The  following  passage  from  her  diary 
indicates  more  clearly  and  forcibly  than  any  words  of  mine  tould 
do,  Helen's  attitude  toward   her  studies,  and   shows  that  she  is 

• 

eager  and  as  enthusiastic  in  her  pursuit  of  knowledge  now  as  she 
was  six  years  ago  : — 

"Dear  Diary:  To-day  is  the  thirteenth  or  October,  1893,  and  I  have  some 
pleasant  news  for  you.  My  studies  began  to-day,  and  I  am  very,  very  glad.  I  study 
Arithmetic,  Latin,  History,  Geography,  and  Literature.  1  am  glad  because  I  want  to 
learn  more  and  more  about  everything  in  this  beautiful,  wonderful  world.  Every  day  I 
find  how  little  I  know  ;  for  I  catch  glimpses  on  all  sides  of  treasures  of  history,  lan- 
guid:-, and  sciencs. — a  beautiful  world  of  knowledge, — and  1  long  to  see  everything, 
know  everything,  and  learn  everything.  I  do  not  feel  discouraged  when  I  think  how 
much  1  have  to  learn,  because  I  know  the  dear  God  has  given  me  an  eternity  in  which 
to  learn  it. 

'•  I  used  to  say  I  did  not  like  Arithmetic  very  well,  but  now  I  have  changed  my 
mind  :  for  I  see  what  a  good,  useful  study  it  is.  It  helps  me  to  think  clearly  and  logic- 
ally and  strengthens  my  mind  in  many  ways.  1  try  to  be  very  calm  and  patient  now 
when  the  examples  seem  very  hard,  but  sometimes  in  spite  of  my  great  effort  to  keep 
my  mind  in  the  right  place,  it  will  flutter  like  a  little  bird  in  a  cage  and  try  to  escape  into 
the  pleasant  sunshine  ;  for  nice  and  useful  as  Arithmetic  is,  it  is  not  as  interesting  as  a 
beautiful  poem  or  a  lovely  story. 

"  Latin  is  a  very  beautiful  language,  and  I  hope  1  shall  be  able  to  speak  and  read 
much  of  it  when  1  go  home  next  Spring.  Already  I  begin  to  feel  better  acquainted  with 
the  grand  old  heroes  of  Rome,  since  I  know  a  little  of  the  language  in  which  they 
thought  and  talked,  so  long  ago. 

"  I  love  Literature  and  History  too,  because  they  teach  me  about  the  great  things 
that  have  been  thought,  and  dreamed  and  achieved  in  the  world,  and  help  me  to  under- 
stand '  how  the  law  of  good  worketh  incessantly,  without  halting,  without  rest ;  plant- 
ing seeds  of  knowledge  here,  through  earth  to  ripen,  through  Heaven  to  endure.'" 

But  it  is  Helen's  loving  and  sympathetic  heart  rather  than  her 
bright  intellect  which  endears  her  to  everybody  with  whom  she 
comes  in  contaft.  She  impresses  me  every  day  as  being  the  hap- 
piest child  in  the  world,  and  so  it  is  a  special  privilege  to  be  with 
her.  The  spirit  of  love  and  joyousness  seems  never  to  leave  her. 
May  it  ever  be  so.  It  is  beautiful  to  think  of  a  nature  so  gentle, 
pure  and  loving  as  hers  ;  it  is  pleasant  also  to  think  she  will  ever 
see  only  the  best  side  of  every  human  being,  while  near  her  the 
roughest  man  is  all  gentleness,  all  pity.  Not  for  the  world  would 
he  have  her  know  that  he  is  aught  but  good  and  kind  to 
everyone.  So  we  see,  pathetic  as  Helen's  life  must  always  seem 
to  those  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  sight  and  hearing,  that  it  is 
yet  full  of  brightness  and  cheer  and  courage  and  hope. 
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IMPROVEMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 

HEARING. 


Speech  is  the  expression  of  feeling,  and  feeling  is  best  aroused 
through  the  hearing.  Impressions  conveyed  by  the  other  senses, 
though  serving  excellently  as  substitutes,  can  never  atone  fully 
for  the  loss  in  this  direftion.  Here  is  a  means  of  cultivation 
from  which  the  totally  deaf  are  cut  oflF. 

The  normal  infant's  first  outcry  of  pleasure  when  affeded  by 
music  or  other  sounds  marks  a  distinft  step  in  brain  develop- 
ment. A  connexion  is  thus  established  between  hearing  and  the 
organs  of  articulation.  Before  any  attempt  is  made  to  repeat 
what  is  heard,  there  is  a  long  interval,  during  which,  without 
conscious  effort  various  sounds  are  memorized.  From  this  store- 
house paths  are  formed  to  the  organs  of  speech,  prompting 
imitations ;  later  there  occurs  a  decided  advance  in  mental  devel- 
opment, which  is  the  ability  to  seleft  and  arrange  words  in 
various  orders  to  express  thoughts.  All  these  operations  employ 
aftivities  wholly  lacking  in  the  mind  of  a  totally  deaf  child. 
With  him,  the  slow  process  of  obtaining  language  by  the  eye 
alone,  appeals  to  the  intelled  and  through  the  intellect  to  the 
feelings;  he  must  make  a  conscious  eflfort  to  receive  a  cold  im- 
pression, and  misses  the  inestimable  blessing  of  being  subjed  to 
outside  influences  touching  him  diredly.  In  other  words,  in  the 
deaf  child  certain  portions  of  the  brain  lie  dormant  whose  office 
is  to  give  natural  speech,  and  to  arouse  the  aflfedions.  The  num- 
ber of  totally  deaf  is  limited,  however,  compared  to  the  many 
presenting  various  degrees  of  hearing  and  various  defefts  of 
speech.  Those  who  have  fundional  ear  difficulties  repeat  sounds 
accurately  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  receive  them  correftly; 
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some  hear  low  tones  and  not  high,  others  high  and  not  low, 
and  all  at  widely  differing  ranges.  Another  phase  is  found  in 
the  child  who  hears  the  sound  but  has  no  memory  for  it;  in 
his  case  the  path  of  impression  finds  no  hindrance  in  the  ear, 
but   in   the   brain,   and  the  result  is  a   retarded    development  of 


speech.  Others  are  unable  to  give  the  right  stimulus  to  the  or- 
gans of  articulation,  as  shown  in  the  many  varieties  of  defective 
utterance,  lisping,  thick  tongued,  heavy  speech,  and  the  more 
serious  forms,  stuttering  and  stammering.  A  much  larger  class 
of  children  suflFer  from  certain  slow  processes  by  which  the  length 
of  time  requisite  for  impressions  to  be  conveyed  along  the  inter- 
central  paths,  is  so  prolonged  that  the  individual  is  considered 
dull,  stupid,  or  obstinate.  Undoubtedly  every  teacher  of  the  deaf 
feels  a  wish  to  make  use  of  any  degree  of  hearing  possessed 
by  a  pupil  and  yet  some  think  the  outlay  of  time  and  effort  are 
not  compensated  by  the  results  obtained.  Praftical  returns  seem 
small.  When  so  much  has  to  be  done  in  every  direftion  for 
our  pupil,  they  ask,  is  it  wise  to  use  hours  for  what  may  yield 
so  little.^ 

Let  us  consider  the  subjeft  with  care.  In  the  normal  child 
the  hereditary  tendency  to  aftion  between  the  ear  and  a  speech- 
center  has  full  play;  he  receives  impressions  through  hearing 
and  repeats  them  readily.  There  is  no  such  prompt  aftion  be- 
tween his  eye  and  his  organs  of  articulation.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  imitate  a  position  formed  silently  by  the  latter 
than  it  is  for  him  to  hold  down  three  fingers  and  raise  the  little 
one  without  help  from  his  other  hand.  Any  one  who  has 
watched  his  early  attempt  to  perform  that  feat  will  recall  the 
awkwardness  and  failure,  and  yet  would  not  advise  giving  up 
the  eflfort  as  fruitless.  The  child  is  assisted  by  means  of  sim- 
ple exercises,  encouraged  to  exert  himself,  and  finally  has  his 
fingers  under  control.  The  quick  ear  conveys  innumerable  mes- 
sages to  the  little  brain  and  speech  is  obtained  thereby.  The 
teacher  deals  with  the  other  senses.  The  eye  is  trained  to  de- 
tect diflferences  in  colors  and  shapes,  to  read  the  printed  page 
and  script;  the  hands  are  taught  to  delineate  with  the  pencil 
and  brush  the  forms  perceived  by  the  sight,  and  gain  in  dexter- 
ous use  of  various  implements,  as  the  needle  and  saw,  the  ham- 
mer and  ball,  the  keys  of  the  piano  and  the  lawn  tennis  racquet. 
Confidence  is  felt  from  the  first  that  the  child  will  learn  to  bal- 
ance himself  in  walking  and  running,  jumping  and  swimming, 
no  matter  how  feeble  his  early  efforts.  No  one  waits  for  him 
to  tell  us  he  feels  he  may  succeed  in  these  accomplishments. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  wait  for  him  to  show  us  he  can  perceive 
sounds.  If  he  does  not  find  out  the  faft  for  himself  or  if  he 
does  so  imperfedly,  should  we  not  assist  him    in  this  direftion. 


as  we  do  in  seeing  and  in  other  ways  ?  When  we  realize  the 
faft  that  hearing  requires  wonderfully  intricate  workings  of  the 
brain  slowly  brought  into  adion  during  many  months  and  even 
years  of  the  normal  child's  life,  that  it  leads  to  the  easy,  natural 
acquiring  of  language  upon  which  all  future  development  de- 
pends, that  its,  moral  effed  is  so  great  as  to  make  use  of  the 
word  hearing  synonymous  with  Obedience,  are  we  doing  for  our 
pupils  all  that  we  should  if  we  fail  to  help  them  in  the  use  of 
this  sense?  Can  we  help  them  unless  we  carefully  study  the 
mental  operations  of  the  normal  child  during  the  time  in  which 
it  is  acquiring  speech  ?  Should  we  not  strive  to  stimulate  the 
dormant  portions  of  the  brain,  thereby  producing  a  somewhat 
even  mental  development,  instead  of  considering  the  more  or  less 
praftical  use  the  child  may  make  of  his  hearing,  as  the  criterion 
of  success  ? 

It  may  be  useful  to  touch  more  fully  upon  the  various  kinds 
of  deafness :  First,  that  which  is  due  to  functional  disability  of 
the  ear.  This  may  be  serious  enough  to  cause  complete  absence 
of  hearing,  or  so  slight  as  to  be  little  noticed  except  by  the  in- 
dividual himself;  between  these  are  many  degrees.  Every  one 
knows  among  his  acquaintances  persons  who  are  suflFering  from 
a  sudden  or  progressive  deafness,  dating  from  a  disease  such  as 
scarlet  fever,  or  from  a  succession  of  severe  colds  of  a  catarrha 
nature.  We  call  them  hard-of-hearing  people.  They  have  learned 
to  speak  in  the  normal  manner,  and  by  that  means  have  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  strufture  of  the  language,  and  are  per- 
fectly familiar  with  linguistic  sounds.  In  consequence  they  can 
make  intelligent  use  of  the  amount  of  hearing  they  retain.  Such 
persons  can  be  assisted  by  means  of  a  conversational  tube  or 
hearing  trumpet.  Street  noises  and  the  rumble  of  a  railroad  train 
'increase  hearing  power  in  many  cases.  The  pleasure  arising 
from  the  use  of  these  mechanical  aids  is  oftentimes  great  enough 
to  cause  changes  in  habits  and  tastes. 

Let  us  emphasize  the  fact  that  all  impressions  conveyed 
through  diseased  ears,  in  adults,  can  be  made  use  of  direftly. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  all  children  who  had  hearing  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  speak  at' the  normal  age. 

All  the  complex  nervous  mechanism  necessary  for  articulate 
speecl)  obtained  in  the  natural  manner,  has  been  set  in  motion; 
the  only  hindrance  is  the  more  or  less  inability  of  the  organ  of 
hearing  to  perform  its  duty. 


If,  however,  the  impaired  usefulness  of  the  ear  should  be 
present  in  a  marked  degree  in  very  early  childhood,  it  would 
render  impossible  the  months  of  listening  without  conscious 
effort,  by  which  the  speech  faculty  is  developed  in  the  normal 
human  being.  We  have  then  an  instance  in  which  the  child 
receives  sound  impressions  imperfeftly,  and  from  the  faft  that 
he  has  never  known  them  otherwise  he  cannot  make  use  of  his 
ability  though  it  be  of  the  same  degree  possessed  by  the  hard- 
of-hearing  adult.  He  is  utterly  unaware  of  its  possibilities.  He 
is  to  all  practical  purposes  extremely  deaf.  Without  special  in- 
struftion  through  the  eye  he  remains  mute.  While  we  believe 
the  importance  of  articulation  and  speech-reading  cannot  be 
overestimated,  we  should  not  forget  that  all  the  operations  of 
the  normal  human  being  are  attained  by  very  different  pro- 
cesses. Just  as  the  teacher  trains  the  hand  in  the  mysteries  of 
writing,  he  should  be  prepared  to  educate  to  some  degree  a 
given  amount  of  hearing. 

Our  duty  would  seem  to  be  to  carry  out  nature's  method 
of  teaching  the  child  to  hear.  Whatever  mechanical  aid  proves 
beneficial  should  be  employed,  and  all  that  is  done  in  this  di- 
rection is  rightfully  called  a  means  of  improving  the  hearing. 
Now  let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question,  why  we  should  consider 
deafness  always  due  to  an  impaired  condition  of  the  ear,  or  of 
the  auditory  nerve  .^ 

Suppose  an  instance,  so  common  in  our  experience,  of  a 
child  presenting  no  history  of  ear  trouble,  the  cause  of  whose 
deafness  is  a  mystery.  Why  should  we  rest  easy  in  the  belief 
that  the  difficulty  is  solely  within  the  organ  of  hearing;  that  it 
is  a  case  of  malformation  or  arrested  development  ?  Presuming 
the  middle  ear  and  auditory  nerve  to  be  able  to  perform  their 
funftions  and  there  exists  a  dormant  condition  of  the  portion  of 
the  brain  whose  duty  it  is  to  aft  with  them,  the  consciousness 
is  not  reached.  The  child  does  not  know  what  sound  is.  He 
is  as  completely  beyond  its  influence  as  we  are  unmindful  of  the 
striking  of  a  clock  or  of  some  other  noise,  when  deep  in  a 
** brown  study."  Here  is  a  serious  defeft  in  the  perceptive  func- 
tions of  the  brain.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  educative  means 
are  helpful  in  arousing  some  degree  of  activity  in  these  cases. 
Instrumental  aids  are  not  of  value.  Great  volumes  of  sound 
must  be  avoided  or  else  there  is  a  shock  and  confusion  with 
utter  inability  to   distinguish    differences.     Noise    is    a  source  of 
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annoyance.  The  instruftion  by  ear  should  be  entirely  unaided  by 
the  eye  to  follow  nature's  plan,  if  vision  and  hearing  are  al- 
lowed to  work  together  there  is  no  memory  for  sound  formed, 
but  merely  another  appeal  made  to  such  impression?  as  have 
been  obtained  through  the  eye;  the  results  are  the  pupil  retains 
any  peculiarity  he  may  have  acquired,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
tension  of  the  organs  of  articulation  due  to  long  enforced  atten- 
tion upon  them,  while  he  can  seldom  understand  a  new  word 
unless  he  sees  it  on  the  lips  first.  Instruction  which  compels 
the  hearing  to  rely  upon  its  single  eflforts  gives,  in  time,  the 
power  to  appreciate  the  various  elements  of  the  language;  and 
as  all  words  are  but  arrangements  of  some  few  of  these  same 
elements,    new  ones  can   be  repeated  as   readily  as  familiar  ones. 

This  kind  of  instruftion  assists  development  of  hearing.  It 
is  slower  and  entirely  different  from  the  education  of  that  which 
has  become  impaired  by  organic  disease  and  is  already  known 
and  appreciated  by  the  individual.  Various  sounds  are  recog- 
nized and  enjoyed  before  the  human  voice  is  noticed  ;  the  power 
to  determine  the  source  of  these  sounds  grows  by  constant  prac- 
tice ;  words  are  heard  when  spoken  near  the  ear,  their  famil- 
iarity admitting  of  longer  distance  later;  a  memorizing  of  these 
words  finally  takes  place  and  even  after  the  child  can  hear  and 
repeat  there  is  a  noticeable  slowness  in  the  process. 

Then  follows  the  ability  to  remember  several  words  and  to 
repeat  them  .in  the  order  in  which  they  were  heard.  Later,  a 
complete  sentence  is  appreciated  and  an  answer  or  reply  of  some 
kind  promptly  given.  It  is  evident  that  reasoning  from  (a£ts 
obtained  through  the  hearing  is  much  slower  in  these  children, 
for  a  time,  than  is  the  case  when  the  information  is  received 
by  them  through  speech-reading,  thereby  proving  new  paths  are 
opened. 

This  improvement  of  hearing  refers  to  relief  from  functional 
difficulty  and  development  of  hearing  to  special  mental  discipline. 
In  the  cases  of  functional  disability,  as  previously  mentioned, 
a  gain  is  perceptible  much  sooner  than  in  the  instances  of  lack 
of  perception.  There  is  also  much  more  slowness  in  the 
prompting  of  the  organs  of  speech  when  the  latter  exists; 
such  slowness  as  to  make  the  praftical  use  of  the  hearing 
perhaps  small.  Yet  all  must  be  willing  to  admit  that  a  little 
hearing  is  better  than   none.      The    children's   minds  have  been 
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opened  to  some  of  the  beauties  of  sound,  and  words  express- 
ive of  such  ideas  have  assumed  a  diflferent  meaning.  I  am 
not  urging  too  much  dependence  upon  this  power  of  hearing; 
but  rather  the  great  importance  of  cultivating  every  sense.  A 
parallel  is  found  in  those  individuals  who  were  born  blind 
and  have  been  relieved  by  operations;  careful  reports  of  such 
cases  are  very  explicit  regarding  the  inability  of  the  patients  to 
make  use  of  their  new  power  for  a  while.  They  were  taught 
to  see.     Let  the  deaf  be  taught  to  hear. 

Why  should  the  deaf,  however,  be  the  only  ones  to  receive 
this  special  instruction  ?  We  realize  there  are  cases  of  retarded 
development  of  speech  followed  by  small  ability  to  form  sentences 
and  diflferent  kinds  of  defeftive  speech.  These  children  are  not 
feeble-minded;  indeed,  the  feeble-minded  often  chatter  like  mag- 
pies. We  are  surrounded  by  persons  who  are  slow  in  percep- 
tion of  sound.  Halting  speech  is  common.  In  the  schools  are 
many  pupils  considered  dull  and  stupid  in  certain  directions,  but 
showing  an  aptitude  for  work  on  other  lines  that  require  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  faculties.  Why  are  they  dull  ?  Because  what  the 
teacher  says  reaches  their  consciousness  an  interval  after  she  has 
spoken;  slow  in  hearing,  they  are  in  consequence,  slow  in  re- 
plying. They  are  embarrassed  easily;  they  forget  what  they 
were  going  to  say,  or  fail  in  power  to  make  the  vocal  organs 
obedient  servants  to  their  wills.  Many  a  child  is  considered  stupid 
who  is  suflFering  from  some  defeft  in  hearing.  Extreme  cases 
are  those  in  whom  is  developed  what  a  London  medical  journal 
has  .termed  '*  pathological  language."  Certain  portions  of  the 
organs  of  speech  are  helpless,  an  eflFort  is  made  by  others  to  do 
double  duty,  and  the  result  is  a  word  utterly  foreign  in  sound 
to  that  which  has  been  heard.  Careful  analysis  of  the  difficulty 
shows  the  teacher  that  it  is  due  to  a  hindrance  to  the  orderly 
growth  of  the  speech  faculty.  By  recognizing  this  foft  and 
applying  the  remedy,  I  have  enabled  the  individuals  to  gain  in 
quickness  of  perception  and  fluency  of  utterance.  In  smooth 
and  ready  speech  there  is  a  means  of  mental  development  ob- 
tainable in  no  other  way;  the  stammerer  knows  this  to  his 
sorrow.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  articulative  exer- 
cises have  a  beneficial  eflFeft  upon  all  the  nerves,  making  them 
more  expressive  agents   of  the  mind. 


The    effort  to  open  an  apparently   sealed    avenue    of   com 
munication  to  the  brain  of  the  deaf  child,  outlines  certain  educa 
tive  processes  by  which  the  dull  are  stimulated,  and  the  speech 
sufferers  relieved.     In  short,  I  urge  that  hearing  receive  the  special 
attention   it  deserves. 
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A  few  weeks  ago  the  President  of  this  Association  visited 
the  Northern  New  York  Institution.  At  that  time  we  were  about 
to  send  out  a  Syllabus  of  a  work  which  we  hope  may  be  of 
some  help  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak.  Dr. 
Gillett  suggested  that  it  be  brought  to  you  at  this  time,  so  I 
will  endeavor  to  explain  its  use. 

Not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  work  we  were  doing — the 
pupils  seemed  so  dependent  for  the  pronunciation  of  each  new 
word — I  began  to  look  about  for  a  remedy. 

When  hearing  people  wish  to  know  the  pronunciation  of 
a  word  they  refer  to  a  diftionary.  Why  not  the  deaf?  In  re- 
ferring to  a  didionary,  and  having  forgotten  the  sound  of  the 
vowel,  as  represented  by  the  diacritical  mark,  we  look  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  and  there  find  some  common  word  con- 
taining the  sound,  and  can  then  place  the  sound  in  the  first 
word.  This  Manual  is  intended  to  aid  the  deaf  in  doing  what 
the  hearing  can   do  for  themselves. 

With  this  obje(it  in  view,  and  wishing  to  make  the  work 
as  simple  as  possible,   this  Manual   has  been  prepared. 

The  principal  sounds,  that  is,  the  long  and  short  sounds  of 
the  vowels,  also  a  ascending  and  descending,  as  we  may  call 
them,  and  the  principal  consonants  are  taught  to  the  pupils.  All 
other  sounds  are  considered  as  eqXiivalent  to  some  one  of  these. 

The  first  and  second  pages  contain  a  list  of  words  in  which 
all  the  vowel  sounds  used  in  the  Manual  are  represented. 

On  the  third  and -fourth  pages  the  vowels  are  classified  as 
front,  back,  middle  and  combined.  These  are  so  called  from  the 
parts  of  the  mouth    principally  concerned  in  their  formation. 

The  front  vowels  consist  of  e,  i,  a,  e,  a.  All  letters  found  in 
the  same  line  with  any  one  of  these  are  considered  equivalent 
to  the  first  or  principal  sound.  Not  that  the  sound  is  alway$ 
exadly  the  same,  but  the  difference  is  so  slight  that  few  would 
distinguish  it. 
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The  back  vowels  oo,   So,    6,  a,  a,  6,  with  their  equivalents, 
are  next  given,  then   the  middle  vowels  consisting  of  u  and  the 
combination   Or. 

At  the  end  of  each  line  is  a  word,  easy  to  articulate,  con- 
taining the  sound  represented   by  the  letter  preceding  it. 

Following  these  are  the  vowels,  or  combinations,  that  we 
have  classified  as  combined,  for,  when  analyzed,  they  are  found 
to  contain  more  than  one  sound.  First  we  have  i  represented  by 
ae,  then  ou  ow,  which,  if  not  diacritically  marked,  equal  in  sound 
iioo.  Next  oi  and  oy  represented  by  al,  and  last  u,  with  its  equiv- 
alents, as  loo. 

You  will  also  find  a  few  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages, 
a.  This  sound  is  between  a  and  a,  usually  a.  It  is  not  so- 
open  and  prolonged  as  a,  neither  is  it  exaftly  the  .same  as  a, 
but  if  we  can  succeed  in  getting  our  pupils  to  pronounce  a  word 
containing  this  sound,  and  they  give  a  clear  a,  I  think  no  one 
will  have  any  difficulty  in  understanding  them. 

Ee=e.  In  the  word  been  some  authorities  give  the  pronun- 
ciation as  ben,  others  as  bin.  With  this  exception,  I  think  you 
will  find  no  word  in  Webster's  International y  from  which  this  Man- 
ual is  compiled,  in  which  ee  is  not  equivalent  to  e  unless  otherwise 
marked  as  in  soiree  where  it  is  given  as  swara,  or  in  inee  pro- 
nounced ena.  There  may  be  two  or  three  others,  but  the  excep- 
tions are  such  I  think  we  may  say  that  the  rule  will  hold  good. 
We  have  previously  referred  to  ou  and  ow.  E  final  is  silent 
except  in  words  of  two  or  three  letters,  such  as  he,  she,  we, 
be,  the,  and  a  few  others. 

Gh  following  i  is  silent.  Since  this  Syllabus  was  printed,  it 
has  been  found  that  gh  when  combined  with  t  is  never  sounded. 

And  now,  a  few  words  about  a.  This  sound  occurs  only 
before  r.  Common  usage  makes  it  that  of  i\  with  a  slight  pro- 
longation caused  by  the  organs  taking  position  to  sound  the 
following  r. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  pages  the  consonants  are  classifieji  as 
lip,  tip,  top  and  back. 

Under  the  first,  those  formed  by  the  lips,  we  find  p,  b,  m, 
f,  V.  In  the  same  line  with  f  you  will  find  ph,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  f.  Next  we  have  those  formed  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
t,  d,  n,  I,  r,  s,  z  and  th  vocal  and  non-vocal,  with  kn  and  pn  as 
equivalent  to  n,  wr  to  r,  ^  to  s,  and  §  to  z.  Then  follow  the 
sounds  formed  with  the  top  of  the  tongue,  sh,  ch,  j,  zh,  h.     Here 
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we  have  ^h  equivalent  to  sh,  tch  to  ch,  and  g  and  dg  to  j.  And 
last,  these  formed  with  the  back  of  the  tongue,  k,  g,  ng,  x,  qu, 
with  c,  ch  and  ck  equivalent  to  k. 

Perhaps  a  note  should  have  been  given  in  regard  to  pn  and 
kn.  When  p  and  n,  or  k  and  n,  are  together  in  a  syllable,  we 
have  only  the  sound  of  n,  but  in  such  words  as  blankness,  hack- 
ney, cheapness  and  crapnel  both  sounds  are  given.  The  same 
is  true  of  ck. 

You  will  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  page  that  c  equals 
k  before  a,   o,   or  u,   and  that  it  equals  s  before  e,   i,  or  y. 

You  will  see  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  assist  the  deaf 
in  the  formation  of  any  sound,  but,  having  acquired  the  ability  to 
give  correft  sound,  this  Manual  represents  which  sound  is  to  be 
given,  and  gives  the  deaf  the  same  help  in  pronunciation  as  any 
hearing  person  has. 

These  marks  can  all  be  represented  to  pupils  with  the  man- 
ual alphabet  and  a  few  sounds  indicative  of  the  diacritical  marks. 
We  will  first  speak  of  the  vowels.  Long  sounds  are  repre- 
sented by  moving  the  hand  from  left  to  right,  as  we  are  form- 
ing the  letter,  short  sounds  by  a  short  curved  line,  a  ascending 
by  slightly  raising  the  hand,  and  a  descending  by  inverting  and 
lowering  it. 

With  the  consonants,  we  have  c  equivalent  to  s,  which  is 
represented  by  moving  the  fingers  in  the  form  of  a  cedilla  im- 
mediately after  forming  the  letter,  s  equivalent  to  z  by  the  mark 
as  used  in  the  dictionary,  c  to  k  by  placing  the  first  finger  of 
the  right  hand  against  the  letter  when  formed  by  the  left  hand, 
and  g  and  dg,   equalling  j,  by  a  dot  above. 

If  you  wish  to  represent  any  letter  to  the  pupils  as  it  is 
diacritically  marked,  and  not  as  its  equivalent  is  marked,  it  can 
be  done  by  representing  the  mark  as  given  in   the  didionary. 

Placing  the  hand  under  the  chin  denotes  voice,  and  the 
finger  placed  upon  the  nose  shows  that  a  nasal  sound  is  wanted. 

The  Manual,  when  complete,  will  be  published  in  book 
form.  Other  equivalents,  or  notes,  also  as  complete  notes  of 
explanation  as  can  be  given,  will  be  added  to  what  you  now 
have. 
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THE  HIGHER  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF. 


The  in^trudion  of  the  deaf  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
themes  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  scholar,  the  philan- 
thropist, or  Christian.  We  know  of  none  more  worthy  of  their 
learning,  love,  or  devotion.  The  teacher  who  engages  in  the 
work  of  their  instruction  should  be  a  scholar,  .a  philanthropist 
and  a  Christian  in  the  fullest  import  of  these  words.  He  can 
find  no  nobler  field  for  their  exercise  or  use. 

So  constant  is  the  demand  upon  the  teacher's  learning,  pa- 
tience, and  benevolence  that  those  who  enter  the  work  with  the 
desire  to  benefit  their  unfortunate  pupils  are  ennobled  by  it.  In 
proof  of  this  statement,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  illustrious 
names  of  De  L'Epee,  Sicard,  Heinecke,  Gallaudet,  and  their  distin- 
guished successors,  who,  to-day,  are  laboring  to  carry  forward  the 
work  committed  to  their  hands  by  their  immortal  predecessors. 

You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  work  to  make  a  re- 
hearsal of  its  duties  or  difficulties  necessary.  These  are  so  great 
that  only  the  most  careful,  plodding,  and  painstaking  can  hope 
for  any  measure  of  success  in  it.  The  loss  of  hearing  presents 
a  formidable  barrier  to  access  to  the  mind,  but  not  an  insuper- 
able one.  With  proper  methods  and  favorable  conditions,  and 
with  untiring  diligence  on  the  part  of  instructors  and  friends, 
the  deaf  may  become  as  well  educated  as  any  persons  of  like 
capacity  and  intelligence.  When  this  is  not  attained,  the  blame 
should  not  be  placed  upon  the  pupil,  as  is  too  often  the  custom, 
but  upon  wrong  methods  and  unfavorable  conditions. 

When  right  methods  have  been  sought  out  and  applied, 
and  unfavorable  conditions  have  been  remedied,  the  education  of 
the  deaf  will  be  carried  higher  and  the  results  will  be  far  morfe 
satisfactory  than  they  are  at  present.  The  discovery  and  applica- 
tion of  right  methods  and  the  removal  of  unfavorable  conditions 
should  be  the  purpose  of  every  friend  of  the  deaf— not  the  pres- 
ervation   of    old    systems  and  pradice  of  instruction.     Whatever 
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is  possible  should  be  done  for  them,  regardless  of  expense.  It 
is  their  right  as  human  beings.  Self-sacrificing  men  and  women 
stand  ready  to  devote  their  lives  to  their  service  in  the  interest 
of  humanity. 

Although  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  has  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  may  be  considered  grounded  upon  well  estab- 
lished principles,  still  much  remains  to  be  done  to  complete  the 
superstructure.  Results  are  not  satisfactory.  Every  earnest  friend 
of  the  deaf,  when  he  contemplates  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  compares  it  with  what  remains  to  be  done,  deplores  its 
littleness  and  insignificancy. 

Hence  the  unrest  which  is  so  prevalent  in  all  our  institu- 
tions, no  matter  what  be  the  method  of  instruction.  All  feel  the 
necessity  for  greater  earnestness,  greater  zeal,  and  greater  efforts 
for  the  accomplishment  of  nobler,  grander,  and  more  satisfactory 
work  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  that  they  may  attain  higher 
moral  and  social  conditions.  It  is  not  enough  to  refine  and 
elevate  their  minds,  and  give  them  noble  hopes  and  aspirations 
without  placing  within  their  reach  the  means  of  their  gratifica- 
tion, or  making  their  education  an  aid  to  the  realization  of  their 
mental  and   physical   wants. 

An  education  that  does  not  contribute  to  this  end  is  the 
cruelest  mockery,  and  is  to  blame  for  the  disorder,  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  unhappiness  so  prevalent  in  every  condition  of  life. 
Our  system  of  education  has  created  in  our  people  wants  and 
desires  for  the  attainment  of  which  modern  society  oflFers  meager 
opportunities.  These  wants  and  desires  are  the  natural  out- 
growth of  universal  education,  and  are  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  educated  men  and  women,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  most  oi 
them.  All  feel  the  injustice  of  these  conditions,  because  they 
are  the  inheritance  of  an  uneducated  past.  The  safety  of  the 
State  depends  upon  their  rectification,  for  the  stability  of  society 
depends  upon  the  general  good  and  happiness  of  its  members. 
Whatever  contributes  to  these  ends  should  be  within  the  reach 
of  honest  endeavor.  It  should  be  the  objeCt  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  to  teach  them  how  to  employ  their  physical 
and  intellectual  powers  so  as  to  secure  for  themselves  the  neces- 
saries of  life  and  some  of  its  comforts,  without  which  human 
life   is   pitiable  and   wretched. 

An  education  to  be  of  any  value  should  prepare  its  recipi- 
ent to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities.     This  is  particularly 
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important   to    the    deaf.      Their  opportunities]  for  the  acquisition 
of   a   livelihood    are    not  so  numerous   as  those  of  the  hearing, 
-and,   consequently,   their  education  should  fit  them  for  the   pur- 
.suits  open  to  them.     In  other  words  their   education   should   be 
practical  and    suited   to  the    station  they   are  to  fill  in  life,   and 
the  position   they  are  to  hold.     If  their  education  is  to  be  car- 
ried higher,   they  should  be  given   the  means  of  bettering  their 
•condition.      This,  moreover,  should  be  done  for  all  pupils  who 
possess  the  mental  qualities  or  the  social  position  to  warrant  the 
hope  that  they  can  succeed  in  a  profession  or  distinguish  them- 
selves in   literature  or  art.     We  hope  to  see  the  time  when  more 
attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  professional  and  literary  education 
of  the  deaf.     Those  who  have  already  won  distinftion   in  these 
fields,  encourage  us  to  believe  that  many  more  might  have  done 
equally  well   had   they  received   the   necessary  aid   and  training. 
These,  however,  constitute  but  a  small  percentage  of  our  pupils. 
Most  of  them  come  from  the  laboring  classes  and  have  to  return 
to  the  same  sphere  on  leaving  school.     Their  education  should  fit 
them  for  the  trials  and  difficulties   they  will   have    to  encounter 
on  re-entering  it,   and   should   enable    them  to  gain    subsistence 
for  themselves  and  those  dependent  on  them,  and  possibly  some- 
thing for  declining  years. 

This  ought  to  be  possible  for  most  all  the  deaf  But  we 
can  only  hope  for  it  by  carefully  training  them  and  implanting 
in  their  minds  and  hearts  correft  habits,  correft  views  of  life, 
and  correft  principles.  These  should  be  made  especial  objefts 
•of  attention,  for  they  can  only  be  established  in  our  pupils  by 
the  most  constant  care  and  solicitude   on  our  part. 

Too  many  teachers  in  their  zeal  for  the  higher  instruction 
of  their  pupils  in  science  and  literature  negleft  to  give  these 
important  subjefts  the  attention  they  deserve,  for  they  make  up 
the  character,  than  which  nothing  is  more  important. 

Charafler  building  is  the  highest  work  that  can  engage  the 
attention  of  the  teacher.  He  will  find  abundant  material  for  this 
purpose  in  the  higher  instruction  of  the  deaf.  In  the  study  of 
history  he  should  point  out  the  constant  Force  everywhere  mani- 
festing itself,  that  makes  for  righteousness.  In  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences,  he  should  show  them  how  law  and  order  reign 
and  preserve  the  harmony  and  integrity  of  the  universe.  He 
should  teach  his  pupils  that  we  are  all  a  part  of  the  universe 
and  subjeft  to  its  inflexible  laws,  any  infradion  of  which  on  our 
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part  produces  swift  and  certain  punishment.  He  should  be  urged 
to  study  tHese  laws  for  the  sake  of  self-preservation.  And  in 
the  study  of  political  and  social  science,  he  should  be  made  to- 
understand,  that  in  wronging  another^  he  wrongs  himself  and 
all  other  persons  in  the  world,  so  closely  are  human  interests  re- 
lated. Such  moral  lessons  will  be  found  more  productive  of  good 
than  the  more  formal  ones  of  chapel  or  Sunday-school,  because  they 
can  be  made  more  dired  and  applicable  to  the  concerns  of  life. 
They  are  within  the  range  of  observation  and  experience,  and 
require  no  elaborate  argument  to^  maintain  their  truthfulness  and 
cogency. 

The  higher  education  of  the  deaf,  we  think,  can  be  gen- 
erally carried  on  successfully  and  as  far  as  necessary  in  our 
State  institutions.  If,  however,  a  pupil  shows  remarkable  ability 
in  any  one  diredion,  the  talent  should  be  cultivated  and  directed 
— particularly  if  there  be  a  possibility  that  it  may  be  made  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  or  that  it  may  be  conducive  to- 
the  happiness  or  pleasure  of  the  world.  Such  a  pupil  should 
have  the  advantages  of  special  schools  an3  special  teachers — not 
necessarily  those  for  the  deaf,  but  of  schools  and  teachers  that 
make  a  specialty  of  the  subjed  for  which  they  show  an  es- 
pecial inclination.  The  education  should  be  made  to  fit  the 
genius  of  the  child — not  the  child  to  fit  the  education.  This 
maxim  has  long  received  the  approbation  of  educators,  but  so- 
far  has  not  been  the  pradice  of  our  schools.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  schools  of  the  future  it  will  be  the  great  consideration.  It 
already  plays  an  important  part  in  the  eledive  studies  of  our 
leading  institutions  of  learning. 

To  conclude,  the  higher  instrudion  of  the  deaf  should  aim, 
not  so  much  to  make  scholars  as  self-reliant  men  and  women: 
it  should  also  aim  to  instrud  them  in  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, in  the  performance  of  which  so  many  fail  through 
ignorance  of  the  fundamental  laws  that  regulate  condud  be- 
tween man  and  man:  but  its  chief  concern  should  be,  to  so 
ground  them  in  the  principles  of  virtue  and  reditude  that  after 
this  life  they  may  attain  the  inheritance  of  the  just  that  fadeth. 
not  away. 
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ARTICULATION  TEACHING  IN  THE  WISCONSIN 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


The  state  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  be- 
^an  its  work  with  seven  pupils  in  the  fall  of  185 1. 

The  method  of  instrudion  then  employed  and  continued  in 
the  further  growth  of  the  school  for  many  years,  was  confined 
to  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  sign  method,  and  used  so 
generally  throughout  the  schools  for  the  deaf  of  the  United 
States. 

But  this  school,  if  not  the  pioneer,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  articulation  teaching  into  its  curriculum,  doing  this  in 
the  autumn  of  1868.  The  honor  of  beginning  this  work  be- 
longs to  Miss  Emily  Eddy,  who  has  just  resigned  her  position 
in  the  school  to  take  her  final  leave  of  the  profession,  after 
thirty-seven  consecutive  years  of  continuous  service  in  the  in- 
:struftion  of  the  deaf.  Miss  Eddy,  during  her  vacation  in  the 
East,  in  1867,  visited  Miss  Rogers  and  her  school  at  Chelms- 
ford, shortly  before  its  removal  to  Northampton,  and  there  she 
gained  her  first  ideas  as  to  the  practical  utility  of  speech  and 
lip-reading  for  the  deaf  pupil.  Instead  of  finding  that  it  might 
be  added  simply  as  a  slight  accomplishment  in  connexion  with 
training  received  principally  by  signs  and  written  language,  she 
became  convinced  that  a  better  use  of  the  English  language  and 
higher  attainments  could  be  made  by  this  medium  than  without 
it  ;  that  though  a  laborious,  it  was  a  practicable  undertaking. 
Accordingly,  on  her  return  she  urged  that  the  beginning  of  oral 
work  in  the  Wisconsin  school  be  at  once  attempted.  From  the 
trustees'  report  for  the  year  ending  October,  1868,  I  quote  the 
following : — 

Experience   has  established  the  faft  that   some  of  the  deaf 

^nd   dumb    do    now    understand    from    the   motion    of  the  lips 

what  a  person  says,  and  can   hold   conversation    with   others   in 

this  manner  the  same  as  speaking  persons.     It  is  not  pretended 

ihat   all   may    be    taught   in   this    way  but  that  a  majority  can. 
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The  friends  of  this  mode  of  teaching  advocate  the  abolition  of 
signs  altogether,  where  oral  instruftion  is  given.  Schools  for 
this  kind  of  instruction  have  been  established  in  Massachusetts 
under  Miss  Rogers,  and  her  success  has  been  very  good  in  this 
direction.  She  visited  our  institution  the  past  summer,  and  gave 
the  trustees  and  teachers  instruftion  in  her  method  of  teaching. 
She  is  very  sanguine  that  it  is  the  true  method  in  a  majority  of 
cases  and  will  in  a  short  time  be  adopted.  While  here  she  in- 
spired so  much  confidence  in  her  mode,  that  the  trustees  felt  it 
a  duty  to  make  the  trial  in  our  institution.  They  had  a  class 
formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  term  and  put  under 
the  instruftion  of  Miss  Eddy.  She  has  been  engaged  with  her 
class  for  about  two  months.  The  progress  which  some  of  the 
class  have  made  during  this  short  time  is  quite  surprising  to  all 
who  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  witness  the  same.  The  deaf 
and  dumb  have  been  taught  to  speak  in  this  institution,  and  some 
of  the  class  speak  with  remarkable  clearness.  Persons  may  be 
incredulous  in  this  matter,  but  we  say  to  such,  **come  and  see 
for  yourselves." 

These  articulation  classes  were  organized  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term  in  1868,  after  the  superintendent  had  attended -the 
Conference  of  Principals  at  Washington  in  May,  1868,  where  res- 
olutions were  passed  to  the  effeft  that  adequate  means  should 
be  provided,  in  all  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  for 
imparting  instruftion  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  to  all  pupils 
who   might  be  able  to   profit  by   it. 

In  the  superintendent's  report  for  1889,  this  statement  is 
made  in  regard  to  what  was  done  the  first  year:  *' Twenty-six 
pupils  in  all  have  been  under  instruftion  in  lip-reading  and  artic- 
ulation, devoting  an  hour  or  two  a  day  to  this  exercise,  while  stilF 
pursuing  their  studies  in  the  ordinary  way  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Signs  are  freely  used,  occasionally  by  the  teacher  and  constantly 
by  the  pupils,  and  are  considered  a  valuable  auxiliary." 

For  various  reasons  which  made  the  success  doubtful,  only 
fifteen  were  continued  under  instruftion  during  this  year.  The 
result  of  the  experiment  for  the  first  year  is  given  in  these  words: 
''That  while  articulation  and  lip-reading  are  practicable  for  a 
small  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  composed  principally  of  semi- 
mutes,  the  sign-language  constitutes  the  indispensable  mediurrfe 
for  the  education   of  most   of  this  class." 
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The  superintendent  at  the  close  of  his  report  concerning  the 
articulation  work  in  1870  says:  '*The  progress  made  is  en- 
couraging and  is  especially  gratifying  to  relatives.  This  depart- 
ment is  not  yet  permanently  established  in  this  or  other  institu- 
tions in  this  country;  but  it  is  believed  that  a  portion  in  our 
large  schools  can  be  so  instrufted,  with  profit." 

For  ten  years  Miss  Eddy  was  the  only  teacher  in  articula- 
tion. During  this  time  a  correspondence  was  continued  with 
Miss  Rogers  from  whom  she  received  valuable  aid  in  regard  to 
details  of  instruction.  She  was  also  sent  to  Jacksonville  where 
Miss  Cornelia  Trask  taught  her  the  Bell  system  of  visible  speech, 
a  knowledge  of  which  she  herself  had  then  recently  acquired'jin 
Hartford.    . 

While  always  pursuing  the  system,  Miss  Eddy  did  not 
after  the  first  few  years  teach  the  symbols  to  pupils,  but  she 
esteemed  its  principles  of  great  value  in  understanding  the  for- 
mation   of  elementary  sounds  and  in  correcting  defective  speech. 

In  the  course  of  these  early  years,  most  of  the  pupils 
selected  for  oral  instruction  were  semi-mutes  and  those  who  had 
once  heard,  even  though  losing  their  hearing  before  having 
learned  to  talk,  as  these  were  regarded  more  susceptible  to  such 
training.  In  the  second  or  third  year,  after  articulation  teaching 
was  introduced,  about  1870,  a  class  of  semi-mutes  was  formed 
from  those  who  could  take  the  same  grade  of  work,  and  their 
education  was  carried  on  by  means  of  speech  and  writing,  to 
the  exclusion   of  signs. 

The  report  for  1871  contains  this  testimony:  **  A  few  con- 
genitally  deaf  or  who  lost  their  hearing  so  early  that  it  has  never 
been  of  practical  benefit  to  them,  have  been  a  pleasing  illustra- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  by  faithful  and  protraCted  labor  by 
teacher  and   pupil." 

For  several  years,  the  policy  pursued  was  to  seleCt  pupils 
from  the  different  classes,  who  spent  one  hour  a  day  in  speech 
and  lip-reading — six  in  a  class. 

In  1875,  this  decision  is  given  by  the  superintendent:  *' In 
reference  to  the  matter  of  articulation,  I  desire  to  say  that  while 
the  expectations  of  enthusiasts  have  not  been,  and  will  probably 
never  be  realized,  there  has  been  such  success,  wherever  it  has 
been  intelligently  undertaken,  as  to  justify  our  course  here,"  and 
a  year  later  this  statement  is   made:  "We  believe  that  at   least 
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four-fifths  of  all  our  pupils  can  be  best  reached  by  means  of 
signs." 

Nevertheless,  the  work   was  surely  and  steadily  advancing. 

A  second  articulation  teacher  was  added  to  the  corps  of  in- 
structors in  1878,  and  one  oral  class  was  formed  taught  entirely 
by  means  of  speech.  Miss  Eddy  continued  teaching  selected 
pupils  from   various  classes. 

The  superintendent  states  in  his  report  for  1880,  as  follows: 
**  Special  attention  is  given  to  articulation  and  lip-reading.  Two 
teachers  of  experience,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work,  devote 
all  their  time  to  this  department.  As  soon  as  pupils  are  found 
to  be  susceptible  of  vocal  culture  they  are  placed  in  some  one  of 
the  speaking  classes.  It  is  not  expedient  to  give  all  deaf  children 
vocal  training.  Some  are  unable  and  others  unwilling  to  learn; 
however,  since  fifty-five  pupils  in  a  school  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  are  in  speaking  classes,  the  importance  of  this  depart- 
ment is  evident,  and  its  perpetuity  secured." 

In  1886  another  oral  class  was  organized,  with  an  additional 
teacher,  in  which  speech  was  the  medium  of  instruction. 

From  the  autumn  of  1886,  until  1893,  three  oral  teachers  had 
charge  of  the  articulation  work.  For  several  years  of  this  time 
there  were  three  oral  classes,  containing  about  thirty-five  pupils 
using  speech  entirely,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  others  who  had 
special  instruction,  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  a  day.  In 
the  fall  of  1892,  the  oral  department  was  reinforced  by  a  fourth 
teacher,  and  in  course  of  the  year  a  fifth,  so  that  during  the 
past  year  oral  work  has  been  carried  on  in  four  classes  where 
instruction  by  means  of  speech  has  been  given  to  sixty  or  more 
pupils  out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  in  the 
school.  Miss  Eddy  has  given  special  drill  to  articulation  pupils 
from  two  of  the  oral  classes. 

Each  class  generally  numbers  from  ten  to  fifteen  pupils  ar- 
ranged in  two  grades  which  have  to  be  handled  much  as  two 
grades  in  the  same  room  would  be  managed  in  the  public 
schools,  one  grade  being  occupied  with  written  work,  study,  or 
reading,  while  lessons  conducted  orally  on  drill  work  with  the 
other  grade  receive  the  special  attention  of  the  teacher.  During 
the  last  year,  one  class  of  six,  the  oral  seCtion  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  had  the  uninterrupted  attention  of  one  teacher,  fur- 
nishing good  opportunity  for  drill  and  praCtice  in  the  use  of 
speech  and  lip-reading. 
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As  to  methods  employed,  these  have  been  ecleftic,  rather 
than  confined  to  any  one  system.  Most  of  the  teaching,  how- 
ever, has  followed  in  the  wake  of  that  so  ably  begun  and  car- 
ried on  by  Miss  Eddy  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  Her 
method  has  been  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  beginning  with 
the  formation  of  elementary  sounds,  followed  by  drill  in  com- 
binations, and  as  soon  as  possible,  forming  and  making  use  of 
words  and  little  sentences  which  express  simple  wants.  At  the 
same  time,  the  children  are  taught  to  read  these  elements,  com- 
binations, words,  and  sentences  from  the  lips,  while  learning  to 
speak  them.  Then,  as  the  pupil  advances  in  knowledge  of 
speech  and  language,  continuing  the  unceasing  drill  necessary 
for  correft  and  more  fluent  articulation. 

By  these  various  steps  the  articulation  work  in  our  school 
has  come  to  be  established  on  a  solid  basis.  The  results  which 
our  oral  pupils  have  obtained,  thereby  acquiring  superior  advan- 
tages in  their  intercourse  with  hearing  people,  highly  apparent  to 
all,  assisted  by  the  example  of  some  of  our  deaf  teachers  who 
are  good  talkers,  have  contributed  towards  banishing  to  a  large 
extent  the  unpopularity  which  has  sometimes  been  felt  in  re- 
gard to  articulation  by  patrons  and  even  pupils. 

Th6  progress  not  only  in  speech  and  lip-reading,  but  in  the 
acquisition  of  language  and  ordinary  branches  of  study,  have 
proved  the  expediency  of  the  oral  method.  We  shall  hail  with 
delight  and  enthusiasm  the  day  when  it  shall  be  possible  to  have 
a  separate  oral  school;  where  the  constant  temptation  to  use 
signs  with  associates  will  be  largely  removed,  and  where  spoken 
language  will  be  the  language  not  only  of  the  schoolroom  and 
with  teachers,  but  also  the  language  of  the  play-ground  and 
study-room.     For  this  we  look  to  the  future. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  SPEECH  IN  THE  HARTFORD 

SCHOOL 


Any  description,  if  complete,  of  the  method  employed  in  the 
teaching  of  speech  in  the  Hartford  school  will  doubtless  contain 
much  that  is  repetitious  and  unsuggestive  to  those  longer  in.  the 
service  than  the  writer.  That  Hartford's  condition  and  attitude, 
as  a  promoter  of  speech,  have  been  considered,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  worthy  of  consideration  and  scrutiny,  is  to  her  an  ap- 
preciated recognition. 

At  the  Hartford  school,  speech  has,  as  its  standard  and  goal, 
the  practical  use  of  it  in  personal  every  day  aflFairs.  Our  work 
is  not  considered  complete  at  the  plane  of  mere  sound  drill  and 
mechanical  knowledge,  but  moves  steadily  up  to  that  of  sponta- 
neous speech  expression.  We  claim,  that  in  our  higher  classes, 
intelligible,  natural  and  accurate  speech  is  being  acquired  by  the 
majority  of  the  pupils. 

Of  the  thirty  pupils  added  to  the  school  since  September, 
1893,  eighteen  have  been  taught  speech  the  entire  year.  Of  the 
twelve  not  included,  two  were  withdrawn,  four  came  late,  two 
were  of  adult  age,  one  had  already  received  eight  years'  training 
in  an  oral  school,  and  three,  after  several  months  trial,  were 
dropped  for  insuflicient  mental  capacity.  Nmety-eight  of  the 
total  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  have  had  daily  instruction  in 
speech.  While  there  has  been,  for  two  years  past,  a  slight  de- 
cline in  the  percentage  of  pupils  taught,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
teaching  and  praftice  of  speech  have  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  school  been  so  prevalent,  so  successful  and  so  popular  as 
to-day. 

The  work  is  naturally  divided  into  Speech-Reading  and 
Speech.  The  speech-reading  classes,  eight  in  number,  are  con- 
duced by  four  teachers  and  are  in  session  from  eight  to  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  class 
ranges  from  seven  to  eleven,  the  average  being  nine.     This  early 


hour  aflFords  an  opportunity  for  entire  independence  of  classifica- 
tion, without  encroachment  upon  the  time  of  the  manual  classes, 
which  are  in  session  from  nine  to  four  o'clock.  In  these 
morning  classes  attention  is  concentrated  wholly  upon  speech- 
reading,  pronunciation,  unless  shockingly  at  fault,  being  over- 
looked. 

These  pupils  also  receive,  in  classes  that  assemble  from  half- 
past  nine  to  three  o'clock,  drill  in  speech  at  half-hour  periods. 
Three  teachers  are  engaged  in  this  work,  the  classes  containing 
from  four  to  six  pupils.  Careful  development  and  correftion  of 
speech  by  all  known  arts,  are  then  the  leading  objefts  of  atten- 
tion. Of  course  speech-reading,  though  incidental  and  secondary, 
is  feven  then  by  no  means  omitted. 

Two  additional  classes,  of  ten  pupils  each,  engaged  in  spe- 
cial preparatory  work,  of  decided  promise,  are  in  session  each 
morning  from  nine  to  half-past  nine  o'clock. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  professional  instruction  in  speech 
and  speech-reading,  as  above  recited,  a  co-operative  spirit  exists 
in  the  manual  classes.  In  some,  especially  in  those  of  the  ad- 
vanced grades,  valuable  suggestions  and  practice  are  contributed 
and  aflForded  incidentally  throughout  each  day.  Difficult  words 
are  syllabified  and  pronounced,  language,  written  upon  the 
slate,  is  recited  orally  in  concert,  incidents  are  orally  told  and 
questions* on  lessons  are  orally  put.  This  general  participation 
and  interest,  not  omitting  to  mention  occasional  household  prac- 
tice, has  given  to  the  pupils,  a  speech,  more  reliant  and  ready, 
and,  to  the  art  itself,  a  genuine  popularity  and  dignity. 

In  the  teaching  of  speech,  the  element  method  is  and  has 
always  been  rigorously  adhered  to.  In  our  speech  classes 
tongue  gymnastics  and  exercises  for  continuity  are  in  vogue,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  as  the  classes  move  upward  through 
the  course.  The  Northampton  drill-chart  is  a  constant  friend, 
often  tried  and  never  found  wanting.  Little  attention  is  given  to 
reading  continuously  from  books,  the  admitted  advantage,  the 
enlargement  of  the  child's  vocabulary,  being  a  result  easily  at- 
tained at  other  times  and  in  other  ways,  with  no  sacrifice  of 
natural  speech  and  practice  in  speech-reading,  both  of  which, 
almost,  if  not  wholly,  disappear  in  the  effort  of  reading.  We 
prefer  that  our  pupils  relate,  in  their  own  language,  incidents 
of  the  day,  items  of  news,  stories  read  or  within  their  know- 
ledge.     During    the    past    year    some    of  the    advanced    speech 
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classes  have  had  drill  in  the  recitation  of  poems.  Intelligible 
and  successful  rendering  has  required,  from  the  pupil,  continuity, 
correft  accent  and  emphasis,  as  well  as  rhythm.  In  this  way, 
the  points  essential  to  a  good  speaker  have  been  sought  and 
measurably  achieved.  The  same  classes  have  also  had  drill  in 
columns  of  long  and  difficult  words  for  sight-reading  and 
accent. 

Our  foundation  work  in  speech,  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
followed  closely  the  admirable  plan  devised  and  perfefted  at  the 
Clarke  Institution,  and  called  technically  ''Preparatory  Work." 
Lack  of  time  has  prevented  the  execution  of  every  detail  of  the 
work,  and  yet,  in  our  results,  our  hopes  have  been  more  than 
realized.  Through  the  drill  in  motion,  color,  form,  number,  and 
touch,  exercises  in  themselves,  as  various  and  delightful  as 
valuable,  the  children  have  gained  remarkably  in  observation, 
alertness  and  concentration,  and  to  the  teacher  has  come  the 
realization  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  ''unity  of  aftion,"  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  individual  pupils.  The  Northampton 
head-chart,  preceded  by  the  free-hand  drawing  of  the  child's 
own  head,  has  been  most  helpful  in  securing  a  clear  and  rapid 
conception  of  the  positions  concerned  in  the  produftion  of  all 
elements,  vowel  and  consonantal.  Hand  mirrors,  for  self-inspec- 
tion, are  in  constant  use,  but  not  more  so  than  the  chart  referred 
to.  The  Northampton  vowel  and  consonant  charts  are  preferred  to 
the  diacritical  marks,  formerly  used,  although  the  more  advanced 
grades  should  be  and  are  required  to  make  themselves  familiar 
with  both. 

I  desire  here  to  express,  for  myself  and  my  associates,  our 
warm  appreciation  of  the  kindness  and  help  we  have  received 
from  the  principal  and  teachers  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  realiz- 
ing, as  we  do,  thjt  our  success,  whatever  it  is,  is  in  large 
measure  due  to  their  ready  assistance  and  practical  sympathy. 

This  preparatory  work,  as  described,  has  led  the  child,  un- 
consciously, from  the  spoken  element  to  the  spoken  word  and 
command,  long  before  the  written  form  and  the  grammatical 
conslrutlion  have  become  familiar  to  him.  The  spoken  form, 
through  constant  repetition,  is  memorized,  and,  from  the  child, 
there  comes  a  spontaneous  effort  at  imitation,  imperfeft  perhaps, 
but  none  the  less  of  inestimable  value,  in  fixing  firmly  in  its 
mind  the  speech  form,  as  a  solid  expression,  without  parts. 

As  illustrations  of  the  whole  work  done,  I  here  present 
specimen   work   of  the   class    which    has   completed   its   second 


year,  and  of  the  highest  class.  All  the  exercises  presented  are 
striAly  uncorredled,  without  erasures  or  additions.  Specimen 
work  of  the  intermediate  classes  is  omitted  for  the  sake  ot 
brevity.  The  second  year  class,  consisting  of  ten  pupils,  is  the 
first  which  has  had  the  preparatory  work,  so  called,  from  the 
start.  The  following,  an  extempore  conversation  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  boy,  fourteen  years  old,  deaf  at  eighteen  months,  with 
no  speech  whatever  when  he  entered  school  in  September, 
1892: — 

Pupil  :    Joseph  and  I  played  marbles  this  morning. 

Teacher  :    Did  you  have  many  marbles  ? 

Pupil  :    No. 

Teacher  :    Where  did  you  play  ? 

Pupil  :    In  the  yard,  near  the  shop. 

Teacher  :    Do  you  like  to  play  marbles  ? 
■     Pupil  :    Yes,  very  much. 

Teacher  :    Do  you  play  at  home  ? 

Pupil  :  Yes,  I  play  with  my  brothers.  We  go  in  a  boat  on 
the  water. 

Teacher  :    Is  it  a  large  boat  ? 

Pupil  :  No,  it  is  small.  My  sister  picked  some  lilies  last 
summer. 

Teacher:    Were  they  beautiful  ? 

Pupil  :    Yes. 

Teacher:    Did  they  smell  sweet? 

Pupil  :    Yes. 

Teacher  :    Did  she  carry  them  home  ? 

Pupil  :    Yes,  she  put  them  into  some  water. 

For  the  sake  of  variety  in  language- work  as  well  as  in  speech, 
the  pupils,  much  to  their  delight,  have  been  allowed  occasionally 
to  ^quiz  the  teacher.  The  following  questions  were  asked  by  a 
girl,  nine  years  old,  a  congenital  : — 

Pupil  :  Did  you  pick  the  flowers  ?  (Referring  to  some  lilies- 
of-the-valley.) 

Teacher  :    Yes. 

Pupil  :    Where  did  you  pick  them  ? 

Teacher  :    In  my  yard,  at  home. 

Pupil  :    Did  your  sister  give  them  to  you  ? 

Teacher  :    No. 

Pupil  :    Do  you  like  flowers  ? 


Teacher  :    Yes. 

Pupil  :    What  is  the  flower's  name  ? 

Teacher  :    Lily-of-the-valley  (spoken,  then  written) . 

Pupil  :    How  many  flowers  have  you  ? 

Teacher  :    Very  many. 

Pupil  :    They  are  bells.     They  are  white. 

Teacher  :    Do  you  want  them  ?    You  may  have  them. 

Pupil:  Thank  you.  I  like  them  best.  They  are  sweet, 
he  third  illustration,  from  the  same  cisss,  is  an  exercise  in 
speech-reading,  written  by  a  congenital.  It  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
regular  exercises  written  by  the  class,  once  a  week,  throughout 
the  year.  The  custom  of  repeating  the  sentence  but  once  was 
striftly  observed  in  these  exercises,  as  in  all  : — 

Is  it  pleasant  to-day  ?    Yes. 

Did  I  see  a  robin  this  morning  ?    Yes. 

Does  the  sun  shine  to-day  ?    Yes. 

Are  the  flowers  beautiful?    Yes. 

Will  I  go  home  to-morrow  ?    No. 

Do  1  like  candy?    Yes. 

Did  I  go  down-town  yesterday?    No. 

What  is  my  name  ?    Hattie. 

What  is  your  name  ?    Miss  Fay. 

How  old  am  I  ?    Nine  years  old. 

Did  I  go  to  the  country  yesterday  ?    No. 

Where  is  my  father  ?    At  home. 

How  manv  brothers  have  I  ?    Five. 

Have  I  some  sisters?    Yes. 

In.  the  intermediate  classes  in  speech-reading,  short  stories, 
incidents,  questions  on  these,  general  questions,  and  drill  in  idi- 
omatic phrases  have  occupied  most  of  the  time. 

This  work  has,  of  course,  varied  in  range  and  difficulty  in 
direft  ratio  to  the  mental  capacity  and  speech-reading  ability  of 
the  pupils  themselves. 

I  now  present  specimens  of  the  work  of  the  highest  class. 
Three  of  this  class  of  seven  were  congenitals,  and  four  were 
graduated  from  the  school  in  June.  During  the  year  they  have 
had  such  topics  as  these:  —  Inventors,  Famous  Artists,  New  York 
Apartment  Houses,  Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  The  United  States 
Dead  Letter  Office,  and  striking  current  events  from  the  World's 
Fair  to  the  Coxey  movement.  That  such  subjefts  were  not  be- 
yond their  speech-reading  ability   was  constantly   a^^2i\^wV  \\^^c^ 
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their  written  reproduftions.  There  was  abundant  proof,  too,  of 
this  in  the  spoken  reproduction,  at  the  time,  by  one  of  the 
class,  the  others  watching  intently  and  inserting  any  fafts 
omitted.  Here  are  two  reproductions  of  a  story,  recently  told 
the  class.  It  was  related  connectedly  and  continuously,  the 
only  word  written  up,  on  the  slate,  being  **  sketch/'  In  con- 
nection with  the  story,  the  teacher  gave  careful  descriptions  of  a 
mummy  and  a  lotus,  wholly  in  speech,  of  course.  The  story, 
published  recently  in  Harper's  Weekly^  the  pupils  had  not  yet 
seen.  The  first  account  is  by  a  pupil  fifteen  years  old,  deaf  at 
five,  in  school  four  years.  She  had  forgotten  her  speech  entirely 
and  had  no  speech-reading  when  she  came  to  us.  The  second 
is  by  a  congenital,  seventeen  years  old,  in  school  nine  years  : — 

A   CURIOUS  STORY. 

This  morning  Miss  Fay  told  us  a  very  curious  story,  which  happened  to  an  artist, 
Mr.  Church,  in  New  York.  He  is  a  bachelor  and  lives  with  a  friend  of  his  own  in  a  flat 
house.  A  reporter  one  day  told  him  that  he  wanted  him  to  draw  the  pidure  of  a  flower 
that  grew  in  the  Central  Park  in  New  York.  The  flower  was  called  *'  lotus,"  and  came 
from  Egypt.  The  flower  grew  in  a  large  pond  in  the  park.  He  came  to  the  park  and 
met  a  policeman.  The  policeman  told  him  that  the  flower  would  be  in  bloom  the  next 
day  and  then  he  would  draw  it.  He  decided  to  come  to  the  park  very  early  in  the 
morning.  He  met  the  policeman  and  he  told  him  there  was  a  pair  of  boots  in  the  park. 
He  put  the  high  rubber  boots  on  and  waded  in  the  pond.  If  he  sat  on  the  shore  perhaps 
he  could  not  see  the  lotus  well  enough.  That  evening  he  came  home.  He  was  late. 
His  friend  was  gone  to  bed.  When  he  reached  the  house,  his  friend  awoke  and  told  him 
that  there  was  a  package  for  him  on  the  table.  He  hurried  to  the  place  where  the  pack- 
age was,  to  see  what  was  in  it.  He  opened  it  and  found  the  head  of  a  mummy.  It 
came  from  Egypt.  A  friend  of  his  own  sent  it  to  him.  There  was  a  note  in  the  pack- 
age which  his  friend  wrote  and  said — *'  1  have  just  returned  from  Egypt.  I  thought  I 
would  send  you  that  mummy  from  that  country,  and  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  it,  dear 
fi-iend."  Mr.  Church  did  not  care  for  such  a  thing  as  this,  but  he  was  very  fond  of  his 
friend.  He  went  to  bed,  but  he  had  a  restless  sleep  and  unpleasant  dream.  He  thought 
that  the  mummy  was  dancing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  It  frightened  him  very  much.  He 
got  up  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  his  clothes  wet.  They  were  soaked  wet.  He 
did  not  know  how  they  got  wet.  He  got  another  suit  of  clothes  and  new  shoes.  He 
went  to  the  park  right  off.  When  he  got  there,  the  lotus  was  gone.  The  policeman 
told  him  that  another  lotus  would  be  in  bloom  soon.  He  went  home  to  have  break- 
fast. He  was  perfeAly  surprised  to  find  the  lotus  near  the  mummy.  We  think  he 
picked  the  lotus  in  sleep. 


Miss  Fay  had  a  curious  thing  to  tell  us  this  morning.     It  was  an  experience  with 

which  Mr.  Church  met  a  few  years  ago.     Mr.  Church  is  an  artist  living  in  New  York 

City,  on  the  top  floor  of  a  flat  house,  with  a  friend  of  his.     He  draws  pidures  for  the 

newspaper.  New  York  Herald.     A  reporter  of  that  paper  once  came  to  him  and  asked 

him  to  sketch  a  lotus  growing  in  the  pond  in  Central  Park  for  his  paper.     Mr.  Church 


went  to  the  pond  to  see  this  rare  lotus.  A  policeman  was  there.  The  lotus  grew  away 
from  the  shore  and  Mr.  Church  could  not  sketch  it  from  the  shor^  well  enough.  So 
the  policeman  took  him  in  a  boat.  The  policeman  told  him  that  he  could  take  a  pair  of 
long  rubbers  to  wade  through  the  water  to  where  the  lotus  grew.  When  he  got  to  his 
rooms  he  found  that  his  friend  had  gone  to  bed.  The  friend  awoke  up  and  told  him 
that  there  was  a  package  on  the  table  for  him.  Mr.  Church  found  in  it  a  note  from  his 
friend,  who  had  been  abroad  to  Egypt.  In  the  note  the  friend  said,  "  1  have  returned 
from  Egypt  and  I  send  this  mummy's  head  as  a  souvenir  from  that  country. "  Mr. 
Church  did  not  care  for  such  things  as  mummies.  He  would  rather  get  a  pretty  pidure 
or  anything  that  was  useful,  but  he  accepted  it,  because  he  was  so  fond  of  that  friend. 
Then  he  went  to  bed,  but  had  a  very  restless  night  and  a  disagreeable  dream.  He 
thought  he  saw  the  mummy's  head  dancing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  five  o'clock,  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  chair  where  his  clothes  were  but  he 
found  them  soaking  all  through.  His  shoes  and  stockings  were  also  wet.  He  did  not 
know  how  they  were  so.  He  put  on  another  suit  of  dry  clothes  and  went  to  the  pond 
to  sketch  the  lotus,  but  alas  !  there  was  no  lotus  in  sight.  He  wondered  who  picked  it 
and  asked  the  policeman  about  it.  He  said,  ^'  Well,  never  mind,  another  lotus  of  the 
same  kind  will  soon  come  up  and  you  can  make  a  sketch  of  it."  Mr.  Church  came  to 
breakfast  and  after  breakfast  he  went  up  to  the  reporter,  who  had  asked  him  to  sketch 
the  missing  lotus  for  him.  He  told  him  about  the  lotus  being  picked  by  somebody  and 
asked  him  to  wait  till  the  next  lotus  came  up.  Then  he  went  to  his  rooms  and  there  he 
saw  the  picked  lotus  stuck  on  the  head  of  the  mummy.  He  wondered  if  he  got  up  in 
his  sleep  and  went  to  the  pond  after  the  lotus.  It  was  a  strange  coincidence,  for  the 
mummy  and  lotus  both  came  from  Egypt. 

The  hardest  test  to  which  the  class  has  been  siibjefted,  from 
time  to  time,  has  been  the  firing,  at  random,  of  questions,  absolutely 
independent  and  disconnefted.  To  grasp  successfully  and  succes- 
sively such  questions  calls  for  skill  and  alertness  of  the  highest 
order.     For  example : — 

Have  you  found  my  scissors  ? 

Did  you  fill  your  mother's  coal-hod  before  you  came  to  school 
this  morning  ? 

How  did  you  enjoy  the  concert  last  evening  ? 

Do  you  know  that  kind  of  a  neck-tie  is  not  fashionable  now  ? 

When  do  you  suppose  your  steamer  will  sail  for  Liverpool  ? 

Did  you  go  down  stairs  and  get  the  hammer  and  tacks  for  me  ? 

Such  sentences,  like  all  others,  were  spoken  naturally  and 
seldom  repeated  more  than  once.  Imaginary  errands  were  found 
to  be  of  praftical  benefit,  such  as: — 

Eddie,  go  to  the  grocery  store  and  order  a  peck  of  sweet 
potatoes  and  a  dollar's  worth  of  white  sugar.  Have  the  orders  put 
on  my  bill  and  please  ask  the  man  to  deliver  the  goods  before 

dinner. 

James,  please  go  to  to  the  jewelry  store  and  tell  Mr. 

that  the  main-spring  to  my  watch  is  broken.     Tell  him  I  want 
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the  watch  repaired  and  thoroughly  cleaned.     Be  sure  to  ask  him 
when  it  will  be  done  and  how  much  it  will  cost. 

Special  delivery  stamps  have  been  bought  and  telegrams  sent 
correftly.  The  ingenuity,  invention  and  imagination  indispensable 
in  this  exercise  made  it  as  enjoyable  and  amusing  as  it  was  stimulat- 
ing and  useful. 

An  occasional  half-hour  was  devoted  to  praftical  problems  in 
Mental  Arithmetic. 

We  resort  to  games  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  freshness  and 
variety  in  the  reading  of  each  others'  lips.  For  the  beginners  we 
have  a  *'  Word  "  game,  as  fascinating  and  attraftive  to  them,  as  the 
Geographical,  Historical,  and  the  Natural  History  games  are  to  the 
older  pupils.  No  play-circle  is  more  interesting,  as  round  after 
round,  they  try  to  guess  the  secret  word,  written  by  one  of  the 
class.  Any  repetition  of  a  word  counts  one  against  them,  and 
three  such  marks  rule  them  out  of  the  game,  so,  by  temporary  ex- 
clusion, reducing  inattention  and  dullness  to  a  minimum. 

Outside  of  school-hours  Conversation  teas  and  Speech-reading 
matches  have  both  had  their  places  with  gratifying  results.  At  a 
candy-pull,  without  suggestion  at  making  speech  compulsory,  the 
majority  of  the  participants  of  their  own  free-will  and  choice, 
breaking  away  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  expression  current  in 
the  household,  used  speech  most  of  the  time.  Individual  pupils  in 
every  class,  more  so  in  the  older  classes,  may  frequently  be  seen 
memorizing  their  lessons,  not  by  signs  or  finger-spelling,  but  by 
oral  repetition. 

Such  exhibitions,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  demon- 
strate clearly  and  forcibly  that  speech,  at  the  Hartford  school,  has 
risen  above  the  plane  of  mere  mechanical  effort  to  that  of  praAical 
use.  It  contributes  constantly  and  substantially  to  the  mental 
awakening  of  our  pupils  and  is  to  most  of  them  a  genuine  pleasure, 
which  they  are  very  loth  to  forego. 

Hartford  claims,  for  the  majority  of  her  present  graduates,  suf- 
ficient familiarity  with  speech-reading  and  speech  to  make  them  feel 
at  home  with  their  families  and  their  hearing  friends.  Their  voices 
will  be  agreeable  and  intelligible  and  their  social  life  will  be  broader, 
happier  and  more  useful.  They  will  mingle  more  freely  and  more 
intelligently  with  the  general  hearing  world,  conscious  of  and  grate- 
ful for  a  substantial  bond  of  union,  not  possessed  by  those  untrained 
in  speech.     Their  social  importance  will  not  diminish,  but  steadily 


grow,  and,  in  such  growth,  their  speech  will  prove  to  be  a  faftor  of 
aftual  and  enduring  value. 

As  has  been  cumulatively  said,  by  an  accepted  authority, 
**  These  earnest  and  persistent  endeavors,  when  properly,  conscien- 
tiously and  intelligently  made,  will  be  followed  with  gratifying 
success  in  the  majority  of  instances  " — at  Hartford  as  well  as  else- 
where. 
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It  may  be  ir>  the  nature  of  a  surprising  statement  to  many 
present  at  this  assembly  that  articulation  teaching  at  the  New 
York  Institution  traces  its  origin  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
scholastic  work.  The  original  policy  which  controlled  the  In- 
stitution had,  with  regard  to  the  instruction  of  its  pupils,  two 
distinft  objefts  in  view.  The  first  was,  to  instrudl  them  where 
deafness  had  been  confirmed  in  childhood,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  have  them  taught .  in  the  usual  way ;  and  the  second 
was,  to  have  such  attention  paid  to  the  organs  of  hearing,  as 
to  give  the  pupils  every  chance  of  restoration.  The  promulga- 
tion of  this  policy  as  the  basis  of  their  system  will  be  found 
among  the  first  public  declarations  made  by  the  direftors. 

As  early  as  1819,  this  policy  went  into  effed,  following 
upon  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  direftors  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  merits  of  what  are  now  known 
as  Oral  and  Aural  instruction.  The  results  of  their  investigation 
were  expressed  in  the  opinion  that  **the  pupils  who  are  re- 
stored to  hearing  are  not,  of  course,  enabled  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  sounds.  This  is  the  result  of  social  intercourse. 
The  ear  must  be  gradually  accustomed  to  know  and  estimate 
the  tones  and  vibrations  it  receives.  So  it  is  with  the  organs 
of  speech.  They  are  brought  into  adlion,  by  imitation  and  prac- 
tice; and  this,  too,  is  an  exercise  connefted  with  the  presence 
of- our  fellow  creatures.  It  is  believed  that  the  art  of  compre- 
hending articulate  sounds,  and  of  giving  them  vocal  utterance, 
can  be  best  acquired  in  the  way  of  direCl  and  scholastic  prac- 
tice. This  is  recommended  as  a  novel  and  important  part  of 
the  system  of  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who,  after  long 
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incapacity  are  finally  freed  from  their  obstruAions,  but  still  re- 
quire information  as  to  the  significancy  of  spoken  language  when 
addressed  to  them,  and  of  the  use  of  it  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication with  others." 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  Dr.  &imuel  Akerly, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  friends  of  the  Institution, 
of  which  he  was,  for  ten  years,  at  once  a  physician,  secretary, 
and  superintendent,  and  also,  in  1821,  the  compiler  of  a  work 
entitled  "Elementary  Exercises  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  con- 
duced a  careful  examination  of  sixteen  pupils  of  the  Institution 
and  after  ten  weeks,  steady  and  laborious  attention  to  these  six- 
teen cases,  he  concluded  that  six  of  them  had  improved  in  their 
hearing  and  might  be  removed  from  the  Institution  and  taught 
like  other  children  at  an  ordinary  school.  He  recommended  that, 
with  this  purpose  in  view  they  should  have  less  intercourse 
with  other  pupils,  and  be  exercised  in  the  rudiments  of  spoken 
language,  beginning  with  easy  words,  and  gradually  proceeding 
to  those  of  two.  three  or  more  syllables,  finally  to  short  and 
easy  sentences.  By  this  method  they  would  speedily  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  sounds,  and  have  confidence  enough  to  make  ef- 
fort to  speak,  whereas,  under  their  present  environments,  though 
they  heard  tfiey  did  not  speak,  for  the  want  of  that  knowledge; 
they  continued  rather,  to  express  their  ideas  by  signs,  as,  from 
long  pradice,  it  was  much  easier  to  do  than  to  exercise  their 
vocal  organs.  He  further  recommended  that  they  should  be  ex- 
ercised more  in  elocution,  and  less  in  gesticulation,  otherwise 
they  might  forever  remain  mutes,  notwithstanding  their  improve- 
ment in  hearing. 

Following  out,  in  a  general  way,  the  recommendation  thus 
presented,  the  first  teachers  in  the  New  York  Institution,  both 
Mr.  Loofborrow  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stansbury,  who  had  employed 
more  or  less  articulation  in  their  instruftion  from  the  outset, 
adopted  what  was  then  known  as  the  English  system.  They 
endeavored,  with  the  aid  of  Watson's  "Instrudion  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,"  to  teach  articulation,  at  least  to  such  of  the  pupils  as 
retained  a  remnant  of  speech  or  hearing.  The  teachers,  how- 
ever, were  ill  acquainted  with  the  methods  required  for  the  work, 
tjid  the  results,  as  might  be  expeded,  were  unsatisfaftory.  After 
trial  the  experiment  was  abandoned.  Several  of  the  pupils, 
ted,  acquired  the  ability  to  articulate  by  difHcult  and  painful 
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efforts,  a  few  simple  sentences,  but  in  a  tone  so  harsh  and  indis- 
tinft  that  it  was  both  unpleasant  to  hear,  and  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. After  a  time,  the  attempt  was,  by  general  consent 
given  up;  and  the  teachers,  having  secured  from  France,  the 
works  of  Sicard,  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to  adapt 
his  system  fo  the  strudure  of  the  English  language,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  their  school. 

The  direft  cause  of  the  setting  aside  of  the  articulation  method 
used  by  the  first  teachers  at  the  New  York  Institution  was, 
that,' pending  the  ereftion  of  new  buildings  for  the  Institution,  in 

1827,  the  Superintendent  of  Common  schools,  who  had  been 
specially  commissioned  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
New  York  school  and  the  two  others  in  the  neighboring  States, 
had  discharged  the  duty  assigned  him  by  visiting  and  carefully 
inspecting  the  schools  at   Hartford   and   Philadelphia.      In   April, 

1828,  this  official  made  to  the  Legislature  a  detailed  and  very 
able  report  in  which,  judging  from  the  results  obtained  in  each 
school,  a  very  decided  preference  was  given  to  the  system  pursued 
at  Hartford  and  Philadelphia.  There  had  been  but  little  inter- 
course between  the  schools,  and  the  directors  and  teachers  of  the 
New  York  Institution  had  supposed  that  their  own  success  was 
equal  to  that  of  others;  but  the  verdift  of  a  competent  judge 
awakened  them  to  the  necessity  of  placing  their  school  on  higher 
ground.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  labor,  which  had  for 
several  years  engrossed  a  large  portion  of  their  solicitude,  crowned 
with  success  by  the  completion  of  new  institution  buildings,  than 
the  direftors  turned  their  attention  to  the  net  less  important  ob- 
jeft  of  securing  a  full  corps  of  able  and  experienced  teachers,  and 
of  shaping  their  system  to  more  fully  accord  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  special  Committee. 

This  first  attempt  of  articulation  was  not,  perhaps,  con 
tinued  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  fully  test  the  prafticability  of 
success,  or  to  determine  the  expediency  of  incorporating  this  in- 
strument into  the  general  plan  of  instruftion.  At  the  time  alluded 
to,  in  faft,  there  existed  in  this  important  particular,  nothing  like 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  instructors  either  at  hon:ie  or  abroad. 
The  art  of  instruding  the  deaf  had  not  settled  down  upon  certain 
fixed  principles;  its  theory,  even,  had  been  but  imperfectly  out- 
lined and  the  results  of  experiments  had  been  but  partially  col- 
lected and   compared.      The  attempt  was,   therefore,    necessarily 
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abandoned  in  order  to  avoid,  in  the  infancy  of  the  establishment, 
any  measure,  which,  in  the  minds  of  its  friends,  might  be  of 
doubtful  utility. 

However,  the  efforts  looking  toward  aural  development 
among  the  pupils  were  not  wholly  abandoned.  Dr.  Akerly 
gratuitously  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain 
whether  the  hearing  of  the  pupils  could  be  restored,  or  materially 
improved,  by  skilful  medical  treatment.  The  small  success  of 
the  praiseworthy  attempt  discouraged  its  continuance,  and  it  was 
not  until  within  the  past  ten  years  that  the  subjeft  of  the  spe- 
cial instruftion  of  pupils  with  defective  hearing  was  resumed, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  present  principal,  under  whom,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  at- 
tained, with  the  prospeft  of  accomplishing  even  better  work  in 
this  line  of  instruftion.  That  the  school  had  not  reached  a  final 
decision  against  articulation  became  manifest  within  a  short 
time.  Two  years  subsequent  to  the  introduftion  of  the  French 
system,  the  President  of  the  Institution,  The  Rev.  James  Milnor, 
D.  D.,  was  sent  abroad  to  make  a  personal  inspeftion  of  Euro- 
pean schools  for  the  deaf,  with  special  reference  to  the  value  of 
teaching  articulation  to  the  deaf.  As  a  result  of  his  recommenda- 
tions measures  were  taken  to  re-introduce  this  branch  into  the 
school  on  the  same  lines  that  were  employed  in  the  schools  of 
Watspn,  Vaughan,  and  at  Paris,  and  matters  thus  continued  for 
three  years. 

About  this  time,  in  1833,  the  Institution,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  elder  Peet,  began  to  evolve  a  distinctive  system. 
Methodical  signs  were  abandoned  as  an  instrument  of  instruc- 
tion. The  means  on  which  the  principal  reliance  was  placed 
were  aftions,  writing,  symbolic  grammar,  design  and  the  manual 
alphabet.  The  employment  of  words,  themselves,  was  considered 
preferable  to  that  of  signs  instituted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  re- 
calling the  same  words.  The  utility  of  articulation  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  power  of  reading  lips  was  no  longer  questioned 
so  far  as  New  York  was  concerned,  and  increased  facilities  were 
offered  the  pupils  to  acquire  the  power  of  articulation. 

While  the  place  of  articulation  as  a  definite  branch  of  in- 
struction was  thus  permanently  fixed  in  the  school,  as  a  result 
of  further  experiment  and  investigation,  there  gradually  arose  a 
question  bearing  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  plan  of  teaching 
/?rtJcuJation  and  that    which    confines   itself  entirely    to   written 
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language.  Both  plans  were  favored  in  the  school  by  eqaully 
conscientious  and  eminent  instruftors.  Here  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place,  considering  the  early  date  at  which  the  question  was 
brought  forward,  and,  furthermore,  considering  the  influence  the 
decision  reached,  had  in  shaping  the  methods  now  employed  in 
the  New  York  Institution,  to  give  in  full  the  arguments  which 
led  to  a  final  decision.  The  raison  cf  eire  of  this  investigation 
begun  in  1840,  as,  the  Principal  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  stated  **to  ex- 
amine a  little  in  detail,  the  considerations  which  bear  upon  the 
relative  merits  of  the  plan  of  teaching  articulation  and  that 
which  confines  itself  entirely  to  written  language.  In  doing  this, 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  we  should  pronounce  the  con- 
demnation of  either,  since  to  neither  are  we  opposed,  in  cases 
to  which,  from  peculiar  circumstances  that  may  seem  peculiarly 
adapted,  the  objeft  of  the  inquiry  is  rather  to  distinguish  what 
may  be  the  circumstances  which  give,  in  some  instances,  a  fit- 
ness to  one  of  the  methods,  which  the  other  may  not  possess 
for  those  in  a  less  eminent  degree,  were  we  to  pursue  the  in- 
vestigation with  any  other  objeft,  we  should  go  back  to  the 
ranks  of  controversialists,  by  whom,  even  less  than  half  a  century 
since,  the  true  philosophy  of  our  art  was  involved  in  a  maze  of 
uncertainty  and  confusion. 

**We  need  not  hesitate  to  state,  therefore,  in  the  outset, 
that  we  ourselves,  in  common  with  many  others  more  able  than 
we  pretend  to  be,  have  heretofore  avowed  the  conviAion  that 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  articulation  is  easily  practicable, 
and  therefore  desirable  that  it  should  be  cultivated;  while,  for 
the  most  part,  we  have  in  our  praftice,  taught  language  in  a 
visible  form.  We  have  avowed,  and  see  no  reason  to  withdraw 
the  avowal,  that  it  seems  to  us  by  no  means  impracticable,  in  the 
same  institution,  to  unite  for  different  classes  of  persons,  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  methods.  Their  antagonistical  character,  no 
longer  for  us,  seems  of  necessity  to  exclude  either  from  the  in- 
stitution in  which  the  other  is  at  the. same  time  vigorously  prac- 
ticed. 

''Let  us  first,  then  for  a  moment  give  our  attention  to  the 
advantages  which  may  accrue,  from  giving  to  deaf-mutes  the 
power  to  articulate  like  their  favored  fellow-men;  and,  in  turn, 
to  read  upon  the  lips  of  those  With  whom  they  converse,  the 
words  which  are  addressed  to  them. 
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'Considering  the  painful  privation  under  which  a  human 
being  must  labor,  cut  off  from  all  means  of  intercourse  with  others, 
through  the  channel  of  sound,  we  need  hardly  say,  that  what- 
ever tends  to  alleviate  this  misfortune  deserves  our  most  careful 
attention.  It  is  calamity  enough,  even  supposing  ourselves  per- 
fectly successful  in  imparting  this  proposed  control  of  the  voice, 
and  this  faculty  of  distinguishing  motions  so  almost  imperceptible 
as  those  of  the  lips,  that  still  our  pupils  are  insensible  to  all  those 
pleasures  which  flow  in  upon  the  soul  through  the  ear.  It  is 
calamity  enough  that  all  the  sweet  sounds  of  nature,  all  the  charms 
of  melody  and  harmony,  the  soft  and  soothing  words  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  tender  tones  of  sympathy  in  suflfering,  must  still 
remain  forever  unknown,  and  forever  unenjoyed  by  the  objefts  of 
our  solicitude.  Yet,  though  the  delights  of  which  this  sense  is  a 
medium  are  hopelessly  unattainable  for  them,  still,  if  we  can  en- 
able them  to  avail  themselves  of  their  highest  uses  in  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  we  place  them  on  an  immeasurable  eminence  above 
those  who  have  no  resource  for  their  expression  of  their  thoughts 
but  the  tardy  pen,  and  who  are  often  thrown  into  situations 
where  even  that  seems  next  to  useless. 

/'The  rapidity  oi  speech  is  one  of  the  prominent  advan- 
tages of  this  mode  of  communication.  It  enables  the  possessor 
of  the  faculty  to  compress  much  into  a  space  of  time  so  brief,  as 
to  multiply  beyond  calculation  the  sources  of  information  pre- 
sented in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life.  This,  to  the  deaf-mute,  is 
an  advantage  which  need  not  be  enlarged  upon.  The  school,  to 
him,  is  far  from  being  the  sole  arena  of  his  education,  and  his 
lifetime  the  duration  of  his  instrudlion.  This,  indeed,  is  true  of 
all;  and  it  would  not  be  named  here,  but  for  the  fad  that  of  this 
class  of  persons  it  is  so,  to  a  degree  beyond  any  comparison 
greater  than  it  can  be  of  any  other.  But  in  another  respeft  this 
dispatch  is  of  the  highest  importance.  There  occur  moments 
when  time  is  indeed  more  than  gold;  moments  when  delay  is 
full  of  danger  or  attended  with  serious  inconvenience  or  injury; 
when  communications  of  the  greatest  importance  must,  if  made 
at  all,  be  made  almost  instantaneously.  Writing  can  rarely  ful- 
fil on  such  occasions  the  province  of  speech. 

*'It  is  another  advantage  of  articulation  that,  by  means  of 
it  we  may  communicate  when  the  hands  are  employed,  or  when 
the  materials  for  writing  are  unattainable*  No  foresight  can  al- 
togetber  avoid  exigencies  like  these;    and  whenever  they  obviate 
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the  occasional  inconveniences  of  this  nature  which  must  occur, 
we  could  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  attainment  of  articulation 
highly  desirable. 

**  Moreover,  there  are  many,  even  among  our  own  generally 
intelligent  countrymen,  who  are  incapable  of  using  the  pen; 
with  them  the  deaf-mute  can  have  scarcely  any  intercourse 
whatever.  And  yet  it  is  with  such  that  he  must  come  in  con- 
taft,  often,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  he  should  make  known  his  wishes.  Servants  and  laborers, 
and  a  multitude  of  those  with  whom,  in  travelling  from  place 
to  place,  it  is  necessary  to  converse,  are  of  the  class  most  likely 
to  be  deficient  in  the  kind  of  knowledge  most  important  to 
him. 

**Many,  too,  though  not  unable  to  write,  are  so  extremely 
inaccurate  in  their  orthography,  that  to  one  unacquainted  with 
sound,  their  words  seem  almost  a  foreign  language.  This  is  an 
evil  of  immense  magnitude  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Even  persons 
who  pass  for  educated,  are  often,  in  this  respeft,  shamefully 
ignorant. 

**What  must  it  be  without  those  whom  the  deaf-mute,  in 
numberless  instances,  is  destined  to  meet  in  the  bosom  of  his 
own  family  ? 

**Not,  however,  to  go  into  a  tedious  enumeration  of  all  the 
advantages  of  articulate  language  over  writing,  advantages  in 
general  too  obvious  to  require  to  be  stated,  no  one,  we  may 
safely  assert,  can  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  deny  that,  if  prac- 
ticable, these  advantages  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

'*  If  pra^icablCy  therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  deaf-mute 
should  be  taught  to  articulate.  We  must  carefully  examine  in 
this  case,  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  prafticability.  Suppose 
a  pupil  to  manifest  just  such  an  aptness  for  acquiring  this 
species  of  knowledge  as  by  constant  application  during  the  pe- 
riod allotted  to  his  education,  he  may  be  taught  to  speak  and 
read  on  the  lips  of  others,  a  limited  vocabulary  of  words.  Sup- 
pose, too,  that  he  articulates  imperfeftly,  as,  except  after  very 
long  praftice  and  very  persevering  correftion,  he  will  often  be 
likely  to  do.  Suppose  on  the  other  hand,  he  reads  more  im- 
perfeftly  still;  for  this  latter  art  is  of  more  difficult  acquisition 
than  the  former.     Will  such  an  one,  on  leaving  school,   possess 
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a  knowledge  of  spoken  language  sufficient  to  make  the  advan- 
tages we  have  already  enumerated  his  ?  Will  he  be  able  to 
communicate  with  the  rapidity,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able properties  of  articulate  language?  Will  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  necessity,  continually  occurring,  of  repeating  and  re- 
peating his  own  words,  and  demanding  a  similar  repetition 
from  others,  render  the  use  of  this  imperfeft  faculty  irksome  in 
the  extreme?  And  if,  moreover,  in  the  long  period  of  close 
application  necessary  to  acquire  even  the  little  he  has  to  boast, 
his  mental  cultivation  should  have  been,  as  of  necessity  it  must 
be,  to  a  great  degree  neglefted,  can  he  be  said  to  possess  a  fair 
equivalent  for  what  he  has  lost,  for  such  an  one  can  we,  there- 
fore, reasonably  say,  that  instruction  in  articulation  is  pra£licable? 

**  There  evidently  must  be,  then,  a  limit  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  mode  of  education  is  pursued;  for  when  we  recoi- 
led in  how  very  many  cases,  even  of  those  in  which  this  pain- 
ful labor  of  teaching  articulation  is  not  attempted,  but  in  which 
every  moment  of  time  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  ideas 
and  giving  them  names^  the  fruit  of  all  our  toil  is  but  insignif- 
icant at  last,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  there  would  be 
many  more,  in  which,  to  essay  the  greater  undertaking,  would 
but  result  in   similar  disappointment. 

*'0n  the  other  hand  we  find  some  who,  having  lost  their 
hearing  at  a  period  of  life  a  little  advanced,  have  still  retained 
nearly  or  quite  in  perfeftion  the  power  of  articulation.  For  them 
there  is  no  need  of  special  instruction  in  this  particular,  and  it  is 
certainly  desirable  that  they  should  not  be  allowed,  by  total  dis- 
use, to  lose,  as  without  practice  they  will  lose,  so  valuable  a  pos- 
session. 

''There  are  some,  also,  who,  without  being  able  to  articulate, 
still  retain  some  degree  of  hearing.  These,  too,  if  apt  learners, 
may,  with  propriety,  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  voice. 

**  There  remain,  finally,  perhaps  a  few,  who  with  neither  of 
the  advantages  just  named,  from  their  uncommon  docility,  may, 
with  some  pains,  be  enabled  to  attain  the  benefits  of  articulate 
language,  but  of  such  it  seems  to  us  the  number  must  be  limited, 
for  whom  within  the  period  ordinarily  devoted  to  education,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  make  such  acquisition.  It  would  appear  that 
trial  is  unnecessary  to  ascertain,  in  regard  to  any  one,  the  faCt. 
Should  the  prospeCt  prove  unpromising  it  would  be,  in  the 
highest  degree,   injurious  to  his  best  interests  to  allow  him  to 
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proceed.      All  time  spent  in  this  pursuit,  should   the  objedl  re- 
main unattained  at  last,   is  so  much  time  thrown  away. 

*Mn  theory  it  may  be  true,  that  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  only  carried  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
when  the  pupil  has  been  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  his  country,  not  only  in  written  form,  but  also  as  it 
is  spoken  by  those  who  hear.  But  pradice  must  be  made  to 
bend  to  exigencies,  interposed  by  circumstances  beyond  the 
power  of  the  teacher  to  control.  Of  these,  the  principal  are  the 
limitation  of  time,  and  the  varying  abilities,  as  well  as  physical 
organization  of  the  subjects  of  instruction.  For  the  great  mass 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  country,  it  would  seem  that  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  teach  them  words  under  their  visible 
form." 

Such  were  the  considerations  and  deductions  that  influenced 
the  greatest  Principal  the  New  York  Institution  has  ever  had, 
in  his  decision  to  employ  articulation  when  practicable,  while 
still  continuing  to  teach  language  under  a  visible  form.  This 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  keystone  of  the  system  of  in- 
struction employed  at  Fanwood. 

Some  ten  years  subsequent  to  the  formulation  of  this  ex- 
pression of  policy,  in  consequence  of  the  impression  produced  in 
the  public  mind,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American  Institutions 
by  a  report  put  forth  by  a  no  less  distinguished  vis'tor  to  the 
European  schools  than  the  late  Honorable  Horace  Mann,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution,  with  its  usual  liberality 
and  determination  to  obtain  and  adopt  the  best  possible  system 
of  instruction,  in  1844,  sent  a  special  agent  to  examine  critically 
the  European  schools  for  the  deaf,  especially  those  in  Germany, 
and  report  the  results  of  these  investigations.  The  gentleman 
selected  was  the  distingnished  instructor.  Rev.  Dr.  George  E. 
Day,  at  present  a  professor  in  Yale  University.  In  reporting  his 
conclusions  he  says :  — 

*Mn  view  of  the  aCtual  results  of  the  German  system,  and 
the  serious  disadvantages  which  attend  it,  1  can  by  no  means 
agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  late  American  writer,  that 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Prussia  or  Saxony  are 
superior  to  our  own,  or  recommend  the  German  mode  of  in- 
struction, the  German  method  has  sidvantage  for  the  few;  the 
American  method  for  the  mass.  In  attempting  to  teach  all,*  or 
nearly  all,  to  employ  oral  language,  the  German  schools  succeed 
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in  obtaining  solid  results  with  only  a  seleA  number,  while  a 
large  portion  of  the  scholars  are  seriously  impeded  in  their  prog- 
ress by  the  process." 

Again,  in  1851,  Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  the  President  of  the  In- 
stitution, while  making  an  extended  tour  of  Europe,  visited  many 
of  the  articulation  schools.  In  speaking  of  the  teaching  of  artic- 
ulation he  says: — 

*'0n  this  head,  I  can  but  repeat  and  confirm  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  able  report  of  the  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  made  to 
the  Board  seven  years  ago." 

Ten  years  later  Professor  Day  at  the  instance  of  the  Direct- 
ors made  a  second  examination  of  the  foreign  schools  where 
articulation  was  extensively  taught,  with  the  view  that  the 
school  might  profit  from  any  additional  improvement  in  this 
branch  of  instruftion.  He  reported  that;  *'A  certain  portion  of 
deaf-mutes  may,  with  a  sufficient  expenditure  of  time  and  labor, 
be  taught  with  more  or  less  advantage,  to  articulate  mechanically 
and  to  read  from  the  lips.  This  class  consists  of  semi-mutes, 
mutes  who  become  deaf  after  having  once  learned  to  speak,  and 
now  and  then  those  who  possess  special  aptitude,  mentally  and 
physically,  for  this  kind  of  instruftion. 

''While  the  teaching  of  articulation  and  the  labial  alphabet 
should  be  confined  to  the  proportionately  small  number  of  so- 
called  deaf-mutes,  who  are  specially  qualified  to  receive  it,  no 
pains,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  spared  in  faithfully  laboring, 
to  teach  this  peculiar  class  to  speak  •  and  read  upon  the  lips. 
Experience  shows  within  the  limits  which  have  been  described, 
its  feasibility.  Every  consideration  of  justice  and  humanity  re- 
quires that  the  means  should  be  used  with  the  most  steady  and 
conscientious  diligence.  If  the  unfounded  assertions  and  exag- 
gerated statements  of  persons,  who  are  either  interested  witnesses 
or  else  incompetent  judges,  shall  have  the  effedl  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  duty  of  providing  special  instruftion  in  oral  language 
for  the  limited  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  will  surely 
be  benefited  by  it,  an  important  and  desirable  result  will  be 
secured." 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  this  distin- 
guished teacher,  the  direftors  spared  neither  time  nor  means  to 
give  the  instruction  in  articulation  the  fullest  possible  opportunity 
to  produce  its  best  results.  For  years,  several  of  the  teachers 
had   given    time   and    labor  to  this  subject,  but  it  was    believed 
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that  better  results  still  were  attainable,  and  accordingly  efforts 
were  made  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  in  a  more  systematic 
manner  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  speak  and  read 
the  lips.  To  facilitate , this  objeft,  the  Committee  of  Instruftion, 
in  September  1867,  authorized  the  Principal  to  confer  with  some 
.intelligent  young  man  who  had  had  a  thorough  medical  educa- 
tion, with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  professor  of  articulation  in 
the  Institution.  The  reason  for  selecting  a  physician  rather  than 
a  non-professional  man,  was  the  great  advantage  arising  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  organs  of 
speech.  He  might  thus  discover  important  principles  which 
would  make  the  Institution  in  this  respeft,  as  it  desired  to  be  in 
every  respeA,  foremost  in  its  specialty.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
at  once  find  a  man  possessing  the  desired  qualifications  for  such 
an  important  post,  and  while  awaiting  the  discovery  of  an  in- 
structor of  the  desired  charadler,  O.  W.  Morris  A.  M.,  the  most 
experienced  of  the  professors,  and  who  had  heretofore  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  this  subjeft,  was  appointed  instructor  ad 
interim  in  articulation  and  lip  reading. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  special  teacher  of  articula- 
tion was  temporarily  secured  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Orrick  Met- 
calfe, a  physician  of  talent  and  thorough  medical  education,  and 
to  him  were  assigned,  as  assistants  in  the  work,  three  of  the 
most  intelligent  lady  teachers.  In  addition  to  his  labors,  he  en- 
tered upon  a  course  of  examinations  and  experiments,  having  for 
its  objeft,  to  test  more  fully  than  had  yet  been  done  the  inter- 
esting question,  whether  the  hearing  of  some  of  the  pupils 
could  not  be  restored;  or,  at  least,  so  far  ameliorated  that  they 
might  become  able  to  distinguish  the  human  voice  by  the  aid 
.    of  some  sort  of  acoustic  apparatus. 

On  the  resignation,  in  September,  1869,  of  Dr.  Mptcalfe,  the 
Board  of  Direftors  secured  the  services  of  Professor  Bernhard 
Engelsmann,  a  gentleman  from  Germany,  who  had  made  him- 
self familiar  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  instruction  in  this 
especialty  which  were  in  vogue  in  that  country.  Assisted,  in 
his  department,  by  the  three  ladies  associated  the  previous  year 
with  Dr.  Metcalfe,  he  also  had  the  co-operation,  during  a  por- 
tion of  each  day,  of  seven  of  the  other  teachers  in  the  Insti- 
tution. The  experiments  in  aural  surgery,  initiated  by  Dr.  Metcalfe, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  condition  of  any  of  the 
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pupils  offered  any  reasonable  hope  of  their  restoration  to  hearing, 
were  continued  by  Dr    Rodenstein,  the  attending  physician. 

The  school  of  articulation  and  lip  reading  thus  established 
under  Professor  Engelsmann,  assisted  by  Misses  Meigs,  Hamilton, 
and  Ransom  continued,  and  showed  remarkable  cases  of  profi- 
ciency, both  in  speaking  intelligibly  and  in  reading  readily  on  the 
lips,  including  some  who  were  deaf  from  birth.  Beginning  with 
fifty  pupils,  the  number  was  increased,  as,  by  degrees,  it  be- 
came evident  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  pupils  were  capable 
of  deriving  decided  benefit  from  vocal  exercises.  In  addition 
to  his  regular  duties  as  principal  teacher  in  .the  articulation  de- 
partment proper.  Professor  Engelsmann  gave  daily  attention  to 
training  the  instruftors  of  classes  in  the  other  departments,  to 
teaching  articulation,  the  objed  being  to  give  such  lessons  to 
all  the  pupils  in  the  Institution,  devoting  to  each  time  enough 
to  discover  whether  or  not  his  capabilities  were  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  expenditure  of  time  and  labor.  It  is  but  just  to  add  in 
this  conneftion,  that  by  the  continued  employment  of  Professor 
Engelsmann,  who  eight  years  previously  had  introduced  into 
this  country  the  German  system  of  teaching  articulation,  and 
who  was  considered  to  be  its  most  experienced  exponent  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution offered  the  surest  guarantee  of  their  determination  to 
place  this  important  branch  of  deaf-mute  education  upon  a 
foundation  which  should  secure  to  the  pupils  the  highest  bene- 
fits it  could  confer. 

In  May,  1872,  the  Principal  of  the  Institution,  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet, 
accompanied  by  the  teacher  of  articulation.  Professor  Engels- 
mann, visited  the  schools  in  Hartford,  Boston  and  Northampton 
to  examine  the  system  of  Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell  which  had  re- 
cently been  introduced  by  his  son,  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell,  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Bell,  Miss  Dudley,  Miss  Fuller,  and 
later,  the  teachers  at  the  Northampton  school,  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  thoroughly  investigating  the  charadler  and  primary 
results  of  the  system.  The  outcome  of  this  visit  was  the  in- 
troduftion  of  the  Bell  system  in  our  Institution  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  academic   year   in   September,    1873. 

The  German  system  previously  employed  being  incompati- 
ble with  the  use  of  the  Bell  system,  then  lately  introduced, 
Professor  Engelsmann  retired,  taking  with  him  the  esteem  of 
his   co-laborers  and   the   regard   of  the   pupils  and  their  parents. 
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Professor  Weston  Jenkins  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  reor- 
ganized department,  Misses  Meigs  and  Hamilton  continuing  as 
assistants,  and  in  two  of  the  regular  classes  composed  of  semi- 
mutes  or  semi-deaf  pupils,  articulation  and  labiology,  in  con- 
nexion with  writing,  were  made  the  constant  instruments  of 
communication  between  the  teacher  and  pupil.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  articulation  and  lip  reading  were  not  neglefted 
they  were  not  considered  as  a  special  means  of  intelleftual  de- 
velopment, but  rather  regarded  as  an  acquisition  valuable  in 
itself,  and  not  to  be  negleded   in  cases  promising  success. 

During  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  1874,  Miss  Carrie 
E.  Handy,  who  had  formerly  been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell, 
was  added  to  the  staff  of  articulation  teachers  for  the  special 
purpose  of  initiating  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  Bell  method 
of  illustration,  the  number  of  pupils  in  this  department  being 
increased  to  122.  The  following  year  all  the  hearing  teachers 
were  required  to  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  applying  the 
Bell  system  to  their  classes,  while  the  professor  of  articulation, 
except  so  far  as  he  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  see- 
ing that  the  instruction  in  this  branch  was  scientifically  con- 
ducted, confined  his  personal  attention  to  the  classes  taught  by 
those  of  the  teachers  whose  individual  deafness  made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  impart  instruftion  in  this  branch. 

This  arrangement  continued  without  any  change,  with  the 
exception  that,  in  1877,  the  present  Principal  of  the  Institution 
became  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  articulation  department, 
and  the  whole  number  taught  speech  was  increased  to  161,  or 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  school.  In  this  department,  as  well 
as  in  every  other,  the  school  was  steadily  seeking  after  higher 
success,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  Still,  it  was  found  advisable  to 
recognize  the  limitation  which  ought  to  control  the  endeavors  of 
every  conscientious  teacher.  The  inquiry  obtruded  itself:  are 
there  any  reasons  why  deaf-mutes  as  a  class,  should  not  be 
taught  articulation.^  Admitting  the  question  of  faft,  that  deaf- 
mutes  who  have  never  heard  or  spoken  have  been  taught  to 
utter  words  and  sentences  so  distinctly  as  to  be  understood,  is 
there  any  reason  why  the  experiment  should  not  be  made  with 
every  deaf-mute,  and  abandoned  only  after  all  effort  has  been 
exhausted  ?  And  here  the  remark  seems  pertinent,  that,  making 
due  allowance  for  the  imperfection  of  every  human,  a  work  to 
be  properly  done,  should  be  thoroughly  done.  No  mere  approx- 
imation should  be  accepted. 
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It  was  with  these  considerations  and  limitations  in  mind 
that  the  work  under  the  new  direftor  was  diligently  pursued, 
and  the  results  of  the  first  year's  work  were  submitted  to  a 
special  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Direftors,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic members  of  the  committee  of  instruftion  on  the  sub- 
jeft  of  articulation.  He  reported;  *'The  examination  of  the  class 
in  articulation  and  lip-reading  convinced  your  Committee,  that 
so  far  as  semi-mutes  are  concerned,  this  is  an  important  depart- 
ment of  instruftion,  and  should  be  continued,  as  it  has  hereto- 
fore been,  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  in  this  specialty.  But  in 
respeft  to  the  congenitally  deaf,  the  Committee  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  percentage  of  beneficial  results  are  so  small  as  not  to  en- 
courage its  continuance  where  it  conflifts  with  other  studies. 
The  Bell  system,  which  has  been  selected  as  presenting  the  most 
favorable  results,  is  admirably  adapted  to  aid  the  semi-mute  in 
his  efforts  to  recover  the  lost  power  of  speech,  and  to  cultivate 
the   rare  but  invaluable  gift  of  lip-reading." 

The  following  year  the  results  were  more  favorable  and 
brought  forth  from  the  Committee  of  examination  the  expression 
that  they  were:  — 

*' Profoundly  impressed  with  the  success  of  Mr.  Currier's 
efforts  and  it  is  proper  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  there  has  been 
a  very  general  testimony  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  visited 
different  articulating  schools  that  he  has  secured  better  results 
than  are  usually  to  be  met  with." 

At  the  time  this  report  was  presented  there  were  130  pupils 
in  this  department  under  Prof.  Currier,  Prof.  Jenkins,  Miss  Meigs 
and  Mrs.  Clarke.  The  objed  aimed  at  under  the  system  of  in- 
struction pursued  was  not  to  increase  knowledge  of  language, 
but  to  give  an  additional  means  of  expression,  one  which  would 
unquestionably  be  of  some  use  to  the  pupils  when  they  came  to 
mingle  with  hearing  persons.  The  principle  of  selection  was 
to  take  pupils,  not  semi-mutes  who  had  great  quickness  of  per- 
ception, or  who  had  such  a  remnant  of  hearing  as  would  enable 
them  to  catch  vowel  sounds.  The  method  of  teaching  might 
properly  be  denominated  the  syllabic,  and  owes  its  origin  to  Dr. 
I.  L.  Peet's  studies  in  this  direction.  The  consonants  were  all 
taught,  not  separately,  but  in  connexion  with  a  seleded  vowel, 
and  were  made  to  depend  on  this  for  their  utterance,  as  initials, 
or  terminals,  or  both.     The  visible  speech  symbols  of  Dr.    Bell 
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were  at  first  employed,  and  the  pupil  was  afterward  taught  to 
translate  them  into  written  equivalents.  In  praftice  the  teacher 
first  uttered  a  syllable,  the  pupil  read  it  upon  the  lips,  having 
written  it  upon  his  slate  in  symbols,  pronounced  it.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  system  of  teaching  articulation,  it  was  believed,  were 
that  it  secured  smoothness  of  utterance  and  a  facility  in  lip-reading. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  second  International  Congress,  held  in 
Milan  in  1880,  Dr.  Peet,  suggested  to  the  diredors  the  advisability 
that  a  teacher  of  articulation  be  added  to  each  of  the  two  fam- 
ilies of  primary  pupils,  who  had  much  time  at  their  disposal 
which  could  be  usefully  employed  in  training  them  by  the  syl- 
labic method.  The  opportunity  would  thus  be  given  to  every 
pupil  to  begin  to  learn  articulation  at  the  age  most  favorable 
thereto,  at  the  same  time  enabling  the  teacher  to  tell  more  posi- 
tively with  what  cases  this  praftice  should  be  discontinued  after 
they  had  been  advanced  to  a  higher  grade. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Stoddard,  the  representative  of  the  Di- 
redors  at  this  congress,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  **The  results 
that  have  been  obtained  in  Europe,  and  the  great  unanimity 
with  which  Continental  instructors  now  urge  and  employ  the 
system  of  articulation  and  lip  reading  as  the  best  method  of 
education,  still  more  deeply  impressed  me  at  the  Milan  Confer- 
ence, and  I  think  the  New  York  Institution  will  not  properly 
serve  the  State  in  its  great  work,  nor  keep  abreast  of  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  demands  in  this  matter,  unless  it  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  primary  department  of  seleded  pupils  who 
shall  be  taught  entirely  without  the  use  of  signs;  in  which  the 
pupils  shall  speak  only  by  articulation  themselves,  and  be  com- 
municated with  by  no  other  medium  than  that  of  lip  reading. 
In  this  way  only,  can  we  test  the  method  which  is  now  gen- 
erally in  use  on  the  Continent,  and  learn  its  aflual  advantages 
and  limitations.  I  am  not  by  any  means  prepared  to  abandon 
our  present  teaching  by  the  ecleftic  method — viz,  the  use  of  signs, 
the  manual  alphabet,  the  written  language,  and  articulation,  in 
combination  or  separately,  as  experiment  shows  to  be  best,  but 
we  may  profitably  use  the  experience  of  foreign  teachers  for 
the  benefit  of  our  own  Institution." 

In  response  to  these  recommendations  special  efforts  were 
made  to  impart  systematic  instrudion  in  articulation  to  the  con- 
genitally  deaf,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils,  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  articulation  increased  to  224,  fully  50  per  cent,  of  all  the 
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pupils  in  the  Institution.  In  order  to  accomplish  all  that  was 
possible  for  pupils  of  this  class,  two  accomplished  teachers,  Miss 
Annie  B.  Garrett  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Mitchell  were  secured  for 
the  primary  classes.  Thus  one  hundred  little  boys,  in  a  separate 
building  at  Tarrytown,  and  in  the  Mansion  House  at  New  York, 
besides  the  other  boys  and  girls  taught  in  the  Main  Building  of 
the  Institution,  were  taken  at  the  very  outset  of  their  career  to 
be  thoroughly  tested  as  to  their  ability  to  acquire  this  important 
accomplishment. 

"The  teachers  who  gave  their  whole  time  to  instruftion  in 
articulation  had  now  reached  six  in  number,  and  the  Principal, 
Dr.  Peet,  with  the  professor  in  charge  of  articulation,  gave  most 
careful  supervision  to  the  work  in  this  direftion.  The  line  in 
which  experiments  were  especially  direfted,  had  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  qflfeftively  substituting  a  labial  for  a  manual  alphabet 
for  the  purpose  of  diftation.  It  was  considered  that  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  reading  from  the  lips  over  reading  from 
the  hand,  was  that  the  deaf-mute  who  had  acquired  this  ability 
could  use  it  in  following  spoken  sentences  wherever  he  might 
be,  and  might  thus  be  brought  practically  nearer  to  those  who 
hear.  By  the  application  of  certain  rules  devised  by  the  Principal, 
it  was  found  comparatively  easy  to  teach  the  pupils  to  distinguish, 
by  the  eye,  the  movements  of  the  organs  made  m  pronouncing 
each  elemental  sound.  The  acquisition  of  this  alphabet  required 
much  time,  and  constant  repetition  in  the  presence  of  the  pupil 
of  the  twenty-seven  consonant  and  nineteen  vowel  sounds.  The 
result  was  that  in  every  instance  where  this  alphabet  was  mas- 
tered, the  pupil  could  read  the  lips  without  guesswork,  and 
could  speak  every  word  phonetically  given  to  him.  This  prin- 
ciple established,  it  was  applied  to  every  pupil  in  the  Institution, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stoddard 
who,  in  1883,  as  the  'result  of  his  observations  at  the  Brussels 
Conference,  had  reported :  — 

**  As  the  result  of  my  visit  to  the  Congress  and  the  deaf-mute 
schools  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  I  urge  the  Directors  to  extend 
oral  instruction,  and  instruction  in  lip-reading  to  every  child 
under  our  care.  If,  upon  a  thorough  trial,  it  proves  impossible  in 
any  case  to  teach  a  deaf-mute  to  speak  so  that  he  can  be  under- 
stood by  hearing  persons,  or  if  from  defeftive  vision  he  is  unable 
to  read  the  lips,  we  can  resort  to  the  manual  alphabet  or  the  sign 
language  for  his  instrudion.     With  the  results  attained  in  Europe 
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by  the  oral  method  before  us,  it  seems  to  me  unwise  and  unfair 
to  our  pupils  and  to  the  State,  to  cling  to  the  sign  language  as 
the  best  method  of  instruftion.  I  would  not  advise  the  hasty 
discarding  of  the  manual  alphabet,  but  the  opinion  which  1  ex- 
pressed three  years  ago,  that  the  dumb  should  not  be  taught  to 
make  sighs,  but  to  speak  and  read  the  lips,  is  strengthened  by 
my  recent  visits." 

With  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  in  1883,  the  instruction 
in  articulation  was  modified  and  improved  by  a  most  interesting 
discovery.  Experiments  had  previously  been  made  at  the  Institu- 
tion with  the  Rhodes  audiphone,  and  with  the  rigid  metallic  ear 
trumpet  which  surprised  deaf  people,  who,  without  it,  were  ab- 
solutely unconscious  of  ability  to  perceive  vocal  sounds,  but  who. 
were  keenly  sensible  thereof  when  these  sounds  were  uttered 
within  its  cavity.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for  the  present 
Principal,  at  that  time  in  charge  of  the  department  of  articulation, 
lip  reading  and  aural  development,  by  an  independent  discovery 
to  show  that,  through  the  flexible  ear  tube,  fifty  out  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy,  or  a  little  over  one  seventh  of  the  pupils  in 
attendance  at  the  time,  were  not  only  able  to  hear  the  voices  of 
others,  but,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  and,  in  most  cases,  in 
their  lives,  to  hear  their  own  voices. 

The  result  of  this  discovery  has  proved  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  us  in  aural  instruction.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  pupil 
to  hear  what  is  said  to  him.  He  must  also  hear  himself  say  the 
same  thing.  In  practical  instruction,  the  teacher  first  speaks  to 
the  pupil,  through  the  flexible  tube  inserted  in  his  ear,  and  then 
requires  him  to  transfer  the  mouth-piece  to  his  own  lips  and  re- 
peat the  words  that  have  been  spoken  to  him.  This  enables 
him  to  compare  his  own  enunciation  with  that  of  his  instructor 
and,  after  repeated  trials,  to  imitate  it  with  an  approach  to  exact- 
ness. But  for  this,  he  would  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  ear 
of  his  preceptor,  to  whom  he  would  have  to  look  for  information 
as  to  whether  he  was  speaking  correCtly  or  not.  With  it  he  can 
depend,  in  a  great  measure  upon  his  own  ear,  and  merely  ask  of 
his  teacher  that  he  repeat  his  words  a  sufficient  number  of  times 
to  enable  him  to  make  the  necessary  number  of  comparisons. 
Thus  with  the  aid  of  the  Currier  Duplex  Conical  Conversational 
Tube,  the  professor  in  charge  was  enabled  to  give  special  instruc- 
tion to  fifty-three  pupils  who,  left  to  themselves,  were  deaf  and 
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dumb,  but  who  began  to  hear,  not  with  the  prospeft  of  gradu- 
ally losing  a  weakened,  but  of  establishing  an  awakened  sense, 
and  whose  speech  became  more  and  more  euphonious  and  cor- 
real. This  education  of  the  ear  is  greatly  facilitated  by  uniting 
lip  reading  with  it,  for  lip  reading  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  deaf 
person  whose  hearing  is  in  process  of  development,  the  visible 
charafteristics  which  enable  him  to  make  intelligent  distinction 
between  vocal  sounds. 

A  special  advantage  of  this  aid  to  instruftion  was  soon 
made  manifest  in  the  large  number  of  pupils  who  were  enabled 
to  take  advantage  of  the  articulation  teaching;  319  were  taught 
lip  reading,  and  55  received  aural  instruftion,  the  former  being 
taught  by  eleven  instrudors,  and  the  latter  by  four  specialists, 
afterwards  increased  to  five,  all  using  the  flexible  conical  tube. 
The  eflFeA  of  continued  experiment  in  aural  instruftion  was  that 
an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  pupils  were  discovered  to  pos- 
sess a  latent  hearing,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  tube,  they  were 
brought  to  an  aural  recognition  of  spoken  words  and  enabled  to 
repeat  them  in  a  clear  and  correal  manner.  The  great  majority 
of  these  were  unable  on  their  admission  to  the  Institution,  to 
hear  the  words  spoken  in  their  presence,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  that  their  hearing  should  be  educated  as  well  as  de- 
veloped. The  results,  in  all  cases,  were  very  interesting,  and, 
in  some,  remarkable.  The  ability  of  the  toto-congenital  deaf 
mute  to  acquire  euphonious  articulation  is  very  limited,  but  that 
of  those  in  whom  hearing  can  be  developed,  or  who  acquire 
the  speech  of  childhood  before  becoming  deaf,  can  be  made 
distindly  audible  and  agreeable. 

The  special  efforts  in  the  way  of  speech  at  this  time  were 
devoted  to  teaching  every  pupil  in  every  class  to  read  the  lips 
of  his  teacher;  to  train  him  to  place  his  own  organs  of  speech 
in  the  same  position  with  those  of  his  instruftor,  as,  day  by 
day,  he  went  through  his  drill,  and  thus  bring  him  to  true 
articulation.  Instruftion  in  these  branches  was  no  longer  con- 
fined to  selefted  pupils,  but  the  benefit  of  participating  in  it, 
was  given  to  all  making  it,  it  is  true,  not  the  main  instrument 
of  instruftion,  but  an  acquired  means  of  instruction,  useful  in 
intercourse  with  the  world. 

Each  of  the  pupils  had  a  daily  lesson  in  articulation  and  lip 
reading,  with  the  exception  of  some  thirty  pupils  in  three  classes 
in  one  of  which  oral  and  aural  communication  alone  was  used, 
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and  in  the  other  two,  oral  teaching  was  employed.  I  quote 
from  the  Principal's  report.  '*  The  basis  of  instruAion  is  the  Bell 
system  of  symbols,  constituting,  as  they  do,  a  phonic  alphabet, 
the  successful  mastery  of  which,  we  believe,  will  enable  any 
deaf  mute  not  only  to  pronounce  audibly  what  he  can  write, 
but  also  recognize  on  the  lips  what  is  addressed  to  him  in 
speech.  In  our  opinion,  to  give  the  pupil  an  ability  to  pronounce 
distinftly,  and  to  recognize  the  labial  indication  of  all  these 
sounds,  is  to  enable  him  to  speak  and  read  the  lips.  This  is 
done  by  colleAions  of  sentences  in  a  succession  of  series,  each 
series  containing  all  the  sounds  of  the  alphabet.  Lessons  in 
reading  are  also  given  out  for  individual  preparation,  each  pupil, 
noting,  by  means  of  his  diftionary,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
several  words  in  his  reader,  and  endeavoring  to  enumerate  the 
same  with  emphasis  and  distinctness.  Much  attention  is  paid 
to  the  modulation  of  the  voice  and  its  location,  so  that  it  shall 
be  full,  natural,  euphonious,  instead  of  being  feeble,  metallic,  or 
harsh;  twelve  of  the  nineteen  teachers  give  the  whole  or  part 
of  their  time  to  the  development  of  the  pupils  in  this   direftion. 

**  Judging  from  what  has  been  accomplished  thus  far,  the 
great  majority  of  our  pupils  will  probably  be  brought  to  such  a 
facility  in  lip  reading  that  we  shall  be  able  to  address  them  by 
slow  if  not  rapid  speech;  and  a  less,  but  considerable  number, 
will  be  enabled  to  speak  in  at  least  that  metallic  voice  which 
is  peculiar  to  those  who  have  never  had  any  degree  of  hearing; 
and  fewer  yet,  assisted  by  present  or  past,  but  remembered 
hearing,  will  speak  in  a  euphonious  and  agreeable  manner. 
Meanwhile,  we  shall  not  blame  ourselves  for  the  failure  which 
may  result  from  these  careful  efforts  to  impart  speech,  as  we 
shall  endeavor  to  turn  out  intelligent  pupils,  who  can,  at  least 
communicate  with  the  world  at  large  by  writing." 

From  the  record  of  75  years,  that  has  been  here  outlined, 
with  regard  to  the  articulation  at  our  school,  one  thing  must  be 
evident  to  all — that  the  Direftors  of  the  New  York  Institution 
have  given  freely  of  their  time,  and  used  their  means  with  a 
most  enlightened  liberality  to  obtain  for  their  school  the  highest 
possible  results  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  Since  the  time 
of  Dr.  Akerly,  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  Institution,  down  to 
the  present  day,  they  have  given  careful  thought  in  seekitv^  ^.^^^x 
the  best  possible  means  for  instrufting  l\\ose  uxvdiex   NJcv€\\    ^^^^. 
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and,  as   one  of  their   number,  speaking  for  that  honorable  body, 
recently  remarked,  referring  to  the  Institution  : — 

**She  is  conservative,  yet  progressive,  she  takes  no  step  back- 
ward, but  seeks  to  grasp  each  new  opportunity  that  may  enable 
her  to  promote  the  welfare,  and  increase  the  value  as  citizens,  of 
youth  who  flock  within  her  walls  for  instruction,  and  depart  from 
them  to  assume  a  place  in  the  great  World's  struggle." 
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EMMA  GAKRETT'S  METHODS. 


Emma  Garrett's  methods  for  accomplishing  the  work  that 
lay  nearest  her  heart, — viz.,  speech  for  the  deaf, — were  very  sim- 
ple, and  as  logical  as  they  were  simple.  I  will  state  them  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  her  own   words. 

In  1882  in  a  paper  which  she  read  before  the  Tenth  Conven- 
tion of  American  Instruftors  of  the  Deaf  held  at  the  Illinois 
Institution  at  Jacksonville,  and  entitled  **A  Plea  that  the  Deaf- 
•  Mutes'  of  America  May  be  Taught  to  Use  Their  Voices,"  she 
said  :  **  My  theory  has  been  that  the  children  should  be  treated 
just  as  hearing  children,  except  that  we  must  reach  their  minds 
through  the  eye  instead  of  the  ear,  and  my  praftice  has  been 
in  accordance  with  it."  At  this  time  (twelve  years  ago)  she 
had  been  in  the  work  four  years,  having  graduated  under  Pro- 
fessor Butterfield, — Dr.  Bell's  representative  in  Boston,  in  1878, 
and  number  one  in  a  class  of  twenty-one.  She  always  held  that 
the  loss  to  deaf  children  in  not  being  so  treated  from  birth  was 
irreparable,  and  that  every  deaf  child  had  not  been  given  a  chance 
to  learn  to  speak  until  they  were  all  so  treated.  She  said  it  was 
as  unjust  to  them  to  deprive  them  of  .this  as  it  would  be  to  de- 
prive a  portion  of  hearing  infants  of  the  ordinary  opportunities  at 
the  natural  age  and  then  discuss  what  percentage  of  the  poor  little 
victims  could  learn  speech. 

For  years  she  labored  to  have  parents  of  deaf  children  do 
this  for  them,  but  she  found  that,  for  a  while  at  least,  until  they 
and  the  public  can  be  made  more  generally  to  realize  that  it 
can  be  done,  it  must  be  done  for  them.  She  therefore  deter- 
mined to  devote  herself  to  this  branch  of  the  work,  and  in  June, 
1 89 1,  she  resigned  her  position  as  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Scranton,  and  in  the  following  Feb- 
ruary she  opened  the  '*Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech  of 
Deaf  Children  before  they  are  of  School  Age "  in  Temporary 
Quarters,  in  Philadelphia.  To  this  Home  she  admitted  children 
at  any  period  between  the  ages  of  two  and  eighty  giving  them 


a  six  years'  course  from  the  time  of  entrance.  In  order  to  give 
them  the  speech  and  language  which  would  bring  them  into 
genuine  communication  with  their  families  and  others  which  they 
cannot  otherwise  have,  she  decided  that  the  training  must  be 
uninterrupted  by  vacations,  just  as  one  learning  to  talk  was  un- 
interrupted, but  she  permitted  their  parents  to  visit  them  when- 
ever they  wished. 

She  arranged  that  every  condition  of  the  home  life  should 
guide  the  children  to  speech  and  language  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  same  way  as  we  were  guided  and  trained.  Most  of  the 
children  have  entered  nearer  the  maximum  than  the  minimum 
age,  and  even  those  who  enter  at  two  lose  something  that  the 
mother  might  have  given  them  if  she  had  only  thought  so,  so 
that  while  she  felt  that  the  establishment  of  these  homes  is  the 
next  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  Oral  Method  for  the  Deaf, 
she  hoped  that  in  a  generation  or  two  each  mother  and  family 
might  do  the  work  for  its  own  child. 

She  held  that  they  should  not  only  be  surrounded  with  con- 
stant speech  and  only  speech  as  we  were,  but  that  it  should  be 
rapid  and  natural  speech.  Her  method  maybe  called  *'the  sen- 
tence method."  She  discarded  the  single  element  method  early 
in  her  work  because,  she  said  that  when  the  elements  were 
combined  in  words  and  words  into  sentences,  the  organs  of 
speech  so  quickly  relinquished  one  position  to  take  another  that 
the  blended  sounds  looked  different,  and  that  it  was  better  for 
the  children  to  learn  how  they  looked  as  aftually  used  in  words. 

She  used  the  syllabic  method,  for  which  she  prepared  an  ex- 
cellent drill,  for  a  time,  but  discarded  that  for  approximately  the 
same  reason. 

In  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oral 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Scranton,  she  refers  as  follows  to  Prof. 
Bell's  Visible  Speech  symbols:  *M  formerly  taught  my  students 
{referring  to  these  she  trained  as  teachers)  Bell's  ingenious  sym- 
bols for  action  of  vocal  organs  .  in  the  production  of  speech 
sounds.  1  now  omit  '  symbols '  because  they  are  not  in  cur- 
rent use  for  the  hearing.  His  symbols  are,  however,  superior  to 
our  alphabet,  in  that  there  is  one  for  every  sound.  Holding  still 
to  his  valuable  consideration  of  the  formation  of  speech  sounds, 
1  feel  that  I  give  all  that  is  essential — so  long  as  our  present 
alphabet  and  diacritical  marks  are  used  by  the  hearing. 
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'Mt  has  seemed  to^me  a  rather  mistaken  idea  to  place  the 
value  of  the  Bell  system  in  the  *  symbols '  rather  than  in  A. 
Graham  and  A.  Melville  Bell's  correft  ideas  about  the  mechanism 
of  speech.  If  we  understand  the  important  part  of  the  system, 
viz.,  the  formation  of  speech  sounds,  the  symbols  are  easily  ac- 
quired." 

In  regard  to  writing  she  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  should 
not  be  taught  (except  as  a  mechanical  exercise)  until  the  speech 
habit  is  sufficiently  confirmed  for  the  child  not  to  be  tempted  to 
use  it  instead. 

In  the  Report  above  referred  to,  she  also  says:  **l  cannot 
omit  in  this  Report  what  has  ever  been  the  burden  of  my  song, 
that  time  out  of  school  hours  is  as  important  as  time  spent  in 
school  for  the  proper  development  of  the  deaf  child. 

She  always  advocated  small  schools  for  the  deaf  and  claimed 
that  if  deaf  children  were  given  as  much  chance  from  birth  to  learn 
speech  and  language  through  the  eye  as  hearing  children  have 
through  the  ear  that  there  would  be  little  or  no  necessity  for  special 
schools  for  them.  She  said  the  occasional  statements  that  come 
from  orally  trained  persons  expressing  disappointment  in  their 
education  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  fad  that  the  loss  of  the 
proper  training  at  the  natural  age,  or  some  other  flaw  in  their 
training,  made  it  imperfeft.'  She  did  not  use  the  system  of  ex- 
aminations but  required  frequent  reviews  which  revealed  to  the 
teacher  the  weak  points  of  each  pupil  that  they  might  be  taught 
what  they  lacked. 

A  full  idea  of  Emma  Garrett's  methods  can  not  be  given 
without  some  reference  to  her  daily  and  hourly  efforts  to  advance 
her  pupils  in  everything  that  was  good  and  pure.  I  quote  again 
from  her  last  Report  of  the  Scranton  School.  She  says:  *'Our 
six  teachers  have  all  been  faithful  in  their  classroom  work.  I 
want  to  carry  with  me  the  feeling  that  they  will  ever  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  spiritual  growth  of  their  pupils.  Teaching  them 
to  do  right  because  right  is  right  and  not  through  fear  of  pun- 
ishment. Teaching  them  to  do  their  own  thinking,  and  be  true 
to  their  convidlions.  Seeking  to  get  expressions  of  opinion  from 
them — meanwhile  guiding  them  to  high  ideals ;  making  them  un- 
derstand that  to  stand  neutral  may  be  as  bad  as  to  take  the 
wrong  side — in  that  it  may  aid  it.  Make  them  know  that  a 
charadler  without  a  basis  of  truth  is  powerless  for  good;  urge 
them  to  it,  if  needs  be,  through  sufTering." 
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Again  in  the  same  Report,  referring  to  prizes  given  to  pupils 
at  the  end  of  term, — the  reasons  given  for  bestowing  them  to 
the  several  recipients  show  how  carefully  she  studied  each  case; 
some  of  these  are  as  follows : — 

''To  Ella  Webber,  a  watch  for  measure  of  success  she  has 
attained  since  entering  school  (under  disadvantage  of  ill  health, 
causing  irregular  attendance  which  is  particularly  detrimental  to 
the  progress  of  the  deaO;  in  naturalness  and  smoothness  of 
speech,  language,  lip-reading,  general  knowledge,  and  for  hav- 
ing won  the  testfmony  from  a  student  who  watched  her  six 
months  in  our  day  school :  '  I  never  saw  Ella  Webber  make  one 
sign.'  Her  kind  heart  expressing  sympathy  with  happiness  and 
sorrow,  ajid  the  influence  she  has  always  exercised  over  our  pupils 
for  good,  have  endeared  her  to  direftors,  principal  and  teachers. 
We  should  like  Ella's  prize  to  be  an  incentive  to  her  to  exercise 
increased  care  in  the  several  lines  mentioned." 

*'Lynn  Clark,  a  bound  copy  of  Wide  Awake  for  regular 
attendance  (he  is  a  day  pupil)  and  for  interest  in  his  studies. 
His  nervous  trouble  has  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  have  con- 
trol over  his  speech.  We  trust  the  prize  will  inspire  him  with 
a  wish  to  improve  his  speech,  remembering  that  'obstacles  are 
things  to  be  overcome.' 

"To    David   Linder,   a  watch  for    improvement  of  tone  of 
voice,   lip-reading,  lanejuage  and  in  all  his  other  studies, — U.   S. 
History,  Geography,  Physiology,  Arithmetic,  Spelling  and  Writing. 

"To  Margaret  Schmittlapp,  a  bound  copy  of  Wide  Awake 
for  improvement  in  language,  U.  S.  History,  Geography,  Arith- 
metic, Spelling  and  Writing.  She  is  quite  a  ready  talker  and 
has  considerable  facility  in  lip-reading,  but  she  can  improve  her 
pronunciation  and  learn  to  read  the  lips  more  quickly. 

"To  Josephine  Reise,  a  bound  copy  of  Wide  Awake  for  gene- 
ral improvement  in  speech,  language,  Spelling,  Writing,  etc.  We 
want  Josephine  to  realize  how  well  she  can  do;  to  be  less  timid; 
gaining  confidence  to  use  her  speech  more,"  and  so   on. 

One  more  point;  Emma  Garrett  did  not  confine  her  work 
to  the  deaf  children  diredly  under  her  care,  but  she  labored  for 
the  mass  of  the  deaf  For  the  benefit  of  the  whole  class  of  the 
deaf  she  desired  to  show  the  aftual  work  in  operation  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  She  was  well  enough  before  her  last 
illness  there,  to  realize  the  widespread  impetus  which  this  show- 
ing gave  to   the  work   and 'this  faft  gave   her  infinite   pleasure. 


A  young  woman  oame  to  our  rooms  there  one  day  and  said: 
•**  Miss  Garrett,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  doing  this  work  in  just  this 
way;  my  sister,  now  twenty-one  years  old,  became  deaf  at  the 
age  of  10  months,  from  spinal  meningitis,  and  my  mother  made 
up  her  mind  she  should  talk  and  she  accomplished  it  so  well  on 
just  these  lines,  that  my  sister  was  educated  with  the  hearing, 
graduated  with  honor  at  the  High  School  in  Chicago  and  is  now 
studying  in  the  Art  School  here."  She  added  that  her  sister 
was  a  bright  society  girl  and  prided  herself  on  people  failing  to 
discover  her  deafness  unless  they  were  told  of  it. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  carry  on  my  sister's  work  as  striftly 
as  possible  in  accordance  with  her  methods,  in  which  I  am  ably 
seconded  by  my  first  assistant,  Miss  Anna  C.  Reinhardt,  whom 
J  trained  for  the  work  some  years  ago,  and  who  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  been  in  the  Home  since  the  date  of  its  opening 
^nd  thus  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them. 
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Auricular  development  is  ear  development.  It  is  as  old  as 
man  himself.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  at  man's 
creation  the  Divine  Parent  endowed  him  with  speech  and  lan- 
guage, or  with  ears  already  attuned  to  the  ** mother  tongue." 
The  "mother  tongue"  was  yet  to  be  born.  It  was  to  be  the 
outgrowth  of  man's  soul  seeking  to  give  expression  to  the 
thought-fire  burning  within.  As  a  thought  moved  his  mind  or 
a  passion  swayed  his  soul,  it  sought  expression  through  panto- 
mimic signs  and  gestures,  to  which  he  tried  to  give  added 
emphasis  by  vocal  utterance.  His  ears  were  yet  to  be  attuned 
to  that  **  mother  tongue,"  by  its  constant  repetition,  to  each  other, 
as  the  same  vocal  sound  would  naturally  be  used  to  give 
expression  to  the  same  thought  as  it  recurred  to  his  mind. 
Gradually  this  sound  came  to  stand  for  the  thought  and  its 
pantomimic  expression   was  no  longer  needed. 

A  like  process  takes  place  in  the  experience  of  every  normal 
child.  At  first  the  multitude  of  sounds  that  greet  its  ear  mean 
nothing  to  it.  .  Articulate  speech  means  no  more  than  the  clash- 
ing of  cymbals.  But  as  time  passes,  and  these  sounds  continue 
to  strike  upon  its  ear,  it  associates  certain  sounds  with  certain 
persons.  It  soon  knows  mamma's  or  papa's  voice  from  all  other 
sounds. 

Then  it  begins  to  associate  certain  sounds  or  names  with 
certain  objefts.  In  time,  it  learns  that  the  name  ** mamma" 
belongs  to  one  objeft  or  person,  the  name  **papa"  to  another, 
**baby"  to  itself.  Thus  the  process  of  differentiation  goes  on 
until  the  little  one  learns  the  common  objefts  of  his  household 
life.  This  is  the  natural  process  of  auricular  development;  Nature 
has  been  at  work  in  her  own  way,  and  by  the  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  sound  has  fixed  in  the  child  mind  that  sound  as  the 
representative  of  a  certain  objed  or  adion.  So  far,  the  teacher, 
as  teacher,  has  no  place  or  purpose  in  the  development  of  the 
hearing  of  the   normal   child.       Yet,  every   word   that  has   bene 
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spoken,  every  sound   wave    that   has  struck    upon   his  ear,    has 
helped  educate  his  ear. 

At  this  point  auricular  instruction  may  begin.  The  teacher 
may  come  in  to  give  the  direction  which  he  desires  the  auricular 
development  to  take.  This  development  can  be  carried  just 
about  as  far  as  we  are  desirous  of  doing.  There  is  almost  no 
limit  to  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  average  human  ear. 
We  can  take  the  child  with  **no  ear  for  music,"  and  by  con- 
fining her  in  an  atmosphere  of  music,  by  continually  presenting 
the  sweetest  melodies  to  her  ear,  so  develop  the  idea  of  musical 
harmony  that  the  slightest  discord  is  torture.  The  ear  can  be- 
come so  Sensitive  as  to  deteft  a  discord  even  among  hundreds 
of  instruments  or  voices. 

One  day  last  summer  while  in  Chicago,  I  was  in  the  great 
Illinois  building.  Hundreds  of  people  were  in  the  same  building, 
some  as  sightseers,  and  others  rushing  about  with  an  air  of  busi- 
ness. Coming  toward  me  was  a  blind  girl.  As  she  got  near, 
her  merry  voice  rang  out  with  the  cheerful  greeting,  **How  do 
you  do,  doctor?"  and  her  greeting  was  returned  by  an  elderly 
gentleman  just  in  front  of  me.  No  word  had  been  spoken  to  tell 
her  that  he  was  anywhere  near,  and  the  girl  was  totally  blind. 
Yet  by  her  educated  ear  she  had  been  able  to  distinguish  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps  from  that  of  the  great  crowd  around,  while 
to  the  rest  of  us,  the  footfalls  sounded  so  nearly  alike  as  to  be 
undistinguishable. 

I  am  told  that  nearly  all  the  blind  are  thus  able  to  distin- 
guish those  with  whom  they  associate.  Is  it  because  the  divine 
creator  has  given  to  them  a  more  delicate  ear  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  sight  ?  I  think  not.  The  same  power  is  possessed 
by  those  who  had  normal  sight  and  lost  it,  though  undoubtedly 
in  a  less  degree,  depending  upon  the  age  at  which  the  loss  oc- 
curs. In  a  very  limited  sense,  it  is  possessed  by  all  of  us.  It 
is  rather,  because  having  to  depend  more  upon  their  ears,  they 
have  paid  closer  attention  to  the  sounds  that  fall  upon  them,  and 
have  differentiated  more  closely  than  we  who  do  not  need  to 
depend  so  much  upon  our  hearing.  Thus  sounds  that  to  us  ap- 
pear alike  for  want  of  this  aural  development  to  which  they 
have  of  necessity  been  subjeft,  to  them  are  widely  distinguish- 
able one  from  the  other,  and  each  tells  a  story  of  its  own  and 
they  are  no  more  confounded  than  the  different  notes  of  the  oc- 
tave,   or  the  different  tones   of  the   human   voice,  or  any   other 
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familiar  sounds  are  by  us.  Their  necessity  has  compelled  them 
to  distinguish  more  closely,  to  give  attention  to  the  difference 
in  sounds  we  regard  as  similar,  and  by  this  process,  a  sensitive- 
ness to  these  sounds  has  been  developed  in  their  ears  to  which 
ours  are  strangers. 

Even   the   untutored   savages   by    putting  their  ears  to    the 
ground  are  said  to  be  able  to  tell  the  comparative  size,  distance, 
and  position  of  an  enemy  marching  against  them  because  their  , 
necessities  have  forced  them  to  train   their  ears  to  this  class  of 
sounds. 

The  process  of  oral  development,  then,  is  nothing  new. 
Aural  instruftion  itself  is  nothing  new.  These  are  coeval  with 
man's  development  and  civilization.  But  the  application  of  this 
principle  and  this  method  to  the  weakened  ear  is  comparatively 
new.  It  dates  from  the  Nebraska  Institute  and  the  work  of  its 
present  Superintendent.  He  saw  that  the  process  of  nature  with 
he  normal  child  was  the  process  to  be  followed  with  the  child 
with  even  less  than  the  average  amount  of  hearing.  Others 
had  seen  the  same  thing  before.  About  the  sarhe  time  the  first 
class  was  started  in  the  Nebraska  Institute,  Dr.  Von  Troeltsch,  of 
Germany,  suggested  the  advisability  of  teaching  those  not  totally 
deaf  through  the  hearing.  But  Mr.  Gillespie  was  the  first  V 
make  a  praftical  demonstration  of  it ;  to  put  his  faith  into 
afts.  Until  he  started  his  class,  no  systematic,  intelligent  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  training 
the  hearing  of  the  child  whose  ear  is  not  sufficiently  acute  to 
gain  language  and  knowledge  from  the  ordinary  conversation  of 
his  fellows.  He  saw  that  as  the  sounds  of  nature  did  not 
pierce  the  pupil's  ear  with  sufficient  force  to  enable  him  to  dif- 
ferentiate and  distinguish  them,  and  these  sounds,  even  if  heard 
at  all,  sounded  to  him  so  nearly  alike  as  to  be  undistinguish- 
able,  they  must  be  furnished  by  special  drill  to  his  ear,  and  re- 
peated again  and  again  until  there  arises  an  ability  to  distinguish, 
to  associate  this  sound  with  this  objed,  and  that  sound  with 
that.  The  teacher  steps  in  to  assist  nature.  If  the  ear  of  the 
normal  child  is  made  more  acute  by  being  furnished  with  sound, 
if  by  having  the  same  sound  dinged  into  his  ears  again  and 
again,  there  arises  an  ability  to  distinguish  sounds  before  regarded 
as  similar,  why  may  not  the  same  process,  adapted  to  his  con- 
dition, increase  the  ability  of  the  weakened  ear  to  recognize 
sound  ?    Nature  is  one.     There  is   not  one   law   for  the   norma] 
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ear  and  another  for  the  weakened  one.  Nature's  laws  are  con- 
tinuous. The  development  of  the  weakened  ear  will  not  be  so 
rapid.  The  greater  any  power  is  at  the  beginning,  the  faster  its 
development  may  be  attained.  The  same  effort  on  the  teacher's 
part  will  cause  a  more  rapid  development  of  the  bright  mind 
than  of  the  dull  one,  but  the  dull  one  develops  along  the  same 
lines  and  according  to  the  same  principles  as  the  bright  one. 
.  The  means  must  be  especially  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
dull  mind.  The  methods  by  which  a  bright  child  would  make 
fair  progress,  may  not  enable  the  dull  one  to  make  any  pro- 
gress at  all.  The  specific  method  must  be  adapted  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  child  mind.  The  same  holds  good  for  the  ear. 
The  normal  ear  is  developed  without  conscious  eflfort,  and  at 
such  an  age  that  we  scarcely  perceive  the  process.  But  it  de- 
velops by  being  furnished  with  that  upon  which  it  feeds — sounds. 
Likewise  the  weakened  ear  is  developed  by  being  furnished  with 
its  element — sound. 

The  training  of  the  ear  began  in  the  Nebraska  Institute  about 
the  year  1880.  The  Superintendent  selefted  a  class  of  older  pupils 
which  he  trained  in  person,  using  the  audiphone  and  ordinary  ear 
tube.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  after  only  a  few  months  of 
drill,  the  class  had  made  such  progress  that  an  entertainment  was 
given  with  them  in  the  city.  The  next  year  a  class  of  smaller  pu- 
pils was  organized  and  trained  in  the  same  way.  Up  to  this  time 
it  had  not  been  made  a  part  of  the  regular  school  work.  But  the 
work  of  this  class  was  even  more  satisfaftory  than  that  of  the 
preceding  one.  So  in  the  fall  a  regular  class  was  formed  and 
offered  to  the  then  articulation  teacher  who  declined  it  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  very  little  faith  in  the  results.  Then  the 
class  was  given  to  the  pfesent  principal  of  the  Chicago  Voice 
and  Hearing  School,  under  whom  they  made  such  progress  that 
in  the  fall  of  1883  she  left,  to  open  the  above  named  school  on 
her  own  account,  and  Mrs.  Taylor  took  charge  of  the  class  in 
the  Nebraska  school.  Two  years  later  the  writer  entered  upon 
his  work  in  the  same  school.  At  present  three  other  teachers 
are  employed  in  this  department  which  includes  the  Oral  as 
well  the  Aural  pupils.  One  of  these  teachers  is  a  semi-mute 
lady  who  teaches  the  pupils  to  write  what  they  have  learned  to 
speak. 

In  all  these  years  about  80  pupils  have  received  aural  instruc- 
tion for  one  or  more  years.  In  this  classification  I  have  not  in- 
cluded  those  semi-deaf  who   lost    hearing    after    gaining    speech 
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and  still  retain  a  part  of  their  former  normal  hearing.  Forty- 
six  of  these  pupils  w^re  present  in  school  last  year.  Several  of 
those  not  present  were  in  school  for  only  one  or  two  terms. 
Only  one  is  a  graduate.  One  has  passed  on  into  that  realm 
where  no  deafness  exists.  Three  left  us  to  enter  schools  for  the 
hearing.  Eight  have  entered  other  schools  for  the  deaf  after  one 
or  more  terms  with   us. 

One  has  married  a  speaking  and  hearing  man.  At  least  ten 
of  them  are  able  to  use  speech  and  depend  upon  their  hearing 
in  business  and  the  home.  The  whereabouts  and  condition  of 
six  are  unknown  to  the  writer,  and  two  or  three  who  had  only 
one  or  two  terms  of  hearing  drill  depend  more  upon  writing 
than  upon  their  hearing  for  communication  with  a  hearing  world. 

One  of  the  ten,  who  depend  upon  their  hearing,  you  would 
never  suspeft  from  his  speech,  to  have  received  all  or  a  part  of 
his  education  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  would  be  only  able  to 
suspeft  it  from  his  range  of  hearing  and  from  the  occasional 
limp  in  his  language  we  call  deaf-mutisms. 

One  of  the  ten  is  a  painter  by  trade,  and  tells  me  that  he 
never  signs  or  writes.  Even  in  these  hard  times  he  has  no  lack 
of  work,  and  tells  me  that  he  gets  along  with  his  employers 
entirely  by  speech  and  hearing,  and  that,  although  he  started  with 
a  very  small  amount  of  hearing,  and  lacks  a  good  deal  of  having 
finished  our  school  course.  Yet  he  has  hearing  enough  and 
mental  development  enough  to  imbibe  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
times.  He  comes  of  a  family  of  office-holders.  Two  uncles 
have  held  office  for  several  ydtirs  in  our  city  or  county.  Another 
held  a  state  position  for  a  time.  His  father  held  office  under 
the  Harrison  administration.  All  of  them  held  office  as  Republi- 
cans, but  on  the  advent  of  the  present  national  administration 
into  power,  he  immediately  sent  an  application,  backed  by  some 
of  the  leading  Democrats  of  the  State,  for  a  position  in  the  agri- 
cultural department  under  the  Sage  of  Arbor  Lodge.  When  asked 
if  he  was  a  Democrat,  he  replied  "Yes,"  and  when  asked  how 
it  happened  that  he  was  a  Democrat  when  all  his  family  were 
Republicans,  he  replied,  **To  get  a  job,"  a  lofty  idea  of  patriotism 
that  has  been  ascribed  to  other  members  of  his  family,  and 
seems  to  have  gotten  as  far  as  the  national  capital  and  by  no 
means  to  be  confined  to  one  political  party.  The  crop  of  *' states- 
men out  of  a  job,"  seems  to  be  a  large  one. 
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This  aural  instruftion   should  begin  very  early  in  the  child's 
life.     The   ear  of  the  little   hearing  infant  is  furnished    with  the 
specific  irritation  that  is  to  arouse  it  into  life  and   usefulness'  at 
the  earliest  moment  that  sound  waves  can  reach  and  strike  upon 
the  drum  membrane  of  the  ear.    So  that  almost  from  the  very  mo- 
ment of  birth,  the  various  parts  of  the  ear  are  being  trained  to  their 
various  offices  in  the  perception  of  sound.     This,  of  course,  we 
cannot  do  with  the  child  who  has  less  than  the  average  amount  of 
hearing,  but  the  nearer  we  can  approach  it,  the  greater  will  be 
the  final  results  in  the  individual  case;  the  greater  will  be  the 
child's  ultimate  advantage  from  his  hearing.     The  teacher  will  not 
be  able  to  show  as  great  results  with  the  small  child  as  with  the 
large  one  from  a  single  year  of  work.     But  every  year  the  work 
of  aural  instruction  is  delayed,  lessens  the  capabilities  to  be  de- 
rived by  the  child  therefrom.     This  needs  no  proof.     Use  devel- 
ops an  organ.      Disuse  brings  atrophy,  decay,   and  death.     The 
weakened  ear  gets,  during  the  early  years  of  child  life,  but  an 
occasional  sound  impression,  and  that  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.     So    there    is  given  to  the  child  no  opportunity 
for   that   gradual  learning  of  the  sense  of  these   sounds    that   is 
given    to    the    child    with  full  hearing  power.     The    child    soon 
ceases  to  take  an   interest    in   even   those  sounds  it  does   hear, 
and  finally,  from  this  want  of  attention,  the  sound  waves  cease 
making  any  impression  upon  the  ear,  nerves,  and  acoustic  centers. 
As  a  result  of  this   process,  there  is  a  slow  retrogressive  meta- 
morphosis of  these  parts  themselves.     They  fail  to  get  the  spe- 
cific irritation  produced  by  sound,   and  so  fail  to  be  aroused  to 
adlion.     Gradually  they  lose  the  power  of  afting  at  all,  for  this 
want  of   sounds   on    which   they   should   have  fed.     This    dete- 
rioration may  extend,  from  similar  causes,  to  the  whole  mind.     It 
may    extend    so    far  that  but  little  can  be  done  in  the  way   of 
education.     The   mind   may  be  so   long  without  thought,  with- 
out such  environments  as  shall  make  thought  possible,  that  but 
little    thought    is   possible.     Such  a  pupil  may  learn  for  a  time, 
and    then    growth  almost  stops   because   the    limit    of  the  mind 
capacity  has  been  about  reached.     In  our  school  is  an  Irish  boy 
whom  we  will  call  Pat.     He  was  grown  almost  to  man's  estate 
when  he  entered  school.     His  early  home  was  a  grader's  camp. 
His  educational  surroundings — a  span  of  mules  and  a  black  snake. 
He  had  what  we  called  pretty  good  hearing.     The  first  year  he 
did    fairly    well,    although    he    seemed    somewhat    deficient     in 


memory.  Yet  he  learned  to  hear  and  speak  well  quite  a  number 
of  words,  chiefly  names  of  objefts  of  his  home  life.  At  the  close 
of  the  second  year  he  was  about  where  the  first  year  left  him 
-and  he  is  there  yet,  and  although  the  past  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  sign  department,  his  progress  has  been  almost  noth- 
ing. He  has  a  well-shaped  head,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
had  he  entered  school  eight  or  ten  years  before,  he  would  have 
made  fair  progress. 

The  purpose  of  aural  instruction  is  to  check  this  deteriora- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  ear,  and  by  furnishing  them  with  their 
elements, — sound, — cause  them  to  develop  while  they  as  wel 
-as  the  brain  are  at  the  formative  period.  And  the  earlier  we  be- 
gin, the  better,  because  they  have  lost  less  by  deterioration  and 
are  in  a  more  plastic  condition,  more  of  development  is  possible. 
Then  it  is  easier  to  form  habits  of  attention  at  this  time  than 
^fter  habits  of  inattention  to  sound  have  become  fixed  by  the 
lack  of  sufficient  sound  reaching  their  ears  for  them  to  learn  any 
^ense  therefrom. 

The  firsts  step  in  the  ear  development  is  to  get  the  child  to 
distinguish  sounds  widely  distinft.  If  the  child  has  pretty  good 
hearing,  one  can  begin  with  the  open  vowel  sounds,  but  very 
often  one  must  begin  with  something  making  sharp  sounds,  as 
bells,  whistles,  etc.  First  sound  them  so  that  the  child  can  see 
them,  taking  only  two  at  first,  and  then  sound  them  again  when 
he  cannot  see  them,  and  if  after  several  trials,  he  becomes  able 
to  tell  accurately  which  you  have  sounded,  he  is  a  proper  sub- 
jeft  for  aural  work.  But  during  the  first  years  of  his  course, 
under  no  circumstances  should  a  word  be  taught  by  ear  until 
it  has  first  been  taught  by  sight.  The  knowledge  of  a  thing 
must  come  before  its  reproduftion.  The  Shibboleth  of  our  pro- 
fession has  been,  **  Ideas  before  language,"  and  the  same  law 
holds  good  in  aural  work.  The  child  must  know  what  a  thing  is 
before  it  can  understand  or  reproduce  it.  Our  little  hearing  chil- 
dren know  the  names  of  things  long  before  they  are  able  to 
speak  them,  but  after  they  have  begun  to  talk,  they  often  startle 
us  by  repeating  words  they  have  heard,  of  whose  meaning  they 
have  no  conception.  They  have  heard  the  sound.  They  are 
accustomed  to  reproduce  in  speech  what  they  hear.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  process  by  which  they  have  learned,  but  mere  reproduc- 
tion of  speech  or  sound,  while  it  may  be  valuable  sometimes  as 
Tocal  gymnastics,  is  not  knowledge. 
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In  our  Institution  the  hearing  pupils  and  lip-readers  are 
taught  together  and  special  hearing  drill  is  given  to  the  hearing 
pupils.  An  aft  is  performed,  and  the  children  are  taught  to  tell 
in  speech  what  has  been  done.  Then  the  same  aft  is  performed 
again,  and  the  pupils  are  taught  to  write  it.  Then  the  aft  is^ 
again  performed  and  they  are  taught  to  hear  or  lip-read  it.  In 
this  way  the  speech,  hearing,  and  writing  are  associated,  and  they 
learn  that  they  all  mean  the  same  thing.  The  hearing  is  taught 
either  with  or  without  a  trumpet.  We  get  along  without  a 
trumpet  just  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  used  the  audiphone, 
but  it  is  useful  only  in  isolated  cases.  We  have  tried  several 
of  the  so-called  invisible  ear  drums  and  phones,  but  they  seem 
worthless.  The  most  efficient  aid  we  have  found  is  the  ordinary 
flexible  ear  tube.  In  most  cases  we  prefer  one  that  has  an  ear 
piece  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  external  ear.  This 
part  of  the  ear  was  intended  to  colleft  the  sound  waves  and  pre- 
pare them  to  strike  upon  the  drum  and  its  aftion  is  essential  to- 
the  highest  results.  Besides  we  do  not  think  that  such  a  tube 
is  so  apt  to  injure  a  sensitive  ear  as  one  that  foffes  the  sound 
waves  through  a  small  opening  immediately  upon  the  drum. 

At  first  only  those  with  apparently  the  best  hearing  were 
trained  at  all.  But  often  those  from  whom  we  expefted  the 
least,  did  the  best.  Now  all  new  pupils  are  put  in  this  depart- 
ment and  all,  who  have  any  hearing,  have  that  little  trained, 
and  the  rest  are  taught  as  lip-readers.  Of  the  forty-six  hearers 
present  last  year,  three  were  in  the  seventh  grade,  five  in  the 
fifth,  seven  in  the  fourth,  and  the  rest  in  the  three  lower  grades. 
In  the  two  upper  grades,  six  out  of  the  eight,  are  congenital, 
and  six  of  them  will  need  no  help  from  writing  to  get  along  in 
a  hearing  world,  after  they  have  finished  their  course  with  us, 
while  only  one  has  gained  very  little.  In  the  fourth  grade," 
five  out  of  the  seven  are  congenital.  The  greatest  age  at  which 
hearing  was  lost  in  any  of  these  grades  is  three  years.  The 
lower  grades  give  promise  of  making  much  better  hearers  than  . 
the  more  advanced  ones.  So  far,  the  third  grade  has  done  better 
hearing  work  than  any  other  class  we  have  ever  had  at  this 
stage  in  their  education,  so  that  we  feel  that  as  we  learn  better 
how  to  work,  the  results  will  be  correspondingly  better. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  developing  speech  and 
hearing  at  the  expense  of  ideas  and  language.  That  the  speech 
taught  pupil  is  a  mere  parrot,  who  goes  through  with  a  lot  of 
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mechanical  evolutions  called  speech,  but  with  no  ideas  to  give 
■expression  to,  and  with  a  very  inferior  mental  development. 
And  a  good  many  good  people  in  our  profession  really  believe 
it  is  true.  An  experienced  teacher  of  the  deaf  visited  us  not 
Jong  ago.  She  was  invited  to  see  a  hearing  class.  She  re- 
marked, **I  do  not  care  anything  about  the  hearing.  1  don't 
believe  in  it.  All  the  work  put  upon  the  hearing  is  so  much 
taken  away  from  the  language,"  and  more  to  the  same  effeft. 
iShe  was  promptly  taken  into  one  of  the  hearing  classes  and 
shown,  not  so  much  their  hearing  as  their  written  language. 
And  as  she  went  out,  she  said,  "Now  I  have  got  my  eyes 
■open.  Their  language  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  same  grade  any- 
where." We  think  it  is  true.  And  as  the  hearing  improves, 
the  hearing  people  about  talk  more  and  more  to  them  out  of 
school,  so  that  they  begin  to  learn  language  just  as  hearing  chil- 
dren learn  it;  from  hearing  people  speak  it.  Then  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  hearing,  even  if  it  never  did  anything  else,  does 
more  than  all  other  things  combined  can  do,  to  break  up  me- 
•chanical  speech  and  make  the  speech  of  the  child  natural.  •  If  it 
never  did  anything  else  we  think  it  would  almost  pay  for  that 
.alone. 
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THE  WORD  METHOD. 


Many  of  you  who  are  here  to-day  saw  the  work  of  the  little 
»  deaf  children  at  Chicago  last  summer.  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  it.  It  was  said  by  members  of  our  party  that  it  was 
dangerous  for  me  to  go  to  the  Children's  Building  early  in  the 
morning,  for  I  saw  little  else  on  the  Fair  grounds  that  day.  I 
was  interested  in  the  work.  There  were  many  questions  which 
I  wanted  to  answer  for  myself.  Why  were  the  children  such 
remarkable  lip-readers  ?  Why  did  they  speak  so  easily  and  why 
was  their  vocabulary  so  large  ?  These  and  many  other  questions 
forced  themselves  upon  me. 

I  thought  of  two  of  our  own  girls  who,  coming  to  school 
when  very  small,  were  put  into  the  same  room  with  an  ad- 
vanced class.  The  two  little  ones  had  their  special  work  be- 
tween the  lessons  of  the  older  class.  Their  teacher  tried  the 
word  method  with  them.  Their  progress  was  unusually  rapid 
and  they  have  now  left  us  for  hearing  schools.  One  is  attending 
the  High  School  in  her  own  town,  the  other,  a  private  school 
in  Cambridge,  and  both  are  doing  good  work  with  pupils  of 
their  own  age.  Was  one  reason  of  their  success,  the  method 
by  which  they  were  taught  ? 

To  return  to  the  children  at  the  World's  Fair;  I  watched 
their  work;  every  word  was  taught  as  a  whole;  no  element 
drill  was  given,  it  never  had  been  given.  The  following  ques- 
,  tions  then  came  to  me.  Is  the  word  method  the  best  method  ? 
Would  the  same  progress  have  been  made  with  the  same  little 
children,  for  they  were  very  little,  had  the  element  method  been 
used  ?  1  thought  and  thought.  Which  is  the  simpler  way  ?  In 
which  are  we  following  most  closely  the  ways  of  Nature  ?  Moriz 
Hill  says,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Green:  "Develop  speech  in  the 
deaf  child  in  the  same  manner  in  which  nature  produces  it  in 
.  the  hearing  child."  A  little  hearing  child  hears  word  afterword, 
day  in  and  day  out.  and  at  last  begins  to  reproduce  these  words. 
Why  should  not  -j   deaf  child  see  word  after  word  upon  the  lips 
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of  his  friends  until  he  himself  learns  to  repeat  them  ?  He  should, 
and  will  if  care  and  help  are  given  him.  As  it  is  natural  for  a 
hearing  child  to  hear  words  and  use  them  first  singly  and  then 
in  sentences,  so  it  is  natural  for  a  deaf  child  to  take  words  from 
the  lips  and  use  them  first  as  single  words  and  phrases  and  then 
in  sentences.  Later,  a  hearing  child  analyzes  his  words;  so 
should  a  deaf  child  later,  pick  the  words  to  pieces,  find  the  ele- 
ments of  which  they  are  composed  and  put  them  together  for 
new  words.  As  a  hearing  child  in  school  has  element  drill, 
voice  drill,  etc.,  so  a  deaf  child  should  have  the  same. 

In  considering  this  subjeA  the  thought  has  come  to  me  of 
the  manual  training,  in  which  I  have  been  taking  a  normal 
course,  the  Swedish  Sloyd.  One  of  the  principles  of  that  sys- 
tem is  that  the  child's  work  shall  invariably  result  in  a  useful 
model.  He  shall  not  work  day  after  day  on  exercises  that  when 
completed  produce  a  good  joint,  or  a  fine  curve,  which  would 
correspond  to  a  perfeft  element  in  our  work;  but  it  shall  be  a 
whole,  a  completed  thing,  an  article  of  use.  Why  may  we  not 
have  it  so  in  the  very  first  articulation  work  of  little  deaf  children  ? 
Let  the  result  be  a  useful  model,  the  expression  of  an  idea,  a 
word  that  can  be  put  to  use  at  once ;  and  as  a  boy  hurries  home 
with  the  shelf  that  he  has  completed,  to  put  it  on  the  wall  for 
his  books  or  his  toys,  so  our  little  ones  will  go  home  and  de- 
lightedly say,  '*  papa,"  **  mamma,"  **  water,"  etc.,  to  some  pur- 
pose. 

A  year  ago,  I  worked  with  my  children  until  January  upon 
the  elements.  They  were  .very  good,  they  watched  me,  they  did 
iis  they  were  told,  but  of  what  interest,  of  what  apparent  use, 
was  it  to  them.  And  after  they  had  completed  the  element  work, 
the  words  had  to  be  taught  as  wholes,  the  drill  on  each  word 
must  be  given.  This  year  it  was  decided  that  we  should  try  the 
word  method  and  so  I  gave  my  first  lesson  in  articulation  in  the 
following  way: — 

We  all  seated  ourselves  on  the  large  rug  in  our  sunny  school- 
room. 1  took  a  ball.  Holding  the  objeft  up,  1  gave  the  name 
myself  and  required  the  first  child  to  imitate  me.  The  attempt 
being  made,  even  if  poorly,  the  child  had  the  pleasure  of  catch- 
ing the  ball  and  throwing  it  back  to  me.  Before  the  game  was 
over,  each  child  was  anxious  to  say  the  word  and  to  join  in  the 
game.  As  a  baby  may  not  pronounce  its  first  words  with  ab- 
solute   correctness,   so    some   of   mv    little    ones   did    not    follow 
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perfeAIy,  but  a  number  of  repetitions  produced  at  last  the  correft 
word,  and  until  the  spring  when  a  new  child  came  to  us,  I 
think  I  never  saw  a  gesture  for  ball,  but  we  have  always  heard 
the  word  from  the  children's  lips.  Why  was  it  better  that  the 
child  should  say  **  ball"  at  once  rather  than  first  perfeft  the  single 
sounds  b-a-1  ?  He  had  an  article  of  use.  He  could  say  ball 
every  time  he  saw  one.  When  he  saw  his  brother's  or  his  sis- 
ter's ball  he  knew  what  it  was  and  would  naturally  speak  its 
name.  What  pride  he  had  in  saying  **bair*  to  papa  and 
mamma,  and  what  delight  it  was  to  father  and  mother  to  hear 
the  word!  So  at  the  very  first  articulation  lesson  the  child 
gained  some  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  the  mysterious  move- 
ments of  the  lips,  which  for  a  long  time  he  had  probably 
seen  but  not  appreciated. 

So  we  went  on  from  word  to  word.  1  had  a  doll  in  which 
the  children  took  great  delight.  They  learned  to  say  ear,  eye, 
mouth,  nose,  etc.  One  day  we  had,  on  the  rug,  the  globe  in 
which  our*  gold  fish  was  swimming.  The  children  were  watch- 
ing it  with  great  interest.  At  last  one  saw  the  small  bead-like 
eyes  and  I  gave  the  word.  His  delight  was  very  pretty  when  he 
discovered  that  the  little  black  bead  was  for  the  fish  to  see 
with,  and  that  the  word  was  the  same  that  he  had  been  saying 
over  and  over  for  the  doll's  and  his  own  eye.  The  question 
was  given  them,  *'May  I  have  some  water?*'  very  quickly  it 
was  picked  up  and  the  children  ask  for  water  and  other  articles 
at  the  lunch  table  with  great  ease. 

I  remember  a  story  of  two  little  hearing  children,  brother 
and  sister,  with  scarcely  two  years  between  their  ages.  The 
boy  took  great  delight  in  teaching  his  sister,  when  she  was 
nothing  but  a  baby,  the  names  of  all  the  objefts  about,  having 
her  repeat  them  over  and  over  again.  At  last  his  ambitions 
rose.  He  wished  to  give  her  a  long  word.  After  she  had  gone 
through  with  the  usual  list,  he  followed  with,  **Now  say  sew- 
ing-machine ! "  What  a  mouthful  for  the  baby  lips  !  At  first 
it  seemed  too  much  for  her,  but  children  are  persistent,  more  so 
sometimes  than  we  older  people.  The  boy  repeated  it  again 
and  again  and  at  last  the  little. one's  lips  gave  the  word.  So 
we  may  give  word  after  word  and  the  children  delight  in  say- 
ing them  and  in  finding  that  they  are  understood.  One  of  the 
mothers  said  to  me  when  she  came  for  her  little  boy  at  two 
o'clock.     '*  I    think    George    is    doing  very  well.     He  wants  to 
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know  the  name  of  everything  at  home."  That  has  been  the 
delight  to  the  children.  The  discovery  was  soon  made  that 
everything  had  a  spoken  name  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
them  to  gain  the  power  of  saying  as  many  as  possible. 

A  little  foreigner  came  to  us  a  week  or  two  after  the  family 
landed  from  one  of  our  great  ocean  steamers.  She  had  been 
made  to  understand  that  she  should  be  taught  to  speak  and  she 
was  pleased  beyond  measure.  She  did  not  come  to  us  until 
the  middle  of  December,  yet  she  has  passed  many  in  the  class. 
Her  persistency  is  surprising.  She  will  pick  up  a  printed  book, 
find  some  word  she  does  not  know,  write  it  on  the  blackboard 
or  bring  the  book  to  me  and  beg  for  the  oral  word  and  meaning. 
I  could  easily  spend  my  whole  five  hours  teaching  her  with  pleas- 
ure to  us  both,  but  there  are  thirteen  to  be  taught  and  little 
•Celia  must  take  a  thirteenth  part.  Her  pleasure  is  great  in  carry- 
ing home  the  book  containing  her  vocabulary  and  she  shows 
how  she  reads  the  words  at  home  to  **papa."  '*Papa"  could  not 
speak  English  when  Celia  first  came  to  school,  perhaps  together 
they  may  learn  the  English  language.  One  little  fellow  of  five 
amused  the  family  one  day,  by  turning  to  his  grandfather  and 
saying,  **  Grandpa,  run,"  and  persistently  says,  **Fold  your  hands, 
fold  your  hands,"  to  those  at  the  table  at  home  until  it  is  time 
to  begin  the  meal.  My  little  four-year-old  says,  **arm,  thumb, 
ball,  mat,"  and  claps  his  hands  delightedly  at  his  success  in 
saying  them.  I  might  multiply  my  stories,  but  these  serve  to 
show  the  pleasure  of  the  children  in  their  use  of  speech  both  at 
home  and  at  school. 

That  it  might  be  recorded  that,  in  using  the  word  method, 
nothing  was  lost  in  the  child's  ability  to  give  an  element  if  de- 
sired. Miss  Fuller  has  taken  the  children  singly  from  time  to 
time  and  tested  their  elements.  Those  that  were  given  perfeftly 
were  recorded  and  the  number  of  deficient  elements  is  very 
small  compared  with  that  of  last  year.  They  are  in  most  cases 
shy  ch,  ik,  and  x,  elements  which  are  often  wanting  in  the 
speech   of  young  hearing  children. 

Do  I  believe  in  the  Word  Method  ?  From  my  theoretical 
and  praftical  knowledge  both,  I  say  **Yes."  I  find  from  my 
work,  that  the  results  of  this  year,  by  the  Word  Method,  greatly 
exceed  those  of  the  previous  year  by  the  element  method,  and 
I  trust  that  this  year's  experience  will  increase  in  still  greater 
degree  the   results  of  189.5. 
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The  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  witnessed  many  changes 
in  the  educational  methods  of  this  country.  The  old  systems  that 
produced  the  great  men  of  our  history  have  given  way  to  the 
**New  Education."  Whether  its  results  will  be  as  good  or  better 
than  those  of  the  '*01d"  remains  to  be  seen. 

While  the  education  of  the  hearing  has  been  following  out 
the  principles  of  Frcebel,  Pestalozzi  and  Herbart,  the  education  ot 
the  deaf  has  been  following  Heinicke,  Hill,  and  Vatter.  The  **New 
Education  "  for  the  deaf  as  well  as  that  for  the  hearing  came 
from  Germany.  True,  oral  instruftion  was  given  in  other  coun- 
tries before  it  was  even  heard  of  in  Germany,  yet  it  was  from 
Germany  that  it  spread  and  so  is  commonly  known  as  the  Ger- 
man method.  As  the  best  German  instruction  begins  with  the 
elements,  the  element  method  of  teaching  speech  is  also  called 
the  German  method. 

iMany  have  claimed  that  hearing  children  learn  words  and 
even  sentences  first  and  that  we  should  follow  this  '*  natural" 
-order  in  teaching  the  deaf.  Is  it  so  ?  Does  the  hearing  child 
speak  words  and  sentences  first  ?  Watch  a  healthy  child  through 
the  first  two  years  of  its  life  and  see.  Careful  observation  will 
show  that  there  is  practice  in  the  elements  before  speech  is  ac- 
quired. The  first  utterances  that  we  call  speech  are  of  course 
words,  for  we  do  not  call  isolated  sounds  and  meaningless  com- 
binations by  that  name,  but  there  is  probably  no  element  or 
combination  that  is  not  employed  by  a  healthy  infant  before  the 
tenth  month. 

Between  the  sixth  and  tenth  months  the  child  exercises  its 
lip  and  throat  muscles  in  tasting,  swallowing,  laughing,  smiling, 
-cooing,  etc.  All  of  these  are  preparing  the  way  for  articulation 
and   are  the  signs  of  coming  speech. 

The  first  sound  is  a  humming  *'w-w-w"  with  a  motion  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  lips.  The  baby's  vowels,  at  first,  are  usually 
-only  strong  aspiration  through  the    positions    for    some    of   the 
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sounds  of  a  and  o.  The  first  consonant  sounds  arew,  />,  /,  w,  dr 
while  /,  5,  A,  and  r  are  the  last.  The  earliest  combinations  are 
d'ph,  d'bh,  d'gh,  grrty  d-goo,  brrr,  d-dih,  etc. 

Mother  and   child  carry  on    extended    conversations — unin- 
telligible to  any    but    themselves — in    combinations    like    these, 
*' brrr-hrrr,"    *'grrr-grrr,''      By   degrees    these    are'  transformed 
into  ''babv/'  ''bell/'  ''ball,"  and   "girl/'  "go/'  etc. 

Surely  it  is  the  element  and  not  the  word  or  sentence  method 
that  is  the  ''natural"  method. 

The  word  method,  which  was  introduced  for  teaching  read- 
ing and  language,  not  speech,  does  not  seem  to  be  as  popular 
as  it  was  in  schools  for  the  hearing  if  we  can  infer  anything 
from  the  growing  instrudion  in   phonics   (elements). 

Many  advocates  of  the  word  method  seem  to  confound  the 
teaching  of  Speech  with  the  teaching  of  language  and  imagine 
that  what  will  teach  language  to  the  hearing  will  also  teach 
speech  to  the  deaf.  Deaf  children  are  not  normal  children  and, 
whatever  may  be  done  later,  they  cannot  at  first  be  taught  like 
normafchildren. 

The  child  that  is  born  deaf  may,  and  often  does,  show  all 
the  signs  of  coming  speech  and  many  times  the  parents  do  not 
notice  anything  wrong  until  the ^  child  is  two  years  old  or  over. 
But  during  all  this  time  no  impressions  of  sound  are  being  made 
on  his  mind  and  he  never  imitates  what  he  never  hears,  and  at 
the  time  the  normal  child  is  gladdening  his  parents'  hearts  with 
childish  prattle  the  little  deaf  child  has  no  speech  and  only  a 
few  inarticulate  cries  of  joy  and  pain.  For  three  or  four  years- 
they  go  on,  the  hearing  child  acquiring  speech  and  language, 
and  the  deaf  child  nothing  but  vague  ideas  of  the  things  about 
him  which  he  can  only  express  in  his  own  crude  signs.  Can 
these  two  children  enter  school  and  both  be  taught  by  the  same 
method  ?  Can  he,  whose  organs  of  speech  have  never  been  used 
for  speech,  be  made  to  pronounce  immediately  the  names  of 
things,  or  sentences  about  them,  which  the  hearing  child  has 
spoken  for  years  .^  Before  this  can  be  done  the  lost  praftice  of 
years  must  be  in  a  degree  made  up,  it  never  can  be  fully,  and 
it  is  in  this  if  in  nothing  .else  that  the  element  method  is  superior 
to  the  word  and  sentence  methods.  Going  back  to  those  simple 
movements  of  lip,  throat,  etc.,  which  in  his  cradle  the  deaf  child 
had  in  common  with  his  hearing  brother,  but  long  since  dis- 
continued  because    they    led    to    nothing,    the    element    method 
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l>uilds  upon  them  a  system  of  gymnastics  of  the  vocal  organs 
which  is  designed  to  give  flexibility  to  the  organs  of  speech.  These 
gymnastics  consist  of 

(a,)  Opening  and  shutting  the  mouth  and  putting  the  lips  in 
position  for  vowels  and  consonants  (using  neither  breath  nor 
A^oice). 

(b,)  Moving  the  tongue  in  and  out;    applying  the   point  to 
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various  parts  of  the  lips,  teeth,  and  roof  of  the  mouth;  taking 
the  positions  for  point,  front  and  back  consonants;  flapping, 
Avidening  and  narrowing,  in  short,  any  movements  that  will 
give  control  of  the  **  unruly  member."  The  teacher  should 
always  see  that  whatever  is  undertaken  is  accomplished,  for  in 
that  way  a  viAory  is  won  that  makes  the  thing  attempted  next 
-easier. 

{c)  Simple  breathing  exercises,  using  both  the  mouth  and 
nose. 

(d,)  Movements  of  the  larynx  up  and  down  (as  produced  by 
high  front  and  low  back  vowels). 

All  of  these  positions  and  motions  are  first  prafticed  with- 
out breath  or  voice  simply  as  exercises  in  imitation  and  sight  train- 
ing. They  attraft  the  child's  attention  to  the  things  upon  which 
his  education  in  speech  and  lip-reading  depend.  Later,  breath 
^nd  voice  are  added  to  the  positions  and  elementary  sounds 
result. 

To  impress  upon  the  child  that  speech  and  lip-readiQg  are 
the  important  things  and  to  form  the  habit  of  thinking  in  spoken 
language,  all  elements  and  words  are  first  taught  orally,  the  child 
speaking  them  and  reading  them  from  the  lips  for  several  days 
until  they  become  perfectly  familiar,  then  the  written  form  is 
given.  In  the  case  of  meaningless  combinations  given  simply  for 
iirticulation  drill  they  may  be  read  from  the  written  form  diredlly. 

Thus  in  the  element  method  speech,  lip-reading,  reading  and 
writing  go  on  simultaneously.  Writing  is  not  deferred  as  is 
sometimes  done  under  the  word  method  until  the  second  or 
third  year  or  practiced  as  a  merely  mechanical  operation. 

While  the  deaf  child  on  entering  school  lacks  speech  he  yet 
"has  considerable  mental  and  bodily  development  which  the  in- 
fant in  the  cradle  lacks.  He  already  has  many  ideas  about  per- 
sons and  things  and,  although  unable  to  express  those  that  he 
Jias   in   language,   is  capable   of  receiving  many  more. 
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Mothers  and  nurses  *' gabble'"  words  and  sentences  to  in- 
fants before  they  can  be  expefted  to  give  words  and  sentences 
in  return.  Why  should  not  teachers  of  the  deaf  talk  to  their 
pupils  in  a  similar  way?  Only  those  who  have  tried  it  have 
any  conception  of  the  amount  of  language  that  can  be  given 
through  lip-reading  alone  in  the  form  of  commands,  directions, 
simple  questions  that  can  be  answered  by  the  natural  affirmative 
and  negative  signs  of  nodding  and  shaking  the  head,  etc.  And 
all  the  while  the  child  is  learning  where  to  look  for  communi- 
cations from  others;  he  is  forming  the  lip-reading  habit  which 
will  soon  be  followed  by  the  speech  habit,  and  his  mind  is  jbeing 
developed  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  acquiring  the  elements  of 
speech. 

In  teaching  the  elements  of  speech  the  element  method  does 
not  follow  nature,  science  pushes  nature  to  one  side  and  arranges 
the  sounds  to  be  taught  in  three  series  of  increasing  difficulty. 
First,  comes  pure  breath  through  open  and  then  obstructed  chan- 
nels. The  positions  already  taught  as  gymnastics  now  become 
breath  consonants  by  the  addition  of  breath,  for  consonants,  not- 
withstanding their  name,  can  be  uttered  as  perfectly  alone  as  in 
combination  with   vov^els. 

Second,  voice  is  added  to  the  same  positions  and  voiced 
consonants  result.  Third,  voice  is  emitted  through  openings  of 
different  shapes  but  having  no  obstructions,  thus  producing  vowel 
sounds. 

The  second  and  third  classes  are  usually  taught  alternately.. 

In  the  order  of  teaching,  care  is  taken  that  two  sounds  that 
in  any  way  resemble  each  other  are  not  made  to  follow  one  an- 
other for  fear  of  causing  confusion.  Sounds  of  simple  mechanism: 
are  taught  first  and  the  more  difficult  ones  later. 

Following  elements  come  simple  combinations  and  after 
these,  words,  just  as  the  ''brrr"  of  the  hearing  child  becomes 
*^baby"  or  *'ball,"  and  **grrr'*  becomes  '*girl." 

Work  in  combinations  begins  just  as  soon  as  three  or  four 
elements  are  taught,  at  first  by  combining  breath  consonants  as 
fpy  thpy  spy  and  as  soon  as  vowels  are  taught,  by  combining 
them  with  all  the  consonants  previously  taught  in  as  many  ways 
as  possible. 

Words  are  taught  at  first  as  combinations  and  when  they 
can  be  read  from  the  lips  and  spoken,  meanings  are  assigned  to- 
them. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  the  element  method  keeps  the  child 
from  learning  and  using  language,  for  ail  the  work  detailed  above 
can  be  gone  over  in  three  months.  With  the  element  method 
any  system-^natural  or  scientific — of  teaching  language  may  be 
associated. 

Pronunciation  at  sight  is  one  ot  the  advantages  of  the  ele- 
ment method.  Until  taught  the  powers  of  the  letters  (elements) 
pupils  taught  by  the  word  and  sentence  methods  can  do  noth- 
ing with  words  the  pronunciation  of  which  they  have  never  been 
taught.  Why  not  teach  first  what  must  be  taught  sooner  or 
later.?  Even  when  taught  words  first  the  child  cannot  speak  the 
whole  word  until  he  can  speak  its  first,  last  and  middle -sounds. 
If  there  is  any  difficulty  with  any  of  these  sounds  it  must  virt- 
ually be  taught  as  an  element  by  the  teacher's  prolongfng  •  its 
position  and  attracting  the  child's  attention  to  it  especially;  some- 
times, even,  it  is  developed  as  it  would  be  under  the  element 
method. 

Like  Milton's  daughters  who  read  dead  languages  to  their 
father  while  not  understanding  a  word  of  what  they  read  them- 
selves, the  pupils  of  the  element  method  can  read,  in  a  few 
months'  time,  anything  that  is  put  before  them  so  as  to  convey 
meaning  to  the  ears  of  a  hearing  person,  while  the  pupils  of 
the  word  and  sentence  methods  cannot  read  even  the  simplest 
sentence  unless  previously  taught  it  as  a  whole  or  every  word 
contained  in  it.  It  is  true  that  the  pupil  of  the  word  method 
understands,  if  he  has  been  well  taught,  everything  that  he  reads 
while  the  pupil  of  the  element  method  may  understand  nothing; 
but  the  question  now  is  **How  shall  speech  be  taught,?"  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  language,  that  will  of  course  be  taught 
by  itself.  Let  language  be  taught  in  whatever  way  you  please, 
the  element  method  of  teaching  speech  will  give  the  pupil  the 
ability  to  speak  all  the  language  he  learns  and  will  help  him 
to  get  more  from  reading. 

To  pupils  who  have  received  some  instruction  by  manual 
methods  the  element  method  is  particularly  well  fitted  to  give 
speech  in  a  very  short  time.  After  being  taught  the  elements 
and  some  of  the  more  difficult  combination  they  are  able  to 
speak  readily  anything  that  they  can  write.  But  of  course  lip- 
reading  is  more  difficult  for  such  pupils  than  for  those  taught 
at  first  by  the  oral   method. 
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The  preparation  of  the  teacher  of  the  element  method  should 
include  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  organs  of  voice  and  speech, 
and  their  use.  She  should  also  know  the  exaft  position  assumed 
in  the  produftion  of  each  sound  and  be  able  to  present  it  to 
her  class  in  the  form   of  a  diagram. 

Every  device,  such  as  Bell's  Visible  Speech  and  Line  Writ- 
ing, Whipple's  Natural  Alphabet,  etc.,  by  which  positions  can 
be  expressed  and  their  resemblances  and  differences  studied,  is 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  teacher. 

Diacritical  marks  which  should  of  course  be  taught  to  older 
children  when  they  begin  to  consult  dictionaries  are  of  no  use 
to  beginners,  since  nothing  that  they  will  be  given  to  read  will 
be  so  marked.  As  a  substitute  for  diacritical  marks,  with  young 
children,  nothing  is  better  than  the  system  of  vowels  with 
dashes,  representating  consonants,  introduced  to  the  profession 
just  ten  years  ago  at  the  Convention  of  Articulation  Teachers 
in  New  York  City,  by  Miss  Alice  Worcester  of  Northampton. 
By  this  system  each  vowel  sound  is  made  self-pronouncing  by  its 
position  in  the  word.' 

Such  in  brief  is  the  element  method  and  some  of  the  reasons 
in  favor  of  its  adoption  by  the  teachers  of  the  deaf.  To  those 
who  wish  to  know  more  about  it,  I  recommend  a  visit  to  the 
Clarke  School.  If  such  a  visit  is  impossible  a  fair  idea  of  the 
details  of  the  work  can  be  obtained  from  the  articles  by  teachers 
in  that  school  and  reports  of  work  done  by  them  in  the  School 
of  Practice  published  in  the  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the 
Summer  Meetings  of  this  Association.  Some  valuable  articles 
have  also  appeared  in  The  Educator,  especially  the  current  se- 
ries by  Miss  Yale  on  *'The  Formation  and  Development  of  Ele- 
mentary Sounds." 

The  acquirement  of  speech  by  the  normal  child  is  very 
fully  treated  in  Preyer's  ^*The  Mind  of  the  Child,"  Part  II.,  ''De- 
velopment of  the   Intellect,"   Chapter  XVIII,    Pages  99-188. 
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ABNORMALITIES  OF  THE  UPPER  RESPIRATORY 

TRACT  AND   EAR  FOUND  COMMONLY 

AMONG   DEAF-MUTES. 


LECTURE   I. 

At  the  annual  meetings  of  this  Association,  one  of  which 
was  held  in  the  summer  of  1891,  and  again  in  1892,  you 
have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  ledures  by  Dr.  Hewson  and  Dr. 
Harrison  Allen  which  have  described  most  thoroughly  the  anat- 
omy of  the  organs  of  speech  and  hearing,  as  well  as  the  physi- 
ology  of  these  parts.  There  has  been  brought  to  your  attention, 
also,  some  of  the  abnormal  conditions  found  in  the  organs  of 
speech.  So  fully  and  ably  have  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
respiratory  traft  and  of  the  ear  been  presented  for  your  consid- 
eration, that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  review 
these  subjefts,  although  I  feel  far  from  certain,  that  many  of  my 
hearers  can  recall  but  a  small  part  of  what  Dr.  Hewson  so 
clearly  laid  before  you.  Doubtless,  however,  enough  remains  in 
your  memories,  to  which  your  own  study  and  investigation  have 
added  greatly,  to  enable  us  to  avoid  these  important,  yet  time- 
consuming  subjeds. 

It  is  most  important  that  these  medical  addresses  should, 
however,  bear  certain  relations  to  one  another,  and  thus  form 
parts  of  a  continuous  course.  For  this  reason,  I  have  chosen  to 
attempt  a  presentation  of  certain  abnormalities  of  the  Upper  Res- 
piratory Trad,  which  are  found  very  frequently  among  deaf-mutes, 
and  it  is  my  hope,  that,  imperfeftly  as  I  fear  this  subjeA  will 
be  handled  by  me,  there  may  still  be  brought  to  your  attention 
some  fads  which  may  be  of  service  to  you  in  your  noble  work 
as  teachers  of  the  oral  system.  Before  taking  up  my  subjeft  in  ^^ 
detail,  I  feel  that,  for  a  proper  understanding  of  terms  and  of^^^^^^^^^*^ 
conditions  of  disease  more  or  less  new  to  many  who  will  hear 
them,  it  is  proper  to  clear  the  way  by  a  very  general  reference 
to  certain  anatomical  points. 


in  few  words  then,  I  would  recall  to  your  attention  the 
fafl,  that  the  membranous  bands  within  the  larynx — called  vocal 
cords — form  the  instrument  which  produces  the  human  voice. 
We  say  ''cordSy''  and  I  fancy  that  we  are  apt  to  think  of  these 
bands  as  very  mechanical  contrivances — violin  strings  or  pipe- 
reeds — and  to  forget  that  they  are  living  tissue,  controlled  by  a 
fine  adjustment  of  muscle,  nerve,  and  blood-supply,  and  hav- 
ing, in  their  own  substance,  muscular  fibres  which  vary  their 
tension  and  change  the  pitch  of  tone.  The  air  which  sets  these 
self-adjusting  vocal  bands  in  vibration  passes  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  the  entire  length  of  those 
many  tubes  of  varying  size  which  constitute  the  bronchial  sys- 
tem. The  source  of  power  is  embodied  in  the  chest  and  lungs, 
which  are  forcibly  diminished  in  size  by  the  expiratory  muscles. 
•  Again  we  are  apt  to  resort  to  comparisons,  and  to  think  of 
these  complex  strudures  as  organ-bellows,  drawing  in  air  and 
pumping  it  out.*  But  we  are  dealing  with  living,  growing  tis- 
sues, changing  in  their  molecular  elements  every  moment,  chang- 
•ing  in  their  gross  strudure  as  a  result  of  every  influence  that 
tends  to  force  them  to  perform  their  functions  under  abnormal 
conditions.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  inflation  of  the 
chest  is  an  effort  made  against  a  heavy  weight  of  atmosphere:- 
that,  if  this  expansion  is  imperfefl,  and  continues  so  during  any 
prolonged  period,  the  lungs,  beneath,  so  change  in  strufture,  as 
^o  lose  portions  of  their  air-containing  vesicles,  like  a  sponge 
cramped  into  a  space  too  small  for  its  full  expansion.  This  is 
especially  liable  to  occur  during  childhood,  while  the  walls  of 
the  chest  are  still  undeveloped.  The  cause  is,  mainly,  imper- 
feft  inspiration  through  the  abnormally  contracted  passages  of 
the  nose   and   pharynx. 

Resonat  ng         Above  the   vocal  bands,   lie  cavities   which  constitute    **res- 

Cavities.  •  /•        i  ^      ,  i 

onators.'  These  consist  of  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  the 
entire  pharynx,  and  the  cavities  of  the  nose  and  mouth,  arranged, 
as  Landois  remarks,  in  stories,  as  it  were,  the  one  over  the  other, 
each  capable  of  being  closed  alternately.  Again,  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  sounding-box  of  wood,  bone,  or  metal,  but  of 
living  tissue,  changing  in  shape  with  the  development  of  the 
growing  child,  and  subjeft  to  alterations  by  disease  or  abnormal 
use. 


Briefly  referring  to  the  size  of  these  resonating  chambers,  I 
would  remind  you  how  much  of  the  skull  they  involve,  a 
matter  we  are  apt  to  forget  in  thinking  only  of  the  external 
nose. 


Fig,    1. 
Roof,   Floo«,   and   Outer   Wall  of   Nasal   Fossa. 
The  dark  line  indicates  plane  of  triangle  biseding  ttie  nasal  chambers.     The  dotted 
line  indicates  base  line  of  this  triangle. 

The  nasal  chambers  include  spaces  within  the  skull,  whose 
anterior  walls  form  about  one-third  of  the  face,  exclusive  of  the 
lower  jaw.  These  spaces  might  be  included  within  the  lines  of 
a  triangle  whose  much-rounded  apex  would  cover  the  inner 
third  of  the  superciliary  ridges  and  inler-orbital  space — the  space 
just  above  the  "root  of  the  nose."  Its  lateral  arms  would  ex- 
tend downwards,  inwards,  and  backwards,  and  would  join  the 
extremities  of  the  base-line,  which  would  itself  fun  through  the 
junftion  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  and  terminate  immediately 
behind  the  third  molar  teeth.  Posterior  to  the  base-line,  extends 
that  important  annex  to  these  chambers,  the  post-nasal  space. 
Above  and  behind  the  plane  of  this  triangle,  lie  the  posterior- 
superior  half  of  the  nasal  air-passages,  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  and 


two  ethmoidal  sinuses.  The  triangle  would  biseft  the  superior 
maxillary  sinuses  —  those  large,  air-containing  cavities  beneath 
the  face,  opening  into  the  nares.  Its  apex  would  biseft,  also, 
the  frontal  sinuses,  between  and  above  the  eyes.  Below  and 
in  front  of  this  imaginary  triangle,  lies  the  larger  part  of  the  an- 
terior nares.  Measured  on  the  skull,  the  antero-posterior  depth 
of  this  area  is  about  three,  three  and  a  half,  to  four  inches;  ex- 
tending from  the  external  openings  of  the  nares,  back  to  the 
centre  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra.  With 
the  exception  of  the  inferior  maxillary  and  malar  bones,  every 
bone  of  the  face,  together  with  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone,  enters  into  the  formation  of  these  tortuous  and  extensive 
areas. 

Here,  again,  we  are  dealing  with  cavities  not  cut  out  from 
a  common  standard  pattern,  but  differing,  even  within  striftly 
normal  limits,   in  each  individual;   and  differing  greatly,  as  a  re- 

ore  ofTheNaTU;  suit    of   disease.     The    walls   of    thin   bone    are    overlaid     with 
mucous  membrane,   in  whose   substance   lie  myriads   of   glands, 
fine  net-works    of  arteries  and    veins,   and   sensory  branches    of 
the  great  Fifth  nerve  which  go  in  bewildering  windings  to  unite 
with  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  system.      Such   union    of 
sensory  and  sympathetic  nerves,   leads  to   many  series  of  reflex 
manifestations  in   regions  of  the  respiratory  traft,  and   upon  the 
heart  and  blood-vessel  system,    often    far   remote  from   the   lim- 
ited   area   where    irritation    exists.     We  should  wander  far  from 
our  subjeft  if  we  entered  upon  a  description  of  such  reflexes  or 
upon  the  subjeA  of  the  pathology  of  the  upper  respiratory  traft, 
in  general.     This  is  not   intended   to  be  a  medical  address,  yet, 
in  presenting  certain   fafts   for  your  attention,   I   may  be  forced 
occasionally  to  give  you  suggestions  of  the  hospital  lefture  hall. 
Conditions         Avoiding,  then,  any  unnecessary  attention   to  the  normal  or 

*^8aLm^*^'  "forbid  anatomy  of  these  parts,  1  would  simply  call  your  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  alterations  which  are  found  within  the  nares, 
post-nasal  space,  and  pharynx.  Later  in  my  remarks,  you  will 
see  that  the  conditions  I  am  about  to  describe  are  very  commonly 
found  among  the  pupils  who  seek  instruction  in  your  schools. 
Let  me  assure  you,  that  I  shall  limit  myself  striftly  to  these  le- 
sions and  not  bore  you  with  others  that  are  less  commonly  ob- 
served. 

You  have  learned  that  the  nares  is  divided  into  two  cham- 
bers by  a  septum  —  bridge   of  the   nose — extending  through   the 


middle  line  of  the  skull  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches; 
that  this  strufture  is  composed  of  bone  and  cartilage;  that,  in 
the  outer  walls  of  both  nasal  air-passages  are  found  thin  cush-  ^ 
ion-like,  rounded  masses,  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  hav- 
ing a  scroll-  like,  bony  structure  as  their  frame-work.  The  scroll- 
form  has  caused  them  to  be  named,  turbinated  bodies.  Their  soft 
structure  consists  of  numerous  mucous  glands  and  blood-ves- 
sels in  a  bed  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  blood-vessels  communicate 
with  certain  enlargements  similar  in  stru^ure  to  the  vessels 
themselves,  vascular  pouches  or  sacks,  which  can  be  filled  quickly 
with  blood,  and  from  which,  by  contradion  of  their  muscular  and 
elastic  walls,  the  blood  can  be,  as  quickly,  driven  back  into  the 
veins.  Thus,  by  flushings  and  depletions  of  these  vascular  spaces, 
the  outer  walls  of  the  nares  swell  and  contraft  frequently  dur- 
ing the  day  and  night,  coming  sometimes  in  contact  with  the 
septum  and  thus  partially  or  completely  closing  the  air-passages. 


Section  t 

b,  c,  d,  the  lower,  middle,  and  superior  turbinated  bodies:  a,  the  nasal  septum  ;  e, 
the  superior  maxillary  sinuses;  /  the  ethmoid  sinuses.  The  septum  is  shown  to  be  lack- 
ing in  lateral  support,  being  attached  at  base  of  skull  and  along  floor  of  nose.  [From 
Zucktrkandl.} 

Like  other  parts  of  the  respiratory  passages,  these  turbinated 
bodies  are  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  their  glands  se- 
crete an  enormous  quantity  of  mucus  which  constantly  moistens 


the  walls  of  the  nasal  chambers.  As  the  air  is  inspired, 
it  absorbs  moisture  from  this  mucous  cavity,  and  thus  goes 
down  to  the  lungs  charged  with  a  certain  amount  of  watery 
vapor,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  heated  to  a  temperature  in 
keeping  with  the  conditions  necessary  for  that  normal  interchange 
of  gases  which  occurs  within  the  vesicular  str'ufture  of  the  lungs. 


%■   3- 

VEBTrCAl.    SECTION  Of   HEAD,    SLIGHTLY     DjACIlAMMATIC, 

I.  Superior  tiirbinaleii  bone.  2.  Middle  turbinated  bone.  3.  Lower  turbinated 
bone,  4.  Floor  of  nasal  cavity.  K.  Vestibule.  6.  Seflioii  of  hyoid  bone.  7.  Ven- 
tricular band.  8.  Vocal  cord.  9  and  15.  Seflion  of  thyroid  cartilage,  10  and  14. 
Sedion  of  cricoid  cartilage.  11.  Section  of  first  Iracheal  ring.  11.  Frontal  sinus,  tj. 
Sphenoidal  cells.  14.  Pharyngeal  opening  of  eustachian  lube.  15.  Rosenmuller's 
groove.  16.  Velum  pslali.  17.  Tonsil.  18.  Epiglottis.  19.  Adipose  tissue  behind 
tongue.  20.  Arty enoid  cartilage.  21.  Tubercle  of  epiglottis,  aa.  Seflion  of  arytenoid 
muscle.      [From  "Discuses  of  the  Throal,"    Dr.  Ca.l  Scil-r.J 


Deprived  of  the  moisture  and  heat,  the  atmospheric  air  be- 
comes a  source  of  irritation  to  the  lungs,  and  aids  in  the 
development  of  pulmonary  diseases.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that 
persistent  occlusion  of  the  nares,  and,  as  a  consequence,  per- 
sistent mouth-breathing,  is  a  grave  source  of  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  individual.  Yet,  again,  must  I  avoid  this  impor- 
tant subjeft,  and  confine  myself  to  occlusion  of  the  nares  as  it 
affefts  voice-training. 

As  a  result  of  prolonged  inflammation,  the  turbinated  bodies  fl,^*^\?on®'  J*,; 
become  permanently  enlarged.  Instead  of  shrinking  down,  so  as  BSi„T"'*'*°*^"* 
to  free  the  air-passage  of  the  nose,  they  remain  swollen  and  in 
contacl  with  the  septum  on  one  or  both  sides.  Such  individuals 
appear  to  have  a  constant  "cold  in  the  head."  Again,  as  a 
result  of  inflammation,  they  may  become  permanently  shrunken, 
their  glandular  structure,  in  large  degree,  destroyed,  and  their 
mucous  membrane  covering  changed  to  a  harsh,  dry,  parch- 
ment-like envelope.  Great  variations  in  degree  exist  between 
these  two  extremes  of  overgrowth  (hypertrophy)  and  of  wast- 
ing (atrophy).  Yet  both  tend  to  occlude  the  nose,  the  former 
by  a  fixed  and  swollen  mass  of  tissue,  the  later,  by  dried  and 
hardened   masses   of  secretion. 

Another  source  of  occlusion  to  the    resonating    chambers  of  ^f ^/Ji^|^*^ 
the  nose  is  found  in  displacements  of  the    nasal   septum.     Such  ocdusbn/^  °^ 
displacements  are    exceedingly    common,   but    their  consideration 
becomes    of  importance,    only,  when  the  bend  of  the   bridge    is 
so  extensive  as  to  impinge   against    one  of  the   lateral  walls  of 
the  nares,   causing  partial   or    complete  occlusion.      The    septum    DwcnpUon  ot 
of  the  nose  is  a  thin  partition  wall  dividing  the  nares  into  two 
equal  parts.     It  is  placed  vertically  to  the  floor  of  the  nose,  and 
extends  from   the  tip  of    the    nose  back  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the    hard    palate.      It    is    composed    of  three    elements,     the 
vomer,  a  distindl  bone,   the  vertical    plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
uniting  with    the  vomer   at  about  the    central    point  of  the  lat- 
ter's  upper  border,  where  the  two  long  plates  form  a  notch  with 
wide   acute   angle,  the   ** triangular  notch."     A  somewhat  trian- 
gular-shaped  space  is  thus   left  which  is  filled  in,  so  as  to  com- 
plete the    full  extent    of   the    septum,  by  a  large   fibro-cartilagi- 
nous  plate,  called  the  **  triangular  cartilage."     This  cartilage  ex- 
tends beyond  the  plane  of  the  face,  and  forms  the  partition-wall 
of  the  two  nostrils.     The  relatively  large,  flat,  thin  surface  of  the 
septum,  thus  composed  of  three  distinct  parts,  has  t\o\^\.^x^%\ii.>^- 
port  (see  Fig.  2),  but  is  fixed  above,  along  iVve  base  o^  \\\e  ^vi^> 


cuiM*ors*p- and  below,  alone  the  floor  of  the  nose.  Its  development  begins 
Bmnei  D»vti.  very  early  in  embryonic  life — about  the  fourth  week — but  the 
complete  union  of  all  its  parts  does  not  occur  until  about  the 
twelfth  year  of  life.  During  these  twelve  years,  the  skull  is 
undergoing  constant  change.  The  rates  of  development  at  the 
base  of  the  skull  and  about  the  upper  jaw  may  not  be  in  pro- 
portion to  each  other;  and,  thus,  the  bridge,  still  incomplete, 
may  be  subjefted  to  varying  degrees  of  stress  and  pressure  from 
above  or  below,  without  having  any  lateral  support.  As  a  result, 
it  may  be  sprung  to  one  side,  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
of  this  stress  and  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  Thus,  it  may  as- 
sume a  curve  whose  degree  may  be  so  decided,  as  to  produce 
one  large  open  naris,  while  the  other  one  is  small  or  quite 
occluded. 


A  more  common  cause  for  serious  deflexions  of  the  septum, 
however,  results  from  the  frequent  injuries  inflicted  upon  this 
prominent  feature  during  the  years  of  childhood.  Without  re- 
gard to  sex  or  social  condition;  whether  the  child  is  a  studious, 
sedentary,  little  recluse,  or  a  boxer,  base-ball  player,  and  de- 
stroyer of  his  anxious  mother's  peace  of  mind,  the  poor  nose  is 
bound  to  suffer,  and  to  come  into  more  or  less  violent  contact 
with  the  hard,  unsympathetic  world.  So.  fraftures  of  the  carti- 
laginous portion,  or  partial  displacements  of  the  same  from  its 
bony  partners  in  this  sept3\  com^a&.,  m«  uot  uncommon.     Such 
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injury  may  cause  immediate  deformity,  or  may  modify  the 
normal  growth  of  the  parts,  so  that  the  crookedness  increases 
with  the  child's  growth,  and  occlusion  of  one  or  both  sides 
gradually  develops.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  this  com- 
paratively mechanical  defeft  results  in  more  serious  conditions 
when  associated — as  it  so  frequently  is — with  that  enlargement 
of  the  turbinated  bodies  to  which  1  have  already  called  your 
attention.     Another  cause  of  occlusion  to  the  nasal  chambers  is  .Pj>«i-"f.««  ^ 

Aocnouu    as  a 

the  presence  of   an  overgrown  glandular  mass  in  the  posterior  J£J["tcf  ^^'^^ 
nares.      This  mass   has   rnuch   resemblance    in   structure    to    the 
faucial  tonsils,    and   is  technically   called,    an   overgrowth   of  the 
normal  adenoid  tissue    of  the    naso-pharynx,    or,   for    short,   an 
"adenoid,"    Dr.   Harrison  Allen,  in   his    lefture    in    1892,    went 
so  fully  and  ably  into  the  description  of  this  overgrowth,  describ- 
ing  its  evil   effefts   upon   the   physical  and    mental  development 
of  the  child,  that  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  these  subjeifls.     1   would   simply  warn  you   not  to  regard 
this  mass  as  in  any  way  a  tumor,  or  new  formation,  but,  simply, 
as  an  overgrowth  of  tissue  in  itself  quite  normal  to  this  space;  an 
overgrowth   similar  to  that  which   the  tonsils  may  at  times  as- 
sume.    Like  the  tonsils,    however,    when   thus   enlarged  beyond 
natural  limits,   it  becomes  a  grave  source  of  danger  to  the  heafth 
of  the  child.     Here,  again,  our  field  broadens  out,  far  away  from 
the  limits  of  my  subjeft,  and  1   must  keep  to  the  narrow  road  pJJt!iiSi*"Ad2! 
we  have  chosen  to  follow.     In  passing,   however,  let  me  simply  SJaJ,'^  J,^;^^^^ 
remind    you  that  the   lower  openings    of  the    eustachian    tubes  pfNSSbefoJA- 
are  in  the   lateral   walls  of  this  posterior  nasal  space    (see    Fig.  "hli"iiSi«mmi' 
3);     that   these  tubes  must  be  free  to  allow   passage   of  air  up  to Aurai Diseases, 
into  the  middle  ear;   that  the  common  cause  of  the  most  com- 
mon  form   of  ear  trouble,   which  has  produced   the   deafness  of 
your  pupils,  is  closure  of  these  tubes,  or  the  ingress  of  inflam- 
mation   through    them    into    the    middle    ear.       Such    occlusion 
results  most  frequently  from  the  pressure  of  overgrown  adenoid 
masses,   from   the  permanent  enlargement  of  turbinated    bodies, 
or  from   permanent   contaft  of  turbinated  bodies   with  the  nasal 
septum.     Let  me  remind  you,   too,  that  the  lining  membranes  of 
these  eustachian  tubes,  of  the  middle  ear  itself,  and  of  the  nasal 
chambers,    and   the  pharynx,    is  continuous  and  common   in   its 
structure,  and,  that  catarrhal  disease  of  these    chambers    readily 
extends  along  these   passages  into  the  middle  ear.       Inflamma- 
tion of  the  middle  ear  has,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  vvYsX-acTvc^^^ 
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sion. 


been  preceded  by  inflammation  within  the  trafts  which  we  have 
so  briefly,  and,  I  fear,  imperfeftly  reviewed.  While  speaking 
of  enlargement  or  overgrowth  of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  naso- 
pharynx, I  referred  to  the  resemblance  of  this  tissue  to  that  form- 
T^Iiii'!i*iiing  ^"8  ^^^  tonsils.  I  would  now  diredl  your  attention  to  the 
c«us«s  of  occiu-  tonsils  themselves,  as  being  another  of  the  agents  which  may 
cause  partial  occlusion  of  the  upper  respiratory  trad,  and  imper- 
feft  phonation. 

The  normal  tonsils  are  small,  glandular  structures,  placed 
one  on  either  side  of  the  pharynx,  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces.  These  ** pillars  of  the  fauces,"  so 
called,  you  probably  remember,  are  not  columns  to  hold  up  the 
soft  palate,  as  their  names  would  imply.  In  reality,  the  pillars  of 
the  fauces  are  two  sets  of  fibrous  bands,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  pharynx,  extending  from  the  soft  palate  downwards  and  out- 
wards; the  forward  one  being  attached,  at  its  lower  end,  to  the 
sides  of  the  tongue,  near  the  base  of  this  member,  the  back  one 
uniting  with  the  tissues  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
They  are  muscular  structures,  the  forward  one  being  named  the 
palato-glossal  muscle,  the  posterior  one  being  called,  the  palato- 
pharyngeal muscle.  Their  situation,  in  relation  to  one  another, 
produces  a  triangular  space  with  the  apex  upward,  at  the 
junftion  of  the  uvula  and  soft  palate.  Within  these  triangular 
spaces,  one  on  either  side  of  the  fauces,  lie  the  tonsils,  and, 
normally,  the  upper  margins  of  these  latter  bodies  should  not 
extend  above  a  line  carried  at  right  angles  across  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  tongue,  where  it  lies  below  the  soft  palate.  They 
should  not  extend  beyond  the  free  margins  of  the  faucial  pil- 
lars, and  should  not,  in  normal  conditions,  be  attached  to  these 
bands,  both  of  which,  during  movements  of  the  palate,  should 
glide  smoothly  over  them.  In  short,  the  tonsils  should  not  press 
upwards  against  the  soft  palate  or  outwards  against  the  sides 
of  the  tongue.  Within  the  limits  I  have  stated,  there  is  much 
freedofn  allowed  for  variations  in  size  quite  within  the  normal. 
A  healthy  tonsil  which  is  simply  large,  but  which  does  not  in- 
terfere with*  the  movements  of  the  palate  or  of  the  tongue,  need 
not  be  considered.  If  it  does  produce  this  interference,  it  has, 
also,  become  large  enough  to  cause  partial  occlusion  of  the 
faucial  space,  and  interferes,  also,  with  normal  respiration  and 
deglutition.     A  tonsil  enlarged  to  this  extent    is    rarely    normal 


in  structure,  and  as  a  rule,  readily  undergoes  inflammation,  as 
shown'  by  attacks  of  Quinsy,  Pharyngitis,  or,  fortunately  rarely, 
Diphtheria. 

The  tonsils  have  no  function  in  phonation.  Their  physiology 
is  obscure,  the  more  recent  theories  being,  that  they  are  blood- 
forming  glands.  They  have  been  classified  among  the  producers 
of  Leucocytes,  or  the  peculiar  white-cell,  found  in  the  blood  and 
in  the  lymphatic  system,  which  afterwards  changes  into  the  red 
blood-corpuscle.  Quoting  from  an  article  by  G.  G.  Lovell,  on 
the  fundion  of  the  tonsils,  we  learn,  that  "the  newly  formed 
leucocytes  remain  partly  in  the  lymph  vessels,  thus  remaining 
partly  in  the  tonsils,  as  stationary  cells,  or,  in  part,  emigrate 
upon  the  surface,  passing  through  the  epithelium."  Thus,  a 
protective  wall  of  leucocytes  is  formed,  that  stands  upon  the 
battlements  of  these  two  fortresses,  one  on  either  side  of  that 
narrow  strait  which  guards  the  passages  to  the  digestive  and 
respiratory  trafts.  These  little  cells,  thus,  it  is  claimed,  aft  as 
warriors,  to  attack  the  invading  armies  of  microbes  entering 
with  the  food  or  air.  Many  are  slain  in  this  constant  warfare, 
but  others,  born  within  the  fortress,  viz,  within  the  lymph- 
spaces  of  the  tonsils,  rush  to  fill  up  the  broken  ranks,  and  fight 
on  where  the  banners  hang  upon  the  outer  walls.  It  is  an  at- 
traftive  theory  and  possesses  a  strongly  dramatic  interest.  Al- 
though not  stridly  proven,  it  cannot  be  denied.  Much  in  the 
study  of  that  minute  life  within  and  around  us  tends  to  suggest, 
that  such  warfare  may  be  in  constant  progress  between  these 
little,  individual  cells,  each  with  a  life-history  of  its  own,  which, 
in  time,  go  to  form  elements  in  the  blood,  muscle,  bone,  or 
nerve  of  their  human  bearer,  and  that  great,  varied  mass  ot 
micro-organisms  which  are  foreign  to  the  body  but  which  are 
around  us  and  within  us  during  all  our  lives,  and  among  which 
are  the  carriers  of  deadly  diseases,  whose  ingress  and  lodgment 
within  our  bodies  mean  sickness  and  even  death.  Again  we 
are  attraded  to  wide  fields  of  discussion,  but  must  return  to — 
our  tonsils.  Whatever  may  be  the  function  of  these  struftures, 
their  presence,  when  abnormal  in  size  or  when  actively  diseased, 
becomes  injurious  to  the  general  health  of  the  individual  thus 
afflifted,  and  interferes  seriously  with  the  aftion  of  the  tongue 
and  soft  palate.  Together  with  the  enlargements  of  the  post- 
nasal adenoid  tissue,  both  of  which  conditions  commonly  exist 
together,    they    narrow    the    air-passages,    force    the    subjeft    to 
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breathe  through  the  mouth  instead  of  through  the  nose,  and  thus 
tend  to  produce  those  deformities  of  the  chest  and  imperfeft 
development  of  the  child,  which  Dr.  Harrison  Allen  so  fully 
described  to  you  two  years  ago. 

We  are  fast  coming  to  the  practical  application  of  these  dry 
fafts  which,  I  fear,  have  bored  you  all  terribly,  but  to  which 
you  have  listened  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  patience.  Before 
touching  upon  the  subjeft  of  what  has  been  been  found  by 
others  and  by  myself  among  deaf-mute  pupils,  as  a  result  of  ex- 
aminations of  the  nose  and  throat  and  ear,  let  me  guard  you 
against  placing  undue  importance  to  all  lesions.  To  understand 
the  deformities  about  to  be  described,  you  must  have  some  in- 
telligent conception  of  the  parts  involved,  and  of  certain  gross 
changes  which  they  undergo  as  a  result  of  disease.  This  has 
been  my  excuse  for  taking  you  on  a  dreary  pilgrimage  over  the 
desert  of  pathological  anatomy.  I  place  confidence  in  the  pluck, 
endurance,  and  long-suffering  of  my  audience;  and,  as  yet,  you 
have  not  risen  up  against  me  with  the  cry,  '*Hold!  Enough! 
Away  with  him!" 

Care  must  be         Lest  my  words  should   have  a  tendency  to   place   the   deaf- 
observed  in  con-  -^  -^  ^ 

tioM"nVs°r'irtiy  "^"^^  cXvXdi  before  you  too  much  in  the  light  of  a  wretched  sub- 
?M™e«/rShe  j^c^  of  disease,  let  me  hasten  to  prune  down  any  exaggerated 
SSdhionVnot^n  ideas  that  may  have  formed  in  your  minds.  1  must,  also,  ask 
^^emseves  ««"- y^^j  ^^  recall   this  explanation  while  1  am   reviewing  the  lesions 

which    have   been   found   commonly   among  deaf-mutes.      And, 
first,    in  regard  to  abnormal  conditions   within  the   nares.      En- 
^^*to  Abnor"  l^^gement  of  the  turbinated  bodies  is  a  very  common  condition. 
Si^^^iSrS^Tur"^^  ^  certain  degree,   it  is  found    in    many   individuals   who    are 
binated  Bodies,    totally  ignorant  of   its   existence,    as  they    are  not  conscious  of 
any  interference  with  the  normal  aftivity  of  the   parts.     It  is  of 
importance  when  the  overgrowth  causes  occlusion  to  the   pas- 
sages,   or  has  increased  to  such    a  degree    as  to   press  against 
the  septum.      Shrinkage  of  the    turbinated    tissue,    to    a  certain 
extent,   is  also  a  very  common   condition,    but  becomes   of  im- 
portance, when,  as  a  result  of  this  sclerosing  or  hardening  pro- 
cess, the  glandular  element  of  the  mucous   membrane  is  greatly 
destroyed  and  its  epithelial  covering  so  altered,   that  the  mem- 
brane itself  loses  its  true  charafter  and    is  converted,    more  or 
less,   into  a  dry,    skin-like  covering, 
itaipeform-         Twists  and  bends  and  even  frafture  of  the  bridge,  as  we 

-when  im-  i.       ,  «^t-  j 

n*'  have   noted    already,  are    exceedingly    common.      They    deserve 


\^ 
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attention  only  when  causing  occlusion  to  one  or  both  nares  or 
contaft  and  pressure  at  points  between  the  septum  and  the 
outer  nasal  walls. 

The  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  adenoid  tissue  in  the  noTOid*°MJ5 
vault  of  the  pharynx  is  entirely  normal.     Its  overgrowth,  caus-  "^*"^ 
ing  pressure  on  the  floor  of  the  soft  palate,  pressure  against  the 
eustachian  openings,    excess   of   secretion,    and   nasal  occlusion, 
are  conditions  which  demand  attention.     Tonsils  that  are  simply  demMd^.Ttln 
large,  but  whose   strufture  is  entirely  normal,  and  which  in   no  ****"• 
way  interfere   with   the  aftion    of  neighboring  tissues,   need  not 
be  looked  at  twice.     However,  when    you   examine  a  pharynx 
and   see   two  large,   rounded,   India-rubber-like   balls,    that  pro- 
jeft  far  out  from  the  sides  of  the  throat — perhaps  almost  touch- 
ing in  the  median  line — which  press   on  the   sides  and  base  of 
tongue,    and  which  press    upwards  against  the  palate,    what  is 
the  use  of  trying  to  make  the  deaf-mute  thus  accoutered,  talk? 
It  seems  to  me,  that  you  might  as  well   make  the  attempt  on 
one  whose  tongue  has  been  gagged  and  whose  mouth  you  have 
stuffed  with  putty.     Such  a  condition  of  hypertrophy  is  most  fre- 
quently made  worse  by  the  existence,  also,  of  enlarged   *' aden- 
oids "  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx. 

The  subjeft  of  overgrowth  of  lymphoid  tissue  in  the  throat 
and  posterior  nares  is  a  large  one,  and  we  cannot  enter  upon  it. 
There  is  much  similarity  in  structure  and  in  development,  and, 
probably  also,  in  function,  between  the  different  elements  that 
go  to  form  that  ring  of  lymphoid  tissue  which  surrounds  the  swo^fhS^upS 
entrance  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  tradls.  Starting  at  the  ?«!.*** "**^' 
base  of  the  tongue,  where  it  lies  between  that  organ  and  the 
epiglottis,  its  lateral  parts  are  formed  by  the  faucial  tonsils,  its 
upper  arch  by  the  adenoid  mass  of  the  posterior  nasal  space. 
Owing  to  causes  which  seem  to  influence  the  entire  growth  of 
the  individual,  these  lymphoid  struftures  outgrow  their  nat- 
ural size,  and,  as  a  result,  soon  take  on  conditions  of  disease. 
We  say  such  individuals  are  strumous,  scrofulous,  etc.  They 
are  apt  to  be  pale,  with  flabby  tissues,  poor  digestion,  generally 
weak  physique,  and  with  certain  defefts  in  the  skeleton,  which 
modify  the  shape  of  the  bones  and  joints  and  of  the  frame-work 
of  the  chest. 

Dr.  Allen  has  referred  fully  to  the  relation  which  occlusion 
to  the  respiratory  traft,  by  reason  of  these  lymphoid  enlarge- 
ments, bears  to  the  development  of  th'e  mental  and  physical  states 
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of  children  of  this  type.  I  refer,  only,  to  the  interference  which 
these  enlargements  must  have  in  yotft*  work  as  teachers  of  the 
oral  system.  It  is  not  my  place,  here,  nor  would  it  be  regarded 
by  my  medical  brethren  as  in  any  way  proper,  that  I  should 
now  go  into  the  details  of  treatment,  and  lefture  to  you  of  instru- 
ments and  drugs  and  their  uses.  This,  I  shall  not  do;  yet,  I  can- 
importance  of  not  leave  this  subjeft  of  hypertrophied  tonsils  and  enlarged  pos- 
S^^^TonsSTand  ^^"^'^  "^^^'  "adenoids,"  without  asking  you  to  keep  your  minds 
p«^iJiiy°*u'  t?e  ^^^^  ^^^^  old-time  prejudices  regarding  the  removal  of  these  oc- 
CM«  of  orai-pu-  duding  masses.  Whatever  the  function  of  these  parts  may  be 
when  normal,  their  removal,  in  states  of  overgrowth  and  dis- 
ease, has  too  often  resulted  in  improvement  of  the  child's  speech — 
I  say  nothing  of  the  marked  improvement  in.  the  general  health — 
to  persuade  us  that  they  should  be  retained  for  the  sake  of  any 
good  they  may  accomplish.  The  danger  attending  removal  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  operation  is  done,  now,  so  com- 
monly, that  its  proper  technique  is  well  understood.  Instances 
of  dangerous  hemorrhage  have  occurred  in  cases,  only,  where 
total  extirpation  of  the  tonsils  has  been  attempted.  This  is  un- 
necessary. The  same  fad  is  true  of  the  post-nasal  adenoids. 
When  properly  operated  upon,  I  cannot  see  how  a  fatal  or  even 
alarming  hemorrhage  can  possibly  attend  their  removal.  These 
masses  do  not  '' recur/' or  reappear,  and  the  good  results  fol- 
lowing their  removal  are  most  marked — in  regard  to  the  pa- 
tient's general  health,  in  that  normal  respiration  is  eflFefted;  in 
regard  to  vocalization,  by  causing  the  release  of  tongue  and  pal- 
ate from  pressure.  As  you  may  know,  the  presence  of  enlarged 
tonsils  and  post-nasal  adenoids  causes  the  voice  to  be  dull, 
dead  in  tone,  utterly  without  resonance,  the  voice  of  an  individ- 
ual suflFering,  at  once,  from  *'cold  in  the  head"  and  sore  throat. 
In  the  formation  of  vocal  sounds,  the  parts  attempt  to  perform 
their  funftion,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
labor.  The  ordinary  child  has  the  aid  of  its  sense  of  hearing 
and  can  approximate  the  normal  tones.  Nature  always  does  her 
best,  even  with  imperfeft  machinery,  and  by  many  modifications 
of  movement,  the  various  organs  of  speech  in  such  individuals 
Malformations  perform  their  functions.      But,    in  the  deaf-mute,  thus  burdened, 

aftheMouthand  '^  ^  .    .  ,  ,        ,  .        t-l        • 

fawa  resulting  the  chances  for  gaining  speech  are  greatly   lessened.     The  jaws, 
jreathing  caused  themselves,  are  altered.     The  face  of  such  a  child  resembles,  in 

D  y    presence  o  t 

md*'^iSeIoids.^  ^  degree,  that  of  a  fish  out   of  water.     The  mouth  is  depressed 
at  the  angles  and  is  open.    The  upper  lip  and  cheek,  falling  heavily 
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against  the  sides  of  the  upper  jaw,  press  these  parts  together, 
so  that  the  hard  palate  is  narrowed,  being  compressed  into  the 
form  of  a  high  Gothic  arch.  By  reason  of  this  lateral  pressure, 
also,  the  front  teeth  are  crowded  together;  the  upper  incisors, 
forced  together  into  a  projecting  angle,  instead  of  the  usual  half 
arch,  tend,  also,  to  face  with  their  cutting-edges  outwards;  the 
lower  incisors  fail  to  touch  them,  or,  if  contad  occurs,  their 
edges  touch  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  upper  incisors  far  behind 
the  latter's  cutting-edges.  Thus  the  upper  jaw  is  narrowed  and 
lengthened  while  the  palate  is  narrowed,  and  changed  from 
a  low  dome-shape  to  the  high  angular  arch.  The  child  is  con- 
stantly gulping,  as  though  swallowing  air,  especially  in  attempt- 
ing to  speak.  In  reality  it  is  freeing  the  pharynx  and  post-nasal 
space  from  the  excessive  secretion  of  mucus,  with  which  such 
cases  are  burdened.  You  know  the  various  shapes  which  the 
oral-cavity  assumes,  in  forming  the  vocal  sounds.  How  can  a 
mouth,  so  deformed,  arrange  itself  into  the  proper  position,  es-^^ Difficulty  for 
pecially  when  the  pupil's  eye,  alone,  can  be  the  guide,  or  at  ^^5jf*="**^  p'^P" 
most,  his  sense  of  touch  ?  With  great  difficulty  can  a  mouth, 
so  deformed,  widen  its  horizontal  and  vertical  diameters,  or  vary 
its  depth,  as  must  be  done  in  forming  the  various  vowel 
sounds.  Much  less  easily  can  the  consonants  be  produced,  de- 
manding free  play  of  tongue,  at  its  base  and  tip,  and  of  palate. 
,  But,  you  will  say,  '*this  sad,  melancholy,  and  fish-faced 
mute,  which  you  have  so  heartlessly  described,  is  an  extreme 
case  ;  we  seldom  meet  with  him  in  the  class-room!"  But  I  have 
met  him  in  the  examining-room,  after  he  has  passed  from  the 
oral  class  down  to  the  manual  school  branded  as  an  ''oral 
failure" 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  failure!  I  wonder  at  the  hopeful- 
ness of  the  teachers  who  attempted  to  teach  him  vocalization 
with  vocal  organs  thus  shackled.  My  case  is  not  an  extreme 
one.  It  reappears  again  and  again,  varying  not  so  greatly  in 
degree.  The  tonsils  may  be  slightly  swollen,  the  nasal  cham- 
bers somewhat  freer,  than  in  the  individual  we  have  piftured, 
but  the  results  of  training  will  be  very  similar,  or  but  a  few  de- 
grees better.  Among  your  pupils  whom  you  count  as  successes, 
are  very  many  whose  articulation  would  be  far  better,  if  the 
mechanical  obstruftions,  caused  by  the  conditions  which  1  have 
mehtioned,  had  been  removed  before  oral  training  had  been  com- 
menced.   Perhaps  benefit  might  follow  removal  of  such  obstrufting 
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masses  even  at  a  later  period;  yet,  pupils  learn  certain  tricks 
in  articulation,  often  forced  upon  them  by  the  existence  of  de- 
formities, which  remain  after  these  latter  have  been  correfted. 
Treatment  for  such  conditions  should  be  resorted  to,  early,  for 
another  reason.  That  is,  because  the  malformations  of  the  upper 
jaw,  involving  the  alveolar  process  and  palate,  are  formed  in 
early  childhood,  before  the  bones  of  the  face  have  entirely  com- 
pleted their  development.  Mouth-breathing  should  be  overcome 
during  the  early  stages  of  this  period.  So  much  for  this  part  of 
our  subjed. 
Defeas  of  the         jp    regard   to    certain    defefts   of    the    mucous    membrane, 

Mucous  Mem-  °  ' 

J^d^phii^M-  which  1  shall  mention,  namely.  Sclerosis,  Hypertrophy,  Engorge- 
when  important,  j^^^^^  q^  passive  congestion,  let  me  say,   that  these  various  con- 
ditions are  exceedingly  common  among  all  classes  of  people  in 
this  country.      The  laity   classify  them   all  into    one  variety  of 
disease,   to    which    they    give    the    general    name,    **  Catarrh.** 
Of  course,    such    generalization    means    nothing,    yet    you    will 
recognize  this   one    mysterious  and  awe-inspiring  word,  as  as- 
sociating itself  in  your  minds  with  many  wood-cuts    of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,   which  have  adorned  the  advertisement  columns 
of  your  secular  and,  even,  religious  newspaper;   white,  beneath 
the  portrait,  will  be  described,   in  harrowing  detail,  the  dreadful 
sufferings  of  the  original  from  ''Catarrh;"    and  yet,  how  a  help- 
less and  healthless  existence  has  been  changed  to  a  paradise  of 
perfeft  health  by  the  use  of  Dr.  So  and  So's  ''Catarrh  Remedy." 
Now,  you  will  find  in  my  report  of  cases,   that  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  membranes  lining  the  pharynx,    naso-pharynx, 
and  nares,   are  quite  common  among  deaf-mutes.     But   I    must 
warn  you,  that,  in  this  country,  very  few  individuals,  otherwise 
in  perfeft  health,  are  entirely  free   from  the  less  serious  forms  of 
nasal  or  pharyngeal  catarrh.      Comparatively  few,  however,  are 
sufficiently  inconvenienced  by  symptoms,  to  require  medical  treat- 
ment.    So  you  will  perceive,  that,  in  examinations  of  the  noses, 
throats,  and  ears  of  deaf-mutes,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  di- 
vergences from  the  normal  are  common  to  large  classes  of  individ- 
uals, and  it  has  been  my  aim  to  take  note  of  such  lesions,  only, 
as  they  interfere  decidedly  with   the  funftions  of  the  parts  they 
involve. 
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LECTURE  II. 

In  his  able  lefture  of  two  years  ago,  Dr.  Harrison  Allen  called 
attention  to  some  examinations  upon  the  noses,  throats,  and  ears 
of  pupils  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Since  Dr.  Allen  referred  to  those  cases,  the  report  of  this  ex- 
amination has  been  published  and  some  of  my  hearers  may  have 
read  it.  I  regret,  that  a  carefully  tabulated  and  detailed  report 
of  the  work,  which  was  sent  to  the  Volta  Bureau,  has  never 
been  printed.  The  mere  enumeration  of  lesions  is  of  consider- 
able interest,  but  a  matter  of  still  more  interest  and  importance 
is  the  record  of  the  associated  conditions  in  each  case.  The 
reader  becomes,  thus,  the  examiner  for  himself.  The  detailed 
report  placed  each  case  in  this  point  of  view. 

I  desire,  now  that  we  have  reviewed  in  a  very  general  way,  naTi^onf  Jt*th*e 
the  common  forms  of  defleftion  from  the  normal,  which  may  rmuSon  JS! 
influence  vocalization,  by  mechanical  obstruAion,  closure  of  res- fVst^naV^s; 
onating  cavities,  and  interference  with  normal  respiration,  to  take  4i5^pupS»- 
up  these  examinations  conducted  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
and  to  add  to  its  list  of  cases  others  that  have  been  collected 
from  similar  observations  in  other  schools.  As  my  hearers  prob- 
ably know,  the  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  are  taught 
by  oral  and  manual  methods.  Formerly,  it  was  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teachers  or  guardians  of  the  children,  by  which 
system  the  pupil  should  be  trained.  It  is  the  rule  now,  to  place 
every  new  pupil  in  the  oral  department,  where  he  or  she  is 
given  a  thorough  trial.  Since  the  oral  school  was  started,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  there  have  been  frequent  instances  where  the 
teachers  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  satisfaftory  results,  and 
pupils  thus  failing  to  acquire  vocalization,  have  been  sent  to  the 
manual  department,  their  oral  training  being  considered  a  failure. 
Thus  there  has  been  developed  a  class  of  pupils  whom  we  may 
call  oral  failures.  It  is  to  this  class  that  I  desire  to  direft  your 
attention  most  especially.  The  most  common  serious  affo^ions 
of  the  upper  respiratory  traft  found  among  these  pupils  were  lo- 
cated in  the  post-nasal  space  and  pharynx.  Next  in  importance, 
were  occlusions  of  the  nares  by  contaft  between  hypertrophied 
turbinated  bodies  and  septa,  or  by  exostoses  from  the  latter,  in 
contaft  with  enlarged,  or  occasionally,  with  atrophied  turbinates. 

The  almost  constant  condition  of  the  vocal  cords  was  weak- 
ness of  the  crico-thyroid  and  thyro-arytenoid  muscles.  The  ad- 
dudion  and    abduftion  movements  of  respiration  were  normal, 
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but  the  vocal  cords  were  thin,  grayish  in  color,  relaxed,  and 
manifested  a  weak  degree  of  tension.  Such  was  the  case  among 
the  303  pupils  of  this  school,  who  had  been,  instrufted  in  the  sign- 
language,  only.  There  were  91  pupils  who  were  receiving  train- 
ing in  the  oral  department.  Among  these  were  found  conditions 
of  the  nares  and  pharynx  which  corresponded  in  charafler  and 
in  ratio  of  frequency  with  those  observed  in  the  sign-language 
pupils.  The  vocal  cords,  however,  approached  more  nearly  the 
normal  condition,  especially  among  the  older  oral  pupils.  The 
most  interesting  and  important  observations,  however,  were  found 
among  a  group  of  21  pupils  who  had  failed  to  acquire  the  oral 
method  of  speech,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  sign-language  de- 
partment as  oral  failures.  Among  these  21  pupils  the  abnor- 
malities in  the  parts  found  so  commonly  diseased  in  the  cases 
of  the  entire  415  pupils,  were  in  greater  ratio  than  in  the  other 
two  groups.  Thus ;  deformities,  consisting  of  deviated  septa,  ex- 
ostoses, hypertrophied  turbinates,  causing  partial  or  complete 
occlusion  of  one  or  both  nares,  were  found — 

among  303  ** signers"     in  65  pupils. 

91   ''orals"         ''  14      ** 
**         2\  oral-failures    **     s      ** 
Posterior  hypertrophies  of  the  turbinates  were  found — 

among  J03  ''signers"     in  21  pupils. 

91   "orals"         "     I 
"         21  oral-failures    "    2      " 
Adenoid  tissue  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  causing  partial  occlu- 
sion of  this  space  or  pressure  upon  the  eustachian  opening,  was 
found —  among  303  "signers"     in  57  pupils. 

91   "orals"         "  14 

21  oral-failures    "    7 

Large  tonsils,  which  filled  the  space  between  the  faucial  pillars 
of  their  own  sides  of  the  throat,  or  were  greatly  hypertro- 
phied* and  diseased,  causing  pressure  on  palate  or  tongue  and 
greatly  occluding  the  faucial  space,  were  found — 

among  303  "signers"     in  50  pupils. 
91   "orals"         "  2\ 
2\  oral-failures    "     5 

Adhesions  between  tonsils  and  faucial  pillars,  the  tonsils  being 
encapsulated,  were  found — among  303  "signers"    in  30  pupils. 

91   "orals"        "    6 
21  oral-failures  "     5 


91   "orals"         "  14      " 


91   "orals"         "  21      " 


91   "orals"        "    6      " 
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Abnormal  states  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  consisting 
of  simple  follicular  hypertrophy,  sclerosis  with  follicular  hyper- 
trophy, simple  sclerosis,  atrophy,  or  venous  engorgement,  were 
found —  among  ^03  "signers"     in  117  pupils. 

91   ** orals"         *'    }2      *' 
"         2\  oral-failures   '*      9      '* 

The  vocal  bands  were,  apparently,    normal  in  color  and  ordinary 

movement, —                       among  303  ** signers"     in  83  pupils. 

91   ** orals"         "  69 

**          2\  oral-failures    **  12  ** 

Thus,  it  will  be. seen,  that  the  21  pupils  who  failed  to  ac- 
quire the  oral  method,  labored  under  the  disadvantages  of  ab- 
normal vocal  organs,  in  by  far  greater  percentage  than  existed 
among  the  successful  oral  pupils.  •  But  these  latter,  also,  show 
numerous  instances  of  abnormal  conditions.  The  question  of 
what  influence  the  lesions,  which  have  been  enumerated,  have 
upon  the  general  health  and  mental  development  of  children, 
is  now  well  understood.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  suggest, 
that,  in  :  many  instances,  treatment  for  the  relief  of  these  con- 
ditions among  the  303  sign-language  pupils  was  demanded  on 
such  general  grounds.  But,  with  the  oral  pupils,  the  matter  is 
of  even  more  vital  importance;  for  the  occluded  nares,  stuffed 
post-nasal  spaces,  fauces  narrowed  by  enlarged  tonsils,  pressing, 
also,  upon  palate  and  tongue,  must  offer  great,  at  times,  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties,  in  the  successful  training  of  the  oral 
pupil.  The  oral  method  is  destined  to  be  employed  more  and 
more  completely  in  the  schools  of  this  country,  as  it  has  been, 
for  a  long  time,  in  the  deaf-mute  institutions  of  Europe.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  importance  of  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  upper  respiratory  trad,  in  all  pupils  about  to  undertake  this 
training,  is  quite  manifest.  The  removal  of  these  mechanical  dif- 
ficulties will  save  many  pupils  from  complete  failure,  while  the 
stuffy,  imperfed  phonation,  heard  so  frequently  among  ** Orals'* 
counted  as  successful,   will  be  less  common  than  at  present. 

Since  the  examination   of  the  415   pupils,  forming  my   first 
series  of  cases,    two  classes   have  been   admitted    to  the   Penn- on^'SduioiSi 
sylvania   Institution.     All   new   pupils  are,   now,   received   in  the  PenSsywanb*  in- 

,,  .1^^'  .•.•  •  stitutk>n,  making 

oral  department,  so  that  a  fair   opportunity    is    given   to    every  5*' pupus  in  both 

...  11^  i.ri  «       series  of  exaitii- 

pupil  to  acquire  vocalization.     I  would  refer  very  briefly  to  the  nations, 
results  of   my    examinations  upon  the   members   of   these    new 
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classes.  The  pupils  numbered,  in  all,  io6.  The  conditions  found 
within  the  upper  respiratory  traft  correspond  with  those  already 
recorded.  The  division  into  **  signers,"  "orals,"  and  **  oral- 
failures,"  fortunately,  no  longer  holds.  These  pupils  are  all 
''orals,"  and  I  understand  that  their  teachers  do  not  propose  to 
have  any  "failures."  The  findings  from  the  examination  of  these 
1 06  pupils  is  as  follows: — 

1.  Pupils  whose  respiratory  tracts   appear  to  be  quite  normal, 26 

2.  Defle(^ions  of  the  nasal   septum,  causing  partial  or  complete  occlusion,...  10 

3.  Hypertrophied  turbinates, 6 

4.  Exostoses  from  the  septum,  with  deflection, 1 

5  Atrophic  catarrh  of  nares, 4 

6.  Synechial  bands,  causing  adhesion  between  the  septum  and  turbinates, ...  i 

7.  Hypertrophied  adenoid  tissue  in  the  post-nasal  space, 17 

8.  Large   tonsils, 12 

9.  Encapsulated  tonsils, 2 

10.  Hypertrophied  tonsils  showing  evidence  of  an  inflammatory  process, 10 

EARS. 

1 .  Foreign    bodies, , 2 

2.  Varying  degrees  of  adhesion  and  sclerosis,  classifled  under  the  general  term, 

Plastic  Otitis, 34 

3.  Chronic  purulent  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear, 8 

4.  Perforations  of  the  drum-head  which  have  undergone  cicatrization, 2 

5.  !mpa(fted  cerumen, 11 

1  wish  to  rail  your  attention  to  the  interesting  report  of 
byD?.Tam«Ker?  Dr.  James  Kerr  Love,  aurist  of  the  Glasgow  Institution  for  the 
^w*ii!rt1tutuS;  Education  of  the   Deaf.      175   pupils  were  examined  and  the  le- 

for  the  Education  ^      .  ,  j     .i_  it 

oftheDeaf;  175  sions  in   nares,  posterior  nares,  pharynx  and  the  ears,  recorded. 

^"^  '  The  findings  correspond  quite  fully    with    my   own    512  cases. 

This  faft  is  of  interest,  as  these  series  of  examinations  were 
made  in  two  separate  institutions,  one  in  Scotland,  the  other  in 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Love  is,  apparently,  quite  ignorant  of  my  own 
work,  so  cannot  have  been  an  imitator  of  my  methods.  My  first 
series  of  cases  were  reported  before  he  had  commenced,  or  com- 
pleted, his  own  report.  It  is  the  more  interesting,  therefore,  that 
we  should  have,  both  of  us,  found  the  lesions  within  the  res- 
piratory trad  of  deaf-mutes,  to  be  much  the  same  in  two  coun- 
tries which  differ  so  decidedly  in  climate  as  do  Scotland  and 
our  eastern   Middle  States. 

In  order  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  importance  of  these 
abnormalities,  I  have  copied  the  notes  of  the  21  oral  failures 
from  my  note-book.  The  great  amount  of  time  and  space  re- 
quired, will  prevent  me  from  detailing  cases  from  the  other  two 
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groups  of  pupils.  In  making  these  notes,  I  have  stated  simply  the 
appearances  observed,  without  any  attempt  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  lesions.  Conditions  stated  as  normal,  might  in  some 
instances,  be  counted  the  reverse.  But  it  must  be  considered, 
that,  in  this  country,  we  can  seldom  find  instances  of  perfeft 
normality  in  nares,  post-nasal  space,  or  pharynx.  In  drawing  dis- 
tinctions between  the  normal  and  the  abnormal,  I  have  placed 
in  the  latter  category  such  conditions  as  appeared  to  interfere 
more  or  less  with  the  funftions  of  the  parts  involved. 

CASE  1. 

L.  K.     Aged  21  years;  male.  oetiiiedw 

^  '  port  of  the  Exam 

Deaf.     Since   2  years  old.  in«tionatth 

■'  ^  Pennsylvania  In 

Cause.     Spotted  fever.  ttlihrii 

Family.     Parents  not  related;  no  deaf-mute  relatives.  visSiaLtteirr^ 

Anterior  nares.     Frafture  of  septum,  separating  the  triangular  nfl^niluDS 
cartilage  from  the  vomer,  and  deflefting  it  to  the  right,  m^*Sfai5aii 
so  as  to  occlude  the  right  nares.     Mucous  membrane  is 
much  sclerosed. 

Posterior  nares.  End  of  left  lower  turbinate  is  greatly  hyper- 
throphied,  and  almost  occludes  the  left  choana. 

Tongue.    Normal. 

Palate.     High,  rounded. 

Pharynx.  Mucous  membrane  is  sclerotic.  The  tonsils  ad- 
here by  bands  to  the  pillars  of  the  fauces. 

Larynx.  Vocal  cords  hyperaemic;  tension  not  very  good. 
Voice   *' nasal"    but  fairly  clear. 

Ears.     The  drumheads  are  retrafted;  feebly  movable. 

CASE   II. 

J.  G.     Aged   19  years;  male. 

Deaf.     Since  birth. 

Cause.     Unknown. 

Family.     Parents  are  not  related;  no  deaf-mute  relatives. 

Anterior  nares.  Mucous  membrane  is  dry;  the  middle  tur- 
binates are  covered  with   dried  secretion. 

Posterior  nares.  An  injefted  vessel  is  seen  in  the  anterior 
lip  of  each  eustachian  opening.  The  adenoid  tissue  in 
vault  is  enlarged,  but  does  not  appear  to  cause  occlusion. 

Tongue.     Normal. 

Palate,     High,  and  narrow. 

Pharynx.    Normal. 

Larynx.     Vocal  cords  hyperaemic;    voice  is  fairly  clear. 
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Ears,     Left.     Drumhead  is  retrafted;  is  movable,  except  the 

manubrium,  which  is  adherent.  There  is  a 
cicatrix  in  center  of  drumhead,  posterior  half. 
Right.     Drumhead  retracted,  movable;  scar  in  centre. 

Hearing.     Trace  of  hearing  by  bone-conduftion. 

CASE    III. 

G.  D.     Aged   1 6  years;  male. 

Deaf.     Since  4  years  old. 

Cause.     Scarlet  fever. 

Family.     Parents  not  related;  no  deaf-mute  relatives. 

Anterior  nares.    Normal. 

Posterior  nares.     A  large  mass  of  enlarged  adenoid  tissue  in 

centre  of  vault;    not  occluding. 
Tongue.    Normal. 
Palate.     Normal. 
Pharynx.    Normal. 
Larynx.    Normal. 
Ears.     Left.     Canal  closed  by  impaftion  of  cerumen. 

Right.     Canal  filled  with  cheesy,  foul-smelling  pus. 

CASE   IV. 

H.    R.     Aged    15   years;   male. 

Deaf.     Since   birth. 

Cause.     Unknown. 

Family.  Parents  not  related;  two  brothers,  and  many  other 
relatives  are  deaf-mutes. 

Anterior  nares.  The  right  lower  turbinate  is  enlarged  and 
is  in  contaft  with  the  septum.  The  floor  of  nares,  on 
either  side  of  the  anterior  nasal  spine  of  superior  max- 
illa is  abnormally  high. 

Posterior  nares.     Mucous  membrane  is  sclerotic. 

Tongue.    Normal. 

Valate.    Normal. 

Vharynx.  The  right  tonsil  is  much  enlarged,  filling  space 
between  its  faucial  pillars,  and  projefting  into  the  fauces. 

Larynx.     Vocal  cords  show  a  fair  degree  of  tension. 

Ears.      Left.     Large  scar  at  end  of  manubrium;    drumhead 

much  retrafted. 
Right.     Drumhead  is  thickened;    feebly  movable. 

Hearing.    Trace  of  hearing  by  bone-conduftion. 
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CASE    V. 

L  E.     Aged   1 6  years;    female. 

Deaf.    Since  birth. 

Cause.     Unknown. 

Family.     Parents  not  related;    no  deaf-mute  relatives. 

Anterior  nares.    Normal. 

Posterior  nares.  Vault  is  nodular  and  irregular  by  reason 
of  adenoid  masses;  not  occluding. 

Tongue.    Normal. 

Palate.    Normal. 

Pharynx.  Very  irregular,  lumpy  posterior  wall,  the  mu- 
cous follicles  being  much  enlarged;  mucous  membrane 
of  soft  palate  shows  much  venous  engorgement. 

Larynx.     Vocal  cords  hyperaemic;  fairly  good  tension. 

Ears.     Drumheads  are  large,  thin,  retrafted,  movable. 

Hearing.     Trace  of  hearing  by  bone-conduction. 

CASE  VI. 

H.  Z.     Aged  15  years;  female. 

Deaf.    Since  birth. 

Cause.     Unknown. 

Family.     Parents    are   deaf-mutes    (congenital);  one  brother, 

two  sisters  and  many  relatives  are  deaf-mutes.     Mother 

has  one  sister  and  four  brothers  who  are    deaf-mutes; 

father  has  one  sister,  a   deaf-mute. 
Anterior  nares.    Normal. 
Posterior  nares.    Normal. 
Tongue.    Normal. 
Palate.     Normal. 
Pharynx.    Tonsils  are  nodular  and  fill  spaces  between  their 

faucial  pillars;   do  not  occlude  the  faucial  space. 
Larynx.     Vocal  cords;  gray,  thin,  apparently  good  tension. 
Ears.     Left.     Drumhead  slightly  retrafted. 

Right.     Drumhead  has  good  lustre,  is  retraced;    very 

feebly   movable. 
Hearing.    Trace  of  hearing  by  bone-conduftion. 

CASE    VIL 

E.  F.     Aged  15  years;   female. 
Deaf.     Since  birth. 
Cause.     Unknown. 

Family.  Parents  not  related;  has  one  brother  who  is  a 
deaf-mute. 
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Anterior  nares.    Spur  from   vomer,  centre,    not    in  contaft 

with  septum. 
Posterior  nares.    Normal. 
Tongue.    Normal. 
Palate.    Normal. 
Pharynx.    Normal. 
Larynx.     Normal. 

Ears.     Drumheads  greatly  retrafted,  immovable. 
Hearing.    Trace  of  hearing  by  bone-conduftion. 

CASE    VIII. 

E.  L.     Aged  14  years;  female. 
Deaf.     Since  4  years  old. 
'  Cause.    Scarlet  fever. 
Family.     Parents  not  related;  no  deaf-mute  relatives. 
Anterior  nares.     Large  lower  turbinates,  not  in  contaft  with 

septum. 
Posterior  nares.    Mass   of  enlarged    adenoids   in    centre    of 

vault. 
Tongue.    Normal. 
Palate.    Normal. 
Pharynx.    Normal. 
Larynx.    Normal. 
Ears.    Drumheads  both  destroyed ;  otorrhoea  from  both  ears. 

CASE    IX. 

J.  S.     Aged  16  years;  male. 

Deaf.     Since  one  year  old. 

Cause.    Scarlet   fever. 

Family.    One  brother  and  one   sister   are  deaf-mutes.     The 

parents    are    not  related;    father    has    several    deaf-mute 

relatives. 
Anterior  nares.     Mucous  membrane  is  sclerotic. 
Posterior  nares.    Contains  much  thick  mucus. 
Tongue.    Normal. 
Palate.    Normal. 
Pharynx.     Venous  engorgement. 
Larynx.    An  unusually  de))endent  epiglottis,  greatly  rounded, 

with  pointed  end.     Vocal  cords  could  not  be  seen. 
Ears.     Large  drumheads,  good  lustre,  movable. 
Hearing.     Trace  of  hearing  by  bone-condudion. 
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CASE    X. 

H.  T.     Aged  i6  years;    male. 
Deaf,     Since  two  and  a  half  years  old. 
Cause.    Scarlet  fever. 

Family,     Parents  not  related;   no  deaf-mutes. 
Anterior  nares.     Normal. 
Posterior  nares.    Normal. 
Tongue,    Normal. 
Palate.     Normal. 

Pharynx,      Mucous  membrane  is  sclerotic;    tonsils  are  en- 
capsulated. 
Larynx.     Normal. 
Ears,     Perforations  in  drumheads. 

CASE  XI. 

J.  F.     Aged  14  years  J  male. 

Deaf,     Since  birth. 

Cause.     Unknown. 

family.     Parents  not  related;  one  sister  is  a  deaf-mute. 

Anterior  nares.     Normal. 

"Posterior  nares.    Normal. 

Tongue,     Normal. 

Pharynx.     Mucous  membrane  of  posterior  wall  is  atrophic. 

Larynx.     Vocal  cords  slightly  hyperaemic. 

Ears.     Drumheads  are  retraced,  feebly  movable. 

Hearing.     Trace  of  hearing  by  bone-conduftion. 

CASE   XII. 

J.  K.     Aged   12  years;  male. 

Deaf.     Since  one  and  a  half  years  old. 

Cause.     Measles. 

Family.     Parents  are  not  related;  no  deaf-mute  relatives. 

Anterior  nares.     Mucous  membrane  is  sclerotic. 

T^osterior  nares.    Normal. 

Tongue.    Normal. 

Talate.     Left  half-arch  is  slightly  higher  than  the  right  one. 

Pharynx.     Normal. 

Larynx.     Normal. 

Ears.     Destruction  of  both  drumheads;  otorrhoea. 

Hearing.    Trace  of  hearing  by  bone-conduftion. 

CASE   XIII. 

J.  McE.     Aged  17  years;  male. 
Deaf.    Since  seven  years  old  (?). 
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Cause,     Sickness  (?). 

Family.     Parents  not  related  (?),  no  deaf-mute  relatives. 

Anterior  nares.     Septum  is  deflefted  to  left,   not  occluding. 

Posterior  nares.    Normal. 

Tongue.    Normal. 

Palate.     Normal. 

Pharynx.  Tonsils  fill  the  spaces  between  their  faucial  pillars, 
are  encapsulated  and  adhere  to  faucial  pillars,  thus  greatly 
narrowing  the  fauces,  which  is  still  more  obstrufted  by 
the   very   large  uvula. 

Larynx.     Normal. 

Ears.  Drumheads  are  normal  in  appearance;  feebly  mov- 
able. 

CASE   XIV. 

M.    F.     Aged    17  years;   female. 

Deaf.     Since  2  years  old. 

Cause.     Sickness   (?). 

Family.     Parents   not  related.     Three  other  children  in  this 

family  are  deaf-mutes. 
Anterior  nares.     Normal. 
'Posterior  nares.    Normal. 
Tongue.    Normal. 
Talate.     Normal. 

Vharynx.     Venous  engorgement  of  mucous  membrane. 
Larynx.     Vocal  cords  hyperaemic. 
Ears.     Impacted  cerumen  in  both  auditory  canals. 
Hearing.     Trace  of  hearing  by  air  and  bone-conduftion. 

CASE  XV. 

L.  W.     Aged    1 1    years ;  female. 
Deaf.     Since  birth. 
Cause.     Unknown. 

Family.     Parents   not  related;  no  deaf-mute  relatives. 
Anterior  nares.     Normal. 

Posterior  nares.     Considerable  adenoid  tissue  in  vault. 
Tongue.     Normal. 
Talate.    Normal. 

'Pharynx.     Posterior  wall  rendered   very  irregular  and  lumpy 
by  masses  of  enlarged  mucous  follicles.     Tonsils  are  large, 
but  soft,  and  do  not  occlude  the  fauces. 
Larynx.     Vocal  cords  are  relaxed;   poor  tension. 
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Ears,     Drumheads  are  much  retraced. 

CASE    XVI. 

A.  S.     Aged  12  years;   male. 

Deaf.    Since  birth. 

Cause.     Unknown.  ^ 

Family.     Parents  are  cousins;  no  deaf-mute  relatives. 

Anterior  nares.  Mucous  membrane  is  sclerotic  and  is  cov- 
ered with  much  thick  mucus. 

Posterior  nares    Large  amount  of  adenoid  tissue. 

Tongue.    Normal. 

Palate.    Normal. 

Pharynx.  Enormously  enlarged  tonsils,  filling  the  faucial 
space,  almost  in  contaft  with  one  another;  encapsulated 
and  nodular. 

Larynx.     Vocal  cords  show  a  poor  degree  of  tension. 

Ears.     Drumheads  are  much  retraced;  dull  in  color. 

CASE   XVII. 

J.  Z.     Aged  17  years;    female. 

Deaf,     Since  birth. 

Cause.     Unknown. 

Family.  Parents  are  not  related ;  are  both  deaf-mutes ;  2  sis- 
ters,  I  brother,  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  are  deaf-mutes. 

Anterior  nares.     Hypertrophy  of  left  lower  turbinate. 

"Posterior  nares.     Normal. 

Tongue.    Normal. 

Valate.    Normal. 

T^harynx.    Normal. 

Larynx.    Vocal  cords  relaxed;  poor  degree  of  tension. 

Ears.  Drumheads  are  normal  in  appearance,  but  feebly 
movable. 

CASE   XVIII. 

S.  K.     Aged  17  yjears;  female. 

Deaf.     Since  9  years  old. 

Cause.    Typhoid  fever. 

Family.     Parents  are  not  related;  no  deaf-mute  relatives. 

Anterior  nares.     Slight   hypertrophy  of  left  lower  turbinate. 

Posterior  nares.    Normal.     The  vomer  appears  to  be  split — 

as   though  doubled — through  the  center  of  its  posterior 

edge. 
Tongue,    Normal. 
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Talate.    Normal. 

Tharynx.     Mucous  membrane  is  sclerotic.    The  left  half-arch 

of  fauces  is  lower  than  the  right  one. 
Larynx.     Normal;  voice  clear  and  distinft. 
Ears.     Drumheads  retraded;  feebly  movable. 
Hearing.     Slight  degree  of  hearing  by  air-conduftion  in  right 

ear. 

CASE   XIX. 

E.  B.     Aged   1 8  years;  female. 

Deaf.    Since  7  years  old  (?). 

Cause.     Scarlet  fever. 

Family.     Parents  not  related;  no  deaf-mute  relatives. 

Anterior  nares.    Normal. 

Posterior  nares.    Normal. 

Tongue.    Short,  thick  frenum. 

Talate.    Normal. 

fPharynx.     Normal. 

Larynx.     Normal. 

Ears.     Drumheads  move  feebly;  retrafted. 

Hearing.    Trace  of  hearing  by  bone-conduftion  in  right  ear. 

CASE   XX. 

W.  McC.     Aged  12  years;  male. 

Deaf.     Since  3  years  old. 

Cause.     Spotted  fever. 

Family.     Parents  not  related;  no  deaf-mute  relatives. 

Anterior  nares.  Septum  is  badly  deflefted  to  the  left.  The 
triangular  cartilage  is  in  close  conta6l  with  the  left  lower 
turbinate,  and  much  muco-purulent  discharge  oozes  from 
between  these  surfaces. 

Posterior  nares.     Masses  of  enlarged  adenoid  tissue. 

Tongue.     Normal. 

Talate.    Normal. 

Tharynx.  Tonsils  are  large,  filling  spaces  between  their  fau- 
cial  pillars.  The  fauces  has  the  general  shape  of  an  in- 
verted V,  and  is  narrow. 

Larynx.  Vocal  cords  are  slightly  hyperaemic;  show  a  fair 
degree  of  tension. 

Ears.     Left.     Drumhead  is  thick,  granular,  and   retraced. 
Right.     Impafted  cerumen,  closing  the  canal. 

Hearing.     Trace  of  hearing  by  bone-conduftion,  right  side. 
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CASE    XXI. 

J.  F.     Aged   12  years;  male. 

Deaf.    Since  birth. 

Cause,     Unknown. 

Family.     Parents  not  related;  no  deaf-mute  relatives. 

Anterior  nares.  Slight  hypertrophy  of  both  lower  turbi- 
nates. 

Tosferiar  nares.  Enormous  enlargement  of  both  lower  tur- 
binates, so  that  they  extend  beyond  the  posterior  end 
of  the  vomer,  swelling  around,  obscuring  its  lower  half, 
and  coming  in  contaft  with  each  other. 

Tongue,    Normal. 

Valate.    Narrow  and  high. 

Tharynx.  Tonsils  encapsulated;  mucous  membrane  of  phar- 
ynx is  sclerotic. 

Larynx.  Vocal  cords  show  good  tensioji;  the  arytenoids 
''interfere"  with  one  another,  the  left  tending  to  over- 
lap the  right. 

Ears.  Drumheads  are  greatly  retraced  and  dull-white  in 
color. 

Of  this  list,  it  might  be  said,  that  nine  cases  present  fairly  „Ss  Uthbir 
normal  vocal  organs,  viz.,  cases  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  18,  19, '^^^ 
while  twelve  cases,  viz.,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  13,  15,  16,  17,  20,  21,  are 
burdened  with  conditions  of  these  parts,  which  must,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  interfere  with  phonation,  or  with  the 
training  by  which  the  deaf-mute  is  enabled  to  acquire  speech. 
To  what  extent  these  twelve  children  would  have  been  bene- 
fited by  the  removal  of  adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  nasal  deformities,  it  is  now  impossible  to  judge,  as 
they  have  been  placed  in  the  sign-language  department  and  their 
oral  training  abandoned  for  so  long  a  time  that,  pradically,  such 
training  would  have  to  begin  de  novo.  In  one  case  only,  No. 
XVI.  of  the  detailed  list,  has  oral  training  been  continued,  the 
pupil,  however,  making  no  advance  whatever.  A  little  over  one 
year  ago,  at  the  request  of  this  child's  mother  and  teacher,  I 
performed  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  tonsils  and  post- 
nasal adenoid.  The  tonsils  were  of  enormous  size,  extending 
from  the  top  of  the  faucjal  arches,  where  they  pressed  upon  the 
soft  palate,  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  epiglottis,  and  projecting  so 
far  into  the  throat  as  almost  to  be  in  contact  with  each  other. 
They  were  covered  by  fibrous  capsules. 
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The  boy  recovered  promptly,  and  his  teacher  has  lately  re- 
ported to  me  as  follows:  **I  have  noticed  much  improvement 
in  Albert's  articulation  since  the  operation  was  performed.  He 
has  been  entirely  freed  from  the  choking  or  filling  up  of  the 
throat  that  attended  nearly  every  attempt  at  vocalization." 

As  a  result  of  my  examinations  and  the  operative  work  al- 
ready done,  1  believe  that  the  oral  pupils  should  be  treated — when 
treatment  is  necessary — before  any  prolonged  attempts  are  made 
towards  vocal  training.  Children  with  imperfeft  vocal  organs  are 
apt  to  acquire  habits  of  phonation  based  on  the  presence  of  ab- 
normalities, which  will  be  more  or  less  permanent  even  after 
the  parts  are  rendered  free  from  obstruction.  Following  this 
idea,  I  have  operated,  for  the  removal  of  such  obstructions,  upon 
four  children  in  the  last  year's  class,  and  improvement  in  the  pre- 
liminary instruction  is  already  reported  by  their  teachers.  The 
mere  faCt  that  tonsils  are  large,  that  the  septum  is  defleCted,  that 
a  small  amount  of  adenoid  tissue  is  seen  in  the  naso-pharynx,  is 
not,  in  itself,  of  sufficient  importance,  to  render  operative  pro- 
cedures necessary.  The  faCts  to  be  considered  are,  whether  the 
tonsils  press  upon  the  palate  or  sides  of  the  tongue  and  inter- 
fere with  their  movements;  whether  the  septum  is  in  contaCt 
with  turbinates  or  is  retaining  secretion  in  concavities  of  its  sur- 
faces; whether  the  post-nasal  *' adenoids"  are  obstructing  this 
space,  pressing  on  the  eustachian  openings,  or  causing  mouth- 
breathing.  In  the  reduction  of  hypertrophied  or  enlarged  tur- 
binates, it  is,  of  course,  first  to  be  determined,  whether  such 
swellings  may  not  depend  upon  vaso-motor  paresis,  and  do  riot 
improve  under  sedative,  cleansing,  local  treatment,  combined 
with  proper  hygiene,  diet,  exercise,  dress,  and  the  general  medi- 
cation indicated. 

The  careful  work  of  Holger  Mygind,  of  Copenhagen,  has 
demonstrated  the  central  lesions  existing,  so  often,  in  deaf-mutes, 
and  the  changes  found  within  the  labyrinth.  Doubtless,  there 
are  many  deaf-mutes  who  cannot  acquire  the  oral-method,  but 
I  believe  that  failures  will  be  less  numerous,  if,  before  the  oral- 
training  has  advanced  beyond  the  preliminary  work,  the  pupil's 
organs  of  phonation,  when  abnormalities  exist,  are  rendered  as 
nearly   normal  as  is   possible. 

1  have  said  nothing  in  regard  to  the  benefit  such   procedure 

has  upon  the  health  of  the  individual,  as  my  motive  was  to  deal 

mianly  with  the  effeCts  on  p\\ov\A\\ox\.    \\.  '\^  wo  Vou^er  necessary 


to  prove  the  now  well-established  fa£l,  that  improvement  in  gen- 
eral health  is  an  almost  constant  sequence  to  the  removal  of 
those  obstruifling  masses  which  cause  "  moulh-breathing,"  or 
exert  pressure  upon  the  vascular  trails  lying  near  the  base  of  the 
brain. 


LECTURE    111. 


It  remains  for  me  to  give  you  a  brief  description  of  the  con-  "* 
ditions  of  the  ear.  which  are  most  common  to  deaf-mutes. 

I  have  already  spoken  to  you,  in  passing,  of  the  evil  results 
following  closure  of  the  openings  of  the  eustachian  tubes,  and 
I  have  mentioned,  that  such  closure  may  result  from  the  pres- 
sure against  these  openings  and  against  the  cartilaginous  portion 
of  the  tubes,  by  hypertrophy  of  the  post-nasal  adenoid  tissue,  by 
hypertrophy  of  the  lower  and  middle  turbinates,  and  by  thicken- 
ing of  the  mucous  and  sub-mucous  tissue  resulting  from  long- 
existing  catarrhal  inflamation.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  your 
pupils  have  lost  their  hearing  as  a  result  of  these  conditions. 


Fig.  ;  A. 
Vertical  Section  of  the  External  Aud:toiiv  Can*l,  Membrana  Tyhpani,  and 
Tyhpascc  Cavity,  viewed  from  in  front.  iPoUtzer.) — j.  Upper  os5eou5  wall  of  the 
canal,  n.  Lower  osseous  wall  of  the  same.  Ir.  Tegnien  lympani.  c.  Osseous  floor  of 
the  tympanic  cavity,  d.  Tympanic  cavity.  (.  Mambrane  tympani.  f.  Head  of  the 
malleus,  g.  Lower  end  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  a.  Short  process  of  the  malleus. 
ft.  Body  of  the  incus,  i.  Stapes  In  the  oval  window,  k.  Fallopian  canal.  /.  Jugu- 
lar fossa.     HI.  Glandular  orifices  in  the  skin  of  the  caiulagmovis  cavia\,     \_Fiom  BurntVl. 


VEKTfCAL  SeCTCON  OF  TM 

Cells,  with  Inner  Surface  o 
tympani.    6.   Head  of  malleus. 


lSqu*! 


iN  Tube.  Tympanic  C*' 


.  End  of  the  manubrium  mallei. 


TY,  AND  Mastoid 
I. — a.  Membrani 
Incus.     *.  Short 


tube.     h.   Isthmus  tubx.     i.  tympanic  mouth  of  eustachian  tube.      [From  Buriutt.] 

'-  A  seftion  made  through  the  head  at  right  angles  to  the 
median  line,  so  as  to  bisedl  the  external  auditory  canal,  middle 
ear,  and  eustachian  tube,  shows  the  relation  of  these  parts.  It 
will  be  seen,  that  the  drumhead  stands  at  an  angle  of  about 
i6o  degrees  in  relation  to  the  walls  of  the  external  auditory 
canal.  Back  of  the  drumhead,  lies  the  middle  ear  cavity,  con- 
taining the  chain  of  three  ossicles.  The  third,  or  most  inner 
ossicle,  the  stapes,  is  set  by  its  foot-plate  into  the  "oval  w/n- 
dou\"  This  oval  aindow  is  one  of  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  middle  ear  and  inner  ear.  The  most  external  os- 
sicle, the  malleus,  is  set  into  the  body  of  the  drumhead.  Vibra- 
tions started  m  the  drumhead  are  transmitted  along  the  chain 
of  ossicles  to  the  foot-plate  of  the  stapes,  set  into  the  oval  win- 
dow. The  plunger  adion  of  this  foot-plate  transmits  the  vibra- 
tions to  the  fluid  filling  the  complicated  twists  and  turns  of  the 
inner  ear,   and  into  which  extend   the  terminal  filaments  of  the 
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auditory  nerve.     Ankylosis,  or  stiffening  of  the  joints  of  the  os-    p«thoiogy  of 

Sclerotinff   Pro- 

sicular  chain,  adhesion  between  the  posterior  side  of  the  drum- €«?*«?  within  the 

'^  Middle  Ear. 

head  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  narrow  tympanic  cavity,  or, 
simply,  adhesion  alone  of  the  foot-plate  in  the  margins  of  the 
oval  window,  will  weaken  the  force  of  vibrations  reaching  the 
inner  ear  or  may  prevent  their  passage  entirely.  Such  adhesion 
may  follow,  simply,  from  persistent  closure  of  the  eustachian 
tubes.  As  a  result  of  this  closure,  there  ceases  to  be  any  air 
within  the  middle  ear  cavity  to  counteraft  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure pressing  inwards  through  the  external  auditory  canal.  Such 
pressure  without  resistance,  forces  the  drumhead  inwards,  forces 
the  joints  of  the  ossicles  together,  and  forces  inwards  the  stapes* 
foot-plate. 

This  abnormal  state  of  things  interferes  very  scfon  with  the 
blood  circulation  of  the  parts,  inflammation  results,  and  perma- 
nent adhesions  are  formed,  which  anchor  these  movable  struc- 
tures and  convert  the  sound-condufting  apparatus  into  a  sound- 
obstruding  apparatus.  Again,  as  a  result  oi  adive  inflammation 
wkhin  the  posterior  nares  or  pharynx,  we  may  find,  that  this 
inflammatory  condition  extends  upwards  along  the  tubes,  involv- 
mg  the  lining  membrane  of  the  middle  ear.  Such  inflammation 
commonly  exists  during  severe  '*  colds  in  the  head,"  Influenza, 
Measles,  Scarlatina,  Typhoid  fever.  Diphtheria,  and  a  large  variety 
of  other  general  diseases  which  are  accompanied  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  nose  and  throat.  Resulting  from  such  processes, 
we  may  have  a  variety  of  lesions,  ranging  from  a  simple  thicken- 
ing of  the  drumhead  and  the  mucous  coat  of  the  middle  ear 
cavity,  to  complete  destruction  of  the  entire  sound-conduding 
apparatus  by  suppurative  process,  or  by  a  process  of  stiflFening 
technically  called  Sclerosis, 

One  or  other  of  these  conditions  described  has  been  the  ex-     sclerotic 

changes    in    the 

citing  cause  of  that  early  deafness  which  has  prevented  your  inner  Ear. 
pupils  from  acquiring  speech.  There  are,  however,  instances  in 
which  the  inner  ear  has  been  the  seat  of  destrudive  processes. 
These  have  found  their  way  inwards  into  the  sound-perceiving 
department  of  the  ear  by  means  of  the  oval  or  round  windows, 
or  by  destruction  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  middle  ear  cavity. 
They  may,  however,  have  started  primarily  within  the  inner  ear 
and  have  caused  wide-spread  destruction,  while  the  middle  ear 
has  been  left  almost,  if  not  quite,  intaCt.  These  changes  within  the 
inner  ear   may  be  classified   under  the  general  term  of  Sclerosing 
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processes,   a   conversion    of  that   delicate    and   highly    specialized 
arrangement  of  nerve  cells,   laid  within  an  area,  which,  although 
small    in    extent,  affords,  by   reason    of  its   many    coils,  a   wide 
th^A™dUory^  stretch   of  surface,  into  a   bony  or    fibrous    mass.       Still   deeper 
^"^"'  may  be  found  the  lesions  fatal  to  hearing,  for  the  post-mortem  ta- 

ble, where  we  have  learned  the  changes  within  the  inner  ears  ot 
deaf-mutes,  has  revealed,  also,  certain  destrudive  processes  which 
are  found  occasionally  within  the  brain,  itself,  which  have  ruined 
the  cerebral  centre  for  hearing  or  have  spread  destruftion  along 
those  trafts  leading  through  the  brain,  from  this  centre  to  the 
sound-perceiving  apparatus  of  the  inner  ear.  Let  me  close  this 
dry  review  of  this  subjeft,  by  a  reference  to  the  conditions  re- 
vealed by  the  examinations  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  and 
the  Glasgow  school. 

th^^ETiSr^of*"  1*5         '"   "^y  examination    of  the  415   pupils  in  the   Pennsylvania 
pupils  «t  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1  found  conditions  within  the 

Pennsylvanu  In-  ' 

SSf  »d  oUb!  ear,  as  follows:- 


Individuals    having    drumheads    which 
were  quite  normal   in    appearance, 

Individuals  having  the  obje«ftive  symp- 
toms of  Plastic  Otitis   Media, 

Individuals  suffering    from    suppurative 
Otitis    Media, 

Drumheads  showing  perforations  which 
had    healed, 


Cases  of  occlusion  of  the  external  auditory 
canals  by  impaded  cerumen, 

Foreign  bodies  found  in  the  external  audi- 
tory canal, 

Deformed  auricle,  with  imperforate  audi- 
tory   canal, 


Individuals  having  decided  trace  of  hear- 


ing, 


Exostosis  in  bony  part  of  auditory  canal. 


Sign -language 
pupils. 

Oral 
pupils. 

54 

.=«4     ' 

216 

56 

16 

1  I 

45 

1  1 

24 

10 

5 

0 

2 

0 

62 

28 

I 

0 

''Oral 
failures." 


t4 


10 


Total. 


81 


286 


30 


s8 


55 


too 


Second  series,         From    the    second    series  of  examinations   made    upon    106 
?^^p"^u".lTh;  pupils  the  following  is  recorded:— 

Pennsylvania  In-  .      ^  .  .      ..    ,. 

stitution.  Plastic   Otitis   Media, 34 

Chronic  suppurative  Otitis   Media, 8 

Perforations  of  the  drumhead  which  have  undergone  cicatrization, ...  2 

Impaded  cerumen, 1 1 

Foreign  bodies, 3 
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It  will  be  seen   from   these  lists   how  frequent   are  the  in-    General  Re- 

marks    on   these 

Stances   in   which   the  appearance  of  the  ears  indicated  a  sclerc- «w? *';«"<><■  f''- 

*  •  aminations  at  the 

sing  process,   either  at  an  end  or  still  active,  within  the  middle  J*,XijJn';"""  *"' 
ear.     Another  faft  of  some  interest  is  the  relatively  large  number    Frequency   of 

•'  ^  Sclerosis  of  Mid- 

of   individuals   whose   auditory   canals   were  closed   by   plugs  of  *"«  f^""- 
cerumen,  as  well  as  by   substance   totally  foreign    to  the   body,  the^resence  of 

...  Ill  masses   impaled 

Such  substances  consisted  of  pieces  of  tin,  sticks  of  wood,  dead  cerumen  or  of 

■  Foreign  Bodies  in 

fly,  and  rolls  of  paper.  Story^SSi/"' 

In  some  instances,  the  appearance  of  the  occluding  mass  and 

of  the  skin  lining  the  auditory  canal  indicated,  that  the  foreign 

matter  had  remained  for  long  periods  within  the  canal. 

Such  fafts  lead   me  to   believe,  that  the  ears  of  deaf-mutes    important  that 

the  Ears  of  Deaf- 

should  be  examined  carefully  and   all  such  substances  removed,  ni"\«   Pupiu 

J  should  be  care- 

as   their  presence,  in    many    instances,   may   lead   to  cerebral  or  ^""^  ex«m>n«i. 

nerve  irritation,  and  interfere  with  the  health  of  the  pupil.  1 
have  seen  cases  where  a  persistent  cough,  treated  for  many 
months  by  medicine  internally,  and  by  application  of  medicated 
pigments  to  the  throat,  under  the  impression  that  the  individuals 
suffered  from  pulmonary  and  laryngeal  disease,  have  been  cured 
promptly  and  completely  by  clearing  the  auditory  canals  of 
foreign  bodies  or  impactions  of  cerumen.*  These  nervous  mani- 
festations result  from  the  intimate  nerve  connexion  of  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  canal,  with  the  great  Pneumogastric  nerve,  the 
Glosso-Pharyngeal  nerve,  and  by  the  Otic  ganglion,  with  the 
Sympathetic   nerve  system. 

Another  reason  why  the  ears  of  deaf-mute  pupils  should  be 
examined,  is,  that  we  may  discover  and  properly  treat  all  cases 
of  Otorrhoea.  Such  suppurative  process,  if  negle(^ed,  leads  to 
serious  interference  with  the  viftim's  general  health,  by  reason 
of  the  constant  absorption  of  the  purulent  and  offensive  dis- 
charge, thus  maintaining,  in  such  subjeds,  a  low  degree  of  blood- 
poisoning.  These  individuals  are,  in  addition,  exposed  con- 
stantly to  the  danger  of  extension  of  the  suppurative  process  into 
the    mastoid  cells,    the  inner  ear,    and   the  cerebral   membranes. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  cerebral  abscess  is  to  be 
found  as  a  result  of  the  negled  of  such  suppurative  cases.  The 
deaf-mute  appears  to  be  much  less  complaining,  in  regard  to 
such  conditions,  then  would  be  the  case  with  ordinary  individ- 
uals. Finding  it  difficult  to  attraft  the  attention  of  his  care- 
takers   to  his  occluded    or  discharging    ear,    he    may,    in    time, 

*  These  patients  had  not  been   treated   by  physicians,  but  by  unskilled  members 
of  their  own  families. 


M«ny  pupils 
show    a  decided 
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become  accustomed  to  the  pain  or  discomfort,  especially  as  no 
interference  is  caused  with  his  power  of  hearing,  which  is  al- 
ready lost. 

It  will  be   noted,  also,   how   large  is  the   number  of  pupils 
trace  of  hearing.  j;j^Q^jpg  jecided  trace  of  hearing.     In  my  own  series  of  exam- 
nations,  this  question  was  not  developed  with  as  much  care  as 
Dr.  Kerr  Love  has  devoted  to  it. 

I  find  that  the  hearing-power,   when   present,   except  in   an 
exceedingly    limited    number    of   cases,  is  so  imperfeft,  that    it 
would  be  quite   useless   to  attempt  any  treatment  for  improve- 
Examma*tion°''of  "^^"^  '"  ^^^^  regard.     Dr.  Kerr  Love,  of  the  Glasgow  Institution 
pUs,  ^r?"  rt  the  ^O'*  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"^   Dumb,   has  recorded  the  results  of  his  exam- 
SnX'^thl" Edu- ination  upon  the  ears  of  175  pupils.     Taken  as  a  class,   he  finds 
cannon  of  the  ^1^^^    '^congeuital    deaf-mutes    are    deafer    than    acquired    deaf- 
mutes."     Among    the  acquired   deaf-mutes,    he    finds    the   most 
frequent  cause  of   deafness  to  have  been     **  Brain   Fever."      He 
finds : — 


Acquired 
deaf-mutes. 

Congenital 
deaf-mutes. 

2b 

Doubtful. 

Total. 

The  drumheads  nomial  in 

28 

7 

01 

Suppurative  otitis  media  adive  or  extind 

18 

1 1 

3 

32 

Charges     indicating    non  -  suppurative 
catarrh 

34 

3? 

1 1 

78 

Unexamined  cases 

1 

2 

1 

•» 

Meatus  too  narrow  for  examination . . . 

•    « 

•   • 

2 

About    seventy    per    cent,    of  these    pupils   showed   distinft 
'thickening  of  the  tonsils,  pharynx,  or  of  both  these  struftures." 
In  thirty-three  per  cent.,   the  tonsils  were  enlarged. 

I  think  that  these  findings  of  Dr.  Kerr  Love  tend  to  emphasize 
what  I  have  already  remarked  in  commenting  upon  the  results  of 
my  own  examinations. 

As  a  means  of  comparing  the  aural   conditions  of  the  pupils 

of  deaf-mute  schools  with  pupils  of  ordinary   educational   institu- 

Dr.  Thomas  tions,  I  would  Call  attention  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Thomas  Barr,  of 

Barrs    hxamina-  r     t  j 

t're'^H^a'Hng  ^^^^8^^*    '"    ^^^    iBr/7/5/f    Mcdical  Jonrual.    for    September    28, 
ffiren.^^       1889.     The  article  is  termed,    '^An   Investigation   as  to  the  hear- 

ng  of  School-children."  Dr.  Barr,  at  first,  refers  to  the  great 
liability  of  children  to  aural  disease.  Among  3,436  persons, 
treated  in  the  Glasgow  Ear  Hospital,  1169  or  35  per  cent,  con- 
sisted  of  children  under  fifteen   years  of  age,   **the  time  of  life 
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when  speech  and  education  are  usually  acquired."  Dr.  Barr's  ex- 
aminations were  conduced  upon  six  hundred  children  varying 
in  age  from  seven  to  fourteen  years.  They  were  about  equally 
divided  as  to  sex,  and  were  selefted  from  two  schools  of  quite 
opposite  social  grade.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  pupils  or  27.66 
per  cent,  were  found  defe(?live  in  one  or  both  ears.  For  the  sake 
of  comparison,  he  quotes  the  findings  of  other  observers,  from 
similar    examinations,    thus — Sexton,    of  New    York,    found    the    other  Examm- 

ations    regarding 

percentage  of  partially  deaf  pupils  to  be  13  per  cent.;  Weil,  of J^^^JJ^,?^^^; 
Stuttgart,  33.37  per  cent.;   Moure,  of  Bordeaux,    17.0  per  cent. ;  ^*'"'*'*" 
Bezold,  of  Munich,   22  per  cent.     Dr.  Barr  found  that  the  imper- 
feCl  hearing  among  the  pupils  whom  he  examined  was  associated 
frequently  with   nasal   disease  and  with  a   certain  abnormal   ten- 
dency to  **take  cold  in  the  head." 

1  would  refer,  also,  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Bishop,  '*  A  Statis-    Dr.  s.s.  Bish- 
op's Examination 

tical   Report  of  5,700  cases  of  ear  disease,  classified  by  age,  sex,  X^J;fgi"^°* 

occupation,  and  disease";  Transaftions  of  9th  International  Medical 

Congress,  1887.     This  paper  is  of  especial  interest,  as  it  gives  us 

a  comparison    between  the    frequency    of  aural    diseases    found 

among  the  pupils    of  two   deaf-mute    institutions,  and  of   those 

found  among  a  large  number  of  patients  from  aural  diseases,  for 

which  they  are  undergoing  treatment.     Of  the  entire  5,700  cases — 

5. 1    per  cent,  had  acute  catarrhal   inflammation. 

5.3  per  cent.      **        **     suppurative 

S3  per  cent.       **       **     non-suppurative    ** 

The  external  ear  was  affeded  in  8  per  cent. 

The  internal    **      **  **         **  2    '*      *' 

Deaf-mutes  constituted  6  per  cent,  of  the  s,7<^  cases.  The  two 
sexes  were  affected  in  about  equal  proportions.  Children  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  constituted  about  28  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  cases. 

In  closing  this  series  of  lectures  upon  the  gross  patholog- 
ical changes  which  have  been  observed  within  the  ears  and  upper 
respiratory  trafts  of  deaf-mutes,  we  may  find  it  of  advantage, 
that  the  main  points  of  our  study  should  be  condensed  into  the 
conventional  series  of  *' conclusions,"  a  sort  of  moral  to  the 
tale. 

Following  this  plan,  therefore,  1  would  present  the  following 
review  of  our  discourse,  to  which  are  added  impressions  of  my 
own  based  on  experiences  which  the  limit  of  our  time  has  not 
allowed  me  to  place  before  vou  in  full  explanation :  — 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

Abnwm.utL  of  '^^-  ^^  ^^^^  cvidence,  that  abnormalities  of  the  nares,  na- 
Mrw^an/phaV  so-pharynx,  and  pharynx  are  found  very  commonly  among  deaf- 
^"*'  mutes,  and,  that  such  lesions  tend  to  interfere,  in  varying  degree, 

with  the  successful  training  of  the  deaf  pupil  in  vocalization, 
min*  "aiTurM         ^"^*     Although   in    no  way    claiming  that  such  mechanical 
piu?"*  ^"*  **"'  causes  are  the  only  grounds  for  failure  in  acquiring  speech,   it  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  presence  of  hyper- 
trophied  tonsils,  masses  of  overgrown  adenoid  tissue  in  the  naso- 
pharynx, deformities  of  the  nasal  septum,  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
turbinated  bodies  cause  such  obstruftion  to  respiration  and  such 
interference  with  the  movements  of  parts  concerned   in   articula- 
tion, that  the  oral-pupil  becomes  an  '* oral-failure."     In   addition, 
it  may  be  stated,   that  where  such  »an   extremely   unsatisfaftory 
result  is   not   produced,  the  voice  formed   in   spite  of  these  ob- 
structions is  far  from  being  as  pure  and  di^tinft  as  would   have 
been  the  case  had  the  parts  been  rendered  more  nearly  normal. 
re|*"5fnV^the         3^'     Before    beginning    the  oral    traming,    the    pupil   should 
pJfp'iJ^^^iJg  ^!  undergo  inspection  by  the  Laryngologist  of  the  school,  in  regard 
wttwiP*NTre$!  to  the  conditions  of  his  nares,  posterior  nares,  pharynx,  and  ears, 
Pharynx/'^"  °^  and  all  diseascd  conditions  should  be  noted.      When  the  exam- 
iner finds,  that  occlusion  to  parts  of  the  upper  respiratory  trails 
are  so  pronounced    as  to   cause    persistent    mouth-breathing  or 
pressure  against  the  tongue  or  the  soft  palate,  the  parts  should 
be  rendered    as   nearly   normal  as   possible,    before  education  of 
the  pupil  is  commenced.     When,  however,  such   conditions  are 
less    marked,  the   child  should  be  placed  in  the   hands   of   the 
teachers,   to  be  by  them   referred   back  to  the  surgeon,   if,    after 
a  fair  trial,   it  is  found,  that  such   a   pupil  fails  to   progress    in 
vocalization.     In  short,  operative  work  must  be  resorted  to  when 
necessary.     It  can  be  limited  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  in- 
dividuals; yet,  it  is  to  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases,  where  experi- 
ence proves,  that  such   procedure  is  required. 
Frequency  of         4th.     It  scems  evident,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  deaf-mute 

Acquired  Deaf-^  •  -^  ■'  -^ 

muteism.  pupils  have   lost  hearing  as  a   result  of  diseases   subsequent  to 

birth;  /'.  e.,  are  acquired  deaf-mutes. 
Sclerosing  Pro-         E^th.     The    most    common    lesions    which    appear    to    have 

cesses,  the  most  ■  /.••  ii*/^iii  1 

common  Cause  of  caused  loss  of  heanng  are  to  be  classified  under  the  term,  scler- 

Deafness  in  Deaf-         .  /.      •  •  1  1 1  t  •  •  r 

mutes.  osmg   processes  of  the   middle  ear.     In   a  certain   proportion   of 

cases — the  exaCt   percentage   I   cannot  give — this   process   within 
the  middle  ear  is  associated  with  a  similar  condition,  which  has 
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attacked  and  altered  the  elements  of  the  sound-perceiving  appa- 
ratus, /.  e,  the  Labyrinth,  Congenital  deafness  is  a  most  uncertain 
diagnosis,  and  can  be  positively  elucidated  only  on  the  post- 
mortem table  —  a  location  as  unsatisfaftory  for  the  pupil  and  his 
friends,  as  it  is  interesting  to  the  scientific  investigator. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  far  from  common  condition,  and  that  it  is 
found  mainly  among  the  offspring  of  persons  suffering  from  Alco- 
holism, Syphilis,  Epilepsy,  or  whose  cerebral  development  is  im- 
perfect, such  as  cretins  and  idiots. 

6th.     The  common  cause  for  the  middle  ear  diseases  associated    causes  of  Mid- 
die    Ear  disease. 

with  loss  of  hearing  are  the  exanthemata,  the  negleft  of  proper 
hygiene  during  childhood,  injudicious  treatment  during  attacks  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  nares,  pharynx,  and  middle  ear,  and  the 
existence  of  abnormalities  of  the  upper  respiratory  trad,  which 
cause  occlusion  of  the  air-passages,  pressure  on  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  eustachian  tubes,  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
entire  traft. 

7th.     I  believe,  that  attempts  to  restore  hearing  to  a  child  al-    importance  of 

*  '  r-  o  placing-    Deaf- 

most  totally  deaf  and  who  is,  also,  mute  or  semi-mute  will  result,  "™"t«  children 

-^  e  a  r  1  y   1  n    Oral 

usually,  in  failure,  and  that,  as  early  as  possible,  such  children  schools. 
should  be  placed  in  institutions  for  oral  training.  When  the  at- 
tempt at  medical  treatment  appears  to  be  rational,  it  should  not 
be  continued  for  a  term  of  months  after  its  hopelessness  has  been 
made  manifest.  A  few  months,  at  most,  should  decide  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  child  should,  then,  be  referred  to  the  proper  school 
for  its  oral  training. 

I  have  taken  you  over  wide  fields,  at  a  rather  breathless 
rate  of  speed;  not  the  flowery  meadows  of  the  world  of  litera- 
ture, where  poets  sing  to  you  of  the  beauties  of  the  life  within, 
and  of  that  without,  the  soul;  where  the  grave  philosopher  tells 
you  of  the  things  which  go  to  make  our  joy  and  sorrow ;  where 
the  jester  laughs  away  the  hours,  and  bids  you  laugh,  if  ypu 
would  kill  Dull  Care.  Our  way  has  led  through  those  shadeless 
levels  of  dry  fafts  which  belong  to  what  we  call  the  world  of 
science.  I  must  thank  you  for  your  company,  and  for  that 
friendly  spirit  which  has  not  grumbled  at  my  cuts  across  lots, 
turnings,  and  counter-marches,  but,  which,  like  Charity  itself,  has 
endured  all  things  and  endured  to  the  end.  In  thanking  you  for 
this  rare  patience,  I  would,  also,  express  the  hope,  that  you 
have  gathered  a  few  handfuls  of  sand  in  our  desert-walk,  and, 
that,  among  them,  something  of  worth  may  remain  to  you  after 
the  useless  part  has  been  cast  away. 


^/  r-y  -" 
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It  seems  a  little  remarkable  that  those  whose  life-work  is  de- 
voted to  the  amelioration  of  deficiencies  due  to  deafness,  should 
know  so  little  about  the  organ  of  hearing  as  most  of  us  do.  And 
it  will  certainly  be  entirely  inappropriate  for  me  to  attempt  to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  ear  after  the  elaborate  course  of  leftures 
on  this  subjeft  by  Dr.   Harrison  Allen  at  Lake  George. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  we  have  to  deal  with,  the 
trouble  in  hearing  is  chiefly  with  the  curious  conducing  mechanism 
of  the  middle  ear.  The  statistics  furnished  in  regard  to  deafness 
are  of  very  little  value  indeed,  in  helping  us  to  render  any  bene- 
fit to  those  who  are  deaf,  however  interesting  they  may  be  in 
other  respefts.  They  furnish  no  clue  to  treatment  by  surgeons 
or  others.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  deafness  as  a  re- 
sult of  disease,  the  disease  is  in  the  middle  ear,  and  whatever  bfe 
its  character,  the  ultimate  result  in  general,  is  a  thickening  or 
partial  loss  of  the  tympanum,  an  ankylosis  or  closing  together 
of  the  joints  of  the  bones  of  the  ear;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  plate 
of  the  stapes  becomes  utterly  unable  to  work,  or  move.  In  a 
number  of  cases  examined  it  has  been  found  that  the  play  of 
the  stapes  was  absolutely  prevented,  so  that  even  a  mallet  and 
chisel  could  with  diflficulty  detach  the  adhesions. 

Now,  in  the  medical  praftice  of  the  present  day,  great  ef- 
forts are  made  to  effeft  the  mobilization  of  the  transmitting 
mechanism.  Aurists  meet  with  insuperable  diflficulty  in  many 
cases  owing  to  intra-tympanic  adhesions,  and  science  has  so  far 
not  discovered  any  absolutely  certain  way  of  overcoming  these 
adhesions  by  any  merely  medicinal  treatment,  or  system  of  mas- 
sage without  recourse  to  aural  surgery. 

Seventy-two  per  cent,  of  deafness  from  disease  is  connefted 
with  the  thickening  of  the  tympanum,  which  renders  the  trans- 
mitting mechanism  in  the  middle  ear  utterly  useless.  This  percent- 
age has  been  obtained  from  2,794  cases  out  of  4,142  examined  by 


Blake,  Burnett  and  Spenser.  About  25  per  cent,  are  connefted 
with  the  outer  portion  of  the  ear;  and  not  more  than  3  per  cent, 
at  most  are  connected  with  the  inner  ear,  the  essential  organ  of 
hearing.  The  portion  of  the  labyrinth,  known  as  the  semi-cir- 
cular canals  is  now  generally  admitted  not  to  be  an  organ  of 
hearing,  but  of  balancing,  and  of  direftion  or  co-ordination  of 
movement. 

This  transmitting  mechanism  becoming  stiffened  and  com- 
paratively useless,  the  problem  has  been  what  to  do  with  it. 
Early  in  the  century  it  was  recommended  to  perforate  the  tym- 
panum and  let  air  into  this  cavity,  hoping  that  would  be  of 
some  benefit.  The  eustachian  tube,  frequently  becomes  prac- 
tically closed,  so  that  there  is  a  difference  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure between  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  tympanum,  causing 
an  excessive  thrust  upon  the  tympanum  and  chain  of  bones, 
and  reducing  the  elasticity  of  these  parts^  These  perforations 
have  been  made,  producing  an  equilibrium,  and  ,jn  certain  cases 
benefit  has  been  derived  from  this  slight  surgicaf  operation, — 
the  perforation  of  the  tympanum.  The  difficulty  about  it  is 
that  these  perforations  heal  up  rapidly,  and  need  4o  be  opened 
over  and  over  again,  and  of  course  the  patient  objefts  to  xhat. 
In  the  operation  as  now  performed  the  tympanum  is  removed 
permanently  in   many  cases.  \ 

Late  in  this  century,  surgery  has  made  such  progress  that 
aural  surgeons  have  undertaken  to  operate  upon  these  three  bones, 
or  portions  of  them,  in  connection  with  the  tympanum,  effecting 
the  removal  of  the  tympanum,  sometimes  effeding  the  removal  of 
the  malleus,  and  in  some  cases  disarticulating  at  the  first  joint, 
and  in  others  removing  the  incus;  but  the  latest  and  the  most 
startling  operation  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  stapes,  some- 
thing which  until  recently  it  was  deemed  quite  impossible  to 
accomplish  by  any  legitimate  surgical  operation. 

Partial  excision  of  the  drumhead  was  recommended  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  and  others;  but  the  drumhead  and  malleus  were 
not  excised  until  1872,  when  Schwartze  performed  the  operation. 
He  removed  the  major  part  of  the  tympanum,  and  removed  the 
malleus  in  1873.  F*^^  years  later,  in  1878,  Kessell  of  Jena,  re- 
ported the  removal  of  the  drumhead,  the  malleus,  and  the  incus, 
and  in  a  short  time  after  that,  he  performed  the  operation  in  five 
other    cases.     The   results   were   highly  favorable  to  the   hearing,. 
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but  a  growth   rapidly    formed,    the    tympanum   closed   up,   and  • 
there  was  little  benefit  from  the  operation  ultimately. 

Kessell's  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  on  dogs,  birds, 
and  especially  pigeons,  in  1871,  were  very  instruftive.  He  re- 
moved from  these  the  stapes  and  other  portions  of  the  appa- 
ratus corresponding  to  the  same  in  the  human  ear.  In  a  very 
short  time  after  the  operation  was  performed,  and  healing  oc- 
curred, these  animals  apparently  heard  as  well  as  before — quite 
as  well  perhaps  as  any  animals,  and  much  better  than  in  the  case 
of  persons  whose  transmitting  mechanism  is  impaired  in  any 
way.  The  experiments  upon  these  animals  led  Kessell  to  attempt 
several  other  experiments  of  ^g  like  charader.  In  1881,  Lucae 
reported  the  excision  of  the  drumhead  and  malleus  in  2^  cases. 
There  was  no  deterioration  of  hearing  in  any,  and  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  hearing  in  a  number  of  them.  In  1883  his 
operations  exceeded  40,  and  still  with  good  results  in  a  majority 
of  them;  while  there  was  no  benefit  in  a  few  cases,  on  the  whole 
the  results  were  favorable.  In  1885,  he  published  the  results  of 
S3  operations.  In  all  of  them  he  removed  the  malleus,  and  he 
performed  the  removal  of  the  incus  in  some  cases.  In  a  resume 
of  Lucae's  cases,  we  find  that  in  thirty  of  them,  there  was  an 
adhesion  and  thickening,  and  the  ankylosis  of  these  small  bones 
was  considerable.  In  9  cases  the  hearing  improved  considerably; 
in  19  cases  the  hearing  improved  slightly;  in  18  cases  the  hear- 
ing was  no  worse;  in  7  in  which  it  was  bad  when  he  began, 
the  deafness  was  increased. 

Taking  this  in  another  way:  among  Lucae's  cases  there  were 
28  cases  of  improvement  in  which  the  high  tones  of  the  human 
voice  were  heard  better  than  before;  in  21  of  these  cases  the 
opening  in  the  drumhead  remained  open;  in  6  there  was  an 
entire  closure  of  the  drumhead.  Stacke  of  Erfurt  reports  recently 
ten  cases  of  the  removal  of  the  malleus,  and  all  of  them  showed 
marked  improvement  of  the  hearing.  A  prominent  aural  sur- 
geon in  the  city  of  New  York,  whom  many  of  you  know  by 
his  works.  Dr.  Sexton,  has  been  one  of  the  most  daring,  con- 
sistent with  caution,  yet  most  successful  in  the  line  of  middle- 
ear  surgery.  His  first  operation  for  chronic  purulent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  middle  ear  was  in  1886.  He  could  not  practically 
operate  as  he  desired,  until  the  great  advance  of  eleftric  science 
enabled  him  to  use  the  eleftric  light  in  the  illumination  of  the  mid- 
dle ear.     In  1888  he  reported   29  cases,  15  of  which  were  cured 


completely,  and  13  improved.  Of  these  cases,  in  19  he  removed 
the  malleus  and  incus,  in  7  he  removed  the  malleus  alone,  in 
3  he  made  an  incision  of  the  drum.  He  took  out  the  incus, 
leaving  the  stapes  in  place.  The  hearing  indicated  a  marked  im- 
provement in  1 1  cases.  The  gain  for  the  human  voice  was  very 
considerable  indeed,  from  75  to  100  per  cent.,  which  made  it 
worth   while  to   undergo  the  operation. 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  Dr.  Sexton's  opera- 
tions. He  says  that  when  this  operation  is  indicated,  the  patient 
need  have  no  fear;  the  excision  of  the  drumhead,  and  the  removal 
of  the  malleus  and  incus,  or  either  one,  or  both  of  them,  is  per- 
formed with  very  great  rapidity,  it*takes  only  a  few  seconds,  in- 
volves not  more  than  a  dozen  tiny  drops  of  blood,  the  patient  does 
not  feel  it  at  all,  and  is  usually  able  to  take  all  his  meals,  while 
the  healing  is  so  perfeft,  thanks  to  aseptic  surgery,  that  there  is 
no  need  of  any  further  treatment.  Of  course  the  case  needs  to 
be  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon.  But  it  is  all  performed  very 
rapidly;  the  healing  in  cases  of  good  health  is  rapid  and  perfeft, 
and  the  operation  performed,  in  these  cases  at  least,  led  to  no 
ill  results. 

Dr.  Sexton  has  performed  this  operation  since  1886  with 
universally  good  results,  and  in  the  earliest  cases  operated  upon, 
the  hearing  that  was  improved  continues  to  be  as  good  as  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  much  better  than  it  was  before. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  when  the  operation  is  indicated. 
In  a  general  way,  in  cases  of  deafness,  I  should  say  that  the 
friends  of  persons  becoming  deaf  should  consult  the  highest  at- 
tainable recognized  authority  in  aural  surgery,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  and  feel  perfeftly  safe  in  following  his  advice.  But 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  Dr.  Sexton  and  other  aural  sur- 
geons say  that  these  operations  are  especially  indicated  where 
the  deafness,  from  non-suppurative  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  is 
noticed  to  be  progressive,  following  degeneration  of  the  ear,  get- 
ting worse  and  worse, — then  you  may  know  that  this  operation 
is  advisable. 

Suppose  the  hearing  is  very  bad  indeed,  and  at  a  stand-still, 
then  it  will  rest  with  an  experienced  aural  surgeon  to  decide 
whether  an  operation  should  be  performed  or  not;  but  if  the 
hearing  is  deteriorating,  you  may  know  that  the  operation  is  ad- 
visable. 


>  rlghl  ingHt  to  be  alMchid  n  the  inner  nurcin  of  the  twc  of  the  hindlc  of  Ihe  milieus ;   q.  Civily  < 

PoMerior  semi-circular  ciiul ;    i;.  Eittrnal  Kmi-drculir  ciiuU  14.  Cuchlei  ^    i«.  The  inlenul  Hidilar 
'miul  when  the  well  his  been  liken  iwiy  10  show  the  nerves  which  iti  triiumiis ;  16.  Ficiil  nerve ;    1; 
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In  suppurative  disease  of  the  middle  -ear  the  operation  is 
generally  indicated  as  the  only  hope  .of  relief. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sextdri  in  which  he  says  that  he  has 
no  doubt  whatever  from  his  knowledge  of  a  number  of  cases  of 
pupils  in  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  a  great  many 
of  our  children  should  be  operated  upon.  He  thinks  that  there 
are  a  great  many  children  whose  hearing  would  be  benefitted,  and 
whose  general  health  and  comfort  would  be  very  much  improved 
by  undergoing  this  operation. 

Other  aural  surgeons  have  gone  still  further,  and  have  per- 
formed operations  involving  the  removal,  or  partial  removal,  of 
the  stapes.  It  is  an  exceedingly  tiny  bone,  and  the  whole  oper 
ating  field  is  smaller  than  the  end  of  a  lead-pencil;  so  that  it 
is  exceedingly  delicate  to  operate  upon  it.  There  is  not  very 
much  room ;  the  instrument  must  be  strong  as  well  as  sharp,  and 
there  must  be  room  for  light  and  for  the  use  of  the  instrument; 
and  the  bones  in  some  cases  have  to  be  extraded  from  a  very 
small  passage.  Dr.  Blake,  however,  in  1892,  attempted  with 
success,  the  removal  of  the  stapes.  He  holds  that  the  trouble  in 
a  great  majority  of  cases  arises  from  the  condition  of  the  stapes; 
much  more  so  than  the  condition  of  either  of  the  other  bones. 
It  is  the  key  to  the  situation,   according  to  Dr.   Blake. 

Dr.  Kessel  found  in  a  great  m*my  cases  that  the  plate  of  the 
stapes  was  firmly  attached  dnd  he  attempted  to  improve  the  con- 
dition, noj  by  removing  the  bone,  but  by  cutting  around  it. 
Immediately  after  cutting  around  it,  a  system  of  massage  was 
practiced,  a  modification  of  Hommell's  method,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  presently. 

I  may  say  that  the  operation  upon  the  stapes  by  Dr.  Blake, 
of  Boston,  was  performed  by  him  and  his  assistant  in  a  small 
number  of  cases  with  very  remarkable  effeds.  Shortly  after  Dr. 
Blake  began  performing  this  operation  in  1892  he  met  with  an 
accident  which  temporarily  disabled  his  hand,  and  his  assistant, 
Dr.  F.  L.  Jack,  then  took  up  the  work  and  performed  a  number 
of  operations  after  him. 

Of  the  cases  operated  upon,  I  have  a  summary  of  sixteen, 
in  which  all,  or  a  part  of  the  stapes,  was  removed.  In  some 
cases  this  bone  is  in  a  decayed  condition,  and  crushes  under  the 
most  delicate  handling. 

In  the  ist  case  on  this  record,   before  operation,   a  moder- 
:ite}y  loud  voice  could  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  one  foot;  after 


the  operation  a  moderately  loud  voice  could  be  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  feet. 

In  the  2d,  an  ordinary  voice  could  be  heard  ten  feet  away, 
after  the  opertion,  eighteen  feet. 

In  the  }d  case,  the  whispered  voice  could  be  heard  eighteen 
inches  away;  after  the  operation,  eight  feet  away.  The  ordinary 
voice  in  this  case,  singularly  enough,  could  be  heard  twenty  feet 
away  before  the  operation,   and  twenty  feet  away  afterward. 

In  the  4th  case,  the  loud  voice  could  be  heard  fifteen  feet 
away  before  the  operation,  and  after  it  an  ordinary  voice  could 
be  heard  twenty  feet  away.  The  whispered  voice  could  be  heard 
eight  feet  away. 

In  the  5th  case,  the  whispered  voice  could  not  be  heard  at 
all;  after  the  removal  of  the  stapes  the  whispered  voice  could  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  two  feet.  The  ordinary  voice  could 
be   heard  at  the   distance  of  one  foot,  and  after  at  nine  feet. 

In  the  6th  case,  the  whispered  voice  could  not  be  heard  at 
all;  after  the  operation,  at  a  distance  of  two  feet;  the  ordinary 
voice,  not  at  all  before,   but  after  the  operation,  fifteen  feet. 

In  the  7th  case,  the  ordinary  voice  could  be  heard  at  nine 
feet  away;    after  the  operation,  thirty  feet  and   more. 

In  the  8th  case^  the  whispered  voice  could  be  heard  four 
feet  away  before  the  operation,  and  fifteen  feet  away   after  it. 

In  the  9th  case,  the  whispered  voice  could  not  be  heard  at 
all  before  the  operation,  but  it  could  be  heard  one  foot  away 
after.  The  ordinary  voice  could  be  heard  two  feet  before,  and 
twenty-five  feet  away  afterwards. 

In  the  loth  case,  the  whispered  voice  could  be  heard  at 
the  distance  of  two  feet  before;  and  three  feet,  after.  The  ordi- 
nary voice  could  be  heard  six  feet  before  the  operation,  and  nine 
feet,  afterwards. 

In  the  nth  case,  the  hearing  was  absolutely  gone  for  all 
sounds  except  through  a  conversation  tube;  after  the  operation 
a  whisper  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  seven  feet,  an  ordinary 
voice  ten  feet,  and  a  loud  voice,  twenty  feet  away. 

In  the  12th  case,  the  ordinary  voice  could  be  heard  one  foot 
away  before  the  operation,  and  a  loud  voice  at  ten  feet;  after 
the  operation  a  loud  whisper  could  be  heard  ten  feet  away,  and 

the  ordinary  voice,  thirty   feet. 

In  the  13th  case,  the  whispered  voice  could  be  heard  two 
feet  away  before  the  operation,  and  the  ordinary  voice   four  feet. 
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After  the  operation  the   whisper  could  be  heard  five  feet;  while 
the  ordinary  voice  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet. 

In  the  14th  case,  the  whispered  voice  could  not  be  heard; 
after  the  operation,  it  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  one  foot; 
the  ordinary  voice  was  heard  at  six  inches  before,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  feet,  after.  The  loud  voice  five  feet  away  before, 
and  twenty  feet,  after. 

In  the  13th  case,  there  was  a  remarkable  condition  of  the 
ear;  the  stapes  and  incus  could  not  be  found.  The  malleus  was 
removed,  and  after  the  operation  there  was  a  slight  improvement 
in  the  hearing. 

In  the  1 6th  case,  a  loud  voice  could  be  heard  at  three  feet,  and 
a  whispered  voice  at  six  inches.  After  removal  of  both  stapes 
and  incus,  the  loud  voice  could  be  heard  at  thirty  feet  and  whis- 
pered  voice  at  six  feet. 

These  are  the  first  sixteen  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Jack.  Since 
that,  the  operation  has  been  performed,  in  all,  by  Dr.  Jack, 
in  60  cases;  Dr.  Blake  in  21  cases;  Dr.  Schwartze  in  6  cases; 
Dr.  Ludewig  in  2  cases,  and  Dr.  Grunnest  in  i  case.  About 
100  cases  in  all  have  been  reported,  so  far,  of  the  removal 
of  the  stapes.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  the  later  cases  have 
not  been  nearly  so  favorable  in  their  results  as  the  earlier 
ones.  The  reason  of  this  is  unknown  to  me,  but  that  is  the 
faft.  At  least  in  two  cases,  and  perhaps  in  three,  the  patients, 
after  undergoing  the  operation  have  suffered  a  great  deal  from 
long-continued  vertigo.  Whether  the  conditions  of  the  patients 
were  very  different  from  those  of  the  earlier  patients,  I  do  not 
know;  but  you  can  see  that  stapedectomy  should  not  be  per- 
formed except  upon  the  advice  of  the  foremost  aurists;  and  I  am 
sure  that  when  such  authorities  as  Dr.  Blake,  or  Dr.  Jack  advise 
that  operation,   the  sooner  you  have  it  done  the  better. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  summary  of  middle-ear  operations 
by  Dr.  Roosa  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  successful  aural  sur- 
geons in  the  world  and  well-known  to  you  on  account  of  his 
interest  in  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Dr.  C.  H.  Burnett  of  Philadelphia, 
has  operated  upon  the  bones  of  the  ear,  (the  incus  alone,  or  incus 
and  head  and  crura  of  the  stapes),  in  a  number  of  cases.  1  am 
sorry  that  1  have  not  the  statistics  of  his  operations,  for  they  are 
very  interesting.  He  confines  his  operations  ordinarily  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  incus,  and  the  head  of  the  stapes,  and  he  says  that 
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he  is  confident  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  as  much  improve- 
ment will  result  as  from  removal  of  the  entire  stapes,  and  the 
operation  is  a  simple  one. 

[A  Voice:  I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Gordon; — In  the  suc- 
cessful cases,  did  the  tympanum  heal  again,  or  remain  open  .^J 

[Dr.  Gordon:  In  many  cases  the  tympanum  healed;  while 
in  others  it  has  been  left  entirely  open,  which  is  a  very  desir- 
able condition.  It  remained  open  in  21  of  Lucae's  cases  and 
closed  in  6,  and  the  hearing  was  improved  in  all.] 

I  have  records  of  persons  on  whom  this  operation  has  been 
performed,  in  which  there  is  not  a  trace  of  this  membrane  left. 
The  middle  ear  opens  up  completely,  and  it  is  simply  a  clean  and 
dry  passage.  The  physical  condition  is  much  preferable  to  that 
of  those  whose  ears  are  affefted  by  disease,  because  they  are 
perfeftly  clean,  and  give  no  trouble  whatever.  An  exposure  to 
the  air,  under  different  atmospheric  conditions,  seems  to  occasion 
no  inconvenience  And  I  may  say  that  in  conversations  I  had 
with  a  number  of  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Otologists 
which  met  in  June,  I  was  told  that  in  many  cases  even  if  this 
operation  did  not  result  in  the  improvement  of  the  hearing  of 
deaf  children  it  would  be  highly  conducive  to  the  general  health 
and  comfort  of  the  deaf  All  discharges  are  easily  controlled, 
and  usually  stopped  completely.  In  a  great  many  cases  there  is 
the  disappearance  of  headaches,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms 
with  which  some  children  are  aflFefted.  The  operation  is  advised 
by  some  of  these  otologists  even  when  there  is  no  prospeft  of 
hearing,  on  account  of  the  improvement  of  the  general  conditions, 

[A  Voice:  Is  there  any  form  of  disorder  likely  to  result  from 
leaving  an  opening  in  the  tympanum.^] 

[Dr.  Gordon :  There  is  not.  It  is  considered  preferable  to 
keep  this  open  by  some  physicians;  I  cannot* say  that  it  is  by 
all.] 

[A  Voice :  Is  it  possible  that  the  removal  of  the  eardrum  may 
occasion  inconvenience  in  swallowing,  by  leaving  an  open  pas- 
sage from  the  throat  to  the  external  air  through  the  eustachian 
tube  ?] 

[Dr.  Gordon:  In  a  great  many  cases  the  eustachian  tube 
has  long  ceased  to  perform  its  funftions.  By  the  way,  the  eus- 
tachian tube  is  situated  so  high  that  I  imagine  that  ordinarily 
the   opening  could  not  interfere  with  swallowing       It  is  placed 
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much  higher  than  we  commonly  imagine.  Take  this  pencil  here. 
If  1  push  the  nares  up  as  far  as  possible,  and  push  direftly 
back,   I  strike  the  end  of  the  eustachian  tube.] 

The  objefl  of  this  discussion  of  middle  ear  surgery  is  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  that  the  *'let  alone"  policy, 
wisely  advised  by  judicious  physicians  in  the  past  is  not  the 
highest  wisdom  for  the  present  The  advances  made  in  aural 
surgery  render  it  imperative  to  submit  every  case  of  deafness  to 
examination  from  time  to  time  by  aural  surgeons  with  reference 
to  the  advisability  of  operative  interference  either  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  hearing  or  the  health   and  comfort  of  the   patient. 

Both  auto-massage  and  massage  by  mechanical  devices  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  hearing,  through  improved  con- 
dition of  the  conducing  mechanism,  due  to  enforced  exercise, 
have  received  a  great  impetus   within  a  few  years. 

Hommell's  method  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  it  has  been 
practiced  with  very  favorable  results  in  certain  cases.  Dr.  Hom- 
mell,  of  Zurich,  is  a  distinguished  aurist,  who  began  to  lose  his 
hearing  a  few  years  ago.  He  finally  hit  upon  the  device  named 
after  him,  Hommell's  method  for  auto-massage  of  the  conducing 
mechanism.  The  operation  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  yet  it  is 
not  advisable  to  perform  it  in  all  cases.  He  took  a  finger  and 
pressed  upon  the  tragus,  slcwly  at  first,  increasing  these  mo- 
tions to  an  operation  of  one  per  second  for  a  minute.  In  some 
cases  the  patients  will  find  a  peculiar  feeling  at  the  end  of  a  min- 
ute, and  become  dizzy.  It  increases  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  those  parts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mechanical  movement  of 
the  ankylosed  bones.  And  where  the  adhesion  is  not  very  firm, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  mobilize  the  transmitting  mechanism.  Hom- 
mell  recommended  that  his  method  of  finger-aftion  upon  the  tra- 
gus, be  kept  up,  taking  sixty  movements  per  minute  for,  say  a 
week,  when  the  'aurist  endeavors  to  increase  the  speed  to  120 
movements  per  minute.  To  trace  the  effeft  of  this.  Dr.  Hom- 
mell  tested  the  hearing  from  day  to  day  using  the  ordinary  tests 
employed  by  physicians  and  made  a  chart  of  the  hearing.  If 
the  hearing,  for  two  or  three  days,  is  diminishing,  instead  of  in- 
creasing or  holding  its  own,  it  is  time  to  stop.  But  if  there  is 
an  improvement,  this  treatment  is  to  be  continued.  In  Dr. 
Hommell's  own  case  the  results  were  very  happy  indeed.  His 
hearing  increased  considerably,  and  in  the  case  of  a  number  of 
patients,  especially  young  persons  of  the  ages  of  eight  to  fifteen 
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years,  the  hearing  improved,  so  that  the  **  Hommell-method  "  has 
been  introduced  as  a  regular  praftice  of  successful  physicians 
and  aurists  both  in  Europe  and  America.  I  presume  that  it  is 
safer  to  have  Dr.  Hommell's  method  prafticed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  physician  than  to  undertake  it  yourself,  however  sim- 
ple it  may  seem  to  be.  For  in  some  cases  it  is  barely  possible 
that  you  might  set  up  an  inflammation  in  this  portion  of  the 
ear,   which  might   prove  somewhat  troublesome. 

The  question  of  using  the  phonograph,  or  vibrometer,  or 
any  other  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  transmit- 
ting mechanism  was  considered  by  the  American  Association  ot 
Otologists  in  Washington  last  month,  and  the  experience  of  a 
number  of  physicians  and  surgeons  was  given  on  that  occasion. 
They  were,  in  general,  disposed  to  resort  to  other  methods  of 
treatment,  evidently  having  little  or  no  confidence  in  the  me- 
chanical massage  of  the  ear  for  the  improvement  of  the  hearing. 

But  there  are  reputable  physicians  who  claim  to  have  effefted 
very  good   results  in  a  number  of  cases  by  the  use  of  massage. 

Dr.  Houghton,  of  New  York  City,  claims  good  results,  es- 
pecially in  catarrhal  cases.  There  is,  first,  an  increase  of  circula- 
tion in  all  these  parts.  You  can  feel  that  these  parts  are  stimulated. 
The  sense  of  smell  in  many  cases  is  intensified  and  its  power 
temporarily  increased;  and  in  some  cases  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  flow  of  saliva,  proving  that  there  is  a  stimulating  process  go- 
ing on,  and  the  result  of  the  exercise  is  a  better  nourishment  of 
the  diseased  parts  due  to  the  nerve-stimulation  and  better  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  The  theory  is  that  the  vibrations  tend 
to  promote  the  normal  condition,  and  to  draw  off  the  effete  de- 
posits that  exist  in  many  cases;  there  is,  not  infrequently,  a  re- 
moval of  such  deposits,  and  an  increase  of  the  mobility  of  the 
parts.  But  when  the  adhesion  of  the  plate  of  the  stapes,  or  of 
the  chain  of  bones,  is  as  firm  as  it  is  in  a  great  many  cases  we 
have  to  deal  with,  no  mobilizing  of  these  parts  is  possible. 

Dr.  Bissell,  of  Rochester,  attaches  a  great  deal  of  impor- 
tance to  sound  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  He  uses  vibrating  strings 
for  this  purpose,  and  has  devised  an  instrument  which  he  uses 
in  his  practice.  The  strings  are  connected  with  a  sounding 
boarcl,  and  the  vibrations  are  transmitted  to  the  ear  by  tubes 
from  the  board.  He  claims  to  have  achieved  good  results  in  a 
large  percentage  of  cases,  but  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  figures. 
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You  know  that  Charcot,  the  great  specialist  in  Paris,  made 
use  of  vibratory  massage  from  a  stringed  instrument  in  the  treat- 
ment of  nervous  disorders.  He  attached  great  importance  in- 
deed to  the  vibratory  treatment  of  certain  diseased  conditions  of 
the  brain,  and  of  the  nerves. 

The  instrument  with  which  I  have  experimented  a  little  my- 
self is  one  that  is  manufactured  in  Baltimore, —  the  vibrometer. 
It  is  essentially  a  banjo.  It  has  the  form  of  the  banjo,  the  banjo- 
heads  are  made  of  wood  and  of  metal,  and  there  is  an  air-cham- 
ber between  these  two  heads.  The  heads  are  set  in  motion 
mechanically  by  devices  impelled  by  an  eleftric  motor;  and 
these  devices  are  so  adjusted  that  you  can  give  graduated  vibra- 
tions, in  great  variety.  These  vibrations  are  transmitted  through 
rubber  tubes  to  the  ear.  1  have  not  been  able  to  use  the  vibrom- 
eter in  many  cases,  but  I  have  diagrams  interesting  as  far  as 
they  go.  1  have  not  only  used  the  vibrometer  to  mobilize  the 
conducing  mechanism,  but  from  time  to  time  1  measured  the 
degree  of  hearing  for  a  certain  kind  of  sound,  as  measured  by  the 
audiometer  made  bv  Professor  Bell  and  Mr.  Clarke.  And  the 
results  of  these  measurements  I   have  charted. 

1  will  take  the  case  of  a  gentleman  84  years  old,  though 
I  did  not  advise  him  to  use  the  vibrometer  nor  did  I  discour- 
age his  trying  it.  He  used  it  a  short  lime  beginning  January 
iSth.  At  that  time  the  audiometer  reading  was  one  centimeter; 
the  20th  of  January  the  audiometer  reading  was  2  centimeters; 
the  23d  it  was  still  2.  About  that  time  he  took  a  severe  cold, 
and  his  hearing  dropped.  The  25th  of  January  the  record  was 
above  i  centimeter.  He  could  barely  hear.  He  resumed  the 
practice,  and  a  day  or  so  later  it  ran  up  to  2>4  centimeters.  And 
then  he  look  another  cold,  and  down  dropped  his  hearing  again. 
Then  we  had  long  spell  of  delightful  weather;  he  took  his  **  med- 
icine" every  day,  and  worked  right  along,  and  his  hearing  im- 
proved until  the'  experiment  terminated  on  the  15th  of  February. 
He  could  then  hear -at  the  distance  of  3^  centimeters. 

Another  case  was  still  more  defined.  This  was  a  young 
man  who  had  been  in  Mr.  Gillespie's  aural  class,  but  after  he 
came  to  College  his  hearing  deteriorated.  He  took  the  exercise 
on  the  vibrometer;  and  1  took  the  audiometer  measurements. 
First  it  went  up,  then  he  took  a  cold  and  it  went  down ;  then  it 
went  up,  then  was  stationary,  and  then  up,  and  down  again. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  he  was  working  very  hard.     Then  we 
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had  fine  weather,  and  he  kept  up  the  exercise,  and  his  hearing 
improved.  Then  it  dropped  a  little;  and  then  improved  again, 
the  final  record  indicating  considerable  improvement  in  one  ear 
and  very  slight  gain  in  the  other. 

[A  Voice:  Hearing  by  the  audiometer;  how  about  the  hear- 
ing as  tested  by  the  voice  .^J 

[Dr.  Gordon :  The  hearing  for  the  voice  became  better  from 
time  to  time;  but  we  cannot  always  tell  from  the  audiometer. 
I  may  say  that  when  this  young  man  began  he  was  not  able  to 
hear  the  ticking  of  the  clock  in  his  room.  Afterward  he  heard 
his  clock  constantly.  In  another  case,  a  young  man  came  to  me 
one  day  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  said  that  at  four  o'clock  he 
was  out  on  the  common,  and  feU  a  shock  in  his  ears.  This  came 
four  times.  He  happened  to  look  at  the  tower-clock  and  it  was 
four  o'clock  !  At  five  o'clock  he  felt  or  heard  it  strike  five  times, 
and  ever  since  that  he  has  been  getting  a  little  enjoyment  from 
noticing  the  str'okes  of  the  tower-clock.] 

I  should  like  very  much  to  have  spoken  of  improvement  in 
hearing  in  cases  originally,  apparently,  beyond  hope,  through 
patient  and  persistent  drill  with  the  human  voice  as  practiced  by 
Mr.  Gillespie,  of  Nebraska,  for  the  last  ten  years  or  more.  The 
following  statement  shows  what  has  been  accomplished  in  one 
school  in  Germany  within  the  last  year  under  Dr.  Urbantschitsch. 
There  were  sixty  cases  in  all.  When  he  began  there  were  six  of 
them  who  could  hear  words;  22,  vowels  only,  and  33,  were 
totally  deaf.  This  was  last  Odlober.  In  April,  12  could  hear 
sentences;  16,  words;  21,  vowels,  and  11,  were  not  improved. 
The  method  of  treatment  is  precisely  that  originated  and  practiced 
by  Mr.  Gillespie,  and  still  followed  by  his  assistants,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Taylor. 

Before  '1 .  leave  the  floor,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
municate to  the  profession,  through  this  Association,  the  aftion 
of  the  American  Otological  Association  at  its  recent  meeting  held 
in  Washington,  a  resolution  presented  by  Dr.  Blake  of  Boston, 
and  discussed  by  Dr.  Blake,  Dr.  Knapp  of  New  York,  Dr.  Randall 
of  Philadelphia,  and  by  a  number  of  other  prominent  otologists : — 
**  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  at  each 
institution  for  the  deaf,  there  should  be  an  experienced  aurist  to 
make  careful  examinations  of  the  condition  of  the  ears  of  the 
pupils." 
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Dr.   Blake's  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  .discussion  was  brought  on  by  the  presentation  of  copies 
of  very  interesting  examinations  made  by  Dr.  Bliss  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Institution.      The   report  is  a   wonderfully  complete  one. 

And  when  the  Association  of  Aurists  recommended  that  every 
school  or  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  have  on  its 
staff  a  competent  specialist  to  examine  the  organs  of  hearing  and 
speech,  they  really  meant  that  they  should  have  on  their  staff  such 
a  man  as  Dr.   Bliss  with  full  power  to  aft.     (Applause.) 


LECTURE  II. 

Let  me  call  your  attention,  in  the  first  place,  and  briefly,  to 
a  lesson  from  one  of  the  most  fruitful  branches  of  science,  that  of 
psychophysics,   which  is  based  upon   the  study  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  human  organs,  connedled  with  the  devel- 
opment of  mind.     If  there  is  anything  that  should  be  interesting 
to   us,  it  is  the  question  of  mind-building,  for  mind-building  is 
very  closely  related  to  brain-building  which  in  turn  is  dependent 
upon   the  right  exercise  of  brain  funftions.     It  is  the  habit  now- 
a-days  in  speaking  of  articulation   teaching,  to  base  its   import- 
ance, chiefly  on   the   utility  of  speech  and   lip-reading, — a  very 
important   use, — as    a    means    of   communication.      But    I   think 
that  there    is  a  greater  utility  underlying  it.     I   do   not  wish  to 
be  understood   for   a   moment  as    undervaluing   speech   and    lip- 
reading  as  a   means  of  communication;   but   if  lip-reading  were 
much  worse  than  it   is;   even   if   the  speech   were  a  great  deal 
worse  than   it  is,   I   hold  it  is  so  important  to  the  cultivation  of 
the   strudure  of  the  brain    itself,    and   the   development   of    the 
mind    itself,   that  for  these  ends  alone  it  would  be  \yorth   while 
to  spend   all  the  time  and   effort  spent  upon   articulation   teach- 
ing.    (Applause.) 

Professor  Merrill  Gates  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  in  original  researches  in  psychophysics.  His  experiments 
have  not  been  confined  to  the  human  brain,  but  he  has  exper- 
imented upon  the  brains  of  animals,  and  his  experiments  have 
been  very  instructive.  For  instance,  as  related  by  him  in  a  re- 
cent lefture,  he  has  experimented  upon  young  puppies.  He  took 
three  puppies  of  the  same  litter.  Number  One  was  permitted  to 
lead  the  normal  life  of  a  young  dog;  Number  Two  had  his  eyes 
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completely  bandaged  and  lived  in  absolute  darkness.  Number 
Three  was  allowed  all  the  privileges  good  for  puppies,  and  in 
addition  much  time  was  given  to  the  training  of  its  sense  of 
sight.  The  animal  thus  trained  could  distinguish  many  diflfer- 
ent  shades  of  color,  not  recognized  by  dogs  usually.  After  some 
months  the  three  doe^s  were  killed  and  examined.  The  parts 
of  the  brain  which  had  to  do  with  the  fundion  of  sight  were 
wholly  undeveloped  in  the  puppy  that  had  been  blinded.  In  the 
educated  puppy  they  were  twenty-five  times  better  developed 
than  in  the  ordinary  dog,  being  almost  equal  to  the  same  por- 
tions of  the  human  brain.  The  developed  portions  of  the  brain- 
substance  were  more  dense,  supplied  by  more  blood-vessels,  had 
more  cells,  and  more  highly  developed  cells,  than  the  cor- 
responding strufture  of  the  normal  dog.  Like  results  were  ob- 
tained with  other  animals.  Similar  experiments  upon  the  ears 
led  to  similar  results  upon  the  hearing-centers  in  the  brain.  In 
the  course  of  these  experiments,  he  found  that  wherever  any 
physical  link  for  transmitting  impressions  was  restrained  or  dis- 
used, be  it  what  it  might,  there  was  a  corresponding  lack  of 
development  in  the  brain.  Now  therein  lies  an  important  les- 
son for  us.  If  our  deaf  children  are  not  taught  to  speak,  and 
to  use  all  the  organs  of  speech  as  normal  children  do,  there  are 
many  cells  and  nerves  not  properly  used.  And  if  we  had  the 
scientific  eye,  we  could  see  in  the  atrophied  brain  of  such  chil- 
dren the  effeft  of  the  lack  of  symmetrical  or  normal  develop- 
ment. 

To  return  to  my  subject. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  articulation  teach- 
ing in  the  College.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  189 1, 
by  a  special  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruc- 
tion to  the  students  of  the  National  College,  enabled  the  author- 
ities of  the  Institution  to  take  a  step  long  contemplated;  and 
the  continued  liberality  of  the  Government  has  made  it  possible 
to  keep  up  the  Department  of  Articulation  to  the  present  day. 
Some  may  think  we  have  been  a  little  slow  at  Washington,  but 
you  must  remember  that  we. live  quite  far  South;  and  though 
we  move  slowly,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  move  surely,  and 
we  hope  not  to  make  any  serious  mistakes.  We  shall  try  to 
keep  somewhere  in  the  procession. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  this  department,  a  per- 
sistent effort  has  been  made  by  brief  special  lessons  given  dailv, 
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to  preserve  and  improve  the  speech  of  all  the  students  in  the  Col- 
lege who  came  to  us  with  these  powers,  and  we  have  also  carried 
to  the  point  of  success  an  experiment  of  which  I  shall  speak  at 
length  later  on. 

At  Chicago,  last  summer,  all  persons  specially  interested  in 
our  work  had,  in  lieu  of  a  ** living  exhibit,"  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  records  of  the  ordinary  practice  in  lip-reading  from 
the  lips  of  the  teachers  by  every  student  in  the  College  for  an 
entire  term,   as  recorded  by  the  lip-readers   themselves. 

I  may  say  that  the  first  two  terms  of  each  year  in  this  Depart- 
ment, are  occupied  mainly  in  instruction  and  drill  and  pradice 
in  articulation,  in  speech,  with  incidental  lip-reading.  The  third 
term  the  emphasis  is  thrown  upon  lip-reading,  and  for  various 
reasons  I  find  it  desirable  to  insist  upon  their  recording  nearly 
everything  that  they  read  during  the  short  time  allotted  to  this 
exercise.  That  enables  us  to  have  a  record  of  lip-reading  aftually 
performed  by  each  student  under  the  instructors  of  this  Depart- 
ment for  a  single  term  in  the  year. 

I  have  spoken  of  *' lip-reading."  And  1  may  say  that  I 
used  to  be  something  of  a  reformer;  and  held  very  strongly  to 
** speech-reading"  as  the  proper  and  most  expressive  term, 
coming  nearest  to  the  idea  we  wish  to  convey.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  abandon  that  term,  for  the  newspapers  gave  accounts 
of  how  we  were  teaching  deaf-mutes  to  speak,  and  said  we  made 
orators  of  them ;  that  they  became  great  **  speech- readers."  And 
in  general  1  think  it  is  a  hazardous  experiment  to  undertake  to 
force  new  meanings  into  old  words;  and  as  lip-reading  has  the 
authority  of  the  dictionaries,  I  think  we  are  safe  in  using  *Mip- 
reading"   as  more  likely  to  be  generally  understood. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  lip-reading  by  different  students, 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  submitting  these  *' echoes"  from  the 
classrooms  in  the  form  of  books,  containing  the  entire  record  of 
lip-reading  in  the  College  for  the  term  just  closed.  1  may  say 
that  each  *'book"  contains  the  record  of  lip-reading  of  various 
persons  with  the  personal  history  of  each  case. 

Perhaps  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  introduce  another 
matter.  I  may  say  that  among  semi-mutes,  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  I  have  found  in  the  lip-reading  and  speech,  arises 
largely  from  their  imperfeCt  knowledge  of  phonetics,  of  the  mech- 
anism of  speech.  I  agree  thoroughly  with  everything  said  in 
Mrs.    Bell's  paper;  but  at  the  same   time   I  think  that  if  one  is 
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to  become  a  fair  musician,  and  he  has  not  a  great  genius  for 
music,  the  more  scale-praftice  you  give  him  the  better,  in  the 
end.  And  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  better  method  of 
drill  than  the  method  based  upon  that  admirable  analysis  of 
speech  given  in  **  Visible  Speech." 

I  have  made  a  study  of  as  many  cases  of  proficiency  in  lip- 
reading  by  semi-mutes,  as  possible;  I  know  many  of  them  per- 
sonally; I  have  corresponded  with  many,  and  I  find  in  general 
that  semi-mutes,  no  matter  how  well  they  speak,  are  not  very 
familiar  with  any  form  of  phonetic  analysis.  Systematic  drill  in 
phonetic  analysis  tends  to  help  the  eye,  to  fix  the  skeleton  forms 
of  words,  and  to  fix  forever  their  pronunciation  as  well  as  ap- 
pearance. My  own  best  results  have  been  obtained  (and  I  refer 
to  work  done  years  ago,  for  I  am  not  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  this  art  now),  by  drill,  first,  on  a  limited  number  of  ele- 
ments, reading  them  from  the  lips,  speaking  them  as  uttered, 
and  also  writing  them  in  definite  and  plain  symbols.  I  have 
here  with  me  a  simple  outline  of  the  drill  which  I  used  in  1870, 
I  think,  and  in   187 1  and  1872,  with   excellent  results. 

I  will  not  stop  to  give  you  that  now.  In  the  first  series 
it  was  confined  to  exercises  upon  lip-reading, — all  the  permuta- 
tions of  *'p,"  **t,"  or  **b,"  *'t,"  **v.*'  After  they  were  mas- 
tered, I  permitted  my  scholars  to  advance  to  the  second  series. 
This  series  gave  us  the  largest  rounded  mouth-opening  vowel 
in  **ah,"  and  the  tiny  rounded  opening  in  **oo,"  and  the  broad- 
ening of  the  lips  in  the  very  visible  long  **e,"  **ah,"  **oo."  These 
any  one  but  a  blind  man  can  read ;  the  idea  was  to  seleft  those 
elements  most  visible  and  most  differentiated,  and  we  prafticed  the 
permutations  upon  this  series.  Then  we  combined  the  first  series 
with  the  second,  and  then  we  passed  to  the  third  series, — **th" 
'*!,"  **aw"  (J),  and  then,  after  my  class  had  mastered  these,  I 
passed  backwards  again  and  combined  them  with  the  other  series, 
and  so  on. 

Then  we  had  a  syllabic  drill;  I  preferred  to  take  a  single 
vowel  and  begin  with  a  consonant,  and  then  to  take  another 
set  of  exercises  beginning  with  a  vowel  and  ending  with  a  con- 
sonant. Then  for  another  exercise,  the  same  syllables  were  to 
be  repeated,  as  mamma,  lala,  duhduh,  buhbuh.  Then  we  ad- 
vanced to  one  consonant  between  two  like  vowels.  Then  one 
consonant  between  two  different  vowels.  And  then  we  ad- 
vanced   to    two   syllables.      Here   we  took    different  consonants 
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with   the  same   vowels,  and  vice-versa,  and   then    advanced    to 
two  syllables  in  which  all  the  elements  were  difTerent. 

And  about  this  time  I  introduced  some  simple,  easily  visi- 
ble  words  used  by  many  teachers  successfully. 

[Here  the  speaker  gave  quite  an  extensive  list.] 

Then  I  felt  I  was  ready  to  begin  simple  narrative,  and  I 
was  always  anxious  to  find  whether  the  pupil  had  committed 
anything  to  memory,  rhymes  or  jingles,  names  of  the  States, — no 
matter  what,  and  I  would  try  to  get  them  to  repeat  them  from 
my  lips.  If  they  had  forgotten  half,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
lip-reading, — knowing  the  general  run  of  the  thing,  and  not  the 
precise  words.  They  would  seemingly  make  considerable  pro- 
gress, with  such  verbal  exercises;  in  reality,  the  progress  was  not 
great,  but  it  encouraged  them  very  mii&l}.  Thus  we  proceeded 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  every  once  in  a  while  work- 
ing in  these  phonetic  drills  or  rather  lip-reading  drills  in  review. 

I  will  digress  once  more  to  say  that  there  is  a    lady   pres- 
ent, from   New  York  City,  Miss  Keeler,  who  has  had  a   number 
of  adult  pupils  sent  to  her  who  had  speech,  but  not  lip-reading. 
Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  knowing  her  work,  has  recommended  her  in 
a  number  of  cases,  and  many  adults   have  taken  lessons  of\her. 
She  has  a  system  which  is   probably   a    great    deal    better    tnjan 
mine, — though  any  method   is  better  than   none,  and  therefor^  I 
praise  my  own.     But  hers  is  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  stud 
She  has  not  only  worked  out  a  general  scheme,   but   the    exac? 
exercises  which  she  will  use  from  lesson  to  lesson,  from  day  t 
day,  so  that  not  a  moment  is  lost  in  thinking  of  what  she  shall 
say  to    her   pupils.     She    can   go    through    with   such    exercises    \ 
with    great    ease   and  rapidity,  and   I   hope  the  opportunity  may 
be  afforded  her  to  give  us  a  precise  account  of  her  method.     It  N 

may  eventually  be  published,  so  that  all    may    have   the    benefit 
of  the  exercises. 

I  may  say  that  I  used  my  series  of  exercises  with  one  of  my 
normal  classes,  and  endeavored  to  have  it  used  with  some  classes 
in  the  college ;  but  there  was  considerable  fridion.  A  great  many 
students  did  not  exactly  see  the  necessity  of  anything  so  dry, 
and  promising  so  little  immediate  result;  they  could  talk  very 
well  without  that.  And  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  insist  upon 
their  following  a  dry  routine  where  they  did  not  fully  com- 
prehend what  the  outcome  might  be,  and  where  it  might  not 
meet  my  own  expectations.     But  in  the  case  of  my  own  pupils 
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in  years  gone  by  the  results  were  very  happy  indeed.  It  was 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  intelligent  students,  who  would 
persevere  in  praftice.  Secondarily  the  exercises  cultivated  the 
voice,  and  improved  the  distinctness  of  speech. 

Among  these  exercises,  I  have  two  volumes  made  up  of 
the  lip-reading  for  the  term  which  just  closed,  by  grown-up 
pupils,  beginners  who  came  to  us  unable  to  utter  the  simplest 
sentence.  That  is,  the  adult-beginners  in  speech, — 41  in  all, — 
of  whom  14  were  between  18  and  21  years  of  age;  and  27 
were  between  21  and  28  years  of  age;  ^3  were  men,  and  8  were 
women.  Of  these,  15  were  born  deaf,  or  became  deaf  in  early 
childhood;  7,  at  one  year;  8,  at  2  years;  5,  at  3  years;  and 
6,  at  5  years;  making  41  in  all.  One. of  these  adults  came  from 
New  England;  13  from  the  Middle  States;  8  from  the  Southern 
States;  18  from  the  Western  States,  and  i  from  Canada.  The 
first  year  there  were  28  beginners,  the  second  year  8,  and  the 
third  year  5. 

I  meant  to  say  somewhere  that  this  experiment  was  an 
unique  one.  This  experiment  of  teaching  these  grown-up  deaf- 
mutes  to  speak  and  read  the  lips  is  without  recorded  parallel 
in  the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruftion.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  record  of  anything  like  it  in  the  whole  history  of  our 
work.     So  it  possesses  that  one  interest,   if  no  other. 

Now  of  these  41,  8  left  college,  6  dropped  articulation  at 
their  own  earnest  request,  and  18  are  still  under  instrudion. 
And  the  records  I  have  with  me  are  the  records  of  these  18. 

I  may  say  that  a  peculiarity  which  was  noticed  in  regard 
to  these  41  adult  beginners  in  speech  is  that  their  lung  capacity 
is  "short."  And  it  is  an  interesting  faft,  for  though  it  may 
not  have  a  direft  bearing  upon  their  speech,  it  may  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  methods,  means  and  appliances  in  edu- 
cation. The  average  lung  capacity  of  the  males  is  243  cubic 
inches.  That  compares  favorably  with  the  average  of  the  public 
at  large  where  a  large  number  of  persons  is  taken  into  account. 
But  it  is  ten  cubic  inches  less  than  that  of  a  university  class, 
and  88  cubic  inches  less  than  that  of  the  same  number  of  uni- 
versity men  of  the  same  height,  presumably  devoting  the  same 
attention  to  athletic  exercises.  A  remarkable  difference.  Eighty- 
eight  cubic  inches  in  young  men  devoted  to  athletic  pursuits. 
The  breathing  habits  are  defective.  They  should  have  been  care- 
fully trained  in  their  childhood. 
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The   laryngeal  development  in   a   number  of  cases   was   in- 
complete.    I    regret  that    the   notes  of  the   laryngoscope  exami- 
nations  have  been   mislaid,    so  that    I    cannot   use    them.      The 
speech   acquired   is   generally   slow    and   labored;  the   voices   are 
usually  weak,    but    with   few  exceptions   not    at  all  unpleasant. 
Every  hour  one  spends  in  a  crowded  city,  you  will  hear  voices 
that  are  unpleasant,   and  many  voices  as  difficult  to  understand. 
The  intelligibility  of  the  speech  varies  considerably.     In   certain 
cases,  on  certain  occasions,  where  the  speakers  were  embarrassed 
or  fatigued,   the  speech   was   unintelligible,    as  a   whole    to   me. 
The  teachers  did   not  seem  to   have  difficulty  in  understanding 
them,    but    the  speech   was  not    intelligible    to   me,    although    I 
think   I   have  always  been   able  to  understand  some    words   in 
every   sentence.      I   am   inclined  to  think,    however,    that  every 
case   would   pass   muster  according  to .  the  sensible   diftum   laid 
down  by  Dr.  Williams,  of  Hartford;  "Any  pupil  who  has  mas- 
tered speech   and   lip-reading  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
conversation   in   regard  to  the  ordinary  affairs   of  life  in   speech 
so   plain   as  to  be    readily  understood   by   persons   of    his    own 
family,    even    though   others  fail   to  understand   him,    should   be 
accounted  as  a  successful  articulator  and  lip-reader."     (Applause.) 
The  degree  of  proficiency  attained  is  such  that  with  a  fixed 
determination  to  use  speech,  it  would  be  possible  for  at  least  30 
of  the  whole   number  to  depend  upon  it.     There   were  41  cases 
in  all.     Eight  dropped  out  after  one  year.     Of  the  remainder,  30 
of  them,  I  think,  could  make  use  of  speech  freely  with  their  im- 
mediate friends,  and  20  could  use  speech  if  they  so  chose  in  all 
the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

The  devotion,  skill  and  enthusiasm  in  teaching  shown  by 
Miss  Gordon,  our  senior  teacher,  and  Miss  Fish,  who  has  had 
charge  of  nearly  all  of  this  seftion,  and  to  whom  the  develop- 
ment of  speech  is  due,  have  been  met  by  unusual  difficulties. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  mere  age  of  the  stu- 
dent was  not  the  chief  barrier  in  the  way  of  success;  in  many 
cases  there  was  so  complete  a  degree  of  satisfaction  with  their 
fixed  habits  of  communication  that  but  a  languid,  temporary,  or 
perfundory  interest,  could  be  aroused.  In  a  few  cases  there  was 
ii  positive  prejudice,  which  it  was  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible to  overcome.  There  was  too  little  time  available  for  the 
best  results.  Our  College  program  is  almost  as  crowded  as  Chau- 
tauqua's. 
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[A  Voice  :     How  much  time  have  the  students  had  in  their 
speech-work?] 

[Dr.  Gordon :  These  beginners  are  arranged  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  small  classes,  not  exceeding  six  in  a  class,  and  the 
time  devoted  for  a  single  exercise  is  half  an  hour,  and  the  indi- 
vidual  instruftion  never  exceeds  fifteen  minutes  at  the  most. 
The  results  are  remarkable  when  everything  is  considered.  In 
al!  cases  there  is  too  little  time  for  the  best  results.  Then,  too, 
if  a  working  system  is  employed  at  all,  the  students  in  speech 
need  the  stimulus  of  recorded  work.  In  the  speakers  opinion 
the  work  in  articulation  should  be  included  hereafter  in  the  reg- 
ular curriculum  of  the  College.  I  think  perhaps  the  time  has 
not  come  yet,  but  I  think  it  is  approaching  when  so  many  will 
come-  to  us  with  speech  and  lip-reading  already  acquired  that 
it  will  be  well  just  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they 
should  go  right  on  with  their  constant  usage  of  speech  and  lip- 
reading.] 

In  conclusion,  1  may  say  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
form  the  '*  speech-habit  "  in  adult  life;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  bet- 
ter for  the  pupils  to  begin  when  they  are  young.  The  intelligence, 
and  knowledge  of  language,  which  these  grown-up  beginners 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  work  enabled  them  to  accomplish  as 
much  in  speech  in  one  year  as  might  be  expected  of  young  chil- 
dren in  two  or  even  three  years.  But  this  great  advantage  does 
not  balance  the  influence  of  the  acquired  and  inveterate  habit  of 
silent  methods  and  the  complete  degree  of  satisfiiftion  with  these 
methods  of  communication,  nor  is  it  possible  to  secure  in  adult 
life  the  full  development  of  the  sound-producing  organs.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  every  one  of  these  forty-one  adults  came 
to  the  College  dumb,  from  schools  in  which  an  effort  was  made 
to  teach  all  promising  pupils  speech  and  lip-reading.  Pra(f\ically 
they  were  all  rejeded  cases  without  trial  or  with  little  trial,  with  the 
exception  of  one  young  woman  who  had  had  five  years  of  in- 
strudion  in  the  early  part. of  her  course,  and  was  then  dropped 
as  an  unpromising  subjeft. 

I  am,- from  my  own   observation,   convinced   that  every  one 
of  them  was  a  suitable  subjed  for  oral   instruction. 

The  final  lesson  is  this: — 

Let  us    not    be    too   easily    discouraged    with    unpromising 
cases.     I    cannot   do    better   in  closing   than   to   refer   to    one  ol 
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these:  Among  the  beginners  in  the  first  year  the  most  dis- 
couraging was  that  of  a  man  born  deaf,  21  years  of  age,  with- 
out a  vestige  of  hearing.     An  observer  wrote  of  him  as  follows: 

**  After  three   weeks  of  instruction,  Z is   a   problem.     He 

has  very  little  power  of  imitation,  and  still  less  of  memory,  and, 
to  make  matters  worse,  he  is  very  slow  to  understand  what 
you  mean.  His  lack  of  memory  of  positions,  probably,  has  the 
most  efTed,  for  even  when  he  gets  an  element  right,  he  cannot 
remember  the  position  in  order  to  repeat  it.  His  improvement 
is  almost  imperceptible."    Three  weeks  later  the  observer  says: 

**Z has  made  considerable  progress.     The  sentence  I  gave 

to  him  was  given  back  to  me,  and  repeated  very  well." 

A  week  later:     **Z has  improved  considerably,  but  it 

is  slowly,  step  by  step."  At  the  June  examinations  at  the  close 
of  his  first  year,  this  unpromising  student  read  from  his  teach- 
er's lips  69s  words  with  9  failures,  and  spoke  688  words  with 
46  failures. 

Now  I  know  as  little  about  what  he  has  read  from  the  lips 
as  you  do.  I  see  here  he  has  the  names  of  all  the  faculty. 
That  was  February  ist.  These  are  the  daily  lessons,  you  under- 
stand. 

March  12,  he  records:  '*It  is  a  beautiful  day.  I  met  a 
pretty  girl.  Did  you  go  to  the  market.^  Prof.  Porter  went  to 
see  it.  Did  you  see  Miss  Taylor  ?  She  returned  to  Philadelphia 
yesterday.  She  will  go  to  Portland,  Maine,  next  week.  Prof. 
Porter  is  much  better.     He  will  come  down." 

April  16:  '*When  did  you  hear  from  home.^  What  day 
of  the  month  is  this  ?    What  month  is  this  ?" 

May  7:  **How  did  you  enjoy  the  ball?  Please  tell  me 
about  it.     1  came  home  at  12  o'clock." 

This  is  lip-reading  from  this  unpromising  student;  he  is  not 
a  good  lip-reader,  and  would  not  be  pronounced  a  promising 
case,  but  he  has  accomplished  a  good  deal  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

I  will  turn  to  Miss  Kershner's  case.  It  is  an  interesting  one. 
She  has  a  number  of  deaf-mute  relatives,  and  was  born  deaf.  She 
entered  the  Philadelphia  school,  and  attended  it  nine  years.  She 
entered  the  College  in  1892  and  began  then  to  learn  to  speak  and 
to  read  the  lips. 

[Reading  records  from  January  19  to  May  25.] 

[Dr.  Bell:     How  are  these  records  made?] 
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[Dr.  Gordon:  The  teacher  sits  before  the  class,  talks  to  the 
class,  tells  stories,  and  asks  questions.  They  sit  with  their  little 
books  open  and  write,  and  are  expefted  to  speak  all  that  the 
teacher  says.  I  prefer  that  they  should  both  speak  and  write 
what  they  see  upon  the  lips.  It  is  a  record  of  their  lip-reading. 
In  some  cases  they  have  not  given  every  word,  or  have  made 
mistakes  which  have  been  underscored.  They  are  not  alwavs 
required  to  get  the  word  the  first  time,  but  their  time  is  limited. 
Some  words  might  have  been  repeated  two  or  three  times.  It 
is  taken  from  the  lips.  **Do  you  think  it  is  very  cold  for  the 
first  day  of  summer.^"  (Reading  June  First.)  That  was  read  in 
one  exercise  from  the  teacher's  lips  in  Miss  Kershner's  second 
year.] 

[A  voice:    Sentence  by  sentence?] 

[Dr.  Gordon:  Generally  sentence  by  sentence,  sometimes 
word  by  word,  and  sometimes  right  ahead.  Of  course  this 
could  not  have  been   given  right  off.] 

[June  8.     Reading  from  the  MSS.] 

This  is  from  Emma  Kershner's  exercises.  If  time  permitted 
1  should  like  to  run  over  some  other  lip-reading  by  some  who 
have  had  more  pradice  and  knowledge  of  speech  than  she. 

[Dr.   Bell:    I  understand  that  these  you  have  read  are ?] 

[Dr.  Gordon:  Grown-up  deaf-mutes  without  previous  in- 
struftion  in  speech  and  lip-rending.] 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  something  1  failed  to  present 
yesterday.  I  had  the  promise  from  Dr.  Lucien  Howe  of  Buffalo 
of  a  colleftion  of  ear-bones.  But  he  disappointed  me,  and  sent 
me  photographs  instead.  I  suppose  he  knew  the  reputation  of 
Chautauqua,  and  was  afraid  to  trust  those  valuables  on  these 
grounds.  Here  are  photographs  of  the  ear-bones  of  man,  the 
whale,  the  elephant,  etc.,  which  you  can  examine  at  your  lei- 
sure, and  return  to  me  if  you  please.  I  am  obliged  to  you. 
(Applause). 
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MANUAL  ALPHABETS  IN  AN  ORAL  SCHOOL. 


A  piece  of  litmus  paper  is  in  chemistry  considered  a  satis- 
faftory  means  of  determining  whether  or  not  a  given  solution  is 
acid  or  alkaline.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  recognized  test  that 
may  determine  the  name  by  which  any  method  of  instrufting 
the  deaf  should  be  designated.  The  man  or  woman  who  could 
introduce  into  our  nomenclature  a  universally  accepted  defmite- 
ness  of  terms  would  be  indeed  a  benefador,  as  a  great  deal  of 
unprofitable  discussion  is  now  occasioned  by  misunderstanding 
terms.  Among  the  terms  which  the  profession  are  not  unani- 
mous in  defining  is  the  word  oral  as  applied  to  a  school  for  the 
deaf.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  present  who  would  be  dis- 
satisfied with  a  definition  which  would  make  the  instruction  in 
an  oral  school  dependent  in  any  wise  upon  a  manual  alphabet. 
To  these  the  title  of  this  paper  is  necessarily  a  paradox.  Because 
if  we  assume  that  an  oral  school  is  to  be  charafterized  by  hav- 
ing its  instruction  given  wholly  through  or  by  means  of  speech 
supplemented  by  the  printed  page,  then  it  is  apparent  that  the 
very  instant  a  manual  is  allowed  to  become  a  part  of  the  school- 
room method  the  word  oral  must  be  dropped. 

No  hint  or  suggestion  regarding  the  manner  of  treating  this 
subjeft  having  been  given  by  the  Committee,  a  very  large  scope 
is  left  for  the  exercise  of  discretion.     It  will,  however,  be  taken 
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for  granted  that  the  questions  which  the  Committee  wish  to  have 
considered  are  these  :  In  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  may 
manual  alphabets,  orthographic  or  phonetic,  advantageously  be- 
come a  part  of  a  system  of  instruction  for  the  deaf,  whose 
ultimate  end  is  to  give  to  the  pupil  a  high  degree  of  mental  de- 
velopment and  at  the  same  time  the  attainment  of  the  art  of 
speech-reading  and  the  power  of  speech. 

Although  the  exaft  counterpart  of  the  system  which  I  shall 
unfold  may  not  exist,  the  larger  part  of  the  method  submitted 
is  founded  upon  fafts  which  have  stood  the  crucial  test  of  years 
of  experimental  use  at  the   Rochester    School,  and   the   rest  are 


believed  to  be  reasonable  deduftions  from  fafts  already  well  es- 
tablished. 

The  school  life  of  a  deaf  child  so  far  as  speech  is  concerned 
may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  periods,  the  length*  of  either 
one  of  these  depending  largely  upon  the  child's  ntitural  ability, 
and  aptness  for  the  acquisition  of  speech.  The  first  period  may 
be  called  the  kindergarten,  or  infantile  period, — the  period  of  in- 
volution,— during  which  the  child  is  being  prepared  and  trained 
for  the  use  of  spoken  language.  The  second  may  be  variously 
designated,  but  perhaps  may  most  suggestively  be  called  the 
spoken  language,  or  speech  period, — the  period  of  evolution. 

Before  entering  school  the  little  deaf  child  has  vaguely  real- 
ized 'the  pitiful  faft  that  he  is  a  separate  faftor  in  the  family  life, 
not  a  component  part  of  the  home  circle  as  are  his  hearing  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  who,  with  the  other  members  of  the  family,  have 
a  medium  of  fluent  communication  with  which  he  is  not  conver- 
sant,— and  he  dimly  realizes  the  lack  of  comradeship.  Joys  and 
sorrows  which  are  shared  by  the  others,  he  ponders  with  ques- 
tioning eyes,   little  comprehending  their  causes. 

However,  on  entering  school,  the  child  finds  himself  sur- 
rounded by  playmates,  care-takers,  and  teachers  who  communi- 
cate with  one  another  as  do  the  friends  at  home,  but,  to  his 
surprise,  he  finds  that  unlike  the  home  friends,  these  have 
a  peculiar  means  of  exchanging  thought  by  a  significant  play 
of  the  fingers.  Interest  is  thoroughly  aroused  when  it  dawns 
upon  him'  that  there  is  a  graphic  means  of  communicating  with 
his  fellows.  The  manual  alphabet  is  thus  presented  at  the  time 
when  thought  is  awakening  and  there  is  need  for  its  expres- 
sion. As  he  receives  language  only  through  sight,  and  as  the 
manual  presents  it  in  a  more  readily  discernable  form  than  when 
spoken,  the  child  is  taught  simple  sentences  first  through  man- 
ual spelling,  and  after  he  understands  their  meaning  he  is  taught 
to  read  them  on  the  lips.  Before  many  days  have  elapsed  he 
gains  a  small  manual  vocabulary  which  is  the  beginning  of  the 
grand  transformation  that  is  to  make  him  a  social  being,  con- 
sciously receiving  and  imparting  ideas, — aware  of  his  birthright 
as  a  child  of  God  and  a  brother  of  man.  In  acquiring  this 
vocabulary  he  does  not  experience  the  laborious  process  of 
learning  letters,  combining  letters  to  form  words,  and  combin- 
ing words  to  form  sentences ;  but  is  taught  from  the  very  first  to 
give  the  ''unit  of  thought"  upon  the  hand  without  special  atten- 


tion  to  the  number  or  form  of  the  manual  positions.  Constant 
praftice  in  finger  spelling  disciplines  the  eye,  sharpens  the  per- 
ceptions, and  concentrates  the  attention;  and  the  manual  is 
equally  valuable  in  cultivating  the  imitative  fticulties.  So  readily 
can  idiomatic  forms  of  English  be  expressed  by  manual  spelling, 
so  easily  is  this  means  of  communication  mastered  by  a  child 
of  ordinary  capacity,  and  so  adequately  does  it  enable  him  to 
express  himself  that  his  face  soon  becomes  radiant  with  the 
light  of  awakened  thought.  With  the  expanding  of  conscious 
intelligence,  life  becomes  full  of  interest  as  the  child  realizes  that 
the  finger  play  is  orthographic, — corresponding  to  the  printed 
page.  And  because  the  form  of  spelling  is  orthographic  he 
readily  learns  to  express  with  pencil  the  thoughts  which  he 
spells,  and  ere  long  is  able  to  send  the  first  letter  to  father  or 
mother.  Imagination  pidlures  the  joy  of  his  parents  on  receiv- 
ing this  first  communication,  and  self-respeft  is  nourished  by  the 
consciousness  of  newly  acquired  power.  The  eagerly  expefted 
letter  that  comes  in  reply  to  this  first  epistolary  effort  imparts 
an  added  zeal  to  the  child  in  his  school  work. 

During  this  period  fully  one-half  the  time  in  school  is  spent 
in  the  training  of  powers  of  observation  and  perception,  and  in 
exercises  in  speech-reading  and  speech.  As  observation  must 
be  somewhat  aftive  before  the  imitative  faculties  can  be  aroused, 
speech-reading  exercises  precede  those  for  the  teaching  of  speech. 
Not  until  there  is  a  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child  to 
imitate  the  movements  of  the  teacher's  lips  does  she  try  to  in- 
duce the  child  to  speak.  The  little  one  is  unconsciously  led  to 
want  to  speak  before  there  is  any  attempt  to  teach  him  to  do  so. 

With  the  quickening  of  the  observant  and  imitative  faculties 
begins  in  earnest  his  systematic  training  for  life,  since  **he  is 
not  to  lead  an  isolated  life,  but  must  take  his  place  among  his 
fellows,  to  work  as  one  force  among  many  forces."  Should  it 
be  conceded  that  he  is  under  educational  conditions  most  favor- 
able for  **all  round  development'  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
requirements  of  the  case  are  not  met  unless  the  methods  of  in- 
struction reveal  to  him  the  mysteries  of  the  significant  move- 
ments of  the  lips  which  he  observes  all  about  him.  The  objed 
of  the  teacher  is  therefore 

1st.  To  arouse  and  develope  thought— "  clear,  strong,  think- 
ing, reasoning  mind." 


2nd.  To  give  the  child  the  media  through  which  thought 
may  be  expressed. 

3rd.  To  give  him  assurance  that  the  advancement  he  is  mak- 
ing day  by  day  in  speech-reading  and  speech  is  putting  him  in 
touch  with  the .  world  of  hearing  people  and  fitting  him  for  the 
''retirement  of  dependent  love"  which  makes  home  the  '* rally- 
ing place  of  the  affeftions  " — the  heart's  repose. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  somewhere  says  that  **the  great  idea 
of  the  present  century  is  the  togetherness  of  the  human  race." 
Is  it  strange  then  that  the  measure  of  the  child's  happiness  is  full 
when  he  returns  to  his  parents  for  the  first  time  and  perceives 
their  joy  as  he  greets  them  with  unsealed  lips,  for  no  other  ut- 
terances are  so  musical  to  the  parent's  ear  as  are  the  first  words 
of  the  deaf  child, — **  Papa,  I  love  you."  **  I  am  not  dumb."  This 
is  a  crisis  in  the  child's  life.  The  parents'  joy  over  these  first 
spoken  words  is  an  inspiration  which  carries  with  it  the  assur- 
ance of  success.  Nor  is  there  any  experience  in  his  history  which 
shapes  future  efforts  more  positively  than  does  this  first  home 
going. 

He  discovers  that  the  games  carried  on  through  speech  and 
speech-reading  which  were  found  so  attraftive  at  school  have 
not  only  given  him  to  his  home,  but  they  have  given  his  home 
to  him;  since  he  is  able  to  speak  so  as  to  be  understood  and  to 
understand  much  that  is  transpiring  about  him.  This  first  vaca- 
tion is  a  step  out  of  organized  play  into  a  life  of  adive  helpful- 
ness. While  his  hearing  brothers  and  sisters  do  their  mother's 
bidding  his  eyes  watch  her  lips  most  eagerly,  and  his  willing 
feet  obey  her  behests  most  promptly.  Children  who  have  not 
been  separated  from  their  parents  may  sometimes  weary  of  homely 
afts  of  service,  but  our  little  deaf  boy  who  is  fond  of  saying 
while  at  school,  *M  help  my  mother  when  I  am  at  home,"  is 
now  happy  in  demonstrating  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

It  is  said  "Nature  has  been  the  great  teacher  of  the  world, 
and  the  question  has  been  and  still  is  how  to  bring  her  into 
the  schools  of  men."  If  we  assume  that  the  teacher  succeeds  in 
her  efforts  to  reach  the  heart  of  Nature  and  is  guided  by  her  in 
dealing  with  the  little  one,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  child 
under  consideration  is  taught  speech-reading  and  speech  scien- 
tifically. As  the  spelled  language  conveys  from  the  start  a  com- 
plete thought,  so  the  spoken  language  is  from  the  outset  made 
up  of  simple  sentences  which  express  the  child's   wants  or  the 


thought  that  he  desires  to  make  known  at  the  time.  It  is  not 
expetled  that  the  spoken  language  will  keep  pace  with  the  ability 
to  express  thought  by  means  of  finger-spelling.  When  the  pupil 
is  not  busy  with  speech  work  he  is  with  teachers  who  conduft 
their  exercises  through  manual  spelling  or  writing.  Not  less 
than  half  the  time,  however,  is  spent  with  those  whose  constant 
effort  it  is  to  confirm  or  create  confidence  in  his  ability  to  speak 
and  to  understand  speech. 

As  the  mother  accepts  every  endeavor  of  the  young  hearing 
child  to  speak,  so  the  teacher  encourages  every  effort  of  the  little 
deaf  learner,  and  so  far  as  possible  grasps  the  thought  and  responds 
to  it,  no  matter  how  faulty  the  utterance  may  be.  Not  until  the 
child  gains  some  confidence  in  himself  does  the  teacher  correft 
his  speech.  Early  endeavors,  though  they  lack  in  precision  do 
not  lack  in  continuity,  and  the  teacher  perceives  that  it  will  be 
an  easier  task  for  her  to  correal  imperfeft  speech  when  once 
the  child  has  the  desire  and  conscious  ability  to  give  vocal  utter- 
ance to  his  thought  than  it  will  be  to  get  the  ready  flow  of 
speech  if  the  thought  is  first  direfted  toward  isolated  elements. 
She  devises  a  game  by  means  of  which  the  child,  unconsciously 
to  himself,  acquires  the  ability  to  form  all  the  elements  of  speech, 
and  in  due  time  she  reveals  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  game 
and  explains  to  him  the  power  he  already  possesses  of  rendering 
his  speech  clear  and  exaft.  Ere  the  little  one  leaves  the  kinder- 
garten he  learns  a  phonetic  manual  through  which  he  has  a  graphic 
representation  of  every  utterance  he  can  have  occasion  to  make. 
This  reveals  the  significance  of  the  peculiar  form  of  spelling  which 
he  has  heretofore  observed  in  the  intercourse  of  the  older  pupils 
at  the  table,  and  he  is  made  to  realize  that  a  self-correftive  and 
reciprocally  correAive  power  is  literally  placed  in  his  hands. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  child  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  infantile 
period  is  in  command  of  idiomatic  English  through  orthographic 
spelling,  able  to  read  and  enjoy  books,  capable  of  corresponding 
with  absent  friends, —  even  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
day  for  home  writing, —  alert  mentally  and  physically  and  full  of 
interest  in  the  phases  of  nature  and  all  natural  objefts,  wide 
awake  to  the  events  transpiring  about  him,  in  fad,  **  Something 
far  better  than  a  saint — an  eager,  intelligent  child." 

Thus  equipped  the  lad  enters  the  second  stage,  or  the  period 
of  spoken  language,  which  is  the  period  of  evolution.  He  feels 
this  to  be  an  important  epoch  in  his  career.     He   is   no    longer  a 
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child  in  his  own  eyes.  The  teacher  desiring  to  take  advantage 
of  this  attitude  of  the  youth's  mind  toward  himself  and  to  turn 
it  to  the  best  account  assures  him  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  re- 
cite lessons  orally  and  to  carry  on  conversation  with  hearing  peo- 
ple through  speech-reading  and  speech.  Henceforth  she  keeps 
ever  before  his  mind  this  paramount  aim  and  purpose,  that  he  is 
to  become  an  English  speaking  man.  With  this  in  view  all  his 
school  work  is  planned.  Nothing  new  in  speech  forms  needs  to 
be  presented,  as  he  has  acquired  all  the  elements  and  been  drilled 
upon  combinations  while  in  the  kindergarten.  Possessing  ability 
to  speak  and  having  before  him  much  of  the  time  the  visible 
forms  of  vocal  utterance  either  upon  the  lips  or  upon  the  hand,  he 
gradually  inclines  to  speak  more  and  more,  because  this  empha- 
sizes to  others  as  well  as  to  himself  the  faft  that  he  is  no  longer 
a  kindergartner,  but  a  member  of  the  advance  department.  The 
pronunciation  of  unfamiliar  words  is  easily  conveyed  to  him 
through  the  phonetic  manual,  as  this  represents  the  elements  of 
speech  which  he  has  already  mastered.  Moreover,  the  blending 
of  speech  elements  is  suggested  to  the  eye  by  the  transition  from 
one  manual  position  to  another.  Although  text-books  are  now 
placed  in  his  hands,  but  little  time  is  required  to  teach  the  pro- 
nunciation of  new  words  that  may  occur  in  lessons  from  day  to 
day,  as  the  phonetic  positions  upon  the  hand  clearly  present  the 
correft  pronunciation  to  the  eye. 

In  due  time  our  young  student  is  promoted  into  the  gram- 
mar grade,  where  part  of  his  exercises  are  conducted  through 
speech-reading  and  speech,  and  though  a  manual  is  used  in  cer- 
tain classrooms,  the  teacher  invariably  calls  upon  the  members 
of  the  class  in  turn  to  speak  all  that  is  spelled.  In  faft  this  is 
the  case  whenever  there  are  general  exercises  which  render  it 
advisable  that  the  medium  of  intercourse  should  be  rapid  and 
exaft.  The  manual  alphabet  is  used  at  morning  prayers,  in 
chapel,  and  in  prayer  meeting,  and  one  or  more  voices  follow 
all  that  is  spelled.  When  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  a  familiar  psalm 
or  a  fiivorite  hymn  is  spelled  a  full  chorus  of  voices  keeps  pace 
with  the  nimble  play  of  the  fingers  of  the  leader. 

Time  tries  the  troth  in  everything.  What  takes  place  after 
the  pupil  leaves  school,  what  merited  success  and  esteem  he 
may  win  when  drawn  into  competition  with  the  hearing  for  honor, 
position,  or  a  livelihood,  must  ultimately  determine  the  pradical 
worth  of  any  system  of  instruction.     So,  here,  though  our  student 


mayhap  greatly  to  the  regret  of  his  teacher,  is  enticed  or  corn- 
to  leave  school  before  he  has  finished  the  High  Class,  we  must 
follow  him  beyond  the  pale  and  influence  of  the  institution  if 
we  would  judge  of  the  institution's  methods.  We  have  watched 
the  little  congenitally  deaf  child  awaken  and  grow  under  the  ex- 
panding influence  of  the  kindergarten ;  we  have  seen  the  eager  lad 
enter  the  grammar  department;  and  finally  the  time  comes  to 
bid  God  speed  to  an  intelligent  thinking  young  man,  well 
equipped  with  the  ability  to  read  the  lips  and  to  speak.  If  we 
assume  that  even  before  leaving  school  his  efficient  vacation 
work  upon  the  paper  published  in  his  native  place  has  elicited 
an  invitation  to  occupy  the  editor's  chair,  and  if  in  forecasting 
the  future  we  see  him  thrilled  with  pride  to  be  generally  re- 
garded as  a  semi-mute  or  mistaken  for  a  hearing  person,  or  be- 
hold him  as  the  years  go  on  successful  in  business  affairs,  having 
a  high  reputation  among  bankers  and  lawyers,  who  consider 
him  the  ablest  business  man  in  town,  and  futhermore  if  we  find 
him  generously  devoting  his  hard  earned  leisure  moments  to 
literary  work,  and  with  his  deaf  wife  pursuing  a  post  graduate 
course  of  study  in  connexion  with  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circle,  we  shall  be  assuming  and  forecasting  nothing 
more  or  different  from  what  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  out- 
side and  after  life  of  one  who  has  gone  from  a  school  for  the 
deaf,  which  in  a  praAical  way  may  be  regarded  as  illustrating 
the  value  of  Manual  Alphabets   in  an  Oral  School. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  KINDERGARTEN 
METHODS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  DEAF. 


.  The  Kindergarten  holds,  in  education,  the  relation  of  the 
fundamental,  in  a  two-fold  sense.  Not  alone  from  its  position, 
^t  the  beginning  of  the  child's  course  of  training,  must  it  be  thus 
regarded,  but  also,  as  in  thought  and  principle  applied,  it  forms 
the  basis  of  a  new  educational  system,  as  yet  dimly  seen  in 
larger  outline.  , 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  change  that  is  taking  place  in  edu- 
cational thought.  It  comes  to  us  reflefted  in  figures  of  speech, 
which  no  longer  represent  the  child  as  the  vessel  to  be  filled, 
— the  sheet  of  paper, — a  blank  on  which  the  educator  may  write 
Avhat  he  will,  but  now  the  comparison  is  suggested  by  Nature, 
and  we  hear  it  said,  **The  child  is  like  the  plant,  that  grows 
by  an  inherent  law,  assimilating  all  that  is  received  and  trans- 
forming it  into  the  bud  and  flower  and  fruit  of  its  unfolding  life." 

Education  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  inleading  process ;  the 
sole  office  of  teaching  instruftion  ;  while  the  far-off  end  was 
held  to  be  realized  in  the  produftion  of  the  revered  man  of 
learning.  But  the  failure  of  knowledge  to  prove  itself  power, 
has  led  to  broader  views  and  deeper  thought,  in  which,  consid- 
eration has  not  been  restrifted  to  the  realms  of  learning,  but, 
what  is  most  important,  has  been  direfted  to  the  child  himself. 

The  study  of  child-nature  is  the  charafteristic  of  the  education 
of  the  present. 

Never  before  has  the  child  been  regarded  with  the  sacredness 
in  which  he  is  held  to-day.  Indeed  we  are  coming  near  the  con- 
ception of  a  book  of  old,  as  we  behold  in  the  child  the  divine  im- 
age and  recognize  his  destiny  to  be  dominion. 

It  becomes  then  the  office  of  education  to  provide  suitable 
conditions  for  the  unfolding  of  this  nature  and  the  attainment  of 
this  power. 

The  Kindergarten,  in  name,  suggests  a  place  for  natural  de- 
velopment.    It  speaks  of  life  and  growth'     It  would  make  good 
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the  saying.   '*Life  is  school,"  by   proving  its  converse  and   pre- 
senting school  as  life. 

It  therefore  rejeds  the  idea  that  the  child  is  best  prepared 
for  living,  by  relegating  him  to  a  region  of  dead  fafts  and  life- 
less forms  and  symbols. 

The  Kindergarten  receives  the  child  all  aglow  in  newness  of 
life,  full  of  vitality,  overflowing  with  abundant  energies  and  pos- 
sessing an  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge.  And  what  more 
favorable  conditions  could  be  conceived,  than  desire  to  know, 
coupled  with  eager  energies  to  bring  the  satisfaftion.  All  this 
the  Kindergarten  recognizes  and  would  foster  with  tenderest  care. 
It  therefore  assumes  a  passive,  or  following  attitude,  makes  the 
child  its  study,  and  seeks  in  the  laws  of  his  nature  for  its  rules 
and  formulas. 

The  child  finds  interest  in  all  of  life  about  him.  He  cares 
not  for  the  dried  and  skeletonized  specimens  which  we  colleft 
and  offer  to  him.  He  wishes  to  make  his'own  explorations  and 
discoveries.  He  would  see  with  his  own  eyes  and  know  by 
aftual  touch  and  personal  investigation.  Ushered  into  an  unknown 
world  he  is  allured  by  invitations  on  every  hand.  The  senses 
form  the  avenues  by  which  the  outer  world  is  to  reach  the  mind 
within.  The  Kindergarten  then  seeks  to  furnish  guidance  and 
direftion  to  the  child  in  acquiring  knowledge  through  the  natural 
means  of  his  sense  organs. 

He  is  taken  out-of-doors  and  led  to  observe  the  growth  of 
tree  and  flower.  He  studies  the  habits  of  birds  and  insefts,  and 
Nature  gladly  reveals  her  secrets  to  his  opening  mind. 

The  necessity  of  always  presenting  to  the  child  the  real 
objed  before  the  word,  its  symbol,  can  hold  meaning  for  him, 
renders  objeftive  teaching  the  method  of  the  Kindergarten.  The 
aim  is  to  present  the  real  in  every  lesson.  Only  when  this  is 
impraftical  are  artificial  representations  resorted  to,  while  furthest 
removed  and  of  least  value  are  verbal  descriptions. 

An  adapted  illustration  may  serve  to  make  this  clear:  Tell 
a  child  who  has  never  seen  wild  animals  a  story  about  them;  he 
may  listen  to  you  but  with  vague  conceptions;  show  him 
pictures  of  the  animals,  and  he  will  be  able  after  a  manner  to  de- 
scribe them;  but  take  him  to  the  circus  and  he  will  be  trans- 
formed into  a  veritable  menagarie. 

Not  only  does  the  child's  nature  require  that  he  should  be- 
come acquainted   diredly   with   the    objeds   that   surround    him,. 
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but  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  view  them  as  entities,  and  see 
them  in  their  true  relations  and  co-ordinations.  His  mind  can  as 
yet  but  grasp  the  unit.  The  relation  of  parts  to  whole  he 
cannot  perceive  till  at  a  later  stage  when  he  is  prepared  to  make 
his  own  analysis. 

Perhaps  the  Kindergarten  principle  that  no  objeft  or  faft 
should  be  presented  as  though  it  were  isolated,  has  been  most 
often  disregarded. 

Too  many  learners  have  experienced  the  unfortunate  results  of 
a  system  of  instruftion  which  failed  in  large  part  to  recognize 
this  principle  of  co-ordination,  and  were  left  with  their  knowledge 
in  a  chaotic  jumble  impossible  to  be  retained  for  lack  of  the  adhe- 
sive power  of  any  connefting  plan. 

The  child's  knowledge  should  be  presented  to  him  from  the 
first  with  a  view  to  building  up  an  organized  system.  The  Kin- 
dergarten aims  to  lead  the  child  in  a  progressive  course,  in  which 
one  subjedt  grows  from  another  by  natural  sequence.  Every  one 
is  familiar  with  the  child's  play,  yet  comparatively  few  have 
sought  to  know  its  meaning.  Recognized  as  the  natural  mode 
of  the  child's  aftivity,  it  becomes  the  natural  means  of  his  educa- 
tion.    Hence  in  the  Kindergarten  the  child  is  taught  through  play. 

The  child,  in  his  play,  delights  to  mirror  the  life  without 
him.  The  little  boy  keeps  store  like  father,  the  little  girl  is 
mother  with  her  family  cares.  In  this  we  may  observe  the  in- 
stinft  for  representation,  whatever  the  child  sees  he  wishes  to 
reproduce  by  his  own  aftivity. 

In  crude  drawings  he  outlines  the  objeds  about  him  and 
mimic  roads  and   villages  take  form   in  the   sandy  beach. 

Thus  we  may  decipher  Nature's  formula,  **  For  every  im- 
pression made  upon  the  mind  there  should  be  corresponding 
expression,"  and  on  this  fundamental  principle,  the  Kindergarten 
system  of  Gifts  and  Occupations  is  based.  A  lesson  is  given  on 
the  cube  with  attention  directed  to  its  faces,  corners  and  edges. 
Afterward  the  child  is  supplied  with  a  piece  of  shapeless  clay  in 
which  his  ideas  are  to  take  outward  form.  Not  until  he  can 
reproduce  the  cube  in  clay  is  his  knowledge  considered  complete. 

He  is  thus  learning  by  doing,  every  particle  of  knowledge 
is  being  converted   into  power. 

The  Kindergarten  provides  for  the  development  of  the  child 
in  his  three-fold  nature,  the  intelledual,  the  physical  and  the 
moral.      The  games   of   the   Kindergarten   have  underlying  them 
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laws  of  physical  culture.  All  unconsciously  in  play  the  child  is 
receiving  the  benefit  of  gymnastic  exercises,  which  if  prescribed 
as  such  would  lose  their  value  by  becoming  irksome. 

In  the  moral  realm,  the  Kindergarten  stands  pre-eminent.  ,  It 
apprehends   the    futility    of  all    endeavor   to   develop  the    child's 
powers  unless   at    the   same  time   it  direfts   those    powers    into  . 
channels  of  right  living. 

The  moral  training  of  the  Kindergarten  is  free  from  all  pre- 
cepts and  maxims. 

The  child  is  placed  in  a  miniature  world,  in  which  the  moral 
nature  may  grow  and  unfold  in  the  sunlight  of  all  pervasive  love. 
It  is  a  social  world,  including  in  elementary  form  the  social  phases 
of  the  great  world  without.  The  child  here  finds  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  society  and  learns  his  relations  to  others.  He  perceives  the 
value  of  co-operation  when,  by  each  child  contributing  his  house 
of  blocks,  the  city  is  built.  In  work  and  play  he  is  taught  to 
respeft  the  rights  of  others  and  to  yield  personal  preferences  in 
loving  self-forgetfulness. 

Thus  the  Kindergarten  aims  at  complete  development.  It 
would  lead  to  self-reliance,  freedom,  power,  and  would  open 
the  way  to  fulfillment  of  highest  destiny.  And  do  not  these 
words  speak  of  fuller  emancipation  for  the  deaf? 

If  the  founder  of  the  Kindergarten  conceived  that  education 
for  the  hearing  child  should  begin  with  the  first  dawning  of  infant 
consciousness,  while  the  child  is  a  baby  in  his  mother's  arms, 
and  be  continued  in  ever  widening  circles,  in  the  home,  the 
Kindergarten  and  the  school,  till  he  reaches  manhood  and  is  a 
pupil  in  Xhe  great  world,  why  should  the  deaf  child  be  placed  at 
further  disadvantage  with  the  hearing,  by  allowing  his  mind  to ' 
remain  unattended  for  years,  until  the  physical  has  outgrown  the 
mental,  and  harmonious  relation  between  mind  and  body  no 
longer  exists. 

Then  the  teacher  who  comes  to  him  finds  instead  of  that 
''flesh  which  now  helps  soul"  a  sensual  barrier,  which  must  be 
penetrated  to  reach  the  mind  within.  It  seems  incredible  that 
until  within  a  few  years  it  was  thought  inadvisable  to  receive 
deaf  children  into  school  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Happily 
that  day  is  past  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  children  are  now 
regularly  appointed  at  the  age  of  five. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  deaf  child  of 
five  who  has  never  been  to  school  is  in  mental  development  like 
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the  babe  newly  born  whose  mind  still  slumbers  in  darkness. 

Language  is  the  light  that  comes  like  the  word  in  the  be- 
ginning, scattering  the  darkness  and  revealing  a  new  world. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  deaf  begins  at  an  earlier  stage  than 
that  for  the  hearing  and  must  largely  include  the  mother's  part 
of  the  child's  education.  Hence  it  seeks  for  nature's  guidance  by 
watching  the  mother  at  play  with  her  child. 

**  Mamma  loves  baby,"  the  mother  says,  and  the  tiny  arms 
are  outstretched.  **Does  baby  love  mamma  .^'*  ^*  Does  baby  love 
papa.^"  and,  hiding  her  face,  **  Where  is  mamma  .^" 

It  is  thus  in  the  natural  mother  play  that  the  Kindergarten 
finds  its  earliest  methods. 

The  acquisition  of  language,  the  problem  in  teaching  the 
deaf,  must  form  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  Kindergarten.  And  in 
accordance  with  its  principles,  language  and  speech  are  developed 
as  a  natural  growth  proceeding  from  the  inner  necessity  of  the 
child's  nature. 

Awaken  thought  and  interest,   and    the   child   will    welcome 

language  as  a  longed-for  interpreter.     Indeed  we  have  abundant 

proof  that  acquirement  of  language  need  not  be  limited  because 

of  deafness. 

Do    we  not  need  to  raise  our  standards  ever  higher  lest   we 

feel  the  influence  of  the  prevalent  opinion    often    shared    by   the 

child  himself,  that  his  life  must  necessarily  be  circumscribed. 

May  not  some  of  us  who  are  only  entering  the  work  and 
feel  unduly  the  superior  advantage  of  ability  to  hear,  be  relieved 
of  our  conceit  by  the  fancy  of  the  ingenious  writer  of  romance, 
who  represents  the  inhabitants  of  some  distant  sphere  as  pos- 
sessing a  thousand  senses,  and  ever  feeling  a  vague  longing,  cer- 
tain that  somewhere  there  must  exist  more  perfeftly  formed  be- 
ings than  themselves. 

We  possess  but  five  senses,  or  at  most  six,  yet  we  find 
them  sufficient  for  all  present  need.  Indeed  we  are  aware  that 
in  none  of  these  lines  do  we  exhaust  our  possible  resources. 
Shall  it  then  seem  irreparable  loss  if  one  sense  be  lacking  ? 

Rather  let  our  sympathy  transform  itself  into  aftive  energy 
in  bringing  the  remaining  senses  to  that  fuller  service  which  shall 
give  completeness  of  life  through  the  kindly  rule  of  compensa- 
tion. 

Truly  we  are  beginning  to  conceive  the  limitless  possibilities 
in  education;  within  lie  waiting  dormant  powers;  without  is  an 
inviting  world  and  ours  is  the  privilege  to  throw  open  the 
portals  of  life  and  destiny. 
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THE   DISADVANTAGES  OF  PRIVATE 

INSTRUCTION. 


I  was  aware  when  I  chose  this  subjeft  that  there  is  a  popular 
prejudice  in  favor  of  private  instrudion  in  the  home,  and  I  was  for- 
cibly reminded  of  this  fad  by  a  lady  teacher  in  a  large  school  who 
told  me  that  she  thought  that  the  title  of  my  paper  as  it  appeared 
on  the  programme  was  a  mistake  of  the  printers. 

Most  of  us  here  are  teachers  in  large  schools  and  I  presume  we 
have  all  sometimes  felt,  when  we  were  striving  to  retain  the  atten- 
tion and  interest  of  fourteen  aftive  little  people,  that  private  instruc- 
tion was  the  ideal  way  to  educate  a  deaf  child,  and  have  thought, 
*  *  Oh  !  What  could  I  not  do  if  I  had  any  one  of  them  alone  !  If, 
however,  we  give  the  matter  a  few  moments  consideration  I  think 
we  shall  find  enough  disadvantages  in  private  home  instruction  to 
justify  the  opinion  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child's  highest 
welfare,  it  is  not  the  best  possible  method  of  education. 

I  remember  once  seeing  the  statement  by  a  gentleman  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf  that  '*the  best  deaf-mute  school  is  the 
school  of  one  pupil."  Dr.  Fayjn  his  article  presented  as  a  portion 
of  Dr.  Bell's  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  in  England, 
quotes  this  remark  and  adds  that  '*  it  is  not  to  be  received  without 
some  qualification."  The  qualification  that  he  makes  is  to  limit  the 
time  6f  private  instruction  at  home  to  the  years  between  three  and 
ten,  after  which  the  child  should  be  sent  to  school.  I  would  carry 
Dr.  Fay's  modification  still  farther,  in  case  the  right  kind  of  school 
can  be  found,  and  end  the  private  instruction  at  home  and  alone  not 
later  than  seven,  and  better  yet,  at  five  years  of  age. 

In  all  I  say  I  am  speaking  on  the  basis  of  the  best  school  instrucj 
tion  and  the  best  private  instruction  attainable,  and  I  am  comparing 
the  relative  possibilities  and  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  each.  Any 
comparison  which  I  may  have  occasion  to  make  of  the  diflering 
characteristics  of  children  educated  in  schools  and  by  private  in- 
structors are  not  based  wholly  upon  theory  but  upon  personal  ob- 
servation in  my  own  experience  which  has  been  somewhat  intimate 
with  those  of  both  classes. 


The  principal  advantages  which  are  attributed  to  private  instruc- 
tion are  the  large  amount  of  individual  attention  which  it  permits 
and  the  protection  from  evil  associations.  Neither  of  these  belong  ex- 
clusively to  it.  Under  favorable  circumstances  both  can  be  obtained 
in  school  life.  The  situation  of  a  deaf  child  does  demand  more 
individual  attention  than  that  of  one  who  can  hear,  and  the  classes 
must  be  made  small  to  meet  this  need ;  but  it  is  not  to  the  greatest 
advantage  of  the  child  to  monopolize  the  attention  of  the  teacher.  It 
is  not  possible  for  him  to  be  speaking  and  reciting  all  the  time  and 
there  are  many  things  which  can  be  best  learned  in  company,  or  by 
observing  the  teacher  working  with  another,  while  the  mistakes  of 
others  are  also  oftentimes  instruftive.  Moreover  there  is  a  certain 
limit  of  strain  in  attention  beyond  which  a  child  should  never  go 
and  this  limit  lies  within  the  individual  attention  possible  in  small 
classes. 

There  occur  to  me  three  reasons  for  the  existing  opinion  in 
favor  of  private  instruction.  First,  the  unfavorable  circumstances 
under  which  most  existing  schools  labor.  Second,  the  fad  that 
only  the  best  private  pupils  ever  come  to  public  notice.  Third,  and 
most  important,  a  too  narrow  conception  of  the  term  education. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  discussion  we  can  analyze  education 
into  its  constituent  parts  of  development  and  instrudion.  People 
are  too  apt  in  speaking  of  the  relative  advantages  of  methods  to  for- 
get the  former  and  think  only  of  the  latter.  They  say  that  they 
grant  that  the  school  possesses  many  advantages  for  developing 
character  and  social  qualities,  but  for  intelleftual  development  and 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  private  instruction  is  more  effeiftive. 
I  do  not  agree  with  this  at  all.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  so  organize 
and  manage  a  school  that,  in  education  in  its  narrowest  sense  of  im- 
parting information,  it  is  more  eflFeCtive  than  private  instruction. 
There  are  forces  which  make  for  this  branch  of  education  which  can 
only  be  utilized  in  a  school.  The  power  of  self-comparison  with 
others  and  the  knowledge  which  it  brings  the  boy  of  his  relative 
position.  This  results  in  an  endeavor  to  attain  the  level  of  the  best 
with  whom  he  is  associated,  thus  leading  to  a  proper  emulation. 
The  shrewd  old  Jesuit  educators  used  this  force  to  great  advantage. 
They  had  for  their  schools  a  Latin  motto  which,  translated,  reads, 
*'  Emulation,  the  whetstone  of  talent,  the  spur  of  industry."  Com- 
panionship in  study  is  a  strong  force.  Two  people  can  work  to- 
gether better  than  alone.  They  take  greater  interest  in  their  work 
and  interest  is  the  digestive  fluid  of  the  mind  which  assimilates  the 


matter  of  study  and  makes  it  a  portion  of  our  being.  The  child  in 
school  comes  in  contaft  with  more  than  one  teacher's  mind  and  this 
gives  a  completeness  to  the  work  of  instruction  which  it  would 
otherwise  not  have,  for  no  saw  is  truer  than  that  old  one  that  **  two 
heads  are  better  than  one  even  if  one  of  them  be  a  blockhead." 
Each  mind  has  its  particular  point  of  view  from  which  certain 
sides  of  a  question,  certain  lines  of  development  are  invisible. 
The  mind  of  a  child  that  has  had  but  a  single  teacher  is  not 
equally  and  symmetrically  developed.  The  second  teacher  finds 
unexpected  spots  that  are  uncultivated  while  in  other  plates  there 
is  an  equally,  unexpected  development. 

Not  only  does  the  school  have  the  advantage  in  bringing  the 
pupil  in  contact  with  more  than  one  teacher's  mind,  but  also  in  con- 
tact with  the  minds  of  other  pupils  in  the  class.  There  is  a  greater 
stimulus  to  study  in  a  class  of  four  than  in  a  class  of  one.  There  is 
an  action  and  reaCtion  of  one  student  upon  another  producing 
growth  in  both.  One  enthusiastic  pupil  affeCts-all.  Enthusiasm  is 
contagious.  That  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  reaCt  upon  each  other 
and  increase  the  power.  Class  work  cultivates  the  habit  of  volun- 
tary concentration  and  attention  to  a  greater  degree  than  individual 
teaching  and  this  is  the  force  that  clinches  the  faCt  on  the  inside  and 
holds  it  fast.  In  private  instruction  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  teacher 
to  maintain  that  regularity  in  hours  and  times  of  teaching  that  is  so 
essential  for  systematic  study.  There  are  always  in  the  home  life 
very  many  diversions  from  which  the  school  is  exempt,  often  trif- 
ling, yet  serious  in  their  results  for  they  prevent  the  formation  of 
habits  of  continued  application  and  orderly  work.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  create  in  a  home  the  proper  educational  environment.  The 
gentle  restraint  of  a  school,  the  regular  round  of  duties  in  which  all 
share  and  to  which  everything  else  is  subordinated,  has  a  strong 
influence  upon  the  earnestness  of  the  work  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  habit  of  systematic  effort. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  general  impression  that  in  point  of 
faCt  a  comparison  to-day  from  an  intellectual  standpoint  of  the 
products  of  private  instruction  with  those  of  our  schools  would  re- 
sult decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former.  Instances  can  be  cited  which 
would  seem  to  show  this  and  yet  I  do  not  think  that  these  prove 
that  private  iustruCtion  is  better  than  school  instruction,  but  sim- 
ply that  it  is  better  than  some  school  instruction  as  some  schools 
are  constituted  to-day.  All  the  schools  for  the  deaf  that  I  know 
anything   about    are  suffering,  with  a   greater  or    less  acuteness, 


from  the  disease  of  poverty.  As  the  good  old  deacon  said, 
when  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  foreign  missions,  their  *' circum- 
stances are  somewhat  pecuniary." 

The  Principals  cannot  organize  their  schools  on  the  generous 
and  ideal  basis  that  they  would  like  and  are  therefore  handicapped 
in  their  work.  As  year  by  year  they  are  obtaining  greater  rec- 
ognition and  larger  means  they  are  steadily  improving  in  re- 
sults. If  they  were  given  all  the  money  necessary  to  secure  all 
the  advantages  possible  in  school  life  the  results  would  surprise 
many  of  the  advocates  of  private  teaching.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
free  public  institutions,  through  lack  of  sufficient  endowment,  are 
unable  to  offer  all  the  advantages  possible' under  more  favorable 
circumstances  and  that  they  cannot  eliminate  all  the  disadvan- 
tages, and  yet  that  does  not  alter  the  fad  that  if  they  had  the 
necessary  funds  they  could  combine  all  the  advantages  of  pro- 
tection from  evil,  association  with  others,  and  the  requisite  in- 
dividual attention.  .  School-bred  pupils  are  so  much  more  num- 
'  erous  and  so  much  more  in  the  public  eye  than  the  private  pupils 
that  the  successes  from  the  schools  are  overshadowed^  and  hid- 
den by  the  cloud  of  those  not  so  perfect,  whereas  only  the  best 
results  of  private  instruftion  are  ever  brought  to  public  notice. 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  and  most  important  cause  for 
the  favor  with  which  private  instruction  is  regarded ;  a  too  narrow 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  education.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  e  diicere,  meaning  *'to  lead  forth,"  and  I  believe 
that  this  was  the  idea  dominant  in  the  minds  of  the  Latins,  that 
education  is  the  drawing  out  and  developing  of  the  powers  and 
faculties  lying  latent  in  the  human  mind. 

The  Century  Didionary  denies  authority  to  the  use  of  the 
word  in  this  sense  and  yet  here  is  its  definition  of  education. 
''Education  in  its  broad  sense,  with  reference  to  man,  compre- 
hends all  that  disciplines  and  enlightens  the  understanding,  cor- 
rects the  temper,  cultivates  the  taste  and  forms  the  manners  and 
habits."  The  growth  of  a  child's  mind  and  charafter  is  like  the 
growth  of  a  tree.  It  is  from  within  outward  and  it  grows  by 
a  power  inherent  in  itself  and  not  external. 

You  cannot  cut  a  hole  in  a  sapling  and  by  forcing  in  pre- 
pared nourishment  compel  new  branches  to  leap  forth  and  leaves 
to  appear.  On  the  contrary  you  quietly  surround  it  with  the 
materials  which  it  is  able  to  assimilate  and  working  with  which 
that  strangt  power  within  can  produce  the  full  grown  tree  in  all 


its  strength  and  beauty.  So  the  charafter  and  mind  of  a  child 
-slowly  develop  and  expand  by  the  absorption  and  assimilation, 
of  those  materials  which  it  finds  about  it.  But  the  mental  de- 
velopment of  the  child  is  only  a  part,  I  had  almost  said  a  very 
subordinate  part,  in  his  education.  In  the  definition  I  have  quoted 
there  is  the  one  word  **  understanding,"  but  there  are  the  four 
words,  **  temper,  taste,  manners,  and  habits."  '*  Education  "  says 
a  great  writer  '*in  the  true  sense  *  *  *  is  the  unfolding  of 
the  whole  human  nature.  It  is  growing  up  in  all  things  to  our 
highest  possibility."  Mental  development  without  self-control, 
self-reliance,  ambition  and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  rights  of 
others  is  worse  than  useless,  it  is  dangerous.  It  is  like  a  rifle 
in  the  hands  of  a  savage.  It  confers  power  without  that  which 
is  needful  to  guide  and  control  it. 

It  is  just  in  this  broad  field  of  charafter  development,  the  ed- 
ucation of  our  human  nature,  that  private  instruflion  fails  and 
school  instrudion  succeeds.  That  which  we  learn  from  books 
forms  but  a  minor  portion  of  our  working  knowledge  and  our 
governing  force.  '  It  is  from  those  about  us  that  we  acquire  that 
by  which  we  are  recognized  in  the  world.  Man  is  a  gregarious 
:animal.  The  great  Locke  in  writing  upon  education  says  that 
the  influence  of  companions  is  the  grand  influence  of  all.  **  Hav- 
ing named  company,"  he  says.  'M  am  almost  ready  to  throw 
away  my  pen  and  trouble  you  no  further  on  this  subjeft."  Man 
in  his  normal  and  healthful  condition  is  a  social  being,  and  shut 
out  from  association  and  companionship  with  those  of  his  own 
age  and  position  in  this  world  and  of  the  same  needs  and  inter- 
ests becomes  morbid,  morose,  disagreeable,  selfish,  in  a  word, 
unnatural.  The  association  with  those  oa  the  same  level  in  life, 
in  age,  attainments  and  social  position,  whose  pleasures  and  sor- 
rows, desires,  ambitions,  rights,  and  modes  of  thought  are  kin- 
dred, is  absolutely  essential  to  the  complete,  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  any  child.  Says  Froebel,  the  great  educator,  whose 
master  mind  is  beginning  to  be  felt  throughout  the  world,  '*The 
social  impulse,  the  love  of  others  beyond  the  narrow  range  of 
self  and  of  one's  own  home  cannot  be  properly  excited  and  de- 
veloped, except  where  members,  and  these  from  different  homes 
.ure  gathered  together."  In  his  scheme  for  ideal  education  he 
'*  places  the  child  with  other  children  amid  favorable  surround- 
ings and  gives  it  the  companionship  of  persons  whose  knowledge 
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and  training  fit  them  to  guide,  guard  and  help  it  in  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  necessity  for  association  is  doubly  great  for  a  deaf  child, 
the  whole  tendency  of  whose  infirmity  is  toward  seclusion,  isola- 
tion and  retirement.  School  life,  or  something  comparable  to  it, 
is  the  only  weapon  with  which  to  conquer  these  evils.  The 
child  who  is  kept  at  home  and  given  private  instructors  grows 
up  to  be  timid,  self-distrustful,  unfitted  to  cope  with  the  dif- 
ficulties and  oppositions  of  the  world.  He  falls  an  easy  prey 
to  temptation  and  is  quickly  discouraged  by  obstacles.  Being 
associated  so  much  with  adults  he  becomes  prematurely  old  in 
manner,  language  and  ideas.  Very  often  he  is  selfish,  narrow 
and  overbearing.  Not  having  those  about  him  of  his  own  age 
and  desiring  the  same  things  he  has  become  accustomed  to  hav- 
ing people  yield  to  his  whims  and  fancies  as  child  playmates 
would  not  yield.  In  the  deaf  child  each  of  these  tendencies  is 
intensified.  He  is  more  or  less  excluded  from  many  of  the  plays 
and  pleasures  of  childhood.  All  those  about  him  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  him.  There  is  but  little  in  the  cbmpany  of  grown 
people  in  which  he  can  fully  and  freely  take  part.  He  feels 
this  and  it  has  its  tremendous  contrafting  eflfeft  upon  his  whole 
nature. 

On  the  other  hand  the  tendencies  of  the  school-bred  child 
are  to  be  simple,  natural  and  child-like.  His  inclination  to  mood- 
iness and  suspiciousness  is  much  less.  He  is  happier.  He  knows 
as  much  of  what  is  going  on  as  those  about  him.  He  does 
not  feel  excluded  and  ignored  to  anything  like  the  extent  of  the 
privately  taught  boy.  He  rapidly  becomes  self-reliant,  independ- 
ent and  respeftful  of  the  rights  of  others.  He  is  less  petulant 
and  more  obedient.  How  many  times  have  we  all  heard  mothers 
and  fathers  say,  **At  school  they  have  no  trouble  with  him^ 
but  at  home  he  is  very  hard  to  manage."  In  short,  the  school- 
bred  child  is  much  better  fitted  to  take  his  place  in  society 
which  is  a  true  organism,  in  which  every  individual  member  is 
at  the  same  time  a  means  and  an  end.  Herbert  Spencer  says, 
'*To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the  funftion  which  educa- 
tion has  to  perform."  Complete  living  includes  all  relations  with 
our  fellow  human  beings.  **No  man  liveth  to  himself  and  no 
man  dieth  to  himself." 

As  isolation  is  so  strong  a  tendency  in  the  deaf  child  he 
should  begin  very  early  to  learn  to  understand  the  speech  of  as 


many  different  persons  as  possible.  Peculiarities  of  speech  are 
as  marked  as  peculiarities  of  handwriting  and  one  who  reads  all 
kinds  of  chirography  with  ease,  even  to  a  doftor's  prescription, 
has  only  acquired  that  ability  by  constant  praftice  on  many  Vary- 
ing specimens.  Therefore  the  child  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  dependent  upon  the  lips  of  any  one  as  interpreter,  either 
teacher  or  parent,  but  should  be  given  as  much  practice  as 
possible  in  reading  the  lips  of  many  different  people.  By  so 
doing  he  is  at  the  same  time  also  fighting  the  next  greatest 
hindrance  to  his  progress,  which  is  the  natural  diffidence  and 
reluftance  of  the  deaf  to  mingle  in  general  society.  In  these 
respefts  the  school-bred  child  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  one 
who  has  always  been  closely  guarded  at  home. 

All  parents  of  deaf  children  desire  to  have  them  aft  and  seem 
as  nearly  like  other  people  as  possible  in  manner,  expression  and 
ideas.  They  wish  them  to  get  as  much  o\it  of  the  world  as  is 
in  their  power.  This  is  only  attained  in  its  highest  degree  by 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  constant  association  with  others 
of  their  own  age  and  station  and  have  always  been  treated  as 
nearly  as  prafticable  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  can  hear. 
The  wisest  parents  do  not  educate  their  hearing  children  at  home, 
nor  should  they  their  deaf  children  if  they  can  find  schools  of  a 
charafter  similar  to  the  ones  the  hearing  children  attend.  This 
is  so  because  the  only  advantages  claimed  for  private  instruftion 
are  not  exclusively  possessed  by  that  method  but  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  advantages  of  school  life,  whereas  those  of  school 
life  are  peculiar  to  it  and  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  private  teaching. 
The  desirable  features  of  exclusive  individual  work  affeft  but  one 
portion  of  the  boy's  development,  while  those  of  a  school  affeft 
all  and  it  is  the  whole  boy  which  we  have  to  deal  with  and  it  is 
by  the  standard  of  the  whole  man  that  results  must  be  measured. 

Theoretically  we  would  all  probably  grant  the  superiority  of  the 
school.  In  principle  it  has  a  most  decided  advantage  over  private 
instruftion.  The  solution  of  the  question  lies  in  providing  the 
right  kind  of  school.  To  quote  once  more  from  Locke,  you 
must  find  a  school  **  Wherein  it  is  possible  for  the  Master  to 
look  after  the  Manners  of  his  Scholars  and  show  as  great  Effefts 
of  his  Care  of  forming  their  Minds  to  Virtue  and  their  Carriage 
a  good  Breeding,  as  of  forming  their  Tongues  to  the  learned 
Languages."  If,  then,  we  look  upon  education  in  its  true  and 
broadest  light  as  preparation  for  life  in  all  its  complexity  of  duties 


toward  man  and  God,  it  is  evident  that  association  and  com- 
panionship must  play  a  very  large  part  in  the  process.  When 
we  realize  that  the  imparting  of  information  and  training  of  the 
intelleft  is  but  an  incidental  feature  in  the  development  of  all 
the  wonderful  faculties  and  powers  which  go  to  make  up  char- 
after,  then  we  shall  understand  that  private  instruftion  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  home  is  not  the  best  way  to  make  of  the 
children  natural,  symmetrical,  manly  and  womanly  men  and 
women. 
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I  remember  upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit  at  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion, in  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  part  of  the  work  I  desired 
to  see,  I  asked  to  be  taken  to  a  class  where  I  could  witness  lan- 
guage teaching.  '*  Well,"  was  the  reply,  '*  you  can  see  that  in  every 
class  in  the  school  and  at  every  hour  of  the  day."  I  think,  if  we 
were  to  compare  notes,  we  should  all  agree  that  language  is  the 
point  toward  which  ail  the  exercises  of  our  classrooms  lead ;  and 
that,  while  our  daily  programmes  are  varied  by  assigning  to  the 
work  of  the  several  hours  such  names  as,  Geography,  History,  Lit- 
erature and  Physics,  we  could,  with  equal  truth,  abbreviate  the 
schedule  by  denoting  the  work  of  the  first  hour  of  each  day  by  the 
word  **  Language,"  and  that  of  each  succeeding  hour  by  ditto 
marks.  To  give  our  pupils  understanding  of  language  and  abil- 
ity to  use  it  is  our  most  important  school  work.  True  it  is,  we 
give  attention  to  articulation,  but  perfeft  articulation  avails  nothing 
except  when  coupled  with  the  power  to  use  language.  We  teach 
writing,  but  writing  is  meaningless  to  him  who  does  not  under- 
stand language,  and  valueless  to  him  who  cannot  use  it.  We  try  to 
keep  always  in  mind  the  higher  aim  of  education,  the  development 
of  the  mind,  and  its  highest  aim,  the  formation  of  charafter,  and 
yet,  we  realize  that  it  is  chiefly  by  language  that  we  are  to  attain 
these  noble  ends. 

The  objeft  of  education  is  to  assist  nature  and  to  enable  the 
mind  to  unfold  more  easily  and  more  quickly  than  it  could  without 
assistance.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued,  the  first  thing  for  the  teacher  to  do  is  to  consult 
nature.  Nature  has  laid  out  the  line  of  march,  the  marshalling  of 
the  forces  is  left  to  the  teacher. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  assign  such  great  importance  to  language 
teaching,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  in  teaching  language 
we  proceed  upon  correA  lines,  and  the  only  way  to  determine  what 
those  correft  lines  are,  is  by  careful  study  of  the  way  language  is 
acquired  naturally  and  under  normal  conditions.     The  faft  that  our 
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pupils  are  not  normal  and  that  we  njust  lead  them  to  acquire  by 
one  sense  what  the  normal  child  acquires,  by  another,  necessitates 
a.  change  of  methods  but  not  of  principles.  The  road  by  which 
the  hearing  child  travels  to  the  understanding  and  use  of  language, 
is  the  road  by  which  we  must  lead  the  deaf  child  to  the  same 
end.  How  he  shall  traverse  that  road  and  how  he  can  be  led 
most  rapidly  are  questions  which  we  must  decide  for  ourselves. 
But  nature  has  marked  out  the  road  which  we  must  take,  and 
deviation  from  that  road,  however  fair  the  prospeft  that  tempts 
out  of  our  path,  can  only  result  in  making  our  journey  longer, 
while  it  is  possible  to  stray  so  far  from  the  way,  that  we  may 
never  reach  the  end  for  which  we  started.  To  do  violence  to 
natural  principles  is  to  work  inevitable  injury. 

But  how  shall  we  discover  the  processes  by  which  the  child  ac- 
quires language  ?  Memory  cannot  recall  our  own  experience.  To 
analyze  present  mental  states,  to  unravel  the  multitudinous  threads 
of  mental  experience  and  trace  them  back  through  the  labyrinth  of 
windings  which  has  been  forming  every  hour  from  babyhood  down 
to  to-day,  is  a  task  too  momentous  to  undertake,  but  it  is  possible,  by 
studying  the  child  and  his  environment,  to  determine  the  course  ot 
his  progress  with  quite  as  much  accuracy  as  though  we  could  recall 
our  own  baby  experiences. 

It  is  possible  to  divide  the  processes  by  which  the  normal  hear- 
ing child  acquires  language  into  three  periods,  each  period  marking 
the  beginning  of  a  new  process.  These  three  periods,  however  they 
may  differ  in  the  time  of  their  beginning  in  different  individuals, 
are,  in  every  case,  distinft  and  separable.  For  reasons  which  you 
will  readily  see,  1  shall  call  these  periods,  first,  the  Associational ; 
second,  the  Receptive;  and  third,  the  Expressive.  The  first  or 
associational  period  begins,  we  may  suppose,  soon  after  birth ;  the 
second  or  receptive  period,  at  an  uncertain  time,  usually  about  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  and  the  third  or  expressive  period,  at  the  time 
the  child  commences  to  speak.  Do  not  understand  me  to  mean 
that  one  period  terminates  when  the  other  begins,  for  the  processes 
which  distinguish  these  three  periods,  when  once  begun,  continue 
throughout  life.  Thus  throughout  the  greater  part  of  child  life  and 
the  entire  adult  life,  these  three  processes  continue  side  by  side. 

r 

During  the  first  or  associational  period,  language  conveys  no 
meaning  to  the  child  whatever.  He  hears  it,  as  a  succession  of 
varying  sounds  and,  at  the  same  time,  perceives  certain  states  or 
changes  of  environment.     Notice,  please,  that  he  distinguishes  no 
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words  as  such,  but  simply  feels  the  sensation  of  a  sequence  of 
sounds  of  a  greater  or  less  length.  We  may  justly  assume  that  he 
perceives  the  sentences  or  colledions  of  sentences  spoken  together, 
as  units.  He  hears  the  expressions,  ** Johnny,  shut  the  door,*' 
** Johnny,  bring  me  the  newspaper,"  expressions  to  him  entirely 
meaningless,  and,  in  connection  with  those  sounds,  he  sees  Johnny 
shut  the  door  and  bring  the  newspaper,  though  he  may  not  be  con- 
scious of  the  meaning  of  the  movements  which  he  sees.  Gradually, 
however,  after  hearing  innumerable  repetitions  of  the  same  clause  or 
similar  clauses,  he  begins  to  associate  certain  series  of  sound  sensa- 
tions with  certain  states  or  movements  in  his  environment.  Now, 
when  he  hears  a  given  sequence  of  sounds,  it  suggests  to  him  the 
corresponding  state  or  change  in  his  surroundings  or  in  himself,  he 
looks  for  that  suggested  state  or  movement  and  is  doubtless  pleased 
to  find  his  expeftation  realized.  When  this  point  has  been  reached, 
the  child  has  already  begun  to  understand  the  meaning  of  lan- 
guage, and  has  entered  upon  the  second  or  receptive  period. 
During  this  period,  and,  in  faft,  from  this  time  forward,  language 
has  for  him  a  meaning.  He  receives  ideas  from  what  he  hears.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  he  does  not  understand  all  he  hears;  in  fad, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  receptive  period,  he  understands  but  very 
little;  but  his  powers  of  association  are  intensely  aftive,  and  very 
rapidly  the  field  of  his  understanding  of  language  widens.  Let  me 
emphasize  the  faft  that  up  to  this  time,  he  is  aware  of  no  such 
thing  as  a  word.  A  single,  isolated  word  he  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
heard,  and  such  would  convey  to  him  no  idea  whatever.  What  he 
does  understand,  is  the  meaning,  not  of  words,  but  of  phrases  or 
sentences  as  wholes. 

And  now  begins  a  process  as  significant  as  it  is  beautiful.  So 
far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  first  process  of  deduftive  reasoning  which 
the  mind  performs.  Heretofore,  he  has  simply  heard  sentences  and 
received  the  suggestions  associated  with  them;  but  now  he  begins 
to  discriminate,  to  compare  the  phrases  he  has  heard,  one  with  an- 
other, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  compare  the  fafts  in  his  environ- 
ment which  are  the  correlatives  of  those  phrases ;  and  as  a  result  of 
these  comparisons,  he  finds  that  a  certain  set  of  phrases  have  one 
sound  in  common,  and  the  corresponding  suggested  circumstances 
have  one  objedl  or  aftion  in  common.  To  make  my  meaning  clear, 
I  will  cite  an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  Throughout  the  child's  pre- 
vious life  he  has  been  hearing  such  sentences  as  these:  **  Does  baby 
see  mamma  ?*  **  Does  baby  want  to  come  to  mamma  ?'*  **  Mamma 
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has  gone  away,"  **  Mamma  is  coming,"  and  a  thousand  others  of 
the  same  kind.  At  first  he  perceived  these  as  wholes  and  by  asso- 
ciation learned  their  meanings;  and  now  he  begins  to  compare  them 
one  with  another;  and  what  does  he  discover?  He  discovers 
that  these  sentences  have  one  sound  in  common,  one  common 
faftor,  namely,  the  sound  **  mamma."  He  then  compares  the 
ideas  which  he  has  learned  to  associate  with  those  sounds;  and 
what  does  he  discover?  He  discovers  that  those  ideas  have 
also  a  common  faftor  and  that  faftor  is  his  mother.  The  last 
step  is  to  couple  the  common  faftor  of  the  sentences,  the  sound 
"mamma,"  with  the  common  faftor  of  the  correlative  ideas,  the 
person,  his  mother,  and  he  has  his  first  knowledge  of  a  word. 

This  process  of  picking  out  one  sound  or  word  which  is  a 
common  faftor  of  several  sentences,  is  not  unlike  that  by  which  we 
find  a  common  faftor  of  several  numbers,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  reasoning  as  that  by  which  the  chemist  discovers  that 
carbon  is  an  element  both  of  the  living  tree  and  of  coal  dug  from 
the  earth.     It  is  a  process  of  deduftive  reasoning. 

In  the  same  way,  the  child  proceeds  to  pick  out  other  single 
words  which  are  common  to  many  sentences,  until  he  has  prafti- 
cally  split  up  into  words,  all  the  language  with  which  he  is  familiar. 
And  now,  with  the  beginning  of  the  third  or  expressive  period,  be- 
gins another  most  beautiful  process.  At  first  he  has  looked  upon 
sentences  as  wholes,  much  as  he  might  (ook  upon  a  colledlion  of 
toy  houses,  each  sentence  representing  a  building  by  itself.  True 
to  those  impulses  which  are  at  once  the  instinfts  of  the  child,  the 
scientist  and  the  philosopher,  he  has  proceeded  to  demolish  those 
houses,  to  find  out  what  they  are  made  of;  and  having  broken  them 
up  into  their  constituent  parts,  he  has  at  hand  the  materials  with 
which  to  construft  new  houses  of  his  own,  which  he  will  fashion 
after  the  models  of  the  original  structures.  He  has  first  viewed  the 
sentences  as  wholes;  he  has  then  broken  them  up  into  their  constit- 
uent words,  and  having  done  this,  he  has  at  hand  the  materials 
with  which  he  now  proceeds  to  construct  sentences  of  his  own 
after  the  original  models.  And  so  begins  the  expressive  period, 
which  continues  so  long  as  the  child,  the  youth,  the  man  continues 
to  express  thought  in  words. 

The  lesson  which  nature  teaches  us,  through  this  analysis  of 
child  experience,  is  this:  That  connefted  language  is  the  first  thing 
which  the  child  grasps ;  and  words  are  a  deduction  from  language. 
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The  child  must  understand  language,  in  the  sense  of  connefted  sen- 
tences, and  must  deduce  his  understanding  of  words,  from  the  part 
they  take  in  language  as  a  whole.  Then,  having  deduced  the  sig- 
nificance of  words  from  language,  he  may  make  use  of  words  for 
constructing  language  of  his  own. 

This  praftice  of  deducing  the  meaning  of  words  from  the 
meaning  of  language  is  not  confined  to  childhood.  We  often  do 
the  same  thing  in  reading  and  in  ordinary  conversation.  We  call  it 
judging  the  meaning  of  a  word  from  the  context.  There  is  hardly 
a  mental  process  more  common  or  more  simple.  1  will  give  you  a 
sentence  containing  a  word  you  never  heard  before,  and  to  make 
sure  you  never  heard  it,  I  will  represent  it,  as  we  do  the  unknown 
quantity  in  algebra,  by  the  letter  *'x." 

"John  always  tries  to  do  his  duty;  he  is  an  *  x '  boy." 

From  this  sentence  alone  you  get  immediately  an  approximate 
idea  as  to  what  **  x  "  means.  You  may  not  be  sure  whether  it  has 
the  force  which  we  express  by  the  word  **good,"  or  **  faithful,"  or 
**  obedient,"  but  you  have  a  general  idea  of  its  significance.  If  I 
were  to  use  it  in  several  expressions,  each  time  you  heard  it,  judg- 
ing from  its  connection,  you  would  gradually  restridl  its  rneaning, 
until,  at  last,  it  would  convey  to  you  a  single,  definite,  specific  idea. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  or  an  artificial  process.  It  is  the  process 
which  you  have  used  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  almost  every 
word  you  know.  How  many  words  in  your  speaking  vocabulary 
did  you  learn  out  of  a  dictionary ;  or  how  many  were  ever  defined 
for  you.^  Not  one  per  cent,  1  will  warrant.  Yet  every  word 
which  you  understand  or  use  to-day,  which  was  not  so  acquired, 
you  have  learned  by  deduction  in  the  manner  which  1  have  indi- 
cated. 

There  are  two  ways  of  teaching  language  which  1  have  ob- 
served in  schools,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  seen  much  more  of 
the  wrong  way  than  of  the  right.  One  is  by  leading  the  child  to 
deduce  his  understanding  of  words  from  the  relation  they  hold  to 
language  (the  process  of  which  1  have  just  been  speaking) ;  the  other 
is  by  giving  the  child  a  knowledge  of  single  words  and  trying  to  build 
up  his  understanding  of  connected  language  by  taking  the  sum- 
total  of  the  individual  ideas.  One  is  an  analytical*  process,  pass- 
ing from  the  whole  to  its  parts ;  the  other  is  a  synthetic  process, 
passing  from  the  parts  to  the  whole.  One  is  the  order  of  nature; 
the  other  is  the  reverse.     By  following  the  one,  we  lead  the  child 
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by  the  straight  road  which  nature  has  marked  out;  by  following 
the  other,  we  may  think  we  are  taking  a  short  cut  cross-lots,  but 
we  are  surely  starting  in  a  direction  which  will  never  lead  to  the 
desired  end.  By  the  one  process,  the  understanding  of  language 
grows  naturally  like  a  tree.  To  pursue  the  other  course,  is  like  col- 
lecting sticks,  placing  one  in  the  ground  as  a  trunk,  fastening  others 
to  it  as  branches,  and  fixing  upon  the  branches  dead  leaves  and 
blossoms;  and  the  grasp  of  language  attained  in  the  one  way 
resembles  that  gained  in  the  other,  very  much  as  the  living  tree 
resembles  its  artificial  counterpart. 

1  have  watched  the  workings  of  a  school  where  language  is 
taught  exclusively  by  this  building  up  process,  and  1  have  never 
seen  a  person  so  educated,  who  had  any  adequate  understanding 
of  English.  The  same  thing  is  seen  when  we  try  to  learn  Latin 
by  the  ordinary  college  method.  A  person  learning  French  by  the 
modern  natural  methods  can  get  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  the  ability  to  speak  it  in,  say,  a  year  or  two  years;  but  did  you 
ever  see  any  one  who  attained  a  speaking  knowledge  of  Latin  in 
two,  four,  six  or  twenty  years  ?  I  never  did.  One  can  learn  to 
translate  Latin  by  the  usual  methods,  but  never  to  use  it  spontane- 
ously. And  the  difference  is  not  in  the  language, —  it  is  in  the 
methods  employed  in  teaching  it.  The  college  gives  the  student 
first  a  di(ftionary,  second  a  grammar,  and  third  a  reader.  It 
begins  by  defining  words  and  attempts  to  give  the  student  under- 
standing of  conneded  language  by  asking  him  to  combine  the 
ideas  of  the  individual  words.  We  do  the  same  thing  with  our 
pupils  when  we  give  them  the  meanings  of  words  and  ask  them  to 
derive  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  by  taking  the  sum-total  of  the 
word-ideas,  or  when  we  attempt  to  explain  a  sentence  by  defining 
its  constituent  terms. 

No  idea  could  be  more  erroneous  than  that  of  supposing  that 
by  thus  teaching  words  we  can  teach  language.  You  might  just 
as  well  show  a  savage,  brought  up  in  the  woods,  a  nail,  a  brick, 
a  piece  of  wood  and  some  plaster,  tell  him  to  take  the  sujn- 
total  of  those  ideas  and  expeft  him  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  a 
house,  as  to  tell  a  child  the  meaning  of  the  individual  words  of  a 
sentence  and  expeft  him  to  derive  the  force  of  the  sentence  as  a 
whole.  The  sentence,  like  the  house,  is,  as  it  were,  an  organic 
structure,  and,  as  such,  has  charaderistics  which  are  not  present  in 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  made.  The  sentence  is  a  chemical 
compound  into  which  the  words  enter  as  elemeots,  thereby  losings 
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to  a  certain  extent,  their  individuality,  and  uniting  to  form  a  new 
substance,  different  in  charafter  from  its  constituent  elements.  The 
sentence  as  a  whole  has  a  significance  which  is  not  the  sum-total  of 
the  word-ideas  and  which  cannot  be  found  in  them. 

If  you  need  any  proof  that  you  can  understand  the  words  in 
sentence  and  yet  not  understand  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  let  me 
read  you  the  opening  sentence  of  Tacitus'  *'  Life  of  Agricdla."  This 
is  made  up  of  very  common  words  and  those  of  you  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  Latin  will  readily  understand  them  as  1  read.  And 
yet  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  that,  while  you  may  doubtless  n- 
derstand  this  sentence  by  studying  and  translating  it,  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  one  of  you,  who  is  not  familiar  with  it,  will  readily  grasp 
its  meaning:— 

*'  Clarorum  l^j'rorum  faSla  mores  que  posieris  traderey  anti- 
quiius  usitatum,  ne  nostris  qnidem  temporibus  quamquam  inctiriosa 
suorum  cetas  omisit,  quoiiens  magna  aliqua  ao  nobilis  virtus  vicit 
ac  snpergressa  est  vitium,  parvis  magnisque  civitatibus  commune, 
ignorantiam  re^i  et  invidiam/' 

Now  let  me  read  you  the  same  sentence  in  English  and  it  will 
be  immediately  intelligible: — 

**  The  ancient  custom  of  handing  down  to  posterity  the  deeds 
and  characteristics  of  illustrious  heroes,  has  not  been  omitted  even 
in  our  times,  indifferent  as  this  age  is  to  its  great  ones,  whenever 
great  and  noble  virtue  has  conquered  and  overthrown  the  vices 
common  to  great  and  small  states,  ignorance  of  the  right  and  envy/' 

Now  what  is  the  difference  between  your  understanding  of  this 
Latin  sentence  and  that  of  the  English  ?  To  say  that  you  are  more 
fiimiliar  with  one  language  than  the  other  does  not  explain  it.  Is 
not  this  the  real  explanation  ?  In  the  first  case  you  understood  the 
words  but  not  the  language;  in  the  second  case  you  understood 
both  words  and  language.  The  deaf  child,  taught  language  by  the 
building  up  process,  when  he  confronts  an  English  sentence,  finds 
himself  in  the  same  position  that  you  occupied  respecting  the  Latin 
sentence.  He  may  be  able  to  define  each  word  but  he  does  not 
understand  the  sentence  as  a  whole. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  synthetic  process  of  trying  to  make 
language  intelligible,  that  the  teacher  often  resorts  to  definition. 
Definition,  however  useful  it  may  occasionally  be  at  a  later  period, 
should  have  no  place  whatever  in  language  teaching.  Yet  it  is  as- 
tonishing to  what  extent  it  is  used  in  some  of  our  schools.  Here  is 
ii  question  1  once  heard  asked  by  a  noted  teacher  of  the  deaf     The 
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Geography,  with  charafteristic  modesty  and  simplicity,  had  re- 
marked that  the  buffaloes  on  the  western  plains  had  nearly  all  dis- 
appeared. In  order  to  draw  out  ^he  subtle  meaning  that  lay  hidden 
in  that  obscure  expression,  this  clear  and  incisive  question  was 
asked:  **  What  has  become  of  what  does  become  of  mean  become 
of  means  where  are  they  now  what  has  become  of  the  buffaloes  ?" 

Defining  words,  during  the  period  of  language  acquisition, 
does  no  good  and  much  harm.  In  faft,  I  believe  it  does  more 
harm  than  any  other  praftice  of  our  schools.  The  intention  of  de- 
fining the  words  in  a  sentence  is  to  give  the  child  an  understanding 
of  the  sentence  as  a  whole ;  but  we  have  seen  that  in  this  respeft  it 
is  an  utter  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  this  praftice  does  harm  in 
several  respeAs.  In  the  first  place,  defining  the  force  of  a  word  in 
a  sentence  limits  the  meaning  of  that  word,  in  the  child's  mind,  to 
its  force  in  that  particular  case;  whereas,  almost  every  word  we  use 
is  capable,  in  combination  with  other  words,  of  assuming  many  dif- 
ferent meanings. 

In  the  second  place,  by  explaining  the  words  to  our  pupils,  we 
spare  them  the  effort  of  deducing  their  meaning  from  their  relation 
to  language  as  a  whole,  which  is  the  most  valuable  mental  discipline 
a  child  can  have.  We  thus  do  our  pupils'  thinking  for  them,  and 
render  them  incapable  of  independent  thought.  Did  you  ever 
think  what  an  important  faftor  in  our  mental  life  guessing  is  ?  It  is 
by  guessing  that  we  get  our  first  idea  of  the  meaning  of  almost 
every  word  in  our  vocabulary.  To  the  deaf  this  faculty  of  guess- 
ing is  doubly  important,  for  not  only  should  they  employ  it  in 
dealing  with  every  new  word  or  expression  they  meet,  but  speech- 
reading  is  largely  made  up  of  guessing,  and  other  things  being 
equal,  the  better  the  guesser,  the  better  the  speech-reader.  It  is  very 
important  that  we  give  our  pupils  praftice  in  guessing  and  there  is 
no  practice  so  good  as  that  of  deducing  the  meaning  of  words  after 
the  natural  process  which  1  have  indicated. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  objeftion  to  defining  words  lies  in  the 
faft  that,  by  so  doing,  we  place  an  intermediate  step  between  the 
verbal  symbol  and  the  thing  or  aft  signified;  whereas,  in  order  that 
language  shall  be  understood  and  used  spontaneously  and  not  as 
mere  translation,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  mtnd  pass 
directly  from  the  word  to  the  idea.  To  him  who  rightly  under- 
stands language,  a  word  is  not  the  symbol  for  some  other  word, 
but  the  symbol  for  an  idea.  To  use  a  figure  borrowed  from  myself, 
teaching  language  by  definition  is  like  giving  a  crutch  to  a  child 
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Avith  sound  limbs,  teaching  him  to  use  it  and  persuading  him  that 
it  is  necessary,  until  at  last  he  is  unable  to  walk  without  it. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
-account  of  the  methods  which  I  have  used  or  would  advise  using  in 
teaching  language ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  the  chief  means 
of  language  teaching,  namely,  reading.  Reading  must  be  the 
substitute  to  the  deaf  child  for  the  continuous  flow  of  conversation 
to  which  the  hearing  child  listens  from  morning  to  night;  &nd  if 
the  child  can  only  become  a  habitual  reader,  there  can  be  no  need 
of  a  better  substitute. 

Notice,  now,  the  difference  between  children  taught  language 
by  the  two  general  methods  which  I  have  described,  in  their 
attitude  toward  reading.  Of  course  the  reading  matter  will  be,  as 
it  should  be,  in  advance  of  the  pupil,  and  will  contain  words  which 
he  does  not  understand.  When  a  child  taught  by  the  deduftive  or 
analytical  method  meets  a  sentence  containing  unknown  words,  he 
deals  with  it  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which  he  has  dealt  with 
sentences  all  his  life.  He  grasps  the  meaning  as  a  whole  and  de- 
duces  his  understanding  of  the  unknown  words  from  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  sentence  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  very  process  which  he 
has  been  using  all  his  life.  The  child  taught  language  by  the 
synthetic  or  building  up  process,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  primarily 
with  words  and  tries  to  understand  the  sentence  by  first  under- 
standing the  words.  The  inevitable  result  is  one  which  we  have 
seen,  alas,  too  often;  when  such  a  one  encounters  an  unknown 
word,  it  completely  blocks  his  way  and  brings  him  to  a  dead  stop. 
One  so  taught  cannot  read  and  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
and  with  very  questionable  results,  that  he  ever  learns  to  read. 

If  Prof.  Hill,  of  Harvard,  had  been  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  and  had 
referred  to  our  special  work,  he  could  hardly  have  spoken  more  to 
the  point  than  when,  in  his  **  Elements  of  Rhetoric,"  he  says  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'*The  first  thing,  then,  to  be  done  by  a  man  who  would  learn 
to  speak  or  write  well,  is  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary,  and  the  best 
way  to  do  this  is  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  classics  of  his 
native  tongue,  taking  care  always  to  learn  with  the  new  word  its 
■exact  force  in  the  place  where  it  occurs.  Words  may,  of  course,  be 
gathered  from  the  dictionary;  but  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  study 
them  in  their  context.  For  this  purpose,  books  that  one  really  en- 
joys  are   better  than   those,  in   which,  though   intrinsically  more 
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valuable,    one  takes  a  languid   interest;  for   the    memory    firmly 
retains  that  only  which  has  fastened  the  attention." 

Reading  is  the  great  language  teacher;  and  it  is  much  more; 
for  not  only  does  it  give  understanding  of  language  and  ability  ta 
use  it,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  introduces  the  child  to  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  greatest  minds  and  hearts  of  all  time. 
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The  disquiet  experienced  by  the  little  girl  in  Wonderland, 
when  she  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  entertain  her  awe-in- 
spiring companions  with  a  story  and  was  afraid  ,she  did  not 
know  one,  was  probably  no  greater  than  my  own  when  it 
was  proposed  that  I  should  present  to  the  American  Association 
to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  an  outline  of 
the  work  in  general  history  and  literature  done  in  the  Clarke 
Institution.  In  view  of  a  subjeft  of  such  infinitude  as  that  of 
the  teaching  of  history  and  literature,  the  petty  results  which 
we  have  been  able  to  attain  look  so  insignificant  that  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  to  say  except  to  echo  Canning's 

**  Story  !     God  bless  you!     I  have  none  to  tell,  sir!" 

Where  the  field  is  the  world,  there  is  manifestly  no  possi- 
bility of  recording  a  harvest  in  any  degree  commensurate  unless 
one  can  go  on  in  Scripture  phraseology  and  add  that  the  reap- 
ers are  angels. 

It  is  then  with  a  comforting  assurance  that  nobody  is  likely 
to  set  a  much  lower  value  on  this  work  of  ours  than  we  do 
ourselves,  or  to  realize  more  fully  how  meagre  and  unsatisfying 
it  has  been,  that  we  proceed,  as  has  been  requested,  to  show 
what  we  have  tried  to  do  and  the  little  that  we  think  we  have 
really  accomplished. 

In  this  discussion  nothing  will  be  said  of  United  States  his- 
tory, as  a  class  generally  finishes  its  regular  study  of  that  sub- 
ject before  beginning  the  work  which  we  now  propose  to 
consider. 

In  studying  the  history  of  our  own  country  a  child  has  so 
often  been  brought  in  contaft  with  that  of  England  that  he  will 
naturally  take  that  next.  An  hour  a  day  for  recitation  or  any 
exercise  that  may  be  assigned  in  the  classroom,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  for  study  in  the  evening  are  usually  allotted 


to  this  work.  Each  pupil  has  a  copy  of  Mks  Yonge's  Child's 
History  of  England,  Barnes'  General  History,  and  Champlin's 
Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Persons  and  Places,  all  of  which 
are  at  his  elbow  in  study  hour,  for  he  knows  he  is  as  likely 
to  want  one  as  another.  No  one  of  the  three  is  at  all  satis- 
faftory  alone,  but  together  they  supplement  each  other  fairly 
well.  Besides  these,  Myers'  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  is 
often  consulted,  and  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  larger 
biographical  dictionary  and  to  the  common  encyclopaedias — Apple- 
ton's  and  the  Britannica. 

In  giving  out  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  evening  it  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  assign  a  certain  number 
of  pages  in  any  book.  Instead,  the  directions  often  take  the 
form  of,  **  To-night  learn  all  you  can  about  the  war  with  France 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,"  or,  '*  To-morrow  tell  me 
everything  you  could  find  about  Mary  Queen  of  Scots."  Some- 
times the  class  is  told,    **  To-morrow    we  shall  talk  about  the 

reign    of .     There    is    a    great    deal    more    that  you  must 

know  about  this  reign  than  you  can  learn  in  one  day,  and  we 
shall  have  several  lessons  on  it,  but  to-night  each  one  of  you 
may  choose  some  important  thing,  or  two  or  three  if  you  can,, 
and  tell  all  you  can  about  them  tO-morrow."  Here  Barnes'  His- 
tory with  its  italicized  and  capitalized  headings  provides  useful 
guide  posts.  Results  will  vary  greatly  with  different  pupils,  but 
it  is  a  very  poor  specimen  of  a  scholar  who  will  come  to  rec- 
itation the  next  day  with  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  to  offer^ 
and  his  case  calls  for  special  treatment. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  work  is  not  final. 
We  do  not  leave  it  to  our  pupils  to  decide  what  they  shall 
learn  and  what  omit,  but  before  the  study  of  any  period  is  con- 
sidered finished  the  teacher  gives  them  a  written  outline  which 
she  prepares  herself  for  them  to  follow.  To  show  just  what 
this  is,  let  me  give  a  page — written  before  this  paper  was 
dreamed  of— which  will  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  The 
class  for  which  it  was  prepared  consisted  of  seven  members, 
the  youngest  thirteen  years  old  and  the  oldest  sixteen.  One 
became  deaf  at  five  years  of  age,  one  at  one  year,  and  five 
were  born  deaf.  At  this  point  they  had  just  finished  the  Tudor 
reigns.  As  will  be  seen,  this  outline  simply  indicated  subjeds 
for  study  without  furnishing  any  text.  Printed  books  gave  the 
latter. 


The  Stuart  Sovereigns — 1603-1714. 

*'This  period  began  with  the  idea  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  ended  with  the  idea  of  the  divine  right  of  the  people. 

**What  was  the  charafteristic  feature  of  the  first  four  of 
the  Stuart  reigns?    [See  Barnes,   page  494.] 

'*James  I. — 1603-1625. 

**  I.  Give  the  pedigree  of  James  the  First  as  far  back  as 
Henry  the  Seventh. 

**2.  What  was  he  called  in  Scotland.^ 

**  3.  What  nickname  is  frequently  given  him  .^ 

V4.  What  did  Sully,  the   French  statesman,  call  him.^ 

**  5.  Describe  him,   physically  and   mentally. 

*'6.  What  was  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings? 

**7.  What  was  the  position  of  James  the  First  in  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  matters  ? 

•'8.  What  can  you  say  of  the  great  literary  work  of  this 
reign  ? 

**9.  What  did  James  write  himself? 

**  ID.  The  Gunpowder  Plot. 

**  11.  The  impeachment  of  Lord  Bacon. 

'*  \2.  The  execution   of  Raleigh. 

'*  13.  Foreign  colonies  established  in  this  reign. 

**  14.  The  relations  between  Parliament  and  the  King. 

**  15.  What  did  the  historian.  Motley,  say  of  James  the  First? 
[This  refers  to  a  quotation  which  had  been  given  them  from  the 
Life  of  Barneveldt.  *'  He  was  slowly  digging  the  grave  of  the 
monarchy,  and  building  the  scaffold  of  his  son."] 

**  16.  Who  were  *Steenie'  and  *  Baby  Charles'? 

•*  17.  Tell  about  their  journey  together. 

**  18.  What  became  of  Buckingham  eventually?" 

This  is  all  that  was  done  with  the  reign  of  James.  It  might 
seem  fitting  to  close  the  account  of  the  reign  with  the  death  of 
the  ]cing,  but  as  men  are  apt  to  die,  and  as  there  was  nothing  of 
special  moment  about  the  death  of  this  one,  no  particular  atten- 
tion was  called  to  it,  but  the  class  went  on  to  see  how  Charles 
continued  the  work  of  his  father  until  **the  grave  of  the  monarchy" 
was  finished,  and  he  bowed  his  stately  head  on  the  completed 
scaffold. 

In  writing  these  outlines  very  little  thought  is  given  to  simplify- 
ing the  language,  but  the  ideas  are  allowed  to  express  themselves 
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in  words  of  their  own  choosing.  Not  that  these  pupils  were  able 
to  understand  without  explanation  such  expressions  as  some  of 
these  just  quoted,  but  that  we  believe  the  best  way  to  secure  a 
free  and  natural  use  of  language  on  their  part  is  to  .use  it  freely 
and  naturally  ourselves  in  all  our  communication  with  them.  It 
is  very  certain  that  every  pupil  studying  that  lesson  understood 
the  language  before  the  subjeft  was  dropped  and  another  intro- 
duced. While  we  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  teaching  history 
because  we  are  convinced  that  no  branch  of  study  in  any  school 
course  can  have  a  greater  educational  value  in  itself,  we  count  it 
an  especial  good  fortune  that  it  is  such  an  incomparable  medium 
for  the  teaching  of  language.  Even  if  the  doings  of  Martin  Luther 
and  of  Oliver  Cromwell  had  had  no  more  influence  upon  the  life 
of  the  world  to-day  than  had  those  of  **the  brother  of  the  cabinet- 
maker" or  **the  uncle  of  the  wife  of  the  baker"  whose  acquaint- 
ance some  of  us  made  long  ago  in  the  fascinating  pages  of  Fas- 
quelle's  French  Grammar,  still  our  children  might  well  aflford  to 
pore  over  the  details  of  their  meaningless  lives,  even  as  we  did 
over  those  of  Fasquelle's  h.roes,  and  with  the  same  objeft  that 
we  had  —  to  get  into  the  language.  Fortunately,  however,  we 
are  not  forced  to  deal  out  any  such  stuflF  to  our  older  classes,  but 
as  a  basis  of  their  linguistic  work  we  can  give  them  much  of  the 
very  best  thought  of  which  we  are  masters  ourselves. 

In  its  first  stages  this  work  in  the  classroom  is  all  oral.  I 
do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  hard  and  fast  rule  about  it  which 
prevents  the  teacher  from  writing  on  the  blackboard  an  unfa- 
miliar name,  or  any  other  word  which  any  member  of  the  class 
has  much  trouble  in  getting  from  the  lips — time  is  too  precious 
to  be  wasted — but  I  do  mean  that  the  recitations  by  the  pupils 
and  the  talk  of  the  teacher,  which  is  in  the  words  of  Moore  an 
** everlasting  flood,"  are  both  almost  wholly  by  word  of  mouth. 

After  topics  of  importance  have  been  pretty  well  developed 
in  this  conversational  way,  as  many  sketches  are  written  out 
by  the  pupils  as  there  is  time  for.  It  is  just  here  that^  one 
looks  back  wistfully  to  the  good  old  times  when  a  man's  biog- 
raphy ended  thus: — 

**And  all  the  days  of  Methuselah  were  nine  hundred  sixty 
and  nine  years;  and  he  died." 

The  lesson  given  shows  the  general  way  in  which  the 
whole  history  of  England  is  treated.  While  the  stories  of  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth    of  Gold,  and    of  the    magnificent   revels    at 


Kenilworth  with  which  my  Lord  of  Leicester  entertained  his 
queen,  are  of  much  interest  to  these  young  students — as  we  are 
not  ashamed  to  admit  that  they  are  to  some  children  of  a  larger 
growth — \ye  endeavor  to  instil  the  idea  that  it  is  not  by, pomps 
and  pageants  that  England  has  gained  the  position  she  holds 
among  the  nations.  With  immature  minds  like  these,  work 
must  be  elementary  in  charafter,  but  an  attempt  is  made,  and 
it  seems  to  us  with  some  success,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
slow  growth  and  development  of  the  political  and  religious 
principles  which  underlie  English  civilization  and  in  the  litera- 
ture which  is  its  bright,  consummate  flower.  That  they  give 
such  subjefts  some  thought  was  proved  only  the  other  day 
when  the  teacher  happened  to  quote  the  assertion  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  **By  nothing  else  is  England  so  glorious  as  by  her 
poetry,"  which  was  immediately  challenged  by  a  young  philoso- 
pher of  thirteen  summers  who  stated  it  as  his  unalterable  con- 
viftion  that  England's  glory  rests  quite  as  much  upon  her  wise 
legislation  as  upon  her  poetry.  Who  shall  decide  when  doftors 
disagree  ? 

In  connexion  with  their  English  history,  we  try  at  every 
turn  to  bring  these  boys  and  girls  into  vital  contaft  with  En- 
glish literature.  They  begin  Shakespeare  with  King  Lear  almost 
as  soon  as  they  begin  the  history  itself.  The  story  is  told  them, 
and  they  read  Lamb's  version  and  bits  from  the  play.  Cymbe- 
line  follows  in  its  proper  place,  and  they  learn  more  of  the 
mythical  Macbeth  than  of  the  aftual  Edward  the  Confessor.  So 
they  go  on,  of  course  getting  only  a  little  here  and  there,  but 
enough  to  give  them  a  very  strong  impression  that  Shakespeare 
is  the  king  of  story-tellers,  and  that  he  has  certainly  written  a 
few  lines  of  exceeding  beauty.  Next  to  Shakespeare's  creations  in 
their  estimation  stands  Tennyson's  epic  of  ideal  chivalry,  the 
matchless  Idyls  of  the  King.  Outside  an  asylum  for  idiots  no 
child  of  fourteen  can  be  found  who,  if  his  school  training  began 
at  a  proper  age,  will  be  indifferent  to  the  stories  of  the  Round 
Table  and  the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail.  As  with  Shakespeare's 
plays,  the  Arthurian  legends  are  first  told  by  the  teacher — and  no 
speaker  ever  had  a  more  attentive  audience — but  in  giving  these 
poems  in  one's  own  wretched  prose  there  is  such  an  unavoidable 
sense  of  guilt  in  thus  putting  asunder  what  the  great  god  Apollo 
hath  joined  together  in  divinely  inspired  verse  that  conscience 
forces  one,  before  leaving  the  subjeft,  to  give  more  or  less  in  its 
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original  form.  These  quotations  are  copied  in  books  which  are 
kept  for  the  preservation  of  such  extrafts. 

As  a  regular  study  our  pupils  have  a  series  of  lessons  upon 
great  authors  and  their  works.  We  know  no  printed  text-book 
which  is  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  broad  and  sufficiently  nar- 
row to  meet  our  needs,  and  so  we  prepare  one  ourselves.  Its 
range  at  least  is  comprehensive  enough,  covering  the  ages  and 
nations  between  Homer  and  Holmes.  The  authors  to  be  con- 
sidered are  selefted  according  to  the  best  judgment,  and  the 
sketches  are  written  according  to  the  best  ability  of  the  teacher 
who  does  this  work.  The  youthful  critics  to  whom  these  pro- 
duftions  are  submitted  are  kind  enough  to  pronounce  them  in- 
teresting, and  we  believe  they  are  of  some  benefit  in  supplying 
a  necessary  frame- work.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  scraps 
and  snatches  of  genuine  literature,  introduced  here,  there  and  any- 
where in  their  daily  exerciises,  are  of  infinitely  more  value  to  the 
children  than  are  these  formal  lessons. 

After  our  pupils  have  gained  a  comprehension  of  any  poem 
which  may  well  be  a  source  pf  lifelong  pleasure,  we  encourage 
them  to  commit  it  to  memory.  In  this  matter  we  feel  we  can- 
not do  better  than  to  take  a  hint  from  the  ancient  Greeks, 
whose  educational  methods,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  results,  have 
hardly  been  surpassed.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  little 
Athenians  ever  engaged  in  an  exercise  dear  to  our  hearts  and 
wrote  out  Homer,  as  we  say,  **in  their  own  language,"  but  we 
do  know  that  they  learned  him  in  hiSy  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered, was  perhaps  even  a  better  thing  for  them  to  be  doing. 

A  list  of  books  either  of  English  history  or  historical  fic- 
tion read  by  last  year's  class  may  be  of  interest.  This  read- 
ing was  advised  by  the  teacher  but  was  not  compulsory.  Some 
members  of  the  class  read  everv  one  of  the  volumes  here  men- 
tioned,  and  the  others  read  most  of  them. 

Dickens's  ''Child's  History  of  England." 

**  Little  Arthur's  History  of  England,"  by  Lady  Callcott. 

''Leading  FaAs  in  English  History,"  by  D.  H.  Montgomery. 

"English  History  in  Short  Stories,"  Anonymous. 

"Young  Folks'  History  of  London,"  by  William  H.  Rideing. 

"Stories  from  English  History,"  by  Louise  Creighton. 

"Historical  Tales,"  by  Charles  Morris. 

"Stories  in  English  History,"  Anonymous. 


'  Tales  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights  of  the  Round  Ta- 
ble," by  Margaret  Vere  Farrington. 

*'The  Boys'  King  Arthur,"  by  Sidney  Lanier. 

"The  Normans,"  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 

"Days  of  Chivalry,"  by  W.  D.  Adams. 

"Heroes  of  Chivalry,"  Anonymous. 

"Life  and  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,"  by  John   B.  March. 

"The  Story  of  Liberty,"  by  C.  C.  Coffm. 

"Magna  Charta  Stories,"  edited  by  Arthur  Oilman. 

"Heroes  of  the  Crusades,"  by  Barbara   Hutton. 

"Our  Little  Lady,"  by  Emily  Sarah  Holt.  [This  is  a  pretty 
little  story  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  III.] 

"In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,"  by  Evelyn  Everett  Green. 

"With  the  King  at  Oxford,"  by  Alfred  J.  Church. 

"Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare." 

"Children's  Stories  in  English  Literature,"  by  H.  C.  Wright. 

"The  Children's  Champion,"  by  Lucy  Taylor. 

The  last  named  book  is  a  biography  of  that  eminent  philan- 
thropist, the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury.  No  volume  in  our  library  has 
a  greater  popularity  among  our  older  classes. 

It  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  to  Menes,  King  of  Egypt  in  the  year  twenty-seven  hundred 
before  Christ,  even  supposing  that  his  majesty  lived  at  that  time, 
and  this  supposition  including  the  antecedent  hypothesis  that  he 
ever  lived  at  all.  In  taking  a  leap  across  a  chasm  like  this,  one 
would  be  glad  to  find  a  little  firmer  footing  on  the  other  side, 
but  as  this  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  it  seems  hardly  worth 
while  for  a  party  of  tourists  like  those  we  are  conducing  to  flounder 
about  very  much  in  the  slough.  We  do  a  little  with  Egyptian 
history,  but  not  to  learn  much  of  individuals  cr  separate  events. 
No  note  is  made  of  the  thirty-odd  dynasties  which  the  historians 
so  laboriously  chronicle.  Not  one  name  is  fixed  in  the  mind 
except  that  of  Rameses  the  Great  before  the  conquest  of  Cam- 
byses.  The  only  objeft  here  is  to  get  a  little  general  idea  of  the 
mysterious  nation  which,  to  quote  the  words  of  another,  "  lighted 
the  torch  of  civilization  in  ages  inconceivably  remote  and  passed  it 
on  to  the  other  peoples  of  the  West."  The  pupils  add  some- 
thing to  the  knowledge  previously  gained  in  geography  of  the 
pyramids,  sphinxes,  colossi  and  ruined  temples  of  Egypt;  they 
learn  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  and  how  it  furnished  a  key  to  the 
hieroglyphics;  they  gather  a  little  of  what  is  known  of  arts  and 
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sciences  among  the  Egyptians,  of  their  preparation  of  papyrus, 
their  manufafture  of  glass,  of  fine  liner\  and  so  forth,  and  of  their 
acquaintance  with  mathematics  and  astronomy;  finally  they 
study  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  as  manifested  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  supreme  triad,  Isis,  Osiris  and  Horus,  in  animal  wor- 
ship, in  the  doftrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  in  embalm- 
ing and  burial  rites,  and  in  the  belief  in  a  final  judgment.  After 
this  general  work  they  learn  of  the  conquest  by  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  establishment  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  Alexandria  is  presented  as  the  seat  of  Hellenic  culture  and 
the  brilliant  centre  of  the  world's  commerce  and  civilization. 
Nothing  else  is  given  of  ancient  Egyptian  history  except  the 
tragic  closing  chapter. 

Turning  from  the  Nile  valley  to  that  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, an  attempt  is  made  in  the  same  way  to  give  a  little 
idea  of  the  men  and  events  that  have  made  southwestern  Asia 
memorable  so  that  in  their  future  reading  the  names  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  Assyria,  Sennacherib,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Cambyses, 
and  so  on,  may  not  be  merely  as  sounding  brass  and  as  tink- 
ling cymbals. 

We  then  go  further  toward  the  East  to  study  oriental  relig- 
ions a  little,  mainly  to  bring  into  prominence  the  fad  that  wis- 
dom was  not  born  with  the  nineteenth  century,  nor  even  with 
the  Christian  era,  and  that  we,  adherents  of  Christianity,  hold  no 
monopoly  of  the  virtues.  A  sketch  of  the  historic  Buddha,  con- 
densed from  the  delightful  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
is  given  as  a  lesson,  after  which  most  of  the  class  are  eager  to 
read  the  article  itself,  and  do  so  with  great  interest  and  pleasure. 
Accustomed  as  they  are  from  their  heights  of  religious  compla- 
cency to  comprehend  all  forms  of  **  heathenism "  under  the 
withering  criticism,  *'very  foolish,'*  it  is  no  little  surprise  to  them 
to  find  among  these  ** heathen"  precepts  of  the  purest  morality 
and  the  loftiest  ideals  of  human  life.  A  glimpse  of  Brahmanism 
and  the  Vedas  increases  this  surprise,  and  by  the  time  they 
reach  Confucius  they  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  ancient  civ- 
ilizations and  strange  faiths  produced  types  of  charafter  and  prin- 
ciples of  living  which  they  had  supposed  were  our  own  peculiar 
property. 

After  they  have  thus  come  to  the  conclusion  that  spiritually 
we  stand  on  no  very  exalted  pedestal,  overlooking  the  race,  they 
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turn  to  Greece  to  see  how  far  we  may  claim  to  be  the  intel- 
leftual  giants  of  the  world.  With  such  an  embarrassment  of 
riches  as  Greek  history  oflFers  on  every  side,  what  is  one  to 
choose  ?  The  question  is  perplexing  enough,  but  there  is  some 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  after  all  it  does  not  matter  much 
what  •  particulars  are  given  and  what  omitted,  if  at  the  end  a 
pupil  only  realizes  that  he  has  been  studying  the  first  chapter  in 
the  political  and  intelleftual  life  of  Europe,  and  has  then  a  con- 
ception of  ancient  Greece  as  the  fountain  and  source  from  which 
has  flowed  all  that  the  world  has  of  best  in  civics,  in  philosophy, 
in  art,  and  in  poetry.  A  few  months  of  faithful  work  under  any 
intelligent  guidance  will  not  fail  to  develop  such  a  conception 
whether  the   teacher  presents  one  set  of  illustrations  or  another. 

As  a  preliminary,  our  pupils  take  a  geographical  survey  of 
the  scene  of  aflion,  not,  however,  with  any  great  minuteness  of 
detail,  for  we  believe  it  better  to  add  places  to  the  mental  map 
as  they  come  up  in  the  narrative  rather  than  to  learn  their  loca- 
tion when  nothing  else  is  known  of  them.  Then  follow  a  few 
lessons  in  mythical  and  legendary  history.  The  Greek  gods 
have  at  least  one  attribute  usually  ascribed  to  diety,  that  of  om- 
nipresence. Besides  pervading  literature,  they  have  found  such 
an  incarnation  in  painting  and  sculpture,  the  fancies  of  the 
Greeks  have  so  become  the  fafts  of  the  world,  that  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  about  the  usefulness  of  a  certain  amount  of 
study  of  Grecian  mythology.  These  pupils  learn  to  recognize 
the  Olympian  dieties  both  by  their  Greek  and  their  Latin  names, 
as  indeed  they  do  many  of  the  others.  They  soon  see  the  con- 
venience of  this,  as  ihey  notice  that  they  are  about  as  apt  to 
meet  them  under  one  name  as  the  other.  In  this  connexion 
the  oracles  at  Delphi  and  Dodona  and  the  Greek  games  and  fes- 
tivals are  also  considered.  **The  tale  of  Troy  divine"  and  its 
companion  piece,  the  story  of  the  Ithacan  hero,  are  given  at 
some  length,  and  here  as  elsewhere  bits  of  poetry  are  learned 
word  for  word.  Lines  from  Pope's  Homer,  Tennyson's  CEnone 
and  Ulysses,  and  Wordsworth's  Laodamia  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
among  them. 

Emerging  from  the  twilight  of  myth  and  legend,  something 
is  learned  of  early  Athenian  and  Spartan  institutions  and  then  the 
class  begins  the  story  to  which  no  boy  or  girl  ever  listened  un- 
moved—  that  of  the  mortal  conflift  between  the  ancient  despotism 
of  the  East  and  the  dawning  liberty  of  the  West    No  xw^W^x  \\onn 
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long  it  takes,  they  linger  here  until  the  names  Miltiades,  Themis- 
tocles,  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  and  so  on,  are  as  familiar 
to  them  as  are  Washington,  Lafayette,  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill 
and  Yorktown.  Many  of  the  old  heroic  tales  are  introduced,  and 
interest  never  flags  in  this  record  of  valor.  The  poetry  which 
they  associate  with  these  events  is  from  Byron. 

In  the  brilliant  period  following  the  Persian  Wars,  we  try 
to  show  the  many-sidedness  of  Greek  genius.  Piftures  of  the 
Acropolis  covered  with  temples  and  statues,  and  of  the  Diony- 
siac  theatre  on  its  sloping  side,  are  examined  carefully.  They 
learn  of  the  importance  of  theatrical  representations  as  an  educa- 
tional element  in  the  life  of  the  Athenians,  of  the  great  dramatists 
of  the  time,  and  of  the  difference  between  a  Greek  theatre  and 
our  own.  This  leads  to  more  or  less  about  the  every-day  life  of 
the  people,  their  dress,  houses,  customs  and  manners.  It  often 
requires  a  great  readjustment  of  old  notions  and  the  reception  of  a 
good  many  new  ones  before  these  young  people  can  understand 
that  social  conditions  the  opposite  of  our  own,  and  manners  quite 
unlike  those  which  they  have  been  taught  to  consider  the  correA 
thing,  were  really  compatible  with  the  most  elegant  culture  and 
the  highest  breeding.  The  girls  are  indignant  when  they  find 
that  schools  were  for  the  boys  only,  but  the  boys  smile  serenely. 
Everybody  is  shocked  to  hear  that  people  ate  with  their  fingers, 
and  can  hardly  credit  the  statement  that  so  great  and  so  late  a 
personage  as  Queen  Elizabeth  was  guilty  of  the  same  impropriety. 
Once  when  they  were  told  that  at  an  Athenian  banquet  the  guests 
wiped  their  fingers  on  pieces  of  bread  and  then  threw  the  frag- 
ments under  the  table,  one  little  fellow,  with  a  most  disgusted 
expression,  looked  up  to  his  teacher  as  if  he  could  never  again 
put  faith  in  any  utterance  from  her  lips,  and  exclaimed,  **You 
said  they  were  highly  civilized  people  ! "  The  master-pieces  of 
yEschylus  and  Sophocles  and  all  the  works  of  art  on  the  Acropolis 
were  in  his  mind  as  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  those 
unseemly  crumbs  on  the  floor. 

We  talk  a  good  deal  about  the  literature  of  the  Age  of  Pericles, 
and  the  names  of  the  great  authors  are  learned  and  classified  as 
historians,  philosophers,  dramatists  and  so  forth.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  is  the  theme  of  surpassing 
interest.  It  is  a  bit  of  good  luck  to  those  of  us  who  teach  Greek 
history  that  Professor  Jowett's  Plato,  which  scholars  tell  us  is  the 
most  masterly  translation  m  the  English  language,   should  be  in 
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such  simple  diftion  that  much  of  the  descriptive  part  can  be  under- 
stood by  a  child.  Hear  the  dialogue  in  which  Crito  informs 
Socrates  that  the  day  of  his  death  is  at  hand: — 

Scene: — The  prison  of  Socrates.  Persons  of  the  Dialogue: 
Socrates,  Crito. 

Socrates,  Why  have  you  come  at  this  hour  Crito  .^  It  must 
be  quite  early. 

Crito,  Yes,  Certainly. 

Socrates,  What  is  the  exaft  time  ? 

Crito,  The  dawn  is  breaking. 

Socrates,  I  wonder  that  the  keeper  of  the  prison  would  let 
you  in. 

Crito,  He  knows  me,  because  I  come  often,  Socrates,  more- 
ever,  I  have  done  him  a  kindness. 

Socrates,  And  are  you  only  just  arrived  } 

Crito,  No,  1  came  some  time  ago. 

Socrates,  Then  why  did  you  sit  and  say  nothing,  instead  of 
at  once  awakening  me  } 

Crito,  By  the  gods,  Socrates,  1  would  rather  not  myself  have 
all  this  sleeplessness  and  sorrow.  And  I  have  been  wondering 
at  your  peaceful  slumbers,  which  was  the  reason  why  I  did  not 
awaken  you,  because  1  wanted  you  to  be  out  of  pain.  I  have 
always  thought  you  of  a  happy  disposition,  but  never  did  I  see 
anything  like  the  easy,  tranquil  manner  in  which  you  bear  this 
calamity. 

Socrates.  Why,  Crito,  when  a  man  has  reached  my  age  he 
ought  not  to  be  repining  at  the  prospeft  of  death. 

Crito,  And  yet  other  old  men  find  themselves  in  similar  mis- 
fortunes,  and  age  does  not  prevent  them  from  repining. 

Socrates.  That  may  be.  But  you  have  not  told  me  why  you 
come  at  this  early  hour. 

Crito,  I  come  to  bring  you  a  message  which  is  sad  and 
painful;  not,  as  1  believe,  to  yourself,  but  to  all  of  us  who  are 
your  friends,   and  saddest  pf  all  to  me. 

Socrates.  What  ?  Has  the  ship  come  from  Delos,  on  the 
arrival  of  which  1  am  to  die  } 

Crito,  No,  the  ship  has  not  aftually  arrived,  but  she  will 
probably  be  here  to-day,  as  persons  who  have  come  from  Sunium 
tell  me  that  they  left  her  there ;  and  therefore  to-morrow,  Socrates, 
will  be  the  last  day  of  your  life. 
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Socrates,  Very  well,  Crito,  if  such  is  the  will  of  God. 

Could  anything  be  simpler? 

The  last  part  of  the  Apology,  too,  is  as  clear  as  cut  glass, 
and  as  perfeft:  ''The  hour  of  departure  has  arrived  and  we  go 
our  ways — I  to  die  and  you  to  live.  Which  is  better  God  only 
knows."    There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  understanding  that. 

Equally  plain  and  easy  of  comprehension  is  the  language  of 
the  last  part  of  Phaedo,  describing  the  closing  scene  in  the  life  of 
Socrates,  when  **  holding  the  cup  to  his  lips,  quite  readily  and 
cheerfully  he  drank  oflF  ^the  poison."  There  are  several  pages 
here  which  no  senior  class  of  ours  ever  fails  to  read. 

Every  teacher  of  the  deaf  knows  the  solid  comfort  there  is  in 
giving  his  pupils  seleftions  like  these.  It  is  so  good  once  in  a 
while  to  feel,  *'Now,  at  any  rate,  you  are  not  obliged  to  content 
your  hungry  soul  with  one  of  my  miserable  paraphrases.  You 
are  getting  the  very  best  that  the  world  has  ever  given  to  me." 

To  these  boys  and  girls,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
record  of  this  time  is  always  one  of  the  favorite  chapters  in  history. 
One  day  last  year  a  gentleman  was  visiting  the  class  and  the 
teacher  asked  him  what  kind  of  exercise  he  would  prefer  to  see. 
Instead  of  answering,  he  turned  to  the  class  and  asked,  **What 
do  you  want  to  talk  about  for  the  next  half  hour.?"  The  almost 
unanimous  reply  was,  **  Athens  in  the  age  of  Pericles." 

Leaving  this  subjeft  with  reluftance,  a  brief  survey  is  taken 
of  the  periods  of  Spartan,  Theban  and  Macedonian  supremacy 
and  of  the  Roman  conquest.  Here  as  everywhere  there  is  only 
time  to  present  charafteristic  features  and  the  greatest  names. 
When  the  class  has  finished  the  study  of  Greek  history  and 
literature — by  which  of  course  I  mean  when  they  have  thus  begun 
it — they  copy  into  their  quotation  books,  as  an  epitome  of  what 
they  have  learned,  those  lines  of  Shelley's — 

'"Let  there  be  light !'  said  Liberty; 
And,  like  sunrise  from  the  sea, 
Athens  arose  ! ' ' 

The  following  are  the  books  relating  to  Greek  history  and 
literature  read  by  last  year's  class,  a  class,  as  has  been  said,  which 
contained  but  one  semi-mute,  whose  reading  was  not  at  all  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  others.  As  with  the  list  previously  given, 
I  do  not  mean  to  state  that  each  book  was  read  by  every  member 
of  the  class.     Some  read  all  of  them,  and  the  rest  read  nearly  all. 

*' Child's  History  of  Greece,"  by  John  Bonner. 

'*  Young  Folks'  History  of  Greece,"  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 
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*' Mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy,"  by  Thomas  Keightley. 

**Tanglewood  Tales,"  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

**Age  of  Fable,"  by  Thomas  Bulfinch.     (Only  parts  of  this 
-were  read.) 

*' Stories  from  Ancient  History,  by   '*A  Mother." 

''Homer's  Stories  Simply  Told,"  by  Charles  Henry  Hanson. 

''Adventures  of  Ulysses, "by  Charles  Lamb. 

"Stories  from  Homer,"  by  Alfred  J.   Church. 

"Stories  of  the  Old  World,"  by  Alfred  J.  Church. 

"Heroes  and  Kings,"  by  Alfred  J.  Church. 

"Stories  from  Herodotus,"  by  Alfred  J.   Church. 

"Stories  of  the  Persian  Wars,"  by  Alfred  J.    Church. 

"Stories  from  the  Greek  Tragedians,"  by  Alfred  J   Church. 

"Stories  from  Virgil,"  by  Alfred  J.  Church. 

"Young  Folks'  Plutarch,"  edited  by  Rosalie  Kaufman. 

After  we  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  our  pupils  a  faint 
idea  of  "the  glory  that  was  Greece,"  we  try  to  show  them  a 
little  of  "the  grandeur  that  was  Rome."  We  tell  the  old  familiar 
stories  from  Livy,  which,  whether  they  are  history  or  not,  are 
.<:ertainly  literature,  and  then  read  extrafts  from  Macaulay's  Lays, 
dear  to  any  school-boy,  deaf  or  hearing.  In  the  tale  of  the  long 
struggle  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  these  students  are 
taught  to  recognize  an  older  version  of  the  same  story  of  contest 
between  arbitrary  power  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  they 
found  so  prominent  in  English  history.  They  watch  the  progress 
of  the  viftorious  Roman  legions  as  they  go  on  conquering  and 
to  conquer;  note  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  in  its  widest  ex- 
tent; catch  a  glimpse  of  the  material  splendors  of  the  Augustan 
Age,  and  have  a  few  lessons  on  its  literature;  get  a  little  notion 
of  the  luxury  and  vices  of  imperial  Rome  that  were  gradually 
undermining  her  power  and  working  her  ruin;  and  just  here,  in 
strange  contrast,  copy  in  their  quotation  books  such  extracts 
from  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  as,  "Venerate  the  gods 
iind  bless  them  and  do  good  to  men,"  and  "What  then  is  that 
about  which  we  ought  to  employ  our  serious  pains  .^  This  one 
thing,  thoughts  just,  and  afts  social  and  words  which  never  lie," 
^nd  "Never  value  anything  as  profitable  to  thyself  which  shall 
compel  thee  to  break  thy  promise,  to  lose  thy  self-respeft,  to 
hate  any  man."  This  salutary  teaching  from  the  "wise  and 
Jcindly  heathen  "  shows  these  learners  that  when  under  one  of 
his  successors  Christianity  superseded  paganism  its  ethical  doftrines 
Avere  by  no  means  an  absolutely  fresh  revelation  to  the  Roman 
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world.  The  .admiration  of  the  imperial  philosopher  which  such 
passages  as  these  are  sure  to  create  is  heightened  by  a  sentence 
from  Matthew  Arnold's  essay,  which  they  also  copy  into  their 
note-books;  **  The  man  whose  thoughts  Mr.  Long  has  thus  faith- 
fully reproduced  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  figure  in  history." 

It  would  be  pleasant,  and  perhaps  it  would  really  be  the 
most  profitable  thing  we  could  do,  to  go  on  studying  the  pre- 
cepts of  a  sage  like  Marcus  Aurelius,  but  it  is  one  part  of  our 
theory  of  the  teaching  of  history  that  it  should  be  made  to  serve 
as  widely  as  possible  as  an  interpretation  of  literature.  In  their 
future  reading  we  want  our  pupils  to  understand  allusions  that  they 
may  find  to  the  few  great  men  who  followed  the  Antonines,  to 
the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  to  the  Vandals,  Goths  and  Huns,  and 
especially  to  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire.  We  propose 
that  they  shall  have  all  the  days  of  their  lives  as  firm  a  hold  on 
the  date  476  as  they  have  on  1492,  and  understand  as  well  its 
significance. 

Indeed  in  all  our  work  in  history  from  beginning  to  end 
we  introduce  as  many  great  names  and  important  dates  as  we 
conveniently  can.  The  value  of  biography  in  work  like  ours 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Children  are  much  more  easily  in- 
terested in  a  person  than  in  an  event,  and  as  the  two  are  as 
closely  conneded  as  Siamese  twins  it  is  just  as  well  to  present 
first  the  one  with  the  more  attradive  face.  The  other  must  fol- 
low. A  man's  mind,  like  a  baronial  hall,  is  more  delightful  to 
its  possessor  as  well  as  to  the  visitor  if  it  contains  a  well-filled 
portrait  gallery,  and  a  child  can  not  begin  too  young  to  make 
his  collection.  In  this  democratic  age  and  nation  we  must  most 
of  us  '*go  without  ancestors,"  as  DeQuincey  says,  but  we  have 
a  Collateral  relationship  of  which  we  may  well  be  prouder  than 
of  anything  else  on  earth.  A  knowledge  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  men  and  women  belonging  to  his  great  family  seems  al- 
most like  a  child's  birthright.  Alas,  if  it  so  be  that  any  teacher 
withholds  it,   and   gives  him   instead — a  mess   of  pottage. 

As  for  dates,  in  these  days  of  knowledge  made  easy,  and 
of  the  outcry  against  **  memorizing "  anything,  it  requires  all 
the  courage  of  our  convictions  to  make  the  acknowledgement, 
but  truth  forces  us  to  confess  to  an  unconquerable  prejudice 
in  fiivor  of  some  exadness  in  historical  lore.  The  knowledge 
that  somebody  did  a  certain  thing  sometime  and  somewhere  is 
doubtless  better  than   nothing,    but  it  is  too  much   like  a  jelly 
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tory know  that  it  is  not  to  the  teachers  of  our  youth  who  let 
us  off  with  the  recital  of  entertaining  anecdotes  that  we  now 
look  back  with  gratitude,  but  rather  to  those  who  held  us  to 
-as  rigid  an  account  for  accuracy  of  dates  as  if  the  numbers  had 
been  involved  in  a  mathematical  problem.  And,  in  faft,  a  pupil's 
zeal  in  history  is  not  weakened,  but  on  the  contrary  is  increased, 
by  judicious  infusion  of  chronology.  Even  a  child  can  be  made 
to  see  what  a  miserable,  flabby  thing  the  former  is  without  the 
latter. 

To  return  to  our  work  in  Roman  history;  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  give  the  list  of  supplementary  reading  here,  as  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  it  is  about  the  same  as  that  reported  in  Greek. 
These  books  are  re^d  out  of  school  hours  and  are  not  explained, 
but  a  large  part  of  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  is  always  read  as 
-a  class  exercise  in  the  schoolroom.  It  requires  very  careful  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  an  infinite  amount  of  ex- 
planation from  the  teacher,  but  we  never  regret  it.  A  year  or 
two  ago  when  the  class   had  finished  this,  their  teacher  asked, 

''Which  do  you  like  better  Julius  Caesar  or ?"  mentioning 

a  simple  little  story  they  had  read  before.  The  uniform  response 
was,  ''Julius  Caesar,"  and  one  or  two  added  with  a  surprised 
-expression,  "Don't  you?"  Boys  and  girls  like  these  are  just  at 
the  interesting  stage  when  they  are  beginning  to  be  dimly  con- 
.scious  of  the  faft  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  style  in  literature. 
They  do  not  know  it  by  that  name.  They  have  no  general 
ideas  about  it,  but  they  realize  that  there  is  an  indescribable 
.something — like  the  sheen  on  a  bird's  plumage,  as  John  Bur- 
roughs says — about  the  protestation  of  Brutus,  for  example, 

"  As  dear  to  me  as  ar^  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart," 

which  seems  to  make  almost  another  thing  of  their  own,  "1 
love  you  very  much,"  and  while  the  latter  is  evidently  prefer- 
able for  an  ordinary  occasion,  the  transformation  is  often  ex- 
ceedingly curious  and  beautiful  to  them.  It  is  this  growing 
susceptibility  to  a  new  charm  which  makes  all  work  in  literature 
with  children  at  this  age  a  source  of  constant  pleasure  to  both 
teacher  and   taught. 

In  teaching  general  history,  never  does  one  realize  the  awful 
magnitude  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken  until  he  reaches  the 
mediaeval   history  of  continental   Europe.     Then    his    heart   sinks 
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within  him.  In  this  tangled  maze  it  seems  difficult  enough  to 
grope  along  alone,  and  the  idea  of  leading  a  party  of  the  blind 
through  such  a  labyrinth  is  simply  appalling.  Approaching  it 
for  the  first  time  one  is  inclined  to  say,  **  There  is  nothing  I 
can  do  here,  with  children  like  these,  except  perhaps  to  paint 
a  pifture  for  them  of  Charlemagne  and  his  times,  tell  the  story 
of  Dante's  life  and  poem,  and  show  the  armies  of  the  Cross  and 
the  Crescent  fighting  for  two  centuries  over  an  empty  tomb. 
There  is  no  earthly  use  in  attempting  much  more  than  this." 
A  little  experience,  however,  shows  that  the  case  is  not  quite 
so  desperate.  There  are  a  good  many  other  things  in  this  con- 
fused time  that  our  children  may  study  with  advantage.  We 
begin  now  with  the  one  institution  which  had  enough  inherent 
vitality  to  survive  the  shock  of  a  falling  empire,  and  which, 
having  resisted  the  attacks  of  nineteen  centuries,  stands  before 
their  eyes  to-day — the  Christian  Church.  In  studying  the  Papacy 
we  distinguish  between  its  spiritual  and  its  temporal  power, 
teaching  of  the  latter  something  of  its  origin,  growth,  decline 
and  final  disappearance  from  history.  To  understand  at  all  the 
position  and  claims  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  the  class  studies 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  especially  his  tremen- 
dous struggle  with  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  reviews 
the  quarrel  between  the  English  king,  John,  and  Innocent  the 
Third.  If  the  class  is  a  bright  one,  that  most  interesting  and 
most  complex  institution  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  is  brought  before  them,  but  if  it  is  dull,  we  think  dis- 
cretion the  better  part  of  valor  and  ignore  the  existence  of  that 
shadowy  world-monarchy.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  propose 
to  offer  knowledge  which  is  very  unlikely  to  be  assimilated  and 
to  result  in  mental  growth.  We  often  think  it  better  that  a 
class  should  learn  only  a  very  little  of  the  Church  in  her  polit- 
ical relations,  getting  instead  a  fuller  idea  of  her  in  her  spirit- 
ual charafter,  something,  alas!  of  the  corruption  which  crept 
even  into  her  highest  places,  but  more  of  the  generally  benef- 
icent influences  which  she  exerted  over  all  classes  of  society  in 
these  troubled  times.  They  do  not  leave  this  subjeft  until  they 
have  been  impressed  with  the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  which 
to-day  men  of  all  faiths  and  of  none  owe  to  the  mediaeval 
Church  for  its  preservation  of  learning  and  literature  through  the 
dark  ages. 
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It  would  seem  a  pity  in  such  a  study,  brief  though  it  must 
be,  that  the  students  should  catch  no  echoes  of  the  chorus  of 
sacred  song,  which  age  after  age  has  been  ceaselessly  ascending 
from  the  Christian  Church,  and  we  like  very  much  here  to  give 
translations  of  some  of  the  old  Latin  hymns.  In  our  school  day 
the  first  fifteen  minutes  in  each  classroom  are  set  aside  for  relig- 
ious teaching  and  prayers,  and  when  our  pupils  are  doing  the 
work  just  described  we  arrange  it  to  teach  at  that  time  a  few 
stanzas  of  the  simple  matin-song,  **Now  that  the  day-star  glim- 
mers bright,"  ascribed  to  as  early  a  hymn-writer  as  Pope  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  and  repeated  after  thirteen  centuries  in  its  beau- 
tiful English  form  by  a  Prince  of  the  Church  whose  own  piety 
gives  added  sweetness  to  the  words — the  revered  Cardinal  New- 
man. Among  other  hymns  fragrant  with  the  incense  of  ages  we 
teach  St.  Bernard's  tender,  '*  Jesus  the  very  thought  of  Thee," 
and  his  pathetic,  '*0  sacred  Head,  now  wounded,"  the  exqui- 
site, ** Jerusalem  the  golden,"  of  the  other  Bernard,  and  the  child- 
like  and  touching,  "My  God,  1  love  Thee,"  which  flowed  from 
the  heart  of  that  devoted  missionary  and  canonized  saint,  Fran- 
cis Xavier.  A  little  of  the  life  of  each  writer  is  associated  with 
his  verses,  and  after  the  hymns  are  perfedly  learned  one  or  an- 
other of  them  is  often  repeated  in  concert  with  the  teacher  be- 
fore the  morning  prayer.  Of  course  other  and  more  modern 
hymns  are  also  learned  and  repeated,  but  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  the  older  ones  are  the  especial  favorites. 

Perhaps  one  may  say  a  word  of  the  literary  culture  which 
is  an  incidental  result  of  the  other  part  of  the  short  morning  ser- 
vice just  referred  to.  The  prayers  which  are  learned — we  hope 
we  may  say  **by  heart  " — and  repeated  together,  are  from  the 
beautiful  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  These  are  selefted, 
not  with  the  objeft  of  teaching  the  distinctive  theology  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  but  because  we  can  find  no  other  words  of  con- 
trition and  praise  so  expressive  as  those  in  which  the  Church, 
year  after  year,  voices  her  "continual  thanks'*  and  her  "hum- 
ble confession  to  Almighty  God."  One  would  not  quote  for 
literary  illustration  words  that  have  a  sacred  purpose,  and,  too, 
the  prayers  of  the  church  are  so  well-known  that  quotations  would 
be  superfluous,  but  surely  it  is  legitimate  from  a  purely  intelledual 
point  of  view  to  be  glad  that  our  children  are  thus  storing  their 
memories  with  some  of  the  most  perfeft  phrases  and  sentences 
ever  formed  by  mortal  man. 
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After  this  much  about  the  Church  the  next  lessons  are  upon 
the  religion  which  arose  at  this  time  in  Arabia  to  be  for  hundreds 
of  years  the  great  antagonist  of  Christianity.  The  life  of  its 
founder,  its  century  of  conquests,  its  check  by  Greek  Fire  in  the 
East  and  by  Charles  the  Hammer  in  the  West,  its  establishment 
in  Spain  and  the  culture  which  grew  up  there  alongside  with  it, 
its  two  hundred  years  of  wars  in  the  Holy  Land  and  their  eflfefts 
upon  the  life  of  Europe — all  are  passed  in  review.  We  all  know 
how  children  listen  to  a  story  like  this,  so  full  of  adventure  and 
romance  and  poetry,  of  the  clash  of  arms,  of  slain  warriors  by  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalaquiver  and  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  of 
mail-clad  knights  falling  on  their  faces  to  kiss  the  sacred  ground 
once  trodden  by  the  blessed  feet  of  their  Redeemer,  and  we  know 
how  gladly  they  take  any  book  which  you  put  in  their  hands 
that  will  tell  them  more  of  these  things,  or  perhaps  better  still, 
the  same  ones  over  again. 

When  boys  belonging  to  a  base-ball  nine  propose  of  their 
own  accord  to  stay  fifteen  minutes  from  the  play  ground  **to 
hear  the  rest  of  it,"  no  greater  proof  is  needed,  or  could  well  be 
given,  that  they  are  getting  something  which  suits  them  exaftly. 
If  the  muse  of  History  is  the  discriminating  lady  that  we  take 
her  to  be  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  high-flown  tributes 
which  she  receives  from  more  fluent  admirers  give  her  no  greater 
pleasure  than   do  such  little  compliments. 

No  class  can  reach  this  point  without  having  already  learned 
a  good  deal  about  feudalism  and  chivalry,  but  we  usually  give 
another  lesson  to  show  their  wide-spread  influence,  their  different 
effefts  upon  different  classes  of  society,  and  the  causes  of  the 
decay  of  these  institutions. 

A  lesson  on  the  formation  of  the  Romance  languages  is  fol- 
lowed by  one  on  the  dark  ages,  and  this  in  turn  by  one  on  Dante. 
The  latter  sketch,  for  lack  of  a  better — no,  emphatically  not  for 
lack  of  a  better,  but  for  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  our  pupils 
to  understand  a  better  one — we  have  to  write  ourselves.  This 
lesson  has  at  the  beginning  a  quotation  from  Shelley's  Defense 
of  Poetry — **  Dante  was  the  first  awakener  of  entranced  Europe,'' 
and  we  try  to  show  how  Dante's  song,  after  the  long  night  of  the 
dark  ages,  was  like  the  first  bird-note  in  the  early  morning,  heard 
before  anything  else  has  suggested  a  coming  day.  No  Professor 
Jowett  has  written  this  out  for  us  in  childlike  English — that  could 
hardly  be  done — and  so  we  have  to  tell  it  ourselves  as  best  we 
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can.  Since  Professor  Norton's  delightful  prose  translation  has 
appeared,  we  show  that,  with  some  of  the  more  common  metri- 
cal ones,  to  fix  the  idea,  which  was  a  surprising  one  when  they 
began  to  study  literature,  that  poetry  is  often  translated  into  prose. 

After  such  general  lessons  we  do  all  we  have  time  for  in  the 
special  history  of  separate  nations.  The  history  of  France  is  stud- 
ied down  to  the  present  day,  but  not  as  much  in  detail  as  was 
that  of  England,  and  every  lesson  is  made  to  serve  as  a  slight  re- 
view of  English  history.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  question, 
**What  was  going  on  in  England  at  this  time?"  may  come  in 
anywhere.  We  make  a  very  short  stay  with  the  Merovingians, 
give  as  careful  study  as  we  can  to  the  work  of  Charlemagne,  and 
then  whole  reigns  are  passed  over  without  a  word.  Probably 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  other  kings  prior  to  the  House  of 
Bourbon  get  much  attention.  Bourbon  misgovernment  and  its 
awful  retribution  are  presented,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
magnificence  and  the  misery  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
once  seen,  can  no  more  be  forgotten  than  can  the  terrible  events 
of  the  Revolution.  A  class  is  always  greatly  interested  in  com- 
paring the  policy  and  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  with 
those  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  the  careers  of  Cromwell  and 
Napoleon  are  also  looked  at  side  by  side.  The  unstable  charac- 
ter of  French  government  during  the  present  century,  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  the  French  Academy  and  some  of  the  best  known 
authors  of  the  day,  and  a  little  of  the  present  political  situation 
in  Fiance  are  discussed.  It  was  only  a  fortnight  ago  that  the 
class  were  talking  of  the  possible  re-eleftion  next  November  of 
the  President  whose  life  has  since  ended  by  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin. 

In  German  history  some  classes  learn  very  little  before  the 
establishment  of  the  present  empire,  except  what  they  get  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  the  Reformation  and  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Others  have  time  for  a  good  deal 
of  Teutonic  mythology;  of  the  romantic  age  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
with  its  crusaders,  minnesingers  and  cathedral  builders;  of  the 
Hanseatic  League;  and  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh.  The  establishment  of  the  present 
empire  and  something  of  its  government  are  always-  studied. 

A  catalogue  like  this  becomes  too  tiresome  to  be  endured, 
and  we  will  omit  reference  to  the  little  that  we  do  with  other 
modern   nations,  merely  saying  that  whether  a  class  is   bright   or 
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Stupid  we  propose  that  it  shall  know  something  of  the  history 
which  is  in  the  process  of  making,  and  is  recorded  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  daily  press.  A  lesson  from  some  periodical  is  as 
much  a  part  of  each  day's  work  as  is  one  from  the  arithmetic. 
If  the  newspaper  happens  to  contain  nothing  of  moment,  some- 
thing of  literary  interest  can  always  be  found  in  a  magazine.  A 
course  in  history  and  literature  would  certainly  be  very  defeftive 
which  concerned  itself  only  with  by-gone  years  and  failed  to  con- 
nect the  dead  past  with  the  living  world  of  to-day. 

This,  in  brief,  is  what  we  try  to  do  with  general  history  and 
literature.  And  now  arises  the  inevitable  question  by  the  answer 
to  which  all  work  must  be  judged,  the  question  of  the  child  to 
his  grandfather  at  the  end  of  the  battle — 

' '  And  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  ? 
Quoth  little  Peterkin—" 

Like  little  Peterkin's  venerable  relative,  we  do  not  find  it  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  tell.  In  hours  of  discouragement, 
the  contrast  between  the,  things  that  we  have  done  and  the 
things  that  vfe  have  left  undone  is  so  depressing  that  it  seems  as 
if  we  had  accomplished  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  a  more  inspir- 
ing, and  so  perhaps  a  wiser  way,  to  look  at  it  from  another 
point  of  view;  and  instead  of  comparing  the  little  our  pupils 
have  acquired  with  all  there  is  to  know,  to  compare  it  with  total 
ignorance  of  these  subjefts.  When  we  consider  the  knowledge 
which  at  the  end  of  their  course  they  really  have  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  different  nations  to  the  common  stock  of  what 
^re  to-day  the  world's  most  precious  possessions;  of  some  of  the 
men  who  in  each  age  **have  shown  in  a  wondrous  way";  of 
the  thoughts  they  have  thought  and  the  deeds  they  have  done; 
in  short,  when  we  think  how  their  conception  of  human  life 
has  been  broadened  by  all  they  have  learned  from  history  of 
what  man  has  been,  and  from  poety  of  what  he  has  dreamed  that 
he  might  be,  we  feel  that  our  labor  has  not  been  wholly  in 
vain.  It  is,  moreover,  our  abiding  faith  that  the  return  is  greater 
than  it  would  have  been  from  the  same  amount  of  labor  in  any 
other  field. 

There  are  those  who  decry  the  teaching  of  history  and  lit- 
erature in  our  schools  beyond  certain  narrow  bounds  as  *'un- 
praftical."  They  say — and  certainly  nobody  would  deny  it — that 
the  limited  education  which  we  give  our  children  should  con- 
cern   itself    exclusively    with    what  will  furnish   them    the  best 
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equipment  for  life.  They  also  say  that  a  knowledge  of  ancient 
Greek  or  mediaeval  Germany  is  no  part  of  such  equipment.  But 
can  one  be  so  entirely  sure  of  the  latter  assertion  ?  It  is  easy 
enough  to  affirm  that  the  most  practical,  and  so  most  desirable 
education  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  things  about  us,  things 
that  we  can  see  or  can  bring  within  the  range  of  our  vision 
with  telescopes  or  microscopes,  but  it  might  be  a  little  more  dif- 
ficult to  show  conclusively  wherein  lies  the  superior  excellence 
of  such  knowledge.  Is  the  mind's  eye,  then,  a  mere  fiftion  of 
the  poets  .^  The  objed  lessons  of  nature  are  curious  and  beau- 
tiful but  does  it  unquestionably  follow  that  they  are  the  very 
most  valuable  of  the  many  courses  offered  in  the  great  school  of 
life;  or  is  there  here,  also,  something  of  the  distinction  made  by 
the  Apostle — **for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal "  ? 

The  truth  is  that  a  great  deal  of  what  a  child  learns  even 
of  the  things  around  him  has  no  practical  worth  whatever.  There 
is  no  question  of  direft  and  immediate  utility  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  all  our  teaching  outside  that  invaluable  annex  to  our 
schools,  we  might  almost  call  it  our  better  half,  our  industrial 
department.  It  is  the  secondary  and  not  the  primary  result  that 
we  prize.  In  one  of  his  felicitous  sentences  Matthew  Arnold 
somewhere  defines  the  aim  in  education  to  be  *'an  inward 
spiritual  aftivity,  having  for  its  characters  increased  sweetness, 
increased  light,  increased  life,  increased  sympathy."  Is  not  that 
exaftly  what  we  seek  ?  An  apprehension  of  any  of  the  great 
truths  either  of  the  external  world  or  of  the  life  of  man  will, 
indeed,u  conduce  in  some  degree  to  this  desirable  end,  but  the 
nutritive  quality  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  varies  as  greatly 
as  does  that  of  different  kinds  of  food.  The  table  which  we  set 
out  before  our  children  must  be  scanty  at  the  best  We  can- 
not give  them  many  courses.  It  remains  for  us  to  decide 
whether  there  is  anything  else  to  be  had  in  a  schoolroom,  out- 
side the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher,  one  half  so  well  cal- 
culated^ to  develop  a  child  into  a  man  as  is  the  study  of  the 
lives    of  other    men.     To    all    of  us    who    deal    with   advanced 

classes  comes  the  question.  Shall  these  children,  with  their  piti- 
fully [small  store  of  language,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  human 
existence  which  comes  only  through  a  certain  familiarity  with 
literature,  be  set  to  study  the  technicalities  of  science,  into  which 
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only  a  very  few  of  them  will  ever  get  such  an  insight  as  will 
give  any  particular  charm  to  life;  or  shall  we  be  doing  infinitely 
more  for  the  great  majority  by  laying  the  emphasis  in  our  teach- 
ing as  Carlyle  does  in  his  remark,  **  These  young  obscure  years 
ought  to  be  increasingly  employed  in  gaining  a  knowledge  o^^ 
things  wonh  knowing,  especially  of  heroic  human  souls  worth 
knowing"? 

The  question  of  relative  values,  however,  is  no  part  of  our 
theme,  but  as  all  roads  lead  to  Rome  so  to  lovers  of  history, — and 
by  the  word  history  we  mean  now  the  record  of  man's  achieve- 
ments whether  found  in  chronicle,  song,  or  story, — all  discussions 
of  ways  and  means  lead  back  to  the  dominant  idea  of  the  ex- 
ceeding benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  study.  Upon  this  point 
one  could  never  say  the  hundredth  part  of  what  he  feels,  but 
this  paper  already  exceeds  its  intended  limits  and  it  shall  close 
with  only  one  sentence  more,  which  shall  be  from  a  writer  to 
whom  we  are  never  too  tired  to  listen,  and  who  brings  this  very 
subjedl  before  us  in  that  inimitable  style  of  his  which  is  a  never- 
failing  source' of  delight — **So  long  as  we  have  human  hearts 
and  await  human  destinies,  so  long  as  we  are  alive  to  the  pa- 
thos, the  dignity,  the  comedy  of  human  life;  so  long  shall  we 
continue  to  rank  above  the  philosopher,  higher  than  the  politic- 
ian, the  great  artist,  be  he  called  dramatist  or  historian,  who 
makes  us  conscious  of  the  divine  movement  of  events,  and  of 
our  fathers   who  went  before  us." 
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Our  present  plan  of  work  provides  that  during  the  last  tv:o 
years  of  its  course  each  Primary  School  class  shall  spend  one 
hour  a  day  on  Geography. 

The  work  is  arranged  with  the  intention  of  giving  the  class 
a  praftical  all  around  knowledge  of  the  world,  such  as  a  hearing 
child  acquires  naturally,  from  the  conversation  he  overhears,  the 
answers  to  his  questions,  and  the  pifture  and  story  books  which 
are  put  into  his  hands.  As  detailed  information  of  any  one  sec- 
tion of  country  is  not  at  all  what  is  desired,  no  printed  text 
book,  however  simple,  would  serve  our  purpose. 

The  lessons  are  given  orally  and  are  really  conversations  in 
which  the  teacher  tells  the  simplest  fafts  to  an  astonished  audi- 
ence, who,  in  their  turn,  aid  her  constantly  in  determining  the 
diredion  which  these  talks  shall  take,  by  their  surprised  exclama- 
tions, their  questions  and  misstatements. 

One  need  but  pronounce  the  word  **city"  to  children  who 
have  heard  for  eight  or  nine  years,  for  them  to  form  in  their 
minds  a  pidure  of  a  large  number  of  houses,  stores  and  churches, 
and  busy  people  hurrying  through  the  streets,  while  to  the  deaf 
child  of  the  same  age  the  word  conveys  no  meaning  whatever, 
and  the  name  of  any  city  would  form  no  definition  for  the  term, 
for  **  Northampton,"  in  all  probability  means  to  him  the  iden- 
tical spot  on  the  top  of  Round  Hill  where  his  father  leaves  him 
the    third  week  in  September. 

The  streets  and  stores  are  to  him  *'down  town,"  the  ocean, 
if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  know  it  as  water  at  all,  is  likely,  in 
his  opinion,  to  be  as  wide  as  the  river  he  knows,  and  possibly 
as  deep  as  the  house  is  high — but  that  is  a  stretch  of  imagination. 

It  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  minds  wholly  lacking  in  ways 
like  these, — the  usual  store  of  child  knowledge, — that  our  pre- 
paratory Geography  work  is  intended. 

In  all  our  lessons   every  possible  aid   to  the    imagination    is 
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put  to  good  use.  Piftures  are  constantly  in  demand  and  books 
of  stories,  moulding  pans,  maps  and  toys  are  all  made  to  lend 
us  their  aid. 

We  begin  our  work  by  giving  the  class  the  power  to  un- 
derstand and  use  what  is  to  them  an  entirely  new  means  of 
representation — a  plan.  This  we  do  by  drawing  together  plans, 
first  of  things  near  at  hand,  such  as  the  schoolroom  table,  the 
schoolroom  itself,  the  other  classrooms,  and,  later  on,  the  grounds 
and  buildings  and  then  the  least  difficult  and  most  familiar  parts 
of  the  town. 

The  children  are  not  required  to  take  the  measurements  or 
do  the  more  difficult  drawings  independently,  and  often  are  only 
asked  to  indicate  the  direction  which  the  lines  should  take  while 
the  teacher  makes  the  plan.  This  is  all  that  seems  necessary, 
as  the  only  end  in  view  is  to  have  the  child  see  that  a  large 
surface  may  be  represented  by  a  small  drawing  in  the  right 
proportion. 

The  next  step— the  development  of  the  idea  of  a  city — is 
usually  given  by  the  use  of  a  box  of  toy  houses,  churches, 
stores  etc.  With  these  we  build  a  city  and  a  village  on  our 
schoolroom  floor  and  teach  the  class  to  appreciate  the  difference. 
Beginning  with  our  own  city  and  locating  others  familiar  to  the 
children  by  name  at  least,  and  talking  of  what  we  see — fields, 
rivers,  trees  and  mountains — as  we  ride  to  them  in  Ihe  cars, 
we  can  soon  venture  to  draw  around  these  cities  the  outline  of 
our  state,  and  have  a  right  to  exped  that  to  the  class  the  word 
*•  State"  will  suggest  a  large  extent  of  country  with  fields  and 
trees  and  villages  and  cities  in  it. 

Only  a  few  states  are  taught,  and  those  not  until  some 
pifture  of  something  of  interest  in  them  has  been  given  to  the 
children. 

If  a  deaf  child  wishes  to  know  how  far  away  any  place  is, 
he  invariably  asks,  **How  many  days.^"  meaning  to  found  his 
judgement  of  the  distance  upon  the  time  taken  to  reach  the 
place.  And  so  using  the  child's  own  weapons,  we  give  him 
his  idea  of  distance  by  telling  him  how  many  hours  or  days  it 
would  take  to  travel  from  one  place  to  another.  The  map  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  moulding-board  is  very  small,  but  Massa- 
chusetts itself— why! — it  takes  three  hours  to  go  from  North- 
ampton to   Boston. 
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After  a  few  states  are  learned  we  will  try  istretching  the 
child's  imagination  over  our  country.  A  few  piftures  of  features 
of  interest  in  several  large  cities,  and  a  simple  account  of  the  six 
days  of  travel  through  valleys,  past  cities  and  over  mountains  to 
San  Francisco  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  country. 

The  difference  in  climate  and  general  physical  features  and 
the  different  life  of  the  children  in  the  other  countries  of  North 
America  will  serve  to  give  the  class  some  mental  pifture  of  those 
countries — and  then  we  have  a  continent. 

Only  the  most  striking  charafteristics  of  the  different  con- 
tinents are  given  at  this  period  in  the  work.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  lessons  on  the  oceans  and  on   climate. 

For  the  sake  of  giving  the  class  a  vivid  pidlure  of  the  dif- 
ferent climates,  the  teacher  moulds  the  continents,  and  after 
putting  in  the  water  for  the  oceans,  covers  the  land  in  the  tropics 
with  plants  and  bright  flowers.  Icebergs  and  ice-floes  in  the 
cold  oceans  and  snow  in  the  Arftic  regions  complete  the  pifture. 

The  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water  are  taught  by  the 
use  of  sand  in  moulding  pans.  While  we  are  thus  acquiring  as 
rapidly  as  possible  this  very  simple  idea  of  the  world,  we  must 
stop  to  learn  the  points  of  the  compass,  for  we  need  to  know 
something  of  direction  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  learn  cities.  The 
cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points  are  taught  with  compass  in 
hana  so  that  each  child  may  see  the  needle  come  to  rest.  The 
two  different  forms  of  the  question  "  Where .>" — "In  which  part 
of?"  and  "Which  way  from?"  are  carefully  taught  and  then 
we  may  wander  over  the  face  of  the  earth  at  will,  armed  with 
just  enough  knowledge  to  enable  us  to  locate  anything  of  which 
we  may  wish  to  talk. 

As  soon  as  the  child  has  gained  in  this  way  a  crude  idea 
of  the  world  as  a  whole,  we  tell  him  first  of  its  animal  and 
plant  life  and  later  of  its  people.  A  class  of  this  age  will  have 
almost  no  knowledge  of  natural  produfts  either  vegetable,  ani- 
mal or  mineral. 

Taking  first  the  vegetable  produdls,  we  set  the  child  at 
work  upon  a  line  of  investigation  as  interesting  as  it  is  new 
to  him.  The  different  dishes  served  at  dinner  will  do  very  well 
as  a  starting  point  for  the  study  of  the  food  produfts.  The  his- 
tory of  the  contents  of  the  sugar-bowl  and  salt  and  pepper 
boxes  can  be  made  very  fascinating  to  the  childish  mind.  The 
simpler  processes  through   which   the   produft  is    put,    before  it 
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is  ready  for  use,  can  generally  be  given,  and  always  the  prod- 
uft  itself  is  located  in  its  native  country  or  seftion.  In  this 
way  the  pupil  easily  acquires  the  names  and  positions  and  prin- 
cipal   productions  of  a  great  many  countries. 

It  takes  but  a  short  time  to  arouse  the  child's  interest  and 
awaken  him  to  the  faft  that  every  article  of  food,  clothing,  or 
furniture  has  its  story,  and  in  a  little  while  the  two  most  com- 
mon questions  from  the  class  will  be,  "What  is  this  made 
of?"  and  ** Where  did  it  come  from?"  It  seems  best  often 
in  this  work  to  make  no  attempt  to  follow  a  plan  for  a  days 
lesson,  but  to  allow  the  inquiries  of  the  class  to  determine  what 
the  lessons  shall  be.  As  a  review  of  this  work  the  children  are 
assisted  in  arranging  the  plants  and  animals  of  which  they  have 
learned    according   to  their  proper  climatic   distribution. 

Having  filled  our  world  with  plants  and  animals,  we  pro- 
ceed to  do  what  is  still  more  interesting  to  the  pupils, 
we  people  it  with  children.  Making  the  simplest  possible  dis- 
tinftion  between  the  peoples,  that  of  color,  we  give  the  class 
stories  of  the  five  races.  As  soon  as  the  home  of  the  child 
introduced  in  our  story  is  given,  the  pupil  is  able  to  decide 
very  accurately  what  plants  and  animals  his  new  acquaintance 
sees  about  his  home.  Miss  Andrews'  ** Seven  Little  Sisters," 
and  *•  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands,"  by  Fannie  Chaplin  and  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Humphrey,  furnish  us  with  stories  for  ail  except  the  In- 
dian. Much  as  the  children  enjoy  these  stories,  their  greatest 
delight  is  the  account  of  the  childhood  of  Hiawatha.  It  gives 
them  such  a  dignified  and  grown-up  feeling  to  be  able  to  get 
the  greater  part  of  this  story  from  the  same  book  which  older 
people  read,  and  enjoy,  and  even  the  dullest  classes  can  read- 
ily be   made  to   understand  such   a  simple  passage  as  : — 

'*  Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  winter, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them. 
Called  them  *  Hiawatha's  Chickens.' " 

Being  already  familiar  with  the  animals  which  the  little  In- 
dian knew  they  take  very  readily  this   paragraph  about  them: — 

*  *  Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges, 
Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 
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How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 

Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid, 

Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them, 

Called  them  *  Hiawatha's  Brothers.'  " 

The  poet's  own  description  of  Hiawatha's  bow  and  arrow,  and 
the  first  red  deer  shot  by  hiiVi,  of  his  deer-skin  cloak  and  birch 
bark  canoe,  are  as  simple  as  it  would  be  possible  to  make  them. 

Through  these  stories  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  called  to 
the  differences  in  surroundings,  dress,  home  and  amusements  of 
the  children  and  the  occupations  of  their  parents. 

The  last  year's  work  deals  with  the  countries  of  the  diflFer- 
ent  continents.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  work  that  has  to  be  so  very  general.  The  objeft  of 
this  year's  work  is  not  to  teach  the  longest  rivers,  highest 
mountains,  or  produftions  of  any  country,  but  to  give  the  child 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  differences  in  government,  some  lit-* 
tie  notion  of  laws,  of  the  pomp  of  royalty,  of  the  power  of 
armies  and  navies,  an  idea  of  the  difference  in  languages  and 
ages  of  the  nations  and  perhaps  more  important  than  all,  the 
knowledge  that  each  nation  has  a  history  which  is  filled  with 
stories  of  unspeakable  interest  to  all  of  us.  The  pupil  must  get 
some  acquaintance  with  current  events  and  le«rn  to  appreciate 
the  faft  that  things  of  interest  are  constantly  happening  in  other 
countries  and  that  through  the  newspapers  he  may  gain  some 
knowledge  of  them. 

This  may  sound  like  a  formidable  undertaking,  and  so  it 
would  be  if  we  attempted  to  give  more  than  the  veriest  child's 
idea  of  all  these  things. 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  work  we  have  dealt  only  with  the 
natural  conditions  of  state  and  country,  but  now  the  class  must 
be  led  to  consider  a  country  from  a  political  point  of  view.  Sup- 
pose we  take  our  own  country  first.  The  child  has  never  heard 
of  government  or  laws,  but  he  has  a  little  pradical  knowledge 
that  will  help  him  to  understand  a  simple  lesson  on  this  subje<f). 
He  knows  well  some  rules  of  the  school  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  with  this  little  store  of  information  as  a  basis  of 
work,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  give  the  pupil  a  sufficiently  clear 
idea  of  laws,  so  that  he  may  be  told  some  city  ordinance  and  a 
few  state  and  national  laws.  After  a  little  explanation  of  how 
these  laws  are  made,  we  have  a  fair  foundation  for  any  work  we 
may  wish  to  do  on  government. 
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From  its  previous  training  the  class  will  be  able  to  decide 
almost  entirely  without  aid  what  the  natural  productions  of  the 
country  are,  and  from  these  we  turn  to  notice  the  commerce 
and  manuftjftures,  the  fine  harbors  upon  which  great  cities 
have  been  built  and  the  favorable  conditions  which  have  led  to 
the  growth  of  large  manufafturing  cities.  Then  merchant  ships 
and  our  extensive  lines  of  railroad  will  call  for  our  attention  for 
a  lesson  or  two. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  work,  to  the  child, 
are  those  which  give  him  glimpses,  however  faint,  of  the  people 
and  the  history  of  a  country.  He  sees  piftures  of  the  negroes 
working  on  the  plantations  of  the  south  and  is  more  than  eager 
to  hear  the  story  of  how  they  came  to  this  country,  and  is 
almost  breathless  with  interest  over  a  simple  account  of  the  civil 
war.  He  has  already  had  just  a  look  at  this  country  as  the 
hunting  ground  of  the  Indian,  in  his  story  of  Hiawatha,  and 
long  before  this  has  been  told  the  history  connected  with 
Thanksgiving  Day,  so  he  is  quite  ready  for  a  short  account  of  the 
early  settlers  and  a  little  story  of  the  Revolution,  and  very  glad 
of  an  introduction  to  armies  and  navies.  While  carefully  con- 
sidering our  own  country  we  will  make  innumerable  references 
to  other  countries,  always  locating  a  new  one  as  soon  as  it  is 
mentioned,  and  giving  the  pupil  some  pifture  to  help  him  re- 
member it.  For  instance  when  we  read  the  story  of  the  little 
Eskimo  girl,  it  takes  but  a  moment  to  tell  how  that  country  in 
which  her  home  is,  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  from 
Russia,  and  but  a  moment  more  to  show  from  our  maps  how 
the  whole  great  country  of  Russia  and  Siberia  stretches  across 
Europe  and  Asia  almost  to  our  Alaskan  Territory.  And  the  faft 
told  in  this  connexion  will  not  be  easily  or  quickly  forgotten. 
So  we  keep  an  advance  guard  of  statements  before  us  which 
prevents  the  class  from  feeling  like  entire  strangers  in  the  new 
countries  to  which  we  shall  take  them   later  on. 

Our  first  European  country  and  our  first  kingdom,  is  Eng- 
land. We  have  so  often  referred  to  her  in  our  previous  les- 
sons, that  by  the  time  we  are  ready  to  give  her  our  undivided 
attention,  we  have  learned  not  a  few  of  the  most  important  faCts 
concerning  her.  We  have  discovered  that  she  has  a  navy,  for  there 
have  been  items  in  our  newspapers  about  her  war  ships.  We 
know  already  that  her  capital  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world 
and  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  some  of  the  West  Indies 
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belong  to  this  small  country  across  the  ocean.  However,  there 
is  one  thing  which  other  children  understand  very  well,  of  which 
our  little  people  have  no  notion  whatever,  and  that  is  what  it 
means  to  be  a  queen.  Their  limited  understanding  of  language 
has  prevented  them  from  sharing  the  delight  of  every  hearing 
child's  heart — fairy  stories  of  kings  and  queens  and  princes  and 
princesses,  and  no  deaf  child  ever  dreamed  of  playing  at  being 
a  queen  or  a  king. 

In  this  dilemma  there  is  no  help  like  piftures, — pictures  of 
the  queen  m  her  court  costumes  guarded  by  soldiers  and  with 
pages  bearing  her  train — and  piftures  of  her  magnificent  resi- 
dences, both  exterior  and  interior.  When  once  the  pupils  have 
become  acquainted  with  her  Majesty,  they  never  weary  of  watch- 
ing for  her  name  in  the  newspapers  and  following  her  move- 
ments from  Windsor  Castle  to  town  or  Balmoral  Castle  or 
wherever  she  may  chance  to  go. 

t)nce  they  have  gotten  some  feeling  of  the  magnificence  of 
royalty,  they  are  capable  of  unlimited  interest  in  the  little  King 
of  Spain  or  the  fourteen-year-old  Queen  of  the  Netherlands. 

A  pifture  of  the  Queen's  coronation  will  give  the  children 
an  interest  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  child  may  forget  a  pift- 
ure  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  probably  will  if  he  is  told 
only  that  it  is  a  prison,  but  let  him  read,  or  tell  him,  the  sad 
story  of  little  Edward  V.  and  the  Tower  of  London  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

The  story  of  ''English  Ethel"  in  Our  Little  Folks  of  Other 
Lands  will  make  the  children  familiar  with  the  parks  and  the 
child  life  of  London,  and  Our  Little  Men  and  Maidens  gives  us 
a  nicely  colored  pifture  of  a  sturdy  English  boy  and  a  simple 
little  rhyme  describing  him  and  telling  of  his  bravery  and  hon- 
esty. This  little  book  contains  bright  colored  plates  of  a  num- 
ber of  children  in  their  different  national  costumes  and  the 
accompanying  verses  often  have  in  them  a  few  words  of  the 
language  of  the  nation  to  which  the  child  belongs.  This  proves 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  children. 

The  story  of  the  **  Highland  Lassie"  covers  nearly  all  our 
work  on  Scotland. 

Not  infrequently  a  newspaper  item  forms  the  subjeft  of  our 
hour's  talk.  It  may  be  a  reference  to  the  railroad  across  Siberia 
or  some  mention  of  the  Manchester  ship  canal  or  some  item  of 
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news  from  Japan  or  India.  And  so  our  work  goes  on,  touch- 
ing first  one  country  and  then  another,  with  here  a  story  and 
there  a  news  item,  and  piftures  everywhere  and  always,  until 
London  is  to  the  class,  not  a  dot  on  the  map,  but  a  great  city 
some  of  whose  buildings  and  people  they  really  know,  and 
China  is  not  simply  a  pink  country  in  Asia,  but  a  great  extent 
of  land  with  mountains,  valleys  and  rivers,  with  tea  farms  and 
rice  plantations  and  odd  houses  and  strange  people  in  whose 
habits  and  customs  they  have  a  keen  interest. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  fairer  way  to  show  the  general  work  of 
the  class  than  to  read  in  closing  some  questions  from  the  writ- 
ten test  given  them  at  the  close  of  the  last  term : — 

In   what  country   do  you   live  ? 

1.  -{On   what  continent? 
In   which   climate.'* 

What  mountain  range  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  North 

2.  ^      America  ? 
What  one  is  in  the  western  part  of  North   America  ? 

j  What  is  the  longest  river  in  North  America  ? 
/  What  is  the  highest  mountain  ? 

In  which  part  of  the  United  States  are  the  most  large 
4.     -(      manufafturing  cities.^ 

From,  which  part  do  we  get  much  lumber.^ 

Who  discovered  North  America  ? 
From  what  country  did  he  sail  ? 


10. 


i 


^      )  What  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world  ? 
/  Of  what  country  is  it  the  capital  ? 

j  What  has  England  instead  of  Congress  ? 
'*     I  What  are  the  occupations  of  the  English  ? 

r.     j  What  pretty  pink  flower  grows  in  Scotland  ? 
(  What  IS  the  capital  of  Scotland  ? 

J  Where  is  the  best  linen  made  ? 
9*     /  Of  what  is  it  made  ? 


j  Who  is  the  President  of  France  ? 
I  Tell   me  something  about  Paris. 


11.  -{What  is  the  highest  point  of  the  Alps.^ 

12.  ]  What  are  the  occupations  of  the  Swiss  .^ 

13.  ]  What  are  the  productions  of  Russia.^ 

j  Who  is  the  ruler  of  Russia? 
"♦•     I  What  country  of  Asia  belongs  to  Russia? 

j  What  does  the  Czar  do  with  people  who  displease  him  ? 
*  '^'     /  Where  are  the  Russians  building  a  railroad  ? 
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^     j  How  old  is  the  King  of  Spain  ? 
*     /  What  is  his  name? 

j  To  what  country  does  Gibraltar  belong  ? 
^7-     I  Where  is  it? 

.Q     j  Where  is  the  largest  church  in  the  world? 
'^-     (What  is  it? 


19.     ]  Who  is  the  Pope? 


20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 


25- 


j  Tell  me  the  productions  of  Italy  ? 
(  What  is  the  capital  ? 

On  what  is  Venice  built? 


( In  what  do  the  people  go  about  ? 

(  Why  are  there  dykes  around  Holland  ? 
1  What  are  there  through  the  'streets  ? 

f  What  country  of  Asia  belongs  to  England  ? 

J  What  country  of  North  America  belongs  to  England  ? 

I  What  city  of  China  belongs  to  England? 

[What  continent  belongs  to  England? 

Are  there  many  horses  in  Japan  ? 
24.     ■{  How  are  their  jinrickishas  drawn  ? 

Tell  me  about  the*  children's  holidays  ? 

Where  is  the  Great  Wall  of  China? 
Where  is  the  Suez  Canal? 
1  What  nation  tried  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
[     Panama  ? 

Class  Averages: — 

95»  93'  92,  88,  88,  87,  81,   55,   51. 
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EXPERIENCES  IN   LIP-READING. 


'*  Experientia  docet"  We  may  theorize  and  argue  until  the 
day  of  doom  and  little  will  come  of  it.  Our  theories  are  like  so 
many  boats,  our  arguments  the  waters  on  which  they  float,  and 
we  their  passengers.  Up  and  down  our  little  craft  bob  among 
the  ripples  of  debate  until  along  comes  a  mighty  wave  and  the 
one  in  its  course  shoots  high  above  its  neighbors,  which,  in  the 
agitation  occasioned,  pull  at  their  anchor  lines  and  clash  against 
one  another  with  much  noise,  some  scraping  of  sides,  and  knock- 
ing of  heads  among  their  occupants;  but  the  wave  passes  on  and 
the  exalted  one  falls  to  the  common  level  and  no  longer  attrafts 
our  attention,  which  turns  in  a  different  direction  where 
another  little  boat  is  rising  towards  the  sky  —  another  theory 
coming  into  prominence.  And  so  we  go,  up  and  down,  up 
and  down,  until  there  comes  a  calm  and  we  find  we  are  all  just 
where  we  were  at  the  beginning.  It  is  but  very  rarely  that  one 
of  our  theories  drags  its  anchor  and  goes  to  pieces  among  the 
breakers. 

But  experience  teaches,  convinces.  When  we  have  seen  a 
thing  done  we  Pio  longer  question  the  possibility  of  doing  it.  Faith 
in  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf  is  growing,  not  because 
of  the  arguments  advanced  in  its  favor,  able  though  many  of 
them  have  been,  but  owing  to  the  increased  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving the  results  of  the  work  afTorded  by  these  meetings  of  the 
American  Association,  at  each  of  which  pupils  and  graduates  of 
oral  schools  have  been  present.  Doubtless  many  a  teacher,  pre- 
viously skeptical  of  the  practical  value  of  such  powers  of  speech 
and  speech-reading  as  the  deaf  might  acquire,  has  returned  to 
his  school,  after  attending  one  of  these  conventions,  either  con- 
vinced by  the  accomplishments  of  the  deaf  children  and  adults 
encountered  at  the  meetings,  or  with  his  interest  aroused  to  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subjeft. 

But  even  here  we  cannot  witness  a  full  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  speech  and  speech-reading  to  the  adult  deaf.     For 


that  it  is  necessary  to  see  them  in  their  homes,  at  work,  and 
in  society.  As  it  is  possible  for  but  few  of  us  to  do  that,  I 
would  suggest  the  advisability  of  the  Association  appointing  a 
commission  to  do  the  work  for  us  and  to  make  public  the  re- 
sults of  their  investigations.  I  am  convinced  that  such  an  un- 
dertaking would  result  in  a  great  extension  of  the  teaching  of 
speech  to  the  deaf. 

1  have  been  requested  to  give  my  own  experiences  in  lip- 
reading  and  those  of  other  deaf  persons  who  make  use  of  it 
habitually. 

1  gr-ew  gradually  deaf  from  my  ninth  year,  but  continued 
in  the  public  schools  until  thirteen,  when  I  entered  the  Penn- 
sylvania school  for  the  deaf.  There  the  attempt  was  made  to 
teach  me  to  read  the  lips,  I  being  with  an  articulation  teacher 
for  an  hour  each  day.  I  made  no  progress  to  speak  of.  Not- 
withstanding, or  because  of,  this  failure,  I  believed  in  oral  in- 
struftion  for  a  part  of  the  deaf,  for  I  argued  that  if  with  so 
little  practice  one  could  read  the  most  difficult  sentence  from 
the  lips  after  ten  attempts,  he  could,  with  ten  times  as  much 
praftice,  read  it  at  the  first  attempt. 

I  never  met  a  really  good  lip-reader  until  four  years  ago. 
In  1890  1  attended  the  convention  of  American  Instruftors  of 
the  Deaf,  at  the  New  York  School.  At  one  of  the  sessions, 
the  question  of  oral  instruction  came  up.  My  faith  in  speech 
teaching  had  grown  somewhat  weak  from  the  attacks  made  on 
it,  and  it  was  not  strengthened  by  what  1  there  heard.  Pass- 
ing out  of  the  hall  I  encountered  a  friend  who  oflFered  to  in- 
troduce me  to  a  young  lady,  which  he  did  by  speaking  to  her 
and  spelling  to  me  with  the  finger  alphabet.  After  some  general 
remarks,  my  new  acquaintance  and  I  launched  into  a  discussion 
of  the  debate  which  had  just  taken  place  in  the  assembly  hall, 
I  by  voice,  she  by  spelling,  awkwardly,  after  the  manner  of 
one  not  accustomed  to  the  manual  alphabet.  She  was  enthusi- 
astically in  favor  of  the  oral  method,  1  opposed  it  with  all  the 
stock  arguments.  Finally  I  remarked,  as  a  settler,  **Your  theories 
are  very  fine;  1  used  to  think  just  so  myself;  but  the  fafts  are 
against  you.  I  do  not  know  a  single  oral  school  graduate  who 
amounts  to  a  snap  of  the  fingers," — suiting  the  aftion  to  the 
words.  She  flushed  hotly,  and  replied;  '*  But  /  do."  "Who 
may  they  be.^"  1  asked,  surprised  at  the  feeling  shown,  and  ht- 
ginning  to  susped  she  might  herself  be  a  teacher  in  some  oral 


school,  although  there  was  nothing  of  the  air  of  the  schoolma'am 
about  her.  She  mentioned  several  names  I  had  never  before 
heard.  **Who  are  they?"  1  inquired.  **They  were  my  class- 
mates." '''Your  classmates!  Where?"  "At  Northampton." 
*'What  were  you  doing  at  Northampton?"  ** Studying." 
**  Perhaps  you  will  be  telling  me  next  that  you  are  deaf,"  I 
said,  to  keep  up  the  supposed  jest.  **So  I  am."  **You  don't 
mean   it?"     ** Certainly,  1  am  as  deaf  as  you  are." 

Imagine  my  embarrassment.  Here  was  a  woman  scorned. 
I  had  told  her  she  didn't  amount  to  a  snap  of  the  fingers.  I 
could  not  do  less  than  endeavor,  by  my  attentions  during  the 
remainder  of  the  convention,  to  atone  for  my  rudeness  and — 
well,  perhaps  it  don't  belong  to  the  story,  but  the  natural  con- 
sequence followed.  We  were  married,  and  she  has  taught  me 
lip-reading — and  some  other  things. 

Determined,  now,  to  master  lip-reading,  1  was  astonished  to 
find,  after  the  many  painful  efforts  1  had  previously  made,  how 
easy  it  was  when  gone  about  in  the  right  way.  The  whole  secret 
consists  in  being  forced  to  depend  upon  it  altogether,  and  in 
having  constant  practice.  Within  a  couple  of  months  I  was 
able  to  read  Mrs.  Davidson's  lips  with  so  much  ease  that  it  was 
hardly  ever  necessary  to  repeat. .  It  is  now  so  easy  and  natural 
that  when  talking  with  her  1  often  quite  forget  that  either  of  us 
is  deaf.  I  seem  not  to  see  the  speech  but  to  hear  it,  and  fre- 
quently it  is  only  by  closing  my  eyes  that  I  can  convince  myself 
that  I  do  not.  I  recall  we  were  once  walking  on  the  street  and 
Mrs.  Davidson  exclaimed,  on  noticing  the  head-dress  of  a  wo- 
man just  in  front  of  us,  *' What  a  pretty  bonnet  that  is  !  "  '*Hush," 
I  said,  *'  you  could  be  heard  a  square  away  !  "  **  1  was  not  making 
a  sound,  I  was  merely  moving  my  lips,"  she  replied,  and  a  friend 
who  was  with  us  confirmed  her  statement.  With  me,  where  lip- 
reading  is  easy,  the  ocular  impression  made  upon  the  mind  is  ap- 
parently  translated  into  an  auricular  one,  but  where  I  have  dif- 
ficulty in  the  reading,  1  am  conscious  of  an  ocular  eflFort.  I  should 
like  to  know  if  this  is  so  with  other  deaf  persons. 

I  am  not  an  expert  lip-reader.  Many,  I  might  say  most, 
people  have  to  repeat  to  me  frequently,  which  is  to  be  expefted 
since  my  occupations  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  have 
much  praftice  outside  of  my  own  home,  but  I  would  no  more 


be  willing  to  give  up  this  means  of  communication  with  Mrs. 
Davidson  and  our  friends  than  any  one  of  my  listeners  here 
would  be  to  sacrifice  his  hearing. 

When  this  subjeft  was  assigned  me  I  addressed  letters  to  a 
number  of  deaf  persons  who,  I  knew,  depended  to  some  extent 
at  least  upon  their  lip-reading,  requesting  that  they  favor  me  with 
their  experiences  with  it  and  their  estimate  of  its  value.  The  time 
was  too  short  to  make  the  inquiry  an  extended  one,  but  I  have  here 
answers  from  representatives  of  all  classes  of  deaf  persons  who 
have  learned  to  read  the  lips.  Among  them  are  two  that  should 
be  of  special  interest  to  the  large  class  of  people  who  have,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  found  themselves  suddenly  bereft  of  their  hear- 
ing, and  to  those  graduates  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf  who  have 
retained  their  speech  but  have  never  learned  to  read  the  lips. 
To  the  former  they  prove  that  their  affliction  need  not  necessarily 
interfere  with  their  success  in  life;  to  the  latter  that  it  is  still 
possible  for  them  to  acquire  this  valuable  accomplishment. 

The  William  Penn  Charter  School,  in  Philadelphia,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  famous  preparatory  schools  in  America. 
The  Headmaster  of  the  school,  Richard  M.  Jones,  M.  A.,  is  to- 
tally deaf.  In  reply  to  my  inquiries  he  diftated  a  letter  from 
which  the  following  are  extracts: — 

'^  My  not  becoming  deaf  until  some  35  years  of  age  rendered  it  more  difficult 
for  me  to  learn  lip-reading;  but  that  any  one  should  for  a  moment  question  not 
only  the  desirability  but  the  feasibility  of  reading  the  lips  is  astounding  to  me. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  course  to  take  when  one  becomes  deaf.  You 
certainly  don't  want  people  lifting  the  roof  every  time  they  attempt  to  make  you 
hear.  Still  less  do  you  desire  to  ask  people  to  hold  under  their  noses  a  receptacle 
giving  forth  the  concentration  of  all  the  bad  breaths  that  have  been  talked  into  it  for 
years.  It  is  a  deaf  person's  solemn  duty  to  relieve  his  fellow-creatures  of  all  the  trouble 
possible  in  communicating  with  him,  and  at  the  same  time  render  his  own  burden  as 
light  as  possible. 

'M  did  not  begin  immediately  to  learn  my  lesson,  if  1  had  done  so  it  would  have 
been  of  great  advantage  to  me.  1  began  the  fool  plan  of  holding  my  hand  up  to  my 
ear  and  looking  away  from  the  person  to  whom  i  was  talking.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
most  absurd  performance  (when  )ou  look  at  the  whole  subjed)  imaginable.  The 
moment  a  person  finds  difficulty  in  hearing  he  should  dired  his  eye  to  the  features  of 
the  person  with  whom  he  is  talking,  and  make  a  close  study  of  the  whole  business. 

"  Results  are  sure  to  follow.  Of  course  the  younger  one  is  the  better,  but  nobody 
should  despair.  Heaven  is  not  unkind  to  those  whom  it  handicaps  in  the  race  of  life. 
It  is  only  those  who  have  difficulties  placed  in  their  way  that  learn  to  overcome  dif- 
ficulties; and  those  who  overcome  difficulties  like  men  win  in  life's  race.  Everybody 
likes  to  help  a  chap  who  is  working  manfully  under  difficulties;  and  life  becomes  easier 
at  every  step  when  one's  resolution  is  entirely  made  up  and  his  course  fairly  started  on 
the  right  road.  As  regards  my  own  progress  in  the  art  of  lip-reading,  i  would  say  that 
without  giving  any  very  special  attention  to  the  matter,  except  as  my  necessities  re- 


quired,  I  have  become  able  to  converse  with  the  vast  majority  of  women  and  smooth- 
shaven  men  without  any  or  very  little  difficulty.'  With  men,  however,  with  beards 
and  women  whose  lip-movement  is  not  normal,  i  have  some  difficulty.  1  think  I  shall 
overcome  most  of  this  in  time.  1  would  add  that  1  place  my  sole  dependence  upon  this 
method  of  communication.     On  rare  occasions  1  resort  to  a  pencil  to  help  me  out." 

The  Other  case  referred  to  is  that  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Eddy  who  is 
employed  in  an  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  bank  and  who  lost  his  hearing 
at  29,  from  spinal  fever.  Learning  by  accident  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  understand  speech  by  the  motions  of  the  lips,  he  deter- 
mined to  master  the  art,  and  having  secured  an  introduftion  to 
Mr.  Westervelt,  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  school,  he  attended,  for 
some  time,  at  irregular  intervals,  Miss  Hamilton's  classes.  He 
says  in  his  letter: — 

"  It  [lip-reading]  made  life  seem  worth  living  and  the  examples  1  saw  daily  while 
there  of  pupils  who  never  heard  a  sound  reading  sentences  from  the  lips  made  me 
firmer  in  my  determination  to  master  lip-reading  myself.  1  also  had  valuable  help  from 
my  cousin  in  whose  family  1  lived  and  who  read  to  me  from  the  newspapers  sometimes 
an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  at  first  after  1  had  first  read  over  the  article,  and  later  without 
previous  reading  by  me.  1  think  this  is  the  best  praAice  possible  for  a  person  who,  like 
myself,  has  a  long  experience  with  spoken  and  written  language  and  much  better  than 
to  try  to  read  from  the  lips  word  by  word. 

"The  one  thing  necessary  to  be  a  good  lip-reader  is  to  keep  in  constant  pradice. 
After  being  once  acquired  that  is,  1  believe,  all  that  is  needed  except  cheek  enough  to 
force  one's  self  a  little  forward  when  among  speaking  friends.  The  latter,  1  believe,  is 
not  only  necessary  but  is  excusable  as  many  hearing  people  are  totally  lacking  in  knowl- 
edge of  lip-reading  and  are  slow  to  believe  that  it  is  a  real  and  useful  thing. 

"  In  my  family,  which  consists  of  my  wife  and  little  girl  of  seven  years,  my  entire 
communication  is  by  speech  and  lip-reading.  1  can  and  do  understand  them  perfectly. 
It  enables  me  to  meet  and  converse  with  my  own  friends  and  those  of  my  wife,  though, 
as  1  have  said  before,  it  is  hard  to  get  many  people  on  first  acquaintance  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  a  deaf  person ;  but  1  have  many  intimate  friends  with  whom  1  can 
converse  quite  readily  and  understand  them.  1  rely  upon  it  in  my  business  entirely  and 
believe  I  can  and  do  attend  to  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  me  as  a  bookkeeper  in  the 
Cayuga  County  Savings  Bank  as  well  as  a  hearing  person  could,  and  the  fad  that  my 
salary  has  been  increased  twice  since  my  hearing  left  me  would  indicate  that  the  Bank 
management  held  the  same  opinion.  1  have  also,  for  the  last  14  years,  carried  on  the 
most  extensive  steamship  ticket  and  draft  agency  in  the  city  and  though  1  do  not  in- 
crease my  business  as  much  as  I  did  for  a  number  of  years  before  I  was  deaf,  I  still,  with 
a  little  occasional  help  from  others  in  the  bank,  hold  my  own  and  a  little  more. 

*'  Without  lip-reading  1  might  possibly  have  held  the  position  I  do  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  have  been  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  either  to  the  bank  Op 
myself,  as  there  are  many  things  that  it  is  a  daily  necessity  for  me  to  communicate 
with  other  employes  of  the  bank  about.  That  it  has  made  life  pleasanter  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  as  without  it  life  to  me  would  seem  like  solitary  confinement." 

Mr.    Eddy    relates   the  following  experience   in  Chicago   last 

« 

summer: — 

"  As  1  was  nearly  ready  for  bed  one  evening,  about  11  o'clock,  at  the  Univer- 
sity, a  young  man  entered  my  room  with  a  key  and  seemed  quite  surprised  to  find 
it  occupied  before  him.     1  said  to  him,  *'  I'  think  you  have  gotten   into  the  wrong 
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pew  this  time."  He  said.  "No,"  and  showed  me  his  key  which,  sure  enough,  did 
have  the  right  number  on  it.  But  I  insisted  that  as  I  had  occupied  it  for  several 
days  and  my  things  were  all  there  that  there  was  a  mistake  somewhere  and  the 
young  man  fmally  took  himself  off.  The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  after  breakfast 
in  the  morning,  I  then  asked  him  if  he  had  finally  found  a  sleeping  place  and  after 
several  other  remarks  between  us  I  asked  him  something  about  the  Fair  which  he 
did  not  quite  understand  and  we  each  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  other 
was  deaf." 

Mr.  James  P.  Burbank  holds  a  responsible  position  with  an 
engraving  and  printing  company  in  Boston.  He  became  deaf  at 
six,,  and  was  six  years  at  the  Clarke  Institution.  He  is  married 
to  a  woman  who  can  hear.  He  writes  that  his  intercourse  with 
his  family  is  altogether  by  speech  and  lip-reading,  and  that 
by  means  of  it  he  is  enabled  to  enjoy  himself  freely  in  the 
society  of  the  hearing.  Concerning  its  value  in  his  business,  he 
says : — 

*M  do  not  think  1  could  successfully  hold  the  position  1  occupy,  or  my  previous 
one  with  Golding  &  Co.,  if  I  were  not  a  lip-reader.  1  am  accustomed  to  going 
around  the  city,  on  various  matters  of  business  for  the  firm,  and  very  rarely  have 
occasion  to  resort  to  pencil  and  paper.  In  fad,  I  do  not  carry  them  habitually  as 
is  the  custom  of  most  deaf  people. 

"  The  principal  difficulty  in  my  business  life,  and  one  which  has  operated  as 
a  barrier  to  my  advancement,  is  the  fad  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  lips  of 
every  one  with  whom  1  am  brought  in  contad.  When  these  difficult  subjeds 
happen  to  be  customers  of  the  firm,  the  result  is  embarrassing,  and  a  stranger  will 
occasionally  blame  them  for  not  having  a  man  better  fitted  to  take  his  orders  with 
the  accompanying  verbal  explanations.  Still,  speaking  from  a  business  man's  stand- 
point, 1  should  judge  that  the  ability  to  speak  and  read  the  lips  added  25  per 
cent.,  at  least,  to  the  value  of  a  deaf  person  to  his  employer." 

He  too  has  his  little  story  illustrating  how  nearly  lip-reading 
approaches  to  hearing,  and   how  it  frequently  passes  as  such: — 

''  1  was  dining  at  a  city  restaurant  with  a  deaf-mute  friend — a  fine  looking 
man.  I  gave  the  order  for  both,  but  later  on  having  occasion  to  consult  my 
friend  before  giving  an  order,  the  waiter  noticing  our  use  of  the  manual  alphabet, 
said  to  me  in  a  sort  of  aside,  *  Is  that  gentleman  deaf?  What  a  pity  !'  It  never 
occurred  to  him  that  I  might  be  deaf  myself." 

Mr.  Daniel  Nichols,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  runs  a  large  steam 
laundry.  He  became  deaf  at  ten  years,  and  was  at  the  Clarke 
Institution  five  years.     His  letter  speaks  for  itself: — 

*'  Yours  of  the  14th  to  hand.  1  showed  it  to  Mr.  Howes  with  whom  I  have  been 
in  business  for  the  past  eight  years.  He  laughed  at  its  contents  and  said,  '  1  guess  the 
person  who  wrote  this  does  not  know  you  very  well ;  if  he  had  he  never  would  have 
asked  you  if  you  could  talk.  As  to  your  ability,  you  handle  the  help  as  well  if  not 
better  than  a  hearing  person.' 

*'  I  now  have  forty-one  hands  in  my  employ  and  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  talking 
to  each  one  every  day  and  can  recall  but  very  few  instances  when  I  have  been  unable 
to  understand  them  or  to  make  myself  understood.  There  are  several  foreigners  among 
t^iem  who  do  not  speak  very  good  English,  but  still  I  manage  to  understand  them  after  a 


little  practice.  At  present  1  have  Portuguese,  French,  Italian,  and  Irish,  who  speak  broken 
English,  and  it  was  only  a  day  or  two  ago  that  one  of  my  men  remarked  to  me,  '  It  is 
strange  you  can  understand  that  Irish  woman  talk;  I  can't,  and  I  can  hear,  too.'  So 
you  see  my  speech  and  lip-reading  are  great  advantages  to  me  in  my  business.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  know  what  I  would  do  without  them  as  few  of  these  people  can  either  read  or 
write. 

*'  Sunday,  Walter  and  Hubert  [oral  school  graduates]  spent  the  day  with  me.  The 
family  had  callers  —  in  all  there  were  six  hearing  people  and  we  three  deaf  in  the  room. 
You  should  have  been  here.  We  took  part  in  the  general  conversation  just  as  well  as  if 
we  could  hear  and  1  think  a  stranger  would  not  have  known  we  could  not.  I  feel  that 
it  has  been  a  great  advantage  to  us  all  to  be  able  to  speak  and  read  the  lips,  but  much  of 
its  value  depends  upon  the  person.  The  one  great  trouble  with  many  is  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  understand  and  to  be  understood.  I  am  very  persistent,  yet 
there  are  some  people  whom  it  is  impossible  to  understand,  as  they  make  little  or  no 
motion  with  their  lips  and  others  do  not  open  their  teeth  at  all. 

**  The  great  advantage  lip-reading  has  been  to  me  was  shown  when  1  was  trying  to 
get,  into  the  Odd  Fellows.  There  was  some  objedion  raised  when  I  applied  for  mem- 
bership on  account  of  my  deafness.  1  was  advised  to  call  and  see  Grand  Master  Hill, 
who  was  then  a  total  stranger  to  me.  1  went  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  Grand 
Secretary  was  in  Mr.  Hill's  office.  We  were  closeted  there  for  two  hours.  Finally,  to 
try  me,  Mr.  Hill  took  up  one  of  the  lodge  books  and  asked  me  to  repeat  after  him, 
which  1  did.  After  that  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to  the  lodge  saying,  '  Although 
he  is  deaf  with  his  ears,  he  can  hear  with  his  eyes  and  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  admitted  to  the  Order.'  Then  followed  a  request  for  them  to  accept  me  which 
they  did.     1  have  been  in  the  Order  seven  years  and  the  Encampment  five." 

Mr.  David  C.  Marr,  of  Boston,  when  asked  what  estimate  he 
placed  upon  the  ability  of  his  daughter  to  speak  and  read  the  lips 
answered  as  follows : — 

"Yours  of  the  19th  inst.  at  hand  and  1  most  gladly  give  your  inquiries  the 
promptest  attention  possible.  Regarding  your  first  question  as  to  what  extent  my 
daughter's  lip-reading  enables  her  to  mingle  with  and  hold  social  converse  with 
people  who  have  not  been  afHided  by  loss  of  hearing,  1  will  simply  say  that  all 
her  friends,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  whom  she  seldom  sees,  and  posi- 
tively all  her  intimate  associates,  are  those  whose  hearing  is  not  affeded.  We 
have  no  difficulty,  nor  do  her  friends,  in  conversing  with  her,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fad  that  she  cannot  hear  the  songs  of  birds  nor  the  sweet  strains  of  music, 
yet  the  need  of  them  for  her  is  felt  more  by  her  parents,  sisters  and  friends  than 
by  herself  She  is  extremely  cheerful  and  gets  as  much  happiness  out  of  life  as 
any  person.  She  teaches  in  Sunday-school  at  Christ  Church,  and  is  very  intimate  with 
our  loved  pastor  and  his  wife,  Mr.  Babcock.  Without  the  tuition  given  to  her  by 
those  angels,  the  Misses  Fuller  and  Jordan,  her  life  would  have  been  far  less  pleas- 
ant and  happy. 

* '  She  became  deaf  as  a  consequence  of  scariet  fever  at  eleven  years  old  and 
about  the  time  that  her  deafness  was  known  to  be  incurable,  we  sent  her  to  the 
Horace  Mann  School  where  she  stayed  until  the  curriculum  was  exhausted.  She  then 
went  out  for  competitive  education,  as  advised.  We  sent  her  with  her  sisters  and 
Mother  to  Quebec  where  she  won  the  highest  honors  that  materialized  in  medals 
and  memorials  of  different  kinds.  I  feel  like  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Misses  Fuller 
and  Jordan,  with  whom  she  has  made  fast  friends  and  on  whom  she  looks  as 
being,  as  1  have  called  them,  angels.  I  do  not  know  what  more  I  can  say  and 
I  do  not   know  the  reason  for  the  inquiries  you  make.     Has  some  brute  in  human 
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shape  attempted  to  destroy  or  injure  the  schools  where  deaf-mutes  are  taught  to 
speak  and  understand  spoken  language  and  get  their  share  of  happiness  out  of  life  ? 
If  so,   1  feel  like  quoting  from   Burns, — 

'*  *  Inhuman  man  !     Curse  on  thy  barb'rous  art, 
And  blasted  be  thy  murder-aiming  eye; 
May  never  pity  soothe  thee  with  a  sigh, 
Nor  ever  pleasure  glad  they  cruel  heart.'  " 

I  have  some  hesitancy  about  quoting  the  latter  part  of  this 
letter.  1  do  not  wish  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  sentiment 
expressed,  which  cannot  properly  apply  to  those  who  conscien- 
tiously oppose  oral  instrudlion.  I  admit  it,  however,  as  em- 
phasizing the  value  this  father  places  upon  his  daughter's 
accomplishment. 

Now  we  come  to  those  who  were  born  deaf  or  lost  their 
hearing  in  early  childhood.  Is  speech  and  speech-reading  an 
almost  useless  accomplishment  to  them,  or  has  it  been  of  praftical 
value  in  their  relations  with  the  world  ?  They  and  their  friends 
answer. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Spencer  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  writes  of  her  daughter, 
who  became  deaf  when  about  a  year  and  a  half  old  and  re- 
cently graduated  at  the  Clarke  Institution:  — 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  allowed  to  acknowledge  the  satisfadion  which  my 
daughter's  ability  to  converse  orally  is  to  both  her  and  her  friends. 

"  Since  her  first  year  at  Northampton  her  conversation  with  the  family  has  been 
wholly  carried  on  by  speech.  She  understands  us  all  and  any  one  else  who  will  speak 
to  her  with  a  little  care  or  whose  lips  are  not  concealed  by  a  large  moustache.  She 
meets  and  converses  with  all  guests  of  the  family  and  has  quite  a  large  circle  of  young 
friends  of  her  own.  There  are  none  of  their  pleasures  but  what  she  shares,  excepting 
music.  It  is  often  difficult  for  persons  who  have  known  her  a  long  time  to  realize  that 
she  does  not  hear  at  all. 

"  In  shopping  she  relies  altogether  on  her  speech.  When  she  sees  people  convers- 
ing by  means  of  signs  she  watches  them  with  as  much  curiosity  as  a  hearing  person 
might  and  it  never  occurs  to  her  that  her  affliction  is  at  all  similar  to  theirs. 

"  Lip-reading  has  certainly  made  life  easier  and  pleasanter  for  her,  for  it  would  be 
impossible  for  her  to  meet  and  entertain  strangers  as  she  does  by  any  other  means, 

*'  Sometimes  1  have  noticed  a  diffidence  on  the  part  of  new  acquaintances  to  begin 
conversation  for  fear  that  they  might  not  be  understood.  In  such  cases  she  has  learned 
to  take  the  initiative  by  asking  a  few  questions  about  places,  books  or  the  ever-present 
Aveather. 

*'  Her  lip-reading  is  such  an  every-day  matter  that  1  don't  recall  any  instances  of  its 
being  of  special  value. 

"  Last  summer  a  schoolmate  who  had  graduated  in  June  from  the  Clarke  Institution 
was  spending  a  few  days  with  her.  The  two  girls  were  invited  by  a  friend  of  the 
family  to  go  to  Fort  Snelling.  All  returned  reporting  a  very  fine  time  and  the  deafness 
of  the  giris  had  been  so  slight  an  obstacle  to  their  enjoyment  that  our  friend  said  to  me, 
*  Mrs.  Spencer,  don't  you  think  if  the  giris  would  continue  at  that  school  in  Northamp- 
ton a  while  longer  they  would  get  so  they  could  hear?  '     *  No,'  1  replied,  *  you  can't 
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educate  the  deaf  to  hear  any  more  than  you  can  the  blind  to  see. '  With  som<»  em- 
barrassment he  said,  '  My  remark  must  appear  a  very  ignorant  one,  but  it  did  c»eem  as 
if  they  came  so  near  to  it  that  it  would  take  very  little  more  to  make  them  hear.' 

* '  Three  years  ago  we  sent  our  daughter  to  a  girls'  school  in  St.  Paul  for  one 
year,  where  we  requested  that  no  favor  he  shown  her  on  account  of  her  deafness. 
She  ranked  well  in  her  class. 

"  My  husband  had  little  confidence  that  our  daughter  could  be  taught  by  the  oral 
method,  but  1  urged  that  we  try  it  for  just  one  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  when  he 
went  to  bring  our  little  girl  home  he  had  not  seen  her  five  minutes  before  he  decided 
that  she  should  return  the  next  year." 

Mr.   E.   V.    Groesbeck,  of  Albany,  New  York,  writes  of  his 
son,   who  became  deaf  at  six  months: — 

"  His  education  was  commenced  just  before  he  was  five  years  old,  and  was 
continued  until  he  was  nearly  ten,  with  the  exception  of  one  year.  He  was  taught 
first  by  private  oral  teachers,  and  afterwards  in  Miss  Black's  school.  During  the 
years  previous,  we  always  talked  to  him,  and  he  spoke  several  words  before  his 
first  teacher  came.  He  has  always  associated  with  the  family  and  has  been  talked 
with  and  at  all  times  made  to  feel  that  he  was  the  same  as  the  others.  We 
have  never  turned  him  off,  but  have  gladly  talked  with  him  and  explained  freely, 
when  he  did  not  comprehend.  I  think  all  this  has  helped  him,  as  it  now  seems 
entirely  natural  for  him  to  communicate  with  us  orally.  He  knows  nothing  ot 
signs  or  the  manual  alphabet.     We  have  purposely  kept  these  from  him. 

"  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  entered  the  Albany  Academy,  a  private  school  for 
boys.  He  spent  two  years  in  the  Preparatory  Department  and  has  just  finished 
his  first  year  in  the  Academic  Department.  His  instrudion  is  entirely  oral.  His 
teachers  are  very  much  interested  in  him  and  have  been  very  helpful  to  him.  His 
record  is  very  good.  Indeed,  he  is  among  the  first  in  his  class.  The  class  is 
composed  of  boys  of  about  the  same  age  and  fully  up  to  the  average. 

"  He  reads  the  lips  very  well  and  can  understand  almost  any  one  if  he  can 
see  their  lips  and  they  speak  fairly  well.  His  speech  is  good,  and  is  easily  understood 
by  the  family,  and  his  friends.  Strangers  do  not  always  understand  him  as  well. 
He  is  not  as  careful  in  his  enunciation  as  he  should  be,  and  some  have  thought 
that  his  progress  in  this  respect  is  not  satisfactory.  He  associates  entirely  with  hear- 
ing people,  is  unembarrassed  in  his  intercourse  with  them,  and  feels  that  this  is 
the  way  for  him  to   do. 

'*  P  '.ently  he  took  part  in  the  competitive  drill  of  the  Albany  Academy  Bat- 
talion and  was  the  last  one  thrown  out.  The  test  was  severe,  and  only  three  of 
the  class  he  drilled  with  remained  through  the  drill.  He  studies  Latin,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  History,  etc.  He  cannot  understand  a  general  conversation  nor  follow 
preaching  or  lectures." 

Miss  Bertha  Howes,  of  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  was  born  deaf  and 
was  nine  years  at  the  Clarke  School.  I  would  dired  attention  to 
the  correft  language  used  by  her  and  by  the  writers  of  some  suc- 
ceeding letters  who  were  born  deaf. 

Miss  Howes  says:  — 

' '  1  could  not  converse  with  my  hearing  friends  were  it  not  for  my  knowledge  of  lip- 
reading,  whicli  is  my  greatest  blessing.  Of  course  my  conversation  with  the  members  of 
my  own  family  is  altogether  by  speech  and  lip-reading.  I  can  understand  all  of  them, 
even  my  niece  (aged  five  years),  with  whom  1  have  been  able  to  converse  ever  since  she 
learned  to  talk.  In  fa^ft,  I  think  I  would  be  very  stupid,  indeed,  if  I  could  not  under- 
stand them,  they  all  speak  so  very  plainly. 
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''  I  have  several  intimate  friends  among  hearing  people  with  whom  I  habitually 
converse  by  this  means.  1  enjoy  their  society  very  much  and  they  are  all  very  kind 
to  me  but  I  doubt  if  I  had  been  taught  by  the  manual  method  that  many  of  them 
would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the  manual  alphabet  or  signs  in  order  to  con- 
verse with  me,  and  I  certainly  would  not  be  able  to  mingle  with  hearing  people  as 
freely  as  I  do  now.  Indeed,  my  life  would  be  so  miserable  1  would  go  into  an  insane 
asylum  in  a  short  time  if  I  lived  on  here  where  there  are  no  other  deaf  people  besides 
myself  to  associate  with.     1  pity  the  manual-taught  deaf  living  in  such  isolated  places. 

*'  I  went  to  Captain  Kelly *s  funeral  the  other  day.  I  sat  very  near  the  min- 
ister and  could  understand  nearly  everything  he  said  as  he  spoke  very  plainly.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  thought  of  me,  and  turned  his  face  so  that  1  could  see  his  lips, 
but  perhaps  he  never  thought  of  such  a  thing." 

Mrs.  Ware,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  writes  that  her  daughter's 
deafness  commenced  before  she  was  two  years  old.  She  was 
sent  to  Northampton  when  five,  when  she  had  lost  all  save  a 
few  home  words.     She  says: — 

"She  meets  and  converses  with  all  the  guests  of  the  family,  but  of  course  ij 
unable  to  share  in  general  conversation,  because  she  does  not  know  at  whom  to 
look  when  the  one  she  has  been  looking  at,  ceases  talking ;  thus  you  see  she  can- 
not carry  it  on.  She  does  no  shopping,  because  of  her  great  shyness,  and  because 
I  have  always  been  with  her,  but  she  is  fiiUy  able  to  do  it.  Indeed  she  does 
'just  like  other  giris'  save  that  she  is  quieter.  I  cannot  answer  your  last  question 
concerning  any  instances  in  which  the  ability  to  speak  or  read  the  lips  has  been 
of  special  advantage  to  her,  because  she  has  always  mingled  with  hearing  people  ; 
she  has  no  friends  in  the  city  and  never  has  had,  who  are  deaf,  and  therefore  has 
always  talked  whenever  any  one  talked  with  her,  and  instead  of  now  and  then 
some  special  advantage  having  been  derived,  her  ability  to  talk  has  been  one  long 
continued  advantage  to  her  and  to  us,  and  a  blessing  for  which  we  cannot  express 
our  gratitude. 

'*  She  was  at  Northampton  twelve  years,  and  words  utterly  fail  to  express  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  when  I  would  write  of  the  teachers  whose  pupil  she  has 
been;  the  result  of  whose  system,  whose  patience  and  wisdom,  kindness  and  loving 
sympathy  through  all  these  twelve  years,  has  given  to  our  daughter  the  blessing 
of  speech.  She  graduated  last  year  in  the  class  of  '93  and  during  the  past  year 
has  attended  a  private  school  for  young  ladies  in  this  city." 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Wordell,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  writes  of  her  two 
daughters,  Annie  and  Carrie,  both  of  whom  were  born  deaf  and 
were  educated  at  the  Clarke  Institution:  — 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  commence  to  tell  you  what  it  [lip-reading]  has  done  for 
Annie  and  Carrie,  especially  Annie. 

'•  It  has  done  wonders  for  both,  but  Annie  goes  about  like  a  hearing  person.  She 
calls  on  our  friends  and  her  own.  She  mingles  with  people  just  the  same  as  though  she 
could  hear.  She  surprises  every  one  she  meets.  She  talks  very  plainly.  Her  conversa- 
tion with  our  guests  and  with  all  of  the  family  is  by  that  means.  She  has  been  in 
society  all  of  the  past  winter,  also  in  church  work  and  charity  work.  She  has  many 
intimate  friends  with  whom  she  always  converses  by  this  means.  She  never  thinks  of 
making  signs  to  any  one.  Lip-reading  surely  has  made  life  much  pleasanter  for  both  of 
our  daughters.  We  notice  a  great  improvement  in  their  speech  since  they  have  been  at 
home  with  us  and  have  mingled  with  heari:ig  people.  Carrie  does  not  talk  as  well  as 
Annie,  but  she  talks  very  nicely.     She  hns  1  ot  the  confidence  to  go  about  and  meet 
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with  strangers  thai  Annie  has.  But  Carrie  always  convjrses  with  every  one  by  means 
of  speech  and  lip-reading,  and  she  understands  hearing  people  very  well.  She  has  not 
as  many  liiends  as  Annie  has.  Annie  has  a  great  many  and  they  tetl  me  very  often 
how  well  they  can  understand  her. 

"  A  friend  of  OUT^  (whom  Carrie  has  known  only  a  short  time  but  who  loves  her 
very  dcarlyt  told  me  that  she  could  understand  all  of  Carrie's  conversation  with  her  and 
that  Carrie  read  her  lips  very  well  indeed.  Annie  gets  along  very  nicely  in  shopping 
>nd  ^e  could  do  it  all  but  many  times  we  go  together  and  I  attend  to  it.  She  is  very 
companionable  and  we  enjoy  going  out  tt^ether  very  much.  She  surety  has  grown 
and  developed  as  she  gave  promise  of  doing  when  in  school.  Really  she  has  surprised 
us  in  the  way  she  converses  and  mingles  with  hearing  people.  If  you  could  talk  with 
some  of  our  friends  you  would  be  assured  that  she  has  no  trouble  in  conversing  with 
Ihem  or  they  with  her.  In  going  away  for  the  summei  the  ability  to  speak  has 
been  of  great  advantage  to  them,  especially  to  Annie,  in  meeting  strangers.  She  could 
talk  intelligently  with  them  and  they  understood  her  very  well  indeed.  I  remember 
of  one  instance  while  we  were  away  in  the  summer  where  Annie  was  introduced  to 
some  people  and  they  did  not  know  that  she  could  not  hear  until  after  she  had  con- 
versed with  them.  We  feel  proud  of  the  system  and  of  Clarke  Institute.  The  Principal 
is  deserving  of  a  great  deal  of  praise.  She  is  a  noble  woman  and  her  life  is  with  her 
work.  The  home  influence  is  grand.  The  teachers  all  deserve  great  credit.  They 
have  worked  wonderful  things  with  ours." 

Mr.  Walter  F.  Morse  of  Concord,  Mass.,  was  born  deaf.  He 
writes :  — 

"  You  ask  me  to  what  entent  my  lip-reading  enables  me  to  mingle  with  hearing 
people.  I  would  say  I  do  not  go  out  much  in  society,  hut  enjoy  myself  in  a  quiet  way 
with  my  family  and  friends,  with  occasionally  an  entertainment  such  as  a  whist  party  or 
a  fair.     Debating  societies,  le^ures,  concerts  and  brass  bands  I  do  not  indulge  in, 

"  My  conversation  with  my  home  folks  is  purely  oral.  I  understand  every  one  of 
them  and  my  speech  and  lip-reading  enables  me  lo  meet  and  converse  with  their 
friends.     1  have  quite  a  number  of  intimate  hearing  friends  with  whom  1  always  con- 

"  In  my  business  relations  I  Hnd  a  great  difference  in  pecqile.  I  talk  more  than  I 
write  with  those  with  whom  I  do  the  most  business. 

"  I  recall  on  several  occasions  while  helping  the  carpenters  at  work  on  my  lather's 
house  how  readily  they  talked  with  me  as  they  worked,  while  if  1  had  used  signs  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  drop  their  tools  every  time  Ihey  wished  to  speak  to  me, 

"  I  have  been  deaf  ever  since  1  was  ushered  into  this  worid.  1  was  in  school 
nine  and  a  half  years  and  since  graduating  have  been   In  the  steel  engraving  busi- 

"  From  my  own  experience  I  should  say  that  all  deaf  people  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence can  certainly   learn   to  speak  and   to  read  the  lips." 

These  are  not  exceptional  cases.  I  have  not  presented  more 
because  there  is  not  time  for  them.  It  would  be  possible  if 
time  for  the  necessary  correspondence  were  allowed,  to  produce 
hundreds  of  letters  of  this  charafler.  But  those  I  have  read 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  iip-reading  is  not  a  merely  ornamen- 
tal accomplishment  of  little  or  no  pradical  value  in  the  work-a- 
day  lives  of  those  who  have  acquired  it.  I  do  not  claim  they 
prove  that  all  deaf-mutes  can  be  taught  to  speak  or  read  the 
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lips  so  well  as  these— ihat  would  be  illogical.  But  the  evidence 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  one  never  loses  his  hearing  too  old 
or  too  young  to  learn  to  read  the  lips,  that  the  acquirement  is  an 
immense  business  and  social  advantage,  and  that  our  schools  are 
justified,  on  the  score  of  economy  as  well  as  of  humanity,  in 
exhausting  every  means  to  make  it  possible  for  every  one  of  its 
pupils  to  learn  speech  and  speech-reading.  If  their  value  as 
producers  is  thereby  increased  25  per  cent.,  as  one  of  the  cor- 
respondents quoted  asserts,  a  school  is  certainly  not  extravagant 
if,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  it  increases  its  expenditures 
five  or  ten  per  cent. 

Some  of  these  letters  are  also  of  value  as  showing  that  the 
orally  taught  deaf  do  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  themselves  re- 
pudiate the  method,  and  the  intelligence  and  good  language 
displayed  indicate,  in  their  cases  at  least,  their  intelleftual  prog- 
ress was  not  hindered  by  the   way  in  which   they  were  taught. 

As  the  public  becomes  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  many 
of  the  deaf  can  understand  speech  by  the  motions  of  the  lips, 
it  will  be  much  easier  for  those  who  have  learned  to  do  it  to 
get  along.  I  have  noticed  a  great  change  in  Philadelphia  of  late. 
A  few  years  ago  if  I  were  addressed  by  a  stranger  and  said 
that  I  was  deaf,  he  would,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  bend  over 
and  shout  in  my  ear,  and  the  tenth  time  he  would  turn  and 
walk  away.  Now,  in  many  instances,  he  will,  without  any 
suggestion  from  me,  straighten  up,  push  back  his  moustache, 
if  he  has  one,  and  repeat  deliberately  and  distinctly.  This  is 
probably  the  result  of  the  frequent  newspaper  articles  describing 
the  work  of  this  Association  and  of  oral  schools.  That  this 
education  of  the  public  should  continue  is  very  desirable. 


DISCUSSION  FOLLOWING  MR.  DAVIDSON'S  PAPER. 


Dr.  Gordon:  In  the  Annals  some  years  ago  reference  was 
made  to  the  case  of  a  lawyer,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  practice, 
lost  his  hearing,  and  was  very  much  afraid  he  would  lose  his  busi- 
ness and  bread  and  butter.  This  lawyer,  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  acquired  the  art  of  lip-reading.  He  tells  me  that  he  not 
only  addresses  the  court  and  conduds  his  own  cases,  examining, 
cross-examining  the  witnesses,  and  watching  all  the  points  made 
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by  his  adversaries,  but  says  that   he   meets  with  no  material  dif- 
ficulty in  conducing  his  ordinary  legal  pradice. 

But  the  particular  point  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  is  this: 
that,  in  reading  the  lips,  he  has  learned  not  to  concentrate  his 
attention  upon  the  lips  at  all,  but  looks  into  the  eyes  of  the 
person  whose  lips  he  is  supposed  to  be  reading.  By  concentrat- 
ing his  gaze  upon  the  eye,  he  reads  better  than  he  possibly 
could  do  if  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  lips. 

Mr.  Crouter:  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  char- 
tered school  in  Philadelphia  to  which  Mr.  Davidson  referred  in 
his  paper.  The  gentleman  referred  to  is  a  remarkable  man  in 
many  respefts,  a  man  of  great  executive  ability,  a  very  distin- 
guished educator.  I  called  upon  him,  I  think,  sometime  in  May 
^nd  requested  his  presence  here  at  this  meeting.  He  said  he 
would  be  very  glad  to  come,  but  he  disliked  very  much  to  ap- 
pear upon  occasions  of  this  kind,  not  because  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  to  read  lips  and  speak,  but  he  dislikes 
to  make  a  show  of  himself.  I  held  a  conversation  with  him 
through  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  (and  do  not  recall  that  I  re- 
peated a  word  of  the  conversation)  covering  many  topics  of  in- 
terest concerning  his  school  and  his  work,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  communicated  with  people,  wherein  he  stated  that  he 
had  no  difficulty  whatever.  He  certainly  had  no  difficulty  in 
communicating  with  me. 

I  was  astonished  that  a  man  who  had  never  had  what  we 
might  term  expert  training  in  lip-reading,  had  acquired  the 
ability  to  read  the  lips  with  such  perfeftion.  He  said  he  wanted 
it  told  from  Maine  to  Oregon  that  it  is  possible  for  every  deaf 
person  to  learn  to  read  the  lips. 

I  think  our  President,  in  visiting  the  schools  during  the  past 
year,  must  have  come  upon  many  interesting  cases,  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  him. 

Dr.  Gillett:  I  had  some  very  pleasant  observations  in  the 
course  of  my  visits  during  the  last  year.  One  in  which  I  took 
especial  pleasure  has  been  alluded  to  this  morning.  Mr.  David- 
son has  mentioned  the  case  of  the  little  son  of  Mr.  Groesbeck  of 
Albany.  Being  skeptical  with  regard  to  him,  I  decided  that  I 
would  see  this  child  for  myself.  So  when  I  visited  Miss  Black's 
school,  in  Albany,  I  asked  about  this  boy.  She  direded  me  to 
the  Albany  Academy,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  boys' 
schools  in  the  country.     There  I  met  Miss  Evans,  the  lady  who 
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had  been  his  teacher,  who  told  me  that  in  a  class  of  30,  while 
he  was  not  the  best,  he  was  above  the  average,  and  in  some 
things  was  nearly  the  first.  He  had  graduated  from  her  depart- 
ment and  had  been  sent  to  the  academic  department.  There  I 
found  him  engaged  in  a  recitation  in  Latin.  I  told  the  Professor 
who  I  was,  and  my  business,  and  that  I  wished  to  witness  Ned 
Groesbeck's  recitation  without  his  knowing  of  my  interest  in  him. 
The  teacher  gave  me  a  seat  on  the  platform,  and  said,  *M  will 
call  Ned  out  pretty  soon."  He  began  calling  up  one  pupil  after 
another  by  name.  **John,  you  rise  and  read  such  a  page,  and 
paragraph."  ** Thompson,  you  read  thus  and  so."  **Groes- 
beck,  rise."  He  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  came  up 
as  promptly  as  if  he  were  able  to  hear.  He  was  watching  very 
intently,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  answer  fully  the  purpose  of  ears. 
**Turn  to  such  a  page  and  read  such  a  passage."  The  boy 
turned  to  the  proper  page,  in  the  Latin  Reader,  and  read  the 
paragraph.  He  expressed  it  in  good  Latin.  Presently  the  Pro- 
fessor, calling  one  after  another,  again  named  Groesbeck,  who 
again  responded  as  promptly  as  before.  He  gave  him  an  entirely 
different  exercise  from  that  which  the  others  of  th^  class  had 
had  been  engaged  in, — a  translation  from  Latin  into  English 
after  reading  the  Latin.  The  little  fellow  did  it  as  well  as  could 
be  asked.  Then  others  were  called  on,  and  as  the  Professor 
said,  Ned  did  as  well  as  any, — of  whom  there  were  twelve 
or  fifteen  sprightly  hearing  boys, —  in  the  class.  1  then  followed 
him  to  his  recitation  in  physical  geography,  where  he  did  his 
part  in  the  recitation  precisely  as  the  others  did,  except  that  he 
required  and  was  given  a  favorable  point  of  view  for  seeing  the 
teacher's  lips. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  case  of  Abraham  Fechheimer, 
who  though  he  was  born  deaf,  was  attending  the  Cincinnati 
Manual  Training  School.  Here  he  has  passed  through  the  black- 
smithing  and  wood-working  departments,  and  when  I  was  there, 
was  engaged  in  the  machine  shop.  The  foreman  told  me  that 
he  got  along  quite  as  well  as  any  of  the  other  boys,  though  the 
foreman  himself  who  is  a  foreigner,  and  his  utterance  of  English 
not  perfeft,  told  me  he  sometimes  called  on  another  boy  to  aid 
him  in  making  Abraham  understand.  I  was  told  that  he  did  the 
work  in  the  literary  department  quite  as  creditably  as  any  of  the 
hearing  boys.  He  worked  out  a  problem  in  algebra  on  the  black- 
board and  gave  an  oral  demonstration  of  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
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feftly  what  Abraham  said  in  the  elucidation  of  this  problem, 
and  also  that  the  members  of  his  class  followed  him  attentively 
and  were  accustomed  to  do  so. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Weeden,  of 
Providence,  R.  1.  She  told  me  that  she  lost  her  hearing  so 
young  in  life  that  she  retained  the  recolleftion  of  only  one  word, 
— key.  Her  mother  determined  that  her  daughter  should  not  be 
dumb,  and  that  she  would  give  her  life,  if  need  be,  to  the 
cultivation  of  her  power  of  speech  and  lip-reading.  She  now 
entertains  and  visits  friends  and  enters  into  society  with  as 
much  freedom  and  ease  as  any  other  lady.  She  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  city  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  frequently  visits  the  Legislature,  doing  such  work  as 
is  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  the  school,  in  addressing  com- 
mittees, etc.  She  told  me  she  had  no  difficultv  at  all  in  mak- 
ing  the  committees  understand  her. 

I  was  interested   in  the  case  of  Mrs.   Hill,  the   wife  of  the 
principal  of  the  West  Virginia   Institution  for  the   Deaf.      I  am 
very  sorry  that  she  is  not  here  as  I  expeded.     Her  hearing  was 
lost  in  girlhood,  so  that  while  she  is  now   unable  to  hear,   she 
has  retained  a  pleasant,   sweet  voice,   and  natural  fluent  speech. 
Her  deafness  does  not  seem  to  have  resulted  in  any  detriment 
to  her  use    of    speech    or    any   serious  disability  to  understand 
speech  addressed  to  her.     I  arrived  at  the  school  in  the  middle 
of  the    forenoon.       At    the    dinner    table,    where    there    were  a 
number  of  guests,  I  was  introduced  to  this  lady.     She  took  her 
seat  on   the  opposite  side  of  the    table,   so    that  I   had    oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  her  and  to  observe  her  conversation  with  others, 
which  was  easy  and   natural  and   continued   through  the  entire 
dinner  hour    without  any  occurrence    to  suggest  a  thought    of 
her  deafness.     1  noticed,  however,  that  when  her  husband  spoke 
to   her  he  always  turned   his  face  to  her,   but   1   accounted  for 
this  as  a   peculiar  personal  attention   which  her  husband   court- 
eously gave  his  very  lovely  wife.     After  passing  from  the  dining- 
room,   in  conversation   with  the  ladies  of  the  household,  one  of 
them  said,   ''Didn't  you  know   that  Mrs.   Hill  is  deaf?    She   is, 
she  doesn't  hear  at  all."     We  presently  passed  up  to  the  parlor, 
where  I   enjoyed   an   hour  and   a  half  of  delightful   conversation 
with  her.     After  leaving  the  parlor  I  thought  whether  the  ladies 
could  have  planned  to  play  a  joke  on  me,   and   decided   not  to 
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have  the  laugh  upon  myself  if  I  could  help  it.  So  in  the  even- 
ing when  an  opportunity  for  further  conversation  with  Mrs.  Hill 
occurred,  I  simply  moved  my  lips,  without  using  voice,  but 
otherwise  afted  naturally,  but  she  failed  to  deteft  the  absence 
of  my  voice  and  understood  my  silent  communication  perfeftly. 
Mrs.   Hill's  case  is  truly  an  extraordinary  one. 

Prof.  Gordon:  Mr.  Charles  Ely,  of  Washington,  who  is 
sitting  near  me,  tells  me  that  he  has  known  Mrs.  Hill  since  his 
early  childhood,  and  that  he  did  not  until  this  moment  know 
that  she  was  deaf. 

Dr.  Gillett:  Mr.  James  Simpson,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  South  Dakota  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  is  another  remarkable 
lip-reader.  Mr.  Simpson  was  born  deaf,  as  were  also  his  brother 
and  sister.  His  management  of  the  institution  of  which  he  has 
charge  has  been  as  successful  as  that  of  any  superintendent  I 
know  of.  His  means  of  communication  with  business  men,  and 
with  the  world  at  large,  is  entirely  upon  the  basis  of  speech  and 
lip-reading. 

Mr.  Simpson  told  me  that  if  by  any  accident  he  should  lose 
his  ability  to  understand  the  speech  of  others  and  to  speak  him- 
self, he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  continue  the  superintendency 
of  his  .institution,  but  he  would  feel  obliged  to  resign  its  charge. 
Mr.  Simpson  communicates  with  the  parents  of  his  pupils  through 
speech,  and  in  his  management  of  the  institution  never  uses 
any  signs  with  the  hearing  members  of  his  household;  though 
he  may  with  the  deaf.  But  with  the  world  at  large,  and  with 
society,  he  demeans  himself  as  any  other  man  would,  and  is  a 
most  successful  business  man.  He  not  only  manages  his  institu- 
tion well,  as  a  public  officer,  but  also  successfully  manages  farms 
of  his  own,  so  that  he  has  accumulated  a  larger  property  than 
any  hearing  man  occupying  a  similar  position  has  been  able  to 
do,  so  far  as  I  know. 

I  have  been  impressed  also  by  some  painful  fafts.  I  have 
in  my  mind  one  incident  that  was  distressing.  A  young  lady 
whom  I  have  known  for  years  to  have  a  pleasant  voice,  who  will 
not  speak.  I  one  day  said  to  her,  **Why  do  you  not  speak? 
You  have  a  good  voice."  She  said,  **0,  I  am  so  ashamed  that 
I  cannot,"  and  when  I  asked  her,  ''Why  can't  you?"  the  reply 
was,  "When  I  was  in  school  my  teacher  told  me  that  my  voice 
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sounded  like  the  squealing  of  a  pig,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
I  have  refused  to  speak."  Now  I  say  that  that  was  a  crime. 
(Applause.) 

Impress  upon  the  mind  of  any  child,  and  particularly  upon 
a  sensitive  girl,  the  thought  that  she  has  some  disagreeable  de- 
feft,  and  it  will  be  a  blot  on  her  life,  which  she  will  carry  as  a 
burden  to  her  grave.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  beautiful  young 
lady  has  labored  under  strong  embarrassment  and  pain,  and 
with  all  the  years  to  come,  under  the  conviftion  that  she  is  a 
**  disagreeable  person."  How  often  do  you  find  children  re- 
tiring and  diffident,  and  for  what  reason  ?  Because  it  has  been 
impressed  on  their  minds  in  their  early  life,  **I  must  not  mingle 
with  people;  1  must  not  exhibit  myself";  and  they  live  unhappy 
and  miserable  ever  afterwards.  We  must  be  more  careful.  Tell 
our  pupils  that  their  voices  are  pleasant.  Every  child's  voice  is 
pleasant  to  its  mother  and  father,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  a  friend 
or  the  teacher  who  loves  it.  I  have  said  a  great  many  times  at 
the  different  schools,  as  I  have  gone  around  talking  to  the  young 
men  and  women  and  children,  **No  gentleman  and  no  lady  will 
laugh  at  you,  no  one  will  but  the  coarse,  vulgar  boor,  and  you 
need  care  no  more  for  him  than  for  the  dog  that  barks  at  you 
in  the  street."  Impress  that  upon  the  minds  of  your  pupils. 
Have  no  regard  for  any  one  who  will  find  amusement  in  making 
fun  of  you  because  you  are  deaf.     (Applause.) 

I  have  here  a  very  interesting  letter  in  regard  to  a  little 
girl, — not  a  pupil  of  an  oral  school.  There  are  schools  where 
signs  are  used  that  do  good  speech  work  (applause),  I  have 
seen  some  just  as  good  work  that  has  come  out  of  schools  that 
use  signs  as  any  that  comes  from  oral  schools.  Nobody  need 
feel  in  any  way  discouraged.     Here  is  the  letter: — 

Morgan  Park,  Illinois,  ) 
June  30,  1894.      j" 

Dear  Dr.  Gillett  :  In  view  of  my  daughter's  somewhat  unusual  experience 
during  the  past  year  I  have  thought  it  well  to  lay  before  you  a  statement  of  the 
fafts  of  her  case. 

Maude  went  to  your  Institution  in  September  1886,  being  at  the  time  six  and 
a  half  years  old  and  having  been  entirely  deaf  since  the  age  of  three  months.  She 
remained  at  Jacksonville  seven  years,  making  satisfadory  progress  in  her  studies, 
and  being  instrutfled  in  speech  and  lip-reading.  When  she  came  home  last  summer 
for  the  usual  vacation,  I  made  arrangements  with  Miss  Josephine  Lackore,  Principal 
of  the  Morgan  Park  Public  Schools,  for  private  instruction  for  Maude  with  a  view 
to  placing  her  in  the  public  school  in  September  if  it  should  be  found  practicable. 
Though  Miss  Lackore  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  this  class  of  work  she 
succeeded  so  well  that   Maude  was  able  to  enter  the  sixth  grade  of  the  school   ia 
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September,  and  to  secure  the  rank  indicated  in  the  report  which  1  enclose  herewith. 
During  the  first  month  of  school  she  ranked  sixth  but  made  steady  improvement 
and  her  averages  for  the  year  entitled  her  to  the  first  rank  for  the  year  in  a  class 
of  twenty-seven  pupils.  Her  teacher  Miss  Eames  is  not  acquainted  with  signs  nor 
even  with  the  manual  alphabet,  and  Maude  has  taken  her  work  in  exadly  the 
same  way  as  the  hearing  pupils  of  the  class;  viz.,  namely  from  the  lips  in  so  far 
as  the  whole  work  of  the  class  was  not  written.  Further,  Maude  has  not  had 
nor  has  she  required  a  single  hour  of  her  teacher's  time  out  of  school,  or  any  more 
of  it  in  school  than  has  been  devoted  to  the  best  of  the  other  pupils  in  the  class. 
The  good  that  has  resulted  to  the  girl  from  this,  and  from  contad  with  hearing 
children  is  beyond  calculation. 

For  the  progress  made  and  the  work  that  has  been  possible  we  are  grateful 
beyond  expression  to  you  for  the  faithful  foundation  building  under  your  kind  and 
wise  care.  Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  H.  German. 

Dr.  Gillett:  1  think  that  pays  for  the  work  of  a  life-time. 
(Applause).  She  stood  98  in  spelling,  97  in  arithmetic,  95  in 
geography,  92  in  grammar,  92  in  physical  geography,  96  in 
drawing,  95  in  her  school  average.  Her  attendance  100,  27 
pupils  in  the  class,  and  her  rank  No.   i. 

Now  we  do  not  know  how  many  of  our  pupils  can  suc- 
ceed until  we  try.  It  was  declared  at  the  California  Convention 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  give  every  one  an  earnest  trial. 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  A  SPEECH-READER. 


I  have  lived,  now,  for  twenty-two  years,  in  a  world  that  has 
been  in  all  that  time  as  silent  to  me,  as  the  grave  will  be  to  you 
when  life's  duties  are  ended.  Four  days  before  the  illness  which 
deprived  me  of  hearing,  I  took  part  in  a  large  concert.  Since 
then,  music  has  never  reached  me,  though  heart  and  brain  teem 
with  it  often,  in  degree  varying  from  the  martial  strains  of  grand 
old  war  music  to  the  musical  twitter  of  the  birds.  No  voices 
have  penetrated  the  silence,  not  even  my  own,  yet  the  air  is  full 
of  them  to  me,  from  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  in  the  spring-time 
to  the  clash  of  thunder  and  the  sullen  roar  of  the  hurricane. 

Yet  dominating  them  all  sometimes,  is  the  last  sound  that 
ever  reached  my  consciousness,  the  clang  of  the  school  bell 
for  morning  recess.  And  often  but  the  sight  of  a  bell  will  set 
it  to  ringing  with  a  loudness  and  a  persistency  that  would  deafen 
anyone  not  already  as  deaf  as  I  am.  •  The  reading  of  Poe's 
"Bell's"  awakens  the  echoes  in  memory's  halls  in  a  manner  in- 
conceivable to  one  who  has  not  experienced  the  sensation.  Yet 
1  could  not  now  reproduce  any  of  the  numerous  sounds  that 
torment  me,  though  I  was  once  able  to  imitate  a  great  many  of 
them  very  closely. 

The  faft  of  my  hopeless  deafness,  was  kept  from  me  as  long 
as  it  was  possible.  This  was  rendered  easier  as  I  had  learned 
to  read  writing  readily  before  the  illness  which  deprived  me  of 
hearing.  Also  to  a  faft  not  much  thought  of  by  any  of  us  at 
the  time,  I  had  acquired  a  habit  of  reading  lips,  partly  as  a 
result  of  attempts  to  break  the  rule  against  talking  in  school 
without  being  caught,  and  a  trick  a  cousin  and  I  had  acquired 
of  puzzling  our  less  acute  playmates  by  communicating  affairs  to 
one  another  without  sound  of  voice.  So  the  reading  of  lips  was 
-a  natural  transition  for  me  when  the  need  came.  Yet  the 
knowledge  of  my  deafness  when  it  finally  was  forced  upon 
me  was  the  most  terrible  blow  of  my  life,  and  I  begged  and 
implored  that  I  be  allowed  to  die. 
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In  course  of  time  I  returned  to  school  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
the  teacher  could  do  little  for  me.  I  had  developed  a  great 
shrinking  and  sensitiveness  and  a  roomful  of  children  many  of 
whom  would  laugh  at  my  unconscious  mistakes,  amusing  I  have 
no  doubt  they  were,  only  increased  the  trouble.  I  gradually 
ceased  to  talk,  and  finally  refused  to  go  to  school.  Then  begaa 
my  life  among  books.  A  private  governess  next  tried  to  instruct 
me.  She  was  repellant  to  me  and  improvement  was,  naturally, 
not  great.  All  this  time  I  mingled  freely  among  my  intimates 
and  family  friends  and  enjoyed  myself  as  well  as  one  could  un- 
der the  circumstances.  But  my  refusal  to  speak  freely  began  to- 
bear  fruit  in  a  weakness  of  voice,  and  a  mispronunciation  of 
words,  when  I  did  deign  to  utter  anything. 

About  this  time  my  parents  were  visiting  Dr.  Aaron  L.  Cha- 
pin,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  mention  was  made  of  me.  The  doctor 
having  been  long  connefted  with  the  education  of  the  deaf  ad- 
vised sending  me  to  Jacksonville.  You,  who  have  never  been  placed 
suddenly  in  a  community  of  strange  people  whose  language  you 
do  not  comprehend  and  whose  earnest  gesticulations  not  being 
understood  nearly  scare  you  out  of  your  wits,  while  homesick- 
ness seems  to  gnaw  at  your  very  vitals,  can  never  know  what 
agonies  I  endured.  For  the  poor,  helpless,  broken-hearted  little 
ones  who  enter  our  schools  every  year,  I  have  the  tenderest 
sympathy  and  greatest  compassion.  I  am  going  to  be  quite 
candid  with  you,  1  do  not  think  I  learned  much  articulation 
while  at  school,  but  I  did  learn  at  the  very  start  that  I  ended 
each  sentence  with  "ah."  That  knowledge  came  as  near  clos- 
ing my  lips  once  and  for  all  time  as  anything  that  ever  has 
occurred  to  me  since,  for  it  was  conveyed  to  me  in  the  form 
of  ridicule.  I  also  learned  Bell's  symbols  which  I  speedily  for- 
got again,  at  this  day  1  can  tell  you  two,  CD  and  8,  but  which 
is   n,  and  which   is   m,  you   will  need  to  tell  me. 

I  do  not  think  I  improved  much  the  first  year, — not  until 
vacation,  then  I  had  so  much  to  tell  the  heme  folks  that  I 
quite  forgot  my  disinclination  for  oral  effort  and  kept  up  a  per- 
fect stream  of  chatter.  And  I  returned  to  school  with  as  much 
to  tell  my  teachers,  and  proceeded  to  tell  them,  particularly 
those  of  the  academical  classes  and  Dr.  Gillett.  They  never 
laughed  at  me  and  always  encouraged  and  drew  me  out.  1 
never  could  tolerate   interruption   when   excited,    so  they  would 
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wait  until  I  had  finished  my  statements  to  correal  me.     1  fancy 
it  must  often   have  been   pretty  hard   to  keep  a  straight  face. 

One  of  the  bugbears  of  my  school  life  was  being  so  fre- 
■quently  called  upon  to  speak  to  strangers,  in  faft,  being  exhib- 
ited as  a  curiosity,  1  never  felt  there  was  anything  remarkable  in 
the  ability  to  speak,  seeing  I  had  always  possessed  it.  Then 
my  dearth  of  conversational  topics  with  strangers  was  deplor- 
3ble,  I  remember  one  instance  where  a  gentleman  was  intro- 
duced, or  rather,  I  to  the  gentleman,  and  then  ordered  to  ''talk." 
That  most  effeftually  struck  me  dumb.  Finally  I  summoned 
up  presence  of  mind  enough  to  ask  him  if  he  had  any  chil- 
dren.    "Three** — he  answered. 

A  painful  pause  followed,  which  a  teacher  who  stood  back 
of  him  but  facing  me,  proceeded  to  fill  by  telling  me  in  pan- 
tomime, to  ask  him  how  he  liked  them.     I  did  so,  and  the  con- 
versation ended  then  and  there,  amid  great  glee  on   the   part  of 
the  adults.     But  the  real  test  of  my  conversational  powers  came 
after  I  left  school.     I  was  timid,  and  the  hardest  task  that  could 
be  assigned  me  was  to  receive  callers  who  were  strangers  to  me. 
My  mother's  presence  tided  me  over  very  embarrassing  occasions, 
5he  invariably  drew  me  into  the  conversation  and  by  asking  lead- 
ing questions  also,  which,  left  me  no  excuse  for  monosyllables. 
But  the  very  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me  was  being 
obliged  to  support  myself,  and  thrown  among  strangers  as  I  was, 
by  that  circumstance,  I  gradually  overcame  my  distressing  timidity. 
Strangely  enough  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  resort  to  writing, 
though  others  wrote  to  me  so  frequently.     I  cannot  recoiled  an 
instance  in  which  1  ever  adopted  that  method  of  carrying  on  a 
<:onversation,  the  obligation  to  speak  had  been  such  a  stringent 
rule  at  home,   I  never  dreamed  of  breaking  it  when  away.     It  is 
only  within  the  past  five  years  I  have  taken  recourse  to   writing 
and  then   only   when  travelling,   several  bitter   experiences  with 
lost  trains,  wrong  depots  and  thick-headed  customs  officials   has 
taught  me  to  play  deaf  and  dumb,  when  I  can  remember.     I  may 
add  here,  that   my   happy  faculty  of  getting  through  a  journey 
Avith  speed,  ease,  and  in  safety,  has  converted  my  husband  to  my 
mode  of  aftion. 

Our  assumed  charafters  have  often  been  productive  of  much 
mystification  and  not  a  little  amusement  to  fiellow-travellers  and 
ourselves.     Our  ability  to  read  the  lips  has  often  enabled  us  to 
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understand  much  more  than  was  intended  for  us  and  I  confess 
to  a  wicked  delight  in  occasionally  silencing  people  who  presume 
too  far  upon  our  supposed  double  affliftion. 

To  talk,  now,  is  as  natural  to  me  as  to  breathe,  and  among 
congenial  spirits  and  when  interested  in  a  topic  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  me.  Strangers  are  no  longer  a  bugaboo  to  me,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  know  that  I  am  deaf;  as  soon  as  they  discover  it, 
however,  it  is  sometimes  far  from  pleasant,  one  does  not  enjoy 
being  made  the  centre  of  attraction  and  in  such  a  case,  1  certainly 
do  not.  1  have  received  493  strangers  in  my  schoolroom  the 
past  year  and  spoken  to  them  invariably;  of  the  number  I  doubt 
if  a  third  are  aware  to  this  day  of  my  deafness,  and  many  of 
those  would  not  have  been,  but  that  they  were  told  of  it.  It 
sometimes  happened  1  have  not  understood  remarks  addressed  tp 
me,  and  probably  in  some  cases  my  voice  betrayed  me.  1  know 
very  well  that  it  is  not  like  the  voices  of  those  who  hear. 

I  have  never  received  unkind  nor  rude  treatment  from  a 
stranger,  though  some  have  made  me  uncomfortable  by  point- 
ing me  out  in  public  places  and  discoursing  upon  the  theme  of 
my  deafness  and  literally  weeping  over  me.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  rudest  indifference  and  unkind  treatment  I  have  ever  re- 
ceived has  been  from  the  very  persons  whom  one  would  least 
expeft  to  behave  in  such  a  manner,  and  they  were  neither  ig- 
norant nor  usually  considered  vulgar  boors.  When  shopping  I 
invariably  speak  and  read  the  lips,  and  rarely  do  I  make  a  mis-^ 
take,  but  I  am  very  cautious  when  pricing  goods,  as  fourteen 
and  forty,  etc.,  look  very  much  alike,  and  unless  1  am  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  get  a  clerk  who  is  deaf,  1  have  no  trouble.  1 
was  once  so  unfortunate,  and  the  clerk  and  1  parted  on  very 
bad  terms;  subsequent  explanation  from  mutual  acquaintances 
smoothed  our  ruffled  feelings  but  we  were  shy  of  one  another 
ever  afterwards. 

I  used  to  jump  at  conclusions  like  a  kitten  after  a  rubber 
ball,  numerous  bad  breaks  and  considerable  amusement  afforded 
other  folks  cured  me  eventually  and  1  go  slow  now,  still  I  often 
misunderstand,  as  for  instance,  **He  will  come  to  see  you,"  was 
twisted  into  "He  will  come  to  visit  you."  It  often  happens  my 
mind  is  full  of  a  certain  thing  and  I  forget  that  others  are  not 
mind  readers,  for  instance,  1  was  busy  with  a  dressmaker  and  a 
member  of  the  family  coming  in  asked,  **Are  you  going  to 
row?"  I  replied,   I  was,  having  mistaken  row  for  sew.     A  short 
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time  later  I  was  much  disturbed  by  a  wail  from  the  questioner  and 
^' You  didn't  go  to  row  and  Mi.  Balis  didn't  want  the  boat  either, 
xmd  I  think  it's  real  mean."  Naturally  my  mystification  was  great. 
The  next  day  1  mistook  **  Mamma's  lying  down,"  for  **  Mamma's 
gone  to  town,"  and  did  not  discover  my  mistake  until  I  inno- 
cently asked  if  she  had  gone  to  another  missionary  meeting.  If 
it  requires  great  patience  to  teach  a  child  to  speak,  what  do  you 
think  it  requires  to  teach  a  child  to  read  lips }  I'll  tell  you — 
it  is  a  sixth  sense,  commonly  called  intuition.  Or  it  may  be  a 
supernatural  power  of  divination,  for  lip  reading  is  guess  work,  a 
constant  study  of  epigrams  and  conundrums,  a  mental  and  phys- 
ical strain  far  greater  than  you  can  realize. 

Naturally  the  best  and  most  intelligent  deaf  persons  are  the 
ones  you  point  to  with  the  most  pride  and  of  them  it  is  right  to 
e?tpeft  great  things,  but  believe  me,  they  will  never  be  restored 
to  society  say  what  you  will.  Few  can  have  been  more  advan- 
tageously placed  than  1,  nor  have  enjoyed  life  better,  or  have 
been  placed  in  surroundings  more  conducive  to  improvement  and 
better  prepared  to  meet  men  and  women  on  a  common   footing. 

I  spent  three  happy  years  as  teacher  of  a  large  number  of 
hearing  persons,  entered  into  all  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  my 
pupils  from  base-ball  to  banquets  and  balls,  attended  concerts, 
theatres,  leftures,  church,  participated  in  exhibitions,  afted  as 
bridesmaid  to  one  and  went  as  far  as  is  permitted  us  with  an- 
other, on  the  journey  to  the  land  from  which  none  return.  Yet 
when  a  feeble  hand  wrote,  **Will  you  come  to  us  in  the  fall,' 
I  left  all  and  returned  to  what  I  hope  may  be  my  life-work. 

In  all  those  three  years  a  sign  was  never  used,  a  finger  never 
formed  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Writing  was  the  last  resort 
always,  but  very  rarely  used,  to  make  me  understand.  In  busi- 
ness affairs  I  never  met  with  any  trouble  on  account  of  my  deaf- 
ness. In  journeys  from  place  to  place  no  difficulty  was  ever 
experienced,  until  recently  I  never  carried  either  pencil  or  pad 
with  me,  and  now  I  do  so  only  when  travelling,  though  1  must 
confess  there  have  been  occasions  when  it  would  h»ive  been  well 
if  I  had  had  such  articles  within  my  reach. 

My  greatest  difficulty  is  with  men  who  sport  moustaches.  I 
had  the  great  misfortune  once  to  see  one  slip  bodily  from  its 
owner's  lips,  since  that  day  I  cannot  prevent  myself  gazing  in 
awe  at  a  man's  moustache  and  between  wondering  if  it  will  stick 
on,  and  what  he  is  trying  to  say,  I  get  things  badly  mixed. 
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In  glancing  over  this  1  am  struck  by  the  large  number  of  Is 
in  its  construction,  but  having  been  requested  to  speak  of  my 
own  experience  there  seems  no  way  of  avoiding  the  aggressive 
letter. 

You  will  probably  remark  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  language 
used  here  in  comparison  with  what  1  use  when  writing.  A  fear 
of  inability  to  pronounce  aright  compels  me  to  use  only  the 
simplest  language  verbally.  Naturally  it  is  much  easier  for  me 
to  express  myself  by  writing  than  orally. 

I  have  on  this  paper  the  phonetical  pronunciation  of  words- 
of  which  I  feel  doubtful.  If  you  have  noticed  any  mistakes  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  corrected. 

I  wish  to  add  here,  that  the  above  was  written  before  my 
recent  visit  to  certain  schools  in  the  east.  I  have  visited  the 
model  and  the  ideal  schools  of  the  deaf,  and  would  add  my  testi- 
mony to  the  wonderful  success  displayed  in  the  systems  of  both. 
My  views  of  oral  work  have  been  greatly  changed  within  the 
past  month,  and  I  believe  I  may  say  with  all  sincerity  my  heart 
and  sympathies  are  with  you  all  who  have  been  laboring  so  long 
against  such  odds,  still  I  do  not  believe  all  children  born  deaf 
can  be  taught  by  speech  or  to  speak  successfully,  however,  I  am 
convinced  the  percentage  is  larger  than  1  once  believed. 
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It  has  been  for  many  years,  and  particularly  since  Dr.  BelF 
founded  a  new  association  with  a  long  name,  my  earnest  desire 
to  make  public  my  history  as  a  school-girl,  my  objeft  being  ta 
encourage  other  deaf  children  to  go  and  do  likewise.  I  refer  to- 
those  deaf  children  who  retain  their  power  of  speech.  Parents 
and  friends  of  such,  knowing  of  my  success,  might  be  encour- 
aged to  send  them  to  the  public  schools  instead  of  making 
deaf-mutes  of  them  by  placing  them  in  institutions  for  the  deaf. 
I  have  also  wished  to  do  something  to  show  my  sympathy  for 
the  cause  in  which  all  who  are  present  here  are  so  greatly  in- 
terested and  if  this  little  history  of  mine  has  any  good  influence 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Now  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due.  It  is  owing  to  the 
ambition  of  my  deaf-mute  mother,  Mrs.  Swett,  and  the  unceas- 
ing interest  and  encouragement  of  my  hearing  sister  Miss  Swett,. 
who  has  charge  of  the  deaf-mute  school  at  Beverly,  Massachu- 
setts, that  I  am  to-day  a  graduate  of  the  public  schools.  They 
tell  me  that  there  were  many  to  urge  them  to  send  me  ta 
Northampton,  but  both  refused  to  listen  to  the  mistaken  advisers; 
both  encouraged  me  to  mingle  with  the  hearing;  both  discour- 
aged any  desire  I  manifested  for  the  society  of  the  deaf  or  for 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  deaf,  succeeding  so  well  in  this 
last  that  not  till  I  was  nearly  seventeen  years  old  did  I  know 
that  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States  was  so 
large,  or  that  there  were  other  schools  for  the  deaf  besides  the 
ones  at  Hartford  and  New  York.  1  think  this  is  remarkable 
because  my  parents  were  deaf-mutes  with  a  large  circle  of 
friends  similarly  afiflifted  and  were  subscribers  to  the  periodicals 
published  for  that  class.  When  I  was  about  seventeen,  I  met 
some  of  the  brightest  graduates  of  Miss  Yale's  admirable  school; 
their  ability  to  speak  and. to  read  lips  was  a  revelation  to  me; 
then  began  my  interest  in  the  speaking  deaf,  which  interest 
deepens  as  I  grow  older  and  realize  the  far-reaching  benefits  of 
the  oral  system. 
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My  memory  of  my  own  ability  to  read  speech  extends  back 
to  my  first  day  at  school  when  1  saw  my  teacher  ask  my  name, 
residence  and  age.  All  was  smooth  sailing  until  my  entrance  to 
the  High  School  of  Beverly  when  my  power  of  reading  lips  was 
put  to  the  test;  it  was  hard  work  and  I  nearly  fainted  by  the 
way,  but,  as  I  had  unconsciously  adopted  the  motto  **  Never 
give  up,"  success  rewarded  me.  Although  my  hearing  never  en- 
tirely left  me,  I  depended  wholly  upon  speech-reading  during 
my  fifteen  years  of  school  life.  The  best  teacher  in  the  world 
was  mine — Madame  Experience. 

There  is  little  to  say  in  regard  to  the  social  side  of  my  life 
during  childhood.  With  the  hearing  I  made  mud  pies,  signed 
temperance  pledges  by  the  score  and  sang  **The  Consecrated 
Cross-eyed  Bear." 

My  playmates,  my  friends,  my  teachers  always  treated  me 
as  if  I  were  a  hearing  girl;  the  last  always  expecting  me,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  speak  pieces  when  small,  when  older,  to  de- 
claim and  to  read  my  essays,  all  of  which  tended  to  make  my 
pronunciation  more  correA,  my  enunciation  more  clear,  and  my 
voice  stronger  and  more  flexible. 

I  notice  that  people  sometimes  fail  to  understand  me  when 
1  use  a  word  containing  **ee."  It  is  usually  the  grocer  who  fails 
to  understand  when  I  call  for  cheese.  Either  he  is  very  stupid 
or  I  do  not  pronounce  the  word  correftly,  I  do  not  know  which. 

Now  comes,  what  is  to  me,  the  most  interesting  point  of 
my  school  history.  It  was  i88i  when  I  graduated  from  the  gram- 
mar school.  Because  some  of  the  questions  asked  were  those 
which  had  been  studied  when  I  was  absent  owing  to  illness, 
I  failed  to  pass  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  High  School 
of  Beverly  and  returned  to  the  grammar  school;  later,  probably 
influenced  by  the  Northampton  graduates  aforesaid,  I  applied  for 
admission  to  the  school  at  Northampton,  was  admitted,  and  my 
three  months'  stay  there  had  one  good  result.  I  was  taught  the 
importance  of  the  proper  control  of  the  voice. 

In  some  way  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  Mr.  Enoch  C. 
Adams,  now  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  learned  that  dif- 
fidence prevented  me  from  braving  a  second  examination.  He 
called  a  meeting  of  the  school  committee  to  discuss  the  matter. 
Some  feared  that  I  would  hinder  the  progress  of  the  class,  but  all 
agreed  to  subjeft  me  to  a  private  examination  and  to  admit  me 
on  trial  for  three  months.      I  determined  to  remain  through  the 
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course  of  three  years  and  remain  I  did,  graduating  with  a  class 
of  twenty-eight.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  my  rank  was  first,  but 
I  cannot;  but  while  it  was  not  first,  neither  was  it  the  last.  One 
incident  I  enjoy  relating.  One  day,  Mr.  Adams  requested  those 
who  wished  to  take  up  the  study  of  French  to  rise;  as  I  arose, 
the  three  teachers  on  the  platform  looked  surprised  and  put  their 
heads  together.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  disappoint  them,  and  1 
did. 

One  other  good  teacher  I  had  —  books.  My  people  encour- 
aged reading,  my  love  for  it  became  omnivorous  and  1  became 
an  inveterate  borrower  of  books.  When  quite  small  —  eleven 
years  old  I  think,  attracted  by  the  title,  I  borrowed  **The  Diet  of 
Worms." 

Now  as  to  questions  of  social  life:  my  own  observation  has 
shown  me  that  the  coldness  and  negleft  by  the  hearing  people 
of  which  the  deaf  complain  so  much,  and  which  is  partly  the 
cause  of  clannishness  on  their  part,  is  clearly  attributable  to  the 
failure  to  understand  each  other;  that  this  misunderstanding  must 
be  and  can  be  dispelled  by  the  deaf  themselves  who  should  take 
the  initiative  step.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  Mahomet 
must  go  to  the  mountain:  in  other  words,  the  deaf  should  not, 
when  attending  any  gathering  of  the  hearing,  remain  glued  to 
one  spot  waiting  to  be  spoken  to  by  people  who  are  afraid  to 
do  it,  but  should  go  to  them  and  make  them  see  that  there  are 
other  subjeAs  to  talk  about  than  the  weather,  and  the  health  of 
their  sisters  and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts. 

One  thing  I  must  not  fail  to  mention  because  of  the  help  i^ 
was  to  me — nearly  all  my  schoolmates  could  use  the  manual  al- 
phabet which  took  the  place  of  whispering  and  which  had  the 
greater  advantage  in  that  it  could  be  used  anywhere,  at  any  time, 
and  at  almost  any  distance.  In  that  way  I  kept  abreast  of  the 
times.  My  mates  were  all  kind  and  interested.  A  look  of  in- 
quiry was  never  unheeded.  You  see,  the  Fates  conspired  to  be 
kind,  so  that  I  learned  to  think  of  my  infirmity  as  a  slight  in- 
convenience sometimes',  never  as  a  calamity. 
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FURTHER  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THAT 

SUBTILE  ART   WHICH  MAY  INABLE  ONE  WITH 

AN  OBSERVANT  EIE  TO  HEARE  WHAT  ANY 

MAN  SPEAKS  BY  THE  MOVING  OF 

THE  LIPS."    [Bulwer,   1648.] 


When  President  Gillett  asked  me  to  write  a  paper  on 
speech-reading  for  the  American  Association  I  said  I  did  not 
see  what  I  could  say  about  it.  Carrying  on  conversation  by 
word  of  mouth  is  as  natural  and  easy  to  me  as  to  any  hear- 
ing person.     Of  course  1   speak,  and  of  course,  being  deaf  and 
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therefore  unable  to  read  speech  by  ear,  I  read  it  by  eye,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  As  to  the  how — does  any 
one  take  thought  how  they  see,  and  hear,  and  move  ?  Why 
then  should  I  examine  any  more  closely  the  mechanism  by 
which  I  see  lips  move  and  translate  the  movements  into  speech 
— than  the  mechanism  by  which  I  see  trees  move,  and  be- 
come conscious  that  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  east  to  the 
west  ?  Both  are  processes  of  deduction  from  past  experience 
and  knowledge.  So  also  it  is  by  deduction  frbm  past  experi* 
ence  and  knowledge  that  the  hearing  person  comprehends  a 
certain  variety  of  sound  as  speech.  But  the  process  by  which 
he  accomplishes  this  is  a  very  great  mystery  to  me.  I  wish 
President  Gillett  would  explain  to  me  how  he  understands 
speech.  How  much  of  the  process  is  mental,  and  how  much 
mechanical  ?  How  many  years  did  it  take  him  to  learn  to  com- 
prehend speech  by  ear,  and  was  it  difficult  at  first  ?  How  does 
he  know  that  one  sound  that  can  be  represented  by  a  sharper 
pointed  zig-zag  line  than  another  is  one  word,  instead  of  the 
other?  I  am  afraid  President  Gillett  might  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  this  clear  to  me,  and  I  know  I  find  great 
difficulty  in  trying  to  explain  how  I  hear  by  eye.  So  much 
so,    indeed,    that    I    have    been    on    the    point  several  times  of 


giving  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  The  more  smoothly  a  piece 
of  machinery  runs  the  less  the  operator  thinks  or  knows  about 
it.  It  is  only  when  it  gets  rusty  and  refuses  to  work  that  the 
operator  has  to  study  its  mechanism  in  order  to  remedy  the 
defeft,  and  thus  becomes  acquainted  with  its  method  of  work- 
ing. Thus  it  has  been  with  my  speech-reading  machinery. 
Generally  it  works  so  easily  1  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  it  at 
all.  It  is  only  since  President  Gillett  did  me  the  honor  to  ask 
me  for  my  ideas  on  the  subjeft,  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
take  this  machinery  of  mine  apart  and  study  its  mechanism.  1 
submit  now  the  results  and  also,  though  with  diffidence,  a 
few  thoughts  generally  upon  what  the  quaint  old  17th  cent- 
ury philosopher,  John  Bulwer,  so  aptly  describes  as  **that 
Subtile  Art  which  may  inable  one  with  an  observant  Eie  to 
Heare  what  any   man  speaks  by  the  moving  of  his  lips." 

I  think,  perhaps,  if  I  could  rernember  both  having  once 
heard,  and  then  losing  my  hearing,  and  the  processes  by 
which  I  learned  a  new  way  of  communicating  with  my  friends, 
I  might  have  less  difficulty  in  explaining  both  how  I  did  it, 
and  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  I,  and  all  the  other  students 
of  the  ''Subtile  Art"  have  to  overcome.  As  it  happened,  how- 
ever, I  was  so  young  when  the  illness  which  deprived  me 
of  my  hearing  occurred — it  was  so  severe — my  convalescence  was 
so  slow,  and  the  consequent  mental  weakness  so  great,  that  1 
not  only  cannot  remember  ever  having  heard,  but  cannot  even 
recoiled  having  been  in  a  materially  different  position  as  re- 
gards articulation  and  speech-reading  from  the  one  I  have  occu- 
pied  for  so  many  years.  Of  course,  I  could  not  have  spoken 
and  read  speech  as  well  as  a  child  as  I  did  later,  but  I  can- 
not recoiled  being  conscious  of  any  difficulty  in  communicating 
with  my  friends.  More,  I  do  not  remember  that  the  faft  of 
my  deafness  was  ever  borne  in  upon  me  then.  Of  course,  I 
knew  it,  as  one  knows  the  sun  is  shining,  or  that  it  is  cloudy, 
without  its  making  any  impression  upon  the  mind.  My  strong- 
est feeling,  as  regards  myself  and  my  sisters,  was  that  I 
was  eighteen  months  older  than  the  eldest,  and,  therefore,  very 
much  wiser  and  more  experienced. 

L  presume  the  reason  why  I  remember  nothing  of  my  first 
steps  in  speech-reading  and  articulation  is  due  to  the  long  pe- 
riod of  mental  and  physical  feebleness  which  followed  my  illness. 
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My  mother  says  that  for  many  months  1  took  no  interest  in  any- 
thing and  seemed  to  have  no  wants  to  express,  and  the  baby 
speech  I  had  previously  possessed  seemed  entirely  gone.  During 
all  that  time  my  mother  was  working,  planning  and  striving,  by 
every  means  in  her  power  to  give  me  back  the  speech  1  had 
lost,  and  to  make  me  read  her  lips.  She  talked  to  me  long  be- 
fore I  cared  to  talk  back,  and  gradually,  1  suppose,  both  lan- 
guage and  the  ability  to  read  speech  came  together  with  increas- 
ing mental  and  physical  health.  The  process  must  have  been 
gradual,  and  1  must  have  learned  to  speak  and  read  the  lips  to- 
gether, for  1  remember  nothing  of  all  this,  and  it  seems  to  me 
obvious  that  if  1  could  speak  much  more,  and  sooner  than  I 
■could  understand  others,  or  vice  versa,  there  must  have  been  a 
disproportion  between  the  two  powers  which  would  have  left 
an  impression  on  my  mind.  However  this  may  be,  it  remains 
true  that  my  earliest  recolleftions  are  of  being  able  to  talk,  and 
of  understanding  what  was  said  to  me,  at  least  sufficiently  well 
to  satisfy  all  my  requirements. 

1  remember  no  stormy  outbursts  of  passion,  such  as  I  be- 
lieve are  too  often  consequent  on  the  inability  of  a  deaf  child 
to  make  his  wants  known.  Looking  back  now,  it  seems  to 
me  that  whatever  method  my  mother,  and  the  young,  inex- 
perienced girl  of  twenty  who  assisted  her,  pursued  in  my  in- 
struction, must  have  been  the  true  and  natural  one,  simply 
because  it  has  left  no  trace  on  my  memory.  All  natural  pro- 
cesses of  growth  are  gradual  and  imperceptible,  there  are  no 
violent  shocks  and  sudden  changes  such  as  leave  a  mark  on 
the  memory.  It  is  the  unnatural  methods  of  instruction,  that 
by  demanding  unnatural,  and  therefore  painful  efforts  from  the 
child,  leave  marks  of  the  work  on  his  mind.  You  may  think 
that  I  am  theorizing  upon  a  subjed  about  which  I,  not  being 
a  teacher  can  know  nothing,  but  I  have  in  mind  the  one  item 
in  the  plan  of  my  instruction  which  1  do  remember,  and 
which  1  believe  impressed  itself  on  my  memory  just  because 
it  was  unnatural.  This  was  a  daily  drill  in  writing  from  dic- 
tation sentences  which  our  teacher  read  from  a  book.  My 
sisters,  with  whom  1  was  educated,  shared  in  this  drill,  and  I 
do  not  remember  objeding  very  strongly  to  it,  but  it  was  most 
slow  and  irksome  work,  and  I  always  remembered  it  was  the 
one    lesson    1   did  not  like.      Well,   to-day   it  is   no    uncommon 


occurrence  for  my  husband  to  talk  to  me  perhaps  half  an  hour  at 
a  time  of  something  in  which  he  is  interested.  It  may  be  on 
the  latest  geographical  discoveries;  Sir  Robert  Ball's  **  Story  of 
the  Sun";  the  latest  phase  of  the  Hawaiian  trouble, — some  ab- 
struse scientific  problem  in  gravitation, — anything  and  every- 
thing. Very  rarely  do  1  have  to  ask  him  to  repeat,  and  at  the 
end  1  would  be  ready  to  back  myself  to  give  the  substance  of 
what  he  had  said,  almost  word  for  word,  as  well  as  any  hear- 
ing person.  But  it  is  absolutely  and  utterly  impossible  for  Mr. 
Bell  to  sit  down  and  read  me  the  shortest  paragraph  from  the 
simplest  book,  and  have  me  understand  him  without  the  great- 
est difficulty  and.  strain. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  this  should  be  so,  and  tried  to 
detect  where  the  difference  came  in,  but  Nvithout  success,  it  is 
so  slight  and  imperceptible.  Mr.  Bell  is  a  good  and  expressive 
reader  ;  yet  there  is  a  change  in  his  manner  of  reading  or  of 
''holding  forth,"  as  the  expressive  slang  phrase  has  it,  which 
makes  all  the  difference  between  ease  and  difficulty  of  compre- 
hension. And  what  is  true  of  Mr.  Bell,  is  true  of  every  one 
with  whom  I  have  held  communication.  1  have  therefore 
learned  to  read  the  lips,  not  because  of  the  drill  in  diftation, 
but  in  spite  of  it.  1  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  drill  was 
a  mistake,  unnecessary,  a  waste  of  time,  and  that  it  is  not  to 
be  recommended  as  a  means  to  the  acquisition  of  the  **  Sub- 
tile  Art." 

With  this  exception,  I  cannot  remember  that  any  special 
exercises  were  set  to  teach  me  speech-reading.  1  just  grew 
into  it  naturally — ^just  as  a  hearing  child  grows  into  the  knowl- 
edge of  hearing  speech — by  perpetual  praftice.  Every  one 
spoke  to  me — no  one  made  any  signs  and  1  cannot  remem- 
ber making  any,  or  wanting  to  make  any.  1  observed  that 
whenever  my  mother's  visitors  came  to  call  they  talked  to 
one  another  so  fast  that  1  could  not  understand  them,  and  that 
1  couldn't  talk  as  fost  myself— but  1  was  quite  satisfied  that 
the  ability  to  do  both  would  come  by  and  by  with  long 
dresses — and,  meanwhile,  land  my  sisters  played  ''visitors " 
and   talked  gibberish   as  fast  as   we  could,    and   were  satisfied. 

But  while  emphasizing  the  ftift  that  my  acquisition  of 
speech-reading  was  a  process  of  growth,  to  me  perfectly  nat- 
ural,   1   would   not  be   understood    as    claiming  that    no   special 
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effort  was  made  to  teach  me.  On  the  contrary,  few  children 
have  had  more  care  and  anxious  thought  bestowed  on  the 
best  means  of  instructing  them — but  I  do  claim  that  my  mother 
and  teacher — whether  by  accident  or  great  wisdom  and  good 
judgment,  happened  to  hit  upon  what  was  for  me  the  best 
possible  method  of  instiuction — and  the  proof  of  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  I,  the  child,  was  conscious  of  nothing  forced  or 
painful  in  my  growth  into  understanding.  I  am  not  the  best 
possible  speech- reader,  but  this  does  not  militate  against  the 
merit  of  the  method  employed  for  reasons  that  I  will  explain 
later,  when  1  come  to  describe  the  qualifications  for  speech- 
reading. 

The  method  of  instruiftion  pursued  by  my  mother  and 
teacher — pioneers  in  a  new  world  of  effort,  as  truly  as  Columbus 
himself— was  essentially  the  same  as  that  pursued  with  my  two 
younger  hearing  sisters.  In  faft,  we  were  taught  together  and 
I  remember  no  difference  being  made  between  us.  Very  early 
books  were  placed  in  my  hands  and  I  became  passionately  fond 
of  reading.  I  did  not  care  to  romp  and  play  out  of  doors,  all  I 
wanted  was  to  curl  up  in  some  quiet  corner  and  read — all  day 
long  if  allowed.  My  father's  library  was  well  stocked  and  1  had 
almost  free  range.  When  eleven  years  old  I  delighted  in  reading 
such  books  as  jane  Porters  "Scottish  Chiefs,  "  and  before  I  was 
thirteen  I  had  read  through,  with  intense  interest.  Motleys  "Rise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  most  of  Prescott's  histories,  several 
large  volumes  of  the  civil  war — books  of  travel — as  well  as  al' 
the  stories  and  novels  I  could  get  hold  of.  We  went  abroad 
for  three  years,  when  I  was  twelve,  and  my  mother  made  a 
point  of  giving  me  all  the  histories  and  historical  novels  she 
could  find  of  the  places  we  visited.  I  went  through  a  good 
many  books  in  this  way.  Carlyle's  "French  Revolution"  was 
the  only  book  at  which  I  rebelled,  and  when  I  made  a  list  of 
the  words  I  could  not  understand  my  mother  did  not  insist,  as 
they  were  pretty  well  beyond  her  own  comprehension. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  this  reading  of  mine  be- 
cause upon  it  rests  all  my  success  in  speech- reading.  . 

From  the  day  my  mother  knew  that  I  would  lose  my  hear- 
ing, to  that  on  which  she  gave  me  into  my  husband's  care, 
she  was  working  and  planning  for  her  child — eagerly  seizing 
every  opportunity  that  promised  advantage.     Of  all  the  good  she 
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did  for  me  the  greatest  was  when  she  taught  me  this   love   O" 
reading  and  gave  me  the  means  to  gratify  it. 

1  have  looked  -back  over  rfiy  life — I  have  taken  apart  my 
speech-reading  apparatus — 1  have  thought  carefully  over  all  my 
experiences — and  the  result  at  which  1  have  arrived  is  that  not 
only  is  success  in  speech-reading  dependent  upon  reading— or^ 
rather,  on  the  extensive  and  intimate  knowledge  of  language  im- 
parted by  reading — but  that  speech-reading  is  impossible  to  any 
useful  extent  without  it. 

The  ''observant  Eie  can  Heare"  part,  but  this,  which  our 
17th  century  guide  and  philosopher  thought  essential  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  **  Subtile  Art,"  Helen  Keller,  and  others  like 
her,  have  proved  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  By  carefully  study- 
ing my  daily  praftice  in  speech-reading,  1  see  evidence  through- 
out that  it  is  essentially  and  primarily  a  mental  art,  the 
mechanical  aft  of  reading  or  feeling  the  movements  of  the 
speaker's  lips  forming, — although  a  necessary, — yet  but  a  small 
part  of  the   whole. 

Speech-reading  is  the  systematized   result  of  praftice: — 

I.  In  selefting  the  right  word  from  a  large  assortment  of 
possible  words  presented  to  the  eye  or  hand : — 

II.  In  the  power  of  grasping  the  meaning  of  what  is  said  as 
a  whole,  from  possibly  a  few  words,  or  even  on  parts  of  those 
words  recognized  here  and  there. 

1st.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  words  which  are 
alike  to  the  eye.  In  fad,  it  is  possible  to  see  resemblances  be- 
tween almost  every  word  and  a  dozen  others.  Consequently, 
the  eye,  or  finger,  alone  cannot  determine  which  of  a  dozea 
possible  words  is  the  one  used  by  the  speaker.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  first,  that  there  should  be  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
a  large  number  of  words,  from  which  to  seleft  the  probable 
word,  and  second,  that  the  habit  of  making  the  selection  should 
be  so  well  established  that  it  could  be  done  instantaneously  and 
automatically.  In  perfeft  speech-reading  there  is  no  more  con- 
scious effort  in  this  seleftion   than   in  the  aft   of  winking. 

2nd.  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  words  that  are 
alike  to  the  eye,  the  art  of  speech-reading  consists  in  seeking  ta 
grasp  the  meaning  of  what  is  said,  as  a  whole,  rather  than  in 
wasting  time  trying  to  decipher  the  words  one  by  one.  By 
making  sure  of  a  word,  here  and  there,  by  the  method  shown 
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above,  the  trained  mind  is  able  to  fill  the  blanks  between,  and 
to  spring  instantaneously  to  a  clear  realization  of  what  is  being 
said.  This,  too,  in  perfeft  speech-reading  is  automatic  and  un- 
conscious and  the  mind  of  the  speech-reader  keeps  pace  with  the 
speaker,  so  that  it  might  appear  as  if  the  speech-reader  really  read 
the  words  mechanically — one  by  one — from  the  lips,  I  might  often 
be  led  into  this  belief  myself—  I  can  generally  follow  my  intimate 
friends  so  easily  and  rapfdiy. — but  1  am  undeceived  by  finding 
that  occasionally  my  friend  has  finished  speaking  without  my 
having  understood  a  word.  Then  before  the  word  "What?" 
is  fairly  out  of  my  mouth,  the  whole  sentence  will  flash  into 
my  mind  complete,  word  for  word,  like  a  flash  of  light  pro- 
jei^ed  into  darkness,  and  is  as  apparently  without  volition  on 
my  part  as  the  distant  flash  from  the  lighthouse. 

Do  I  make  it  clear?  t  don't  assert  that  it  is  impossible  to 
read  word  by  word,  — mechanically,  from  the  speaker's  lips.  That 
is  quite  possible,  but  it  is  the  slowest,  most  uninteresting  and  the 
most  difficult  method  of  speech-reading  and  is  only  possible  when 
the  speaker  jirticulates  with  unnatural  slowness  and  deliberation, 
and  is  no  more  accurate  than  the  other.  For.  adding  together  the 
power  of  grasping  meanings  as  wholes,  and  the  habit  of  seleAing 
the  corred  words  from  the  knowledge  of  resemblances,  the  result 
in  perfeft  speech-reading  is  the  understanding  of  every  word 
spoken,  as  surely  and  a  thousand  times  more  rapidly  than  by 
the  mechanical  word  by  word  deciphering. 

It  has  the  further  advantage  of  allowing  the  speaker  to  speak 
almost  as  rapidly  and  indistinctly  as  usual.  For,  as  every  one 
knows,  few,  even  of  the  most  precise  speakers,  give  to  each  word 
its  full  value.  Words  are  more  or  less  slurred  over  and  run  to- 
gether, so  that  .really  there  are  few  properly  pronounced  words 
for  the  speech-reader  to  see.  Consequently,  if  one  is  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  read  the  ordinary  careless  half-uttered  speech 
of  the  generality  of  mankind  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  going  a^  straightly  as  possible  to  the  point,  and  bothering  as 
little  as  may  be  about  the  exafl  words  used.  Ninety-nine  times 
■out  of  a  hundred  this  is  all  that  is  required,  or,  I  venture  to  say, 
is  remembered  the  next  moment  by  a  hearing  person.  My  prac- 
tice is  to  allow  a  talker  to  go  on  with'  what  he  is  saying,  even 
if  not  one  word  is  understood,  in  the  hope  that  before  the  end  a 
word  or  two    may  be  recognized   which  will,  as   it  were,  throw 
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a  flood  of  light  upon  the  whole  speech,  rendering  past  words  in- 
telligible. In  this  way,  it  is  often  possible  for  me  to  understand 
the  long  story  or  speech,  of  a  person  whose  short  remarks  are 
hard  to  follow. 

Strangers  in  general  and  people  unaccustomed  to  conversa- 
tion  with  speech-readers,  sometimes  seem  to  think  that  the 
converse  of  this  is  true;  that  they  must  talk  in  short,  jerky  sen- 
tences, using  as  few  words  as  possible.  Of  course,  this,  by  re- 
ducing to  a  minimum  the  number  of  words  out  of  which  the 
speech-reader  may  hope  to  cull  one  or  two  with  which  to  de- 
cipher the  meaning,  only  increases  the  difficulty  of  comprehen- 
sion. 

Words  of  many  syllables  are  more  readily  understood  than 
short  ones,  for  the  same  reason  that  sentences,  as  wholes,  are 
more  comprehensible  than  single  words,  there  is  more  to  take 
hold  of. 

Ordinary  questions  and  conversational  remarks,  being  not 
only  short,  composed  of  few  words, — but  these  few  words  of  the 
shortest,  fewest  syllables,  might  be  almost  incomprehensible  but 
for  the  natural  expressions  of  the  face  which  generally  accompany 
them. 

Hearing  people  depend  on  these  facial  expressions  to  an  ex- 
tent that  is,  perhaps,  not  realized  until  some  humorous  fellow 
delivers  himself  of  a  joke  witb  a  perfedly  serious  face  and  in  a 
flat  voice.  The  very  essence  of  the  fun  to  him  is  to  observe  the 
bewilderment  depifted  on  the  faces  of  his  hearers,  the  voluntary 
pause,  hesitation,  longer  with  some,  shorter  with  others,  before 
his  meaning  breaks  upon  them,  and  the  laugh  goes  round.  It  is 
impossible  to  open  a  novel,  a  biography,  or  hardly  a  daily  news- 
paper without  coming  across  commendatory  references  to  a  speak- 
er's expressive  face,  the  suggestive  modulations  of  his  voice,  or, 
complaints  of  the  difficulty  of  following  the  ideas  of  a  monoto- 
nous speaker.  What  does  all  this  mean  if  not  that  hearing  people, 
possessors  of  a  language  made  by  themselves,  and  by  them 
adapted  as  perfeftly  as  may  be  to  their  own  convenience,  yet 
find  it  necessary  to  invent  some  other  method  of  making  a 
speaker's   ideas   clear. 

They  have  invented  the  rising  inflection  of  the  voice  for 
questions;  falling  ones  for  answers  or  assertions  till  the  fortunate 
beings    can    almost    grasp    the    speaker's    remarks    without    the 


trouble  of  listening  to  his  words.  Every  hearing  person  makes 
liberal  use  of  smiles  and  frowns,  the  stern,  or  the  gentle  mien 
to  enforce  his  meaning.  So  important  is  the  proper  use  of  these 
aids  to  comprehension  considered,  that  schools  of  oratory  have 
been  established  for  their  study,  in  which  inflexion  of  the  voice. 
turn  of  the  head  or  the  hand,  the  lifting  of  an  eyebrow  receives 
due  and  careful  consideration. 

And  all  this  for  the  benefit  of  hearing  people  with  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own  making  !  ! 

The  speech-reader  is,  therefore,  but  following  the  usage  of 
his  hearing  fellow  in  availing  himself  of  the  only  one  of  these 
adventitious  aids  to  comprehension  open  to  him;  namely,  study 
of  the  expressions  of  the  face.  This  study  becomes  quite  as 
instiniSive  and  unconscious  with  him  as  with  hearing  persons, 
and  by  its  aid  many  obscure  questions  or  short  remarks  are 
elucidated. 

I  know  at  once  by  the  speaker's  natural  involuntary  glance 
whether  a  question  is  being  asked,  or  a  casual,  unimportant 
remark  being  uttered.  J  bend  .it  once  my  energies  to  master- 
ing the  question,  and  if  I  cannot  understand  it  in  one  form,  I 
beg  that  it  be  repeated  in  another;  the  remark,  if  1  fear  a  tussle 
to'  understand,  I  let  slide. 

Fancy  the  feelings  of  a  shy,  innocent  stranger  at  seeing  a 
speech-reader  struggle  laboriously^  to  comprehend  some  careless 
remark  about  the  weather  !  Ho'W  she  wishes  she  hadn't  said  any- 
thing; how  quickly  she  edges  off  from  the  embarrassing  person, 
and  how  carefully  she  avoids  further  conversation  with  her. 
How  much  better  for  the  speech-reader  to  encourage  her  to  talk 
on  and  on,  until,  at  last,  words  are  recognized  to  which  the 
speech-reader  can  reply,  and  conversation  become  established. 

The  habit  of  thus  seizing  the  resemblances  of  words  and 
springing  to  the  realization  of  what  is  said  as  a  whole,  is,  of 
course  the  result  of  long  training  and  pradice.  With  me.  this 
training  began  from  the  very  beginning,  and  the  habit  was 
formed  unconsciously,  and  I  am  only  made  aware  of  its  existence 
when  struggling  with  the  difficulty  of  understanding '  a  stranger. 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  habit  could  be  systematically 
cultivated.  It  should  not  take  long  for  one  possessing  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  language  and  a  quick,  bright  mind  to  develop  into  a  fair 
speech-reader.     1  noticed  at  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  American 
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Association  that  several  of  our  brightest  teachers  were  speech- 
readers;  some  hearing  members  of  my  family  have  learned  to 
read  speech  pretty  well  without  much  effort,  and  I  recommend 
its  study  strongly  to  hearing  people.  1  believe  there  is  a  great 
future  before  it  when  its  adaptability  to  various  purposes  becomes 
better  understood.  For  instance,  it  is  a  great  convenience  in  a 
noisy  place,  where  it  is  **  almost  impossible  to  hear  one's  self 
speak." 

If  I  needed  proof  that  speech-reading  is  essentially  an  intel- 
leftual  exercise  demanding  good  vernacular  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage 1  should  find  it  in   my  experience  with  German. 

For  six  months,  at  one  time,  1  lived  in  a  German  board- 
ing school  with  only  one  friend  with  whom  to  talk  English. 
Before  the  end  of  that  time,  1  could  read  the  German  speech 
by  eye  nearly  as  readily  as  the  English,  and  it  was  but  rarely 
that  anyone  had  to  write  off  a  German  sentence  for  me.  This 
was  many  years  ago,  and  since  then  my  opportunities  for  talk- 
ing and  listening  to  Germans  have  been  few.  I  find  now  that 
when  1  meet  a  German  friend  and  try  to  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation in  German,  I  cannot  do  it  at  first.  I  can  put  together 
a  few  German  phrases  to  express  my  own  ideas,  but  1  cannot 
decipher  the  movements  of  the  speaker's  lips.  Why  ?  1  find 
it  is  because  the  German  vocabulary  at  my  command  is  too 
small  to  allow  me  to  seleft  from  it  some  words  that  may  be 
the  words  my  friend  is  using.  I  find  myself  consciously  and 
painfully  running  over  my  small  stock  of  possible  words,  much 
as  a  miser  over  his  store  of  coin,  and  the  chances  are  infin- 
itely against  my  having  the  right  word.  This  would  be  dis- 
heartening but  that  I  have  found  by  experience  that  by  reading 
German  books  for  a  while,  steeping  my  brains  in  German,  as 
it  were,  so  that  1  think  in  German,  and  see  in  German,  it  be- 
comes comparatively  easy  to  catch  the  German  words  on  my 
friends   lips. 

Many  people  have  the  idea  that  in  order  to  be  understood 
by  a  speech-reader  they  must  speak  more  slowly,  and  open  their 
mouths  wider.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  and  with  some  people, — 
not  all, — I  find  it  true  that  slower  and  more  distinft  articulation 
is  an  advantage,  but  beyond  that  point  slowness  of  utterance  is 
a  distinft  hinderance  to  comprehension,  while  the  unnatural  open- 
ing of  the  mouth  is  almost  prohibitive  of  conversation.     In   the 
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first  case,  the  speech-readers  mind,  accustomed  to  run  rapidly, 
is  apt  to  assume,  either  that  there  must  be  more  words  in  each 
slow  movement  or  the  mouth  than  appears,  and  be  thrown  off  the 
track,  or  forced  to  linger  over  and  study  each  word  forgets  the 
previous  ones,  and  confused  by  a  mass  of  details,  fails  to  grasp 
the  full  meaning. 

In  the  second  case,  the  widely  opened  mouth,  showing  parts 
of  words  not  usually  perceived,  so  changes  their  accustomed  ap- 
pearance as  to  render  them  unintelligible.- 

There  are  no  two  faces  in  the  world  exaftly  alike,  and  every 
person  has  his  own  peculiar  way  of  speaking.  In  some  the  pe- 
culiarity is  greater  than  in  others,  and  the  difficulty  of  compre- 
hension is  increased,  so  much  so,  that  at  first  it  may  seem 
utterly  impossible  to  make  head  or  tail  of  what  is  seen.  I  am, 
however,  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  no  speech  so  indistinct 
which   a  first-class  speech-reader  can  not  master  after  a  while. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  makes  intelligibility  to  a 
speech-reader.  A  great  deal  of  lip  aftion  may  be  difficult  to 
understand,  yet  too  little  is  equally  detrimental.  Again,  the  lip 
aition  may  be  good  and  yet  some  peculiarity  of  the  tongue  or 
teeth  or  of  pronunciation  render  the  speech  difficult  to  read. 
Moustaches,  if  not  too  heavy,  make  little  difference  one  way  or 
another,  except  at  night  under  a  hanging  light,  when  of  course, 
they  shadow  the  mouth.  I  think,  take  it  all  in  all.  that  if  there 
are  no  abnormal  peculiarities  of  the  organs  of  articulatibn,  or  of 
pronunciation,  it  depends  principally  on  the  speech-reader  whether 
the  speech  is  intelligible  or  not.  Practice  makes  perfed,  and  al- 
though 1  have  met  many  people  whom  I  could  not  understand, 
I  am  not  convinced  that  I  could  not  have  understood  most  of 
them  in  time, — given  the  opportunity  and  the  desire  to  become 
accustomed  to  their  peculiarity  of  speaking. 

Besides,  1  do  not  account  myself  in  any  way,  a  first-class 
speech -reader,  and  people  whom  I  find  difficult  to  understand, 
others  might  find   easy. 

Bulwer's  "Art"  is  as  truly  an  art  as  any  other.  There  are 
grades  in  it,  as  in  others,  and  special  talents  are  required  to  at- 
tain great  proficiency  in  it.  An  aiflive,  alert  mind  constantly  on  the 
qui  Vive  to  receive  impressions;  keen  as  a  razor  in  reaching  the 
salient  point  of  things;  bright  sharp  eyes  that  see  everything  and 
let   nothing  escape,   are  qualifications  for  attaining  a  high   degree. 
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of  proficiency  in  the  art,    and   these,    however  many   other  nice 
things   I   may  have,  are  not  mine.      The  best  system   of  educa- 
tion   without  special  talent   will  not   create  a    Michael    Angelo, 
but  it  may  make  a  very  good,  practical  artist,  who  can  do  suf- 
ficiently good  work  to  support  himself  and  his  family   in  comfort. 
So,    without    any  special  inherent    fitness    for    speech-reading,    1 
have  attained  sufficient  skill  to  serve  all   practical  purposes.     My 
father  and  mother,  my   husband   and  children,   my   relatives  and 
friends,   and   my  servants,    all  talk  to   me,    and   I  at   least  have 
never  felt  that  there  was  any  bar  to  the  fullest  and  freest  com- 
munication between  the  immediate  members   of  my  family   and 
myself.     The  occasions  when  one  of  them  has  to  use  paper  and 
pencil  are  of  the  rarest,    perhaps  once  a   month,  to  spell   some 
unfamiliar  word  or  name.     With  less  intimate  friends  and  busi- 
ness people,  communication,  of  course,  is  much  more  restrifted,  and 
often  1  get  one  of  my  daughters  to  aft  as  interpreter.     I  might, 
of  course,   use  pen  and  paper,  but  the  strange  part  of  my  experi- 
ence is  that  no  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  write   to  me  if  it  can 
possibly    be    avoided.      If   an    interpreter    is    not    at    hand,    the 
speaker  will   prefer  to  repeat  again  and  again,   until  my  patience 
is  exhausted,  and   1  will  insist  on  the   pencil  and   paper,   which 
reluftantiy   used,  will   be  dropped   the    instant  I  show  signs   of 
understanding     without     them.      This    experience    is  universal. 
Ladies  and   gentlemen,    trades    people    and    servants — all    regard 
writing  as  a  nuisance,  to  be  avoided   as   much    as   possible. 

In  conclusion,  1  would  offer,  as  the  contribution  of  a  disci- 
ple of  John  Bulwer,  the  following  propositions: — 

1.  That  speech-reading  is  essentially  an  intelleftual  exercise; 
the  mechanical  part  performed  by  the  eye  or  finger  in  tracing 
the  movements  of  the  mouth,  although  necessary,  is  entirely 
subsidiary. 

2.  That  speech-reading  is  praftically  impossible  without  a 
good  and  readily  available  colloquial  knowledge  of  vernacular 
language. 

3.  That  while  speech-reading  is  praftically  impossible  with- 
out a  vernacular  knowledge  of  language,  that  alone  is  not  suf- 
ficient. The  mind  has  to  be  trained  to  use  this  knowledge  in- 
stantly and  automatically,  .and  this  training  is  only  possible 
through    constant   and    persistent   praftice. 

4.  That  the  aim  of  the  speech-reader  should  be  to  grasp  a 
speaker's  meaning  as  a  complete  whole,  and  not  attempt  to 
decipher  it  word  by  word  or  even  sentence  by  sentence. 
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5.  That  speech-readers  should  be  encouraged  to  take  advant- 
age of  every  possible  aid  to  reach  the  speaker's  meaning,  such 
as  any  hearing  person  would  employ  in  conversation  with  an- 
other; viz, — expressions  of  emotion,  etc.,  and,  finally: — 

6.  That  to  those  to  whom  the  doors  of  sound  are  closed 
the  acquisition  of  the  "Subtile  Art  which  may  inable  one  with 
an  observant  Eie  to  Heare  what  any  man  speaks  by  the  mov- 
ing of  his  tips"  is  worth,  and  well  repays,  every  possible  effort 
to  attain. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  SPEECH-READING  TO 

ADULTS. 


Few  persons  realize  what  speech  is.  They  talk  almost  con- 
stantly without  thinking  of  the  many  and  varied  positions  which 
their  lips  and  tongues  are  taking  to  produce  the  articulate  sounds 
which  we  call  speech  and  which  is  the  means  of  communicating 
our  thoughts  in  the  daily  intercourse  with   our  fellow-beings. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  notice  this  aftion  of  the 
vocal  organs,  so  long  as  the  voice  can  be  heard,  but  if,  for  any 
reason,  the  sound  does  not  reach  the  ear,  we  involuntarily  direft 
our  attention  to  the  lips  of  the  speaker  and  try  to  gain  from  their 
movements  the  thoughts  which  he  wishes  to  give  us.  One  may 
thus  substitute  the  eye  for  the  ear  and  learn  to  understand  the, 
at  first,  senseless  aflion,  and  to  see  whole  thoughts  clearly 
written  upon  the  tongue  and  lips.  Persons  may  learn  to  under- 
stand from  the  lips  of  others  without  making  a  study  of  the 
positions  of  the  elements,  but  it  is  then  often  guess-work  and 
the  task  a  much  longer,  more  difficult,  and  a  much  less  satis- 
factory one,  than  if  a  good  foundation  is  laid  by  carefully  study- 
ing the  exaft  position  for  each  element  of  speech  and  thus  gain- 
ing a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  movements  of  the  vocal 
organs.  In  either  case,  praAice  is  necessary  for  proficiency  in 
speech-reading,  but  those  who  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles  have  a  better  foundation  upon  which  to  base 
this  pradice  than  those  who  have  from  the  beginning,  tried  to 
read  nothing  but   clauses,  or  whole  sentences. 

Most,  perhaps  all  persons  who  become  deaf  in  adult  life, 
watch  the  lips  of  those  speaking  to  them  and  often,  without 
realizing  it  gain  a  great  deal  of  help  from  them.  Once  the  re- 
mark was  made  to  a  pupil  that  speech-reading  is  an  art,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  in  the  acquisition  of  which  one  has  almost 
hourly  help.  She  replied  that  she  had  never  had  any  conscious 
praflice. 
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Most  of  the  elements,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  forma- 
tion, arrange  themselves  into  groups  of  two  or  three,  p,  b,  m 
forming  the  first  group;  t,  d,  n,  the  second  group;  k,  g,  ng, 
the  third,  and  so  on.  The  formation  of  each  of  the  elements 
of  the  groups  should  be  explained  and  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences pointed  out.  To  the  eye  of  the  student  the  diflFerences 
between  the  positions  for  the  elements  which  make  up  each  of 
these  groups  are  very  slight,  even  when  spoken  slowly,  and  in 
rapid  speech  there  is  perhaps  no  difference  at  all.  However,  it 
seems  best  to  study  even  the  minutest  distinflions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  the  eye  the  careful  training  which  it  needs. 

After  a  few  of  the  consonant  positions  have  been  fixed,  it 
is  well  to  present  them  as  initial  and  as  final  elements  with  a 
certain  vowel.  The  vowel  il,  as  it  is  the  most  open,  and  from 
its  formation  allows  the  action  of  the  tongue  to  be  readily 
seen,    is  one  of  the  best   with   which   to   work  at  first. 

.  Most  of  the  vowels,  from  their  formation,  arrange  them- 
selves in  pairs,  the  difference  in  the  width  of  the  aperture  of 
the  mouth  being  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  front 
vowels  and  a  corresponding  difference  existing  in  the  back 
vowels. 

After  simple  combinations  have  been  mastered,  the  pupil 
may  study  those  which  are  more  difficult,  and  which  he  will 
meet  in  a  great  many  words;  such  double  consonant  combina- 
tions as  St,  str,  sp,  sm,  sn,  pr,  br,  tr,  pi,  kl,  and  many  others. 
From  this,  the  work  goes  on  to  the  understanding  of  clauses 
and  finally  to  that  of  sentences  as  a  whole.  If,  in  this  work, 
a  word  is  lost  the  pupil  can  at  once  study  it  out  in  an  intelli- 
gent way,   from  his  knowledge  of  the  elements. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  plan  of  direfting  the  student  to 
form  lists  of  words  having  a  similar  appearance  on  the  lips, 
is  a  great   help  to  him. 

Although  experience  has  shown  excellent  results  from  this 
systematic  study  of,  first,  the  elements;  second,  the  simple 
combinations;  third,  more  difficult  combinations;  fourth^  phrases, 
and  fifth,  sentences  as  a  whole,  yet  the  teacher  should  not 
hesitate,  even  in  the  beginning,  to  repeat,  occasionally,  full  sen- 
tences, and  she  may  feel  quite  sure  that  something  is  gained 
from  them. 

All  this  may  seem  a  long,  tedious  piece  of  work,  but  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  time  is  saved  and  the  lessons  can  be 
made  very  interesting. 


Great  difficulty  is  found  in  making  students  of  speech-reading 
appreciate  that  in  speaking  we  do  not  give  the  names  of  the 
letters  in  the  words,  but  the  sounds  of  them.  They  seem  not 
to  have  the  slightest  idea  that  we  do  not  pronounce  the  names 
of  the  letters  and  every  letter  in  every  word.  It  is  a  surprise 
to  many  of  them  that  in  a  word  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  letters 
the  tongue  aftually  takes  but  four  positions,  or  that  words  are 
not  pronounced  exaftly  as  they  are  spelled.  This  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  learner  of  speech-reading,  how- 
ever intelligent  he  may  be  in  other  matters. 

This  ditTiculty  has.  however,  been  overcome  by  the  plan  o 
direiting  the  thoughts  to  the  positions  alone.  The  results  have 
been  so  satisfailory  as  to  make  it  felt  that  an  adult  speech- 
reader  should  never  be  allowed  to  associate  the  positions  of  the 
vocal  organs  with  the  letters.  It  is  with  positions  that  he  has 
to  do,  then  give  to  him  the  Visible  Speech  Symbols  which  are 
piftorial  of  the  vocal  organs.  With  a  little  explanation  their 
,  character  will  be  seen  and  the  reason  for  the  grouping  of  the 
elements  will  be  more  apparent  than  before. 

Instruift  the  pupil  to  take  the  positions  assumed  by  the  lips 
and  tongue  of  the  teacher  and  in  this  way  reproduce  the  sound. 
Also  let  him  write  in  symbols  the  positions  taken  by  his  own 
as  well  as  by  the  teacher's  vocal  organs,  when  pronouncing 
single  elements,  syllables,  or  words.  The  phonetic  analysis 
which  comes  from  this  exercise  is  of  very  great  value,  and  all 
this  conscious,  careful  study  of  his  own  mouth  makes  the  speech- 
reader  better  prepared  for  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  the 
movements  of  other  mouths.  Many  persons  whose  hearing  has 
become  impaired  by  illness  are,  from  that  cause,  in  a  weak,  ner- 
vous state,  and  are  deterred  from  studying  speech-reading  by  the 
fatigue  which  they  think  will  come  from  the  lessons  and  which 
certainly  will  if  the  subjeft  is  not  treated  judiciously.  Two  ladies, 
who  by  reason  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  one,  and  the  patient 
desire  of  the  other,  to  learn  to  read  speech,  met  day  after  day 
and  went  over  the  ol,  sj,  9]  and  the  of,  ol,  osl  exercises  until, 
tired  out.  they  looked  upon  speech-reading  as  a  mountain  too 
high  to  climb  and  the  journey  too  wearisome  to  attempt.  Such 
too  has  been  the  experience  of  some  pupils  when^studying  with 
a   teacher. 
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The  wisdom  of  the  instruAor  should  decide  the  course  to 
be  pursued  and  more  than  all  the  lessons  must  be  made  inter- 
esting. Do  not  allow  a  student  to  think  of  the  task  as  too  dif- 
ficult, or  one  which  requires  a  long  course  of  lessons,  for  the 
foundation  can  be  laid  in  a  short  time  and  upon  him  falls  the 
rest,  praftice,  practice,  practice  in  deciphering  the  movements 
of  the  lips.  After  the  pupil  has  learned  to  understand  the  teacher 
well,  it  is  helpful  to  call  in  one's  friends,  first  one,  then  an- 
other, to  talk  with  him  so  that  he  may  have  quiet  praftice, 
under  the  teacher's  supervision,  in  reading  the  lips  of  different 
persons,  before  he  is  thrown  upon  the  world,  where  the  ex- 
citement of  meeting  people  renders  it-  more  difficult  to  concen- 
trate  one's  thoughts. 

Although  the  student  of  speech-reading  has  to  do  direftly 
with  the  visible  vocal  organs,  yet  he  can  get  very  great  "help 
from  watching  the  face  of  the  speaker  ;  by  noticing  the  expres- 
sion about  the  mouth,  in  and  about  the  eyes,  and  also  that  of 
the  face  as  a  whole.  Sometimes  an  entire  story  is  written  there 
and  can  be  interpreted,  though  not  a  word  is  uttered. 

A  grave  mistake  which  some  deaf,  as  well  as  hearing  per- 
sons make,  is  that  of  being  listless,  inattentive,  drawing  them- 
selves too  much  within  themselves,  dreaming  as  it  were.  This 
is  something  which  no  one  should  allow  himself  to  do  while 
with  others,  for  we  do  not  know  at  what  moment  we  may  be 
addressed  by  those  about  us,  and  we  must  be  watchful.  How 
many  times  have  we  heard  dreamy  people  say,  when  spoken 
to  for  the  second  or  third  time,  **0,  yes,  I  heard  your  voice 
but  my  mind  was  wandering."  It  may  be  interesting  to  hear 
the  experiences  of  a  young  man  who  has  become  so  proficient 
as  a  reader  of  speech  that  it  is  difficult  to  convince  a  stranger 
that  he  does  not  hear  a  word  of  the  conversation  in  which  he 
engages  with  several  persons.  The  secret  of  his  success  is  his 
alertness.  He  does  not  make  a  remark  or  answer  a  question 
and  then  drop  his  eyes  as  if  all  conversation  were  at  an  end 
for  he  knows  that  most  naturally  another  remark  will  follow 
from  some  one  and  he  must  be  ready  to  see  it.  Then,  too,  he 
glances  from  one  to  another  in  a  most  natural  way  and  one 
would  not  susped  that  he  is  lying  in  wait  for  remarks.  He  is 
now  in  business  in  New  York,  and  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  a 
large  social  circle.     His  deafness  is  evidently  not  a  hindrance  to 
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him.  A  portion  of  one  of  his  letters  shows  that  he  is  not  de- 
barred from  the  enjoyment  of  society.  He  says,  in  a  note  writ- 
ten last  January:  "My  time  this  winter  has  been  very  much 
engaged.  I  have  been  going  to  balls,  parties,  receptions,  etc., 
about  all  the  time,  in  fait,  I  am  a  regular  society  man.  I  be- 
long to  a  whist  club  and  we  have  regular  fortnightly  meetings 
and  have  fine  times.  New  Year's  Day  was  celebrated  here  with 
great  style.  I  had  a  jolly  time  calling  upon  my  friends,  of  whom 
1  now  have  a  good  many.  On  January  5th,  our  whist  club 
gave  an  informal  reception  which  was  a  great  success.  As  you' 
may  imagine  I  am  very  happy  here." 

Another  mistake  which  deaf  people  make  is  in  not  keeping 
up  their  part  of  the  conversation.  Conversation  is  an  exchange 
of  thought,  the  turning  over  the  thoughts  in  one's  mind  with  an- 
other person  and  by  the  very  nature  of  it  cannot  be  carried  on 
by  one  alone.  Several  years  ago  a  young  lady  who  had  dif- 
ficulty in  hearing,  went  to  one  of  the  leading  aurists  of  New 
York.  He  saw  that  she  was  a  quiet,  diffident  girl  and  that  she 
shrank  from  entering  into  conversation  for  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  understand  what  was  said.  He  advised  her  to  follow 
(he  example  of  a  lady  who  said  that  when  she  was  with  other 
persons  she  "always  talked  just  as  fast  as  she  could  and  then 
people  seldom  had  a  chance  to  find  out  whether  she  could 
understand  or  not." 

She  had  not,  1  think,  studied  speech-reading,  else  she  need 
not  have  taken  such  violent  measures.  A  short  time  ago,  1  met 
the  quiet  young  lady  looking  very  happy.  She  said  that  at  the 
afternoon  whist-party  from  which  she  was  just  returning  she  had 
taken  the  advise  of  the  New  York  aurist,  had  entered  freely  into 
conversation  and,  as  a  consequence,  had  had  a  delightful  time. 
Another  deaf  lady  has  said  that  she  always  tries  to  introduce 
the  topic  of  conversation,  for  it  is  less  difficult  to  understand 
wbat   is   said,    if  one   knows   the   subjed. 

Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  read  the  lips  of  peo- 
ple, in  the  church,  in  the  streets,  in  the  cars,  and  in  the  stores, 
but  some  to  whom  this  advice  has  been  given,  ."^ay  that  they  do 
hot  like  to  stiire  at  people.  Certainly  not,  but  glance  about 
now  and  then  and  you  will  doubtless  catch  several  words.  It 
it  is  but  one  word,  it  is  worth  something.  One  word  caught 
from  the  lips  of  each  of  a  half  a  dozen  persons  in  n  short  car 
ride  down  town  has  added  six  words  to  your  store,    new  ones 
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perhaps,  or  if  not,  the  experience  has  strenghtened  those   already 
somewhat  familiar. 

No  two  persons  use  their  lips  in  exaftly  the  same  way  and 
consequently  it  is  of  great  importance  that  one  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  workings  of  many  mouths,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  individual  peculiarities.  More  than  one  person 
receiving  instruction  in  speech-reading  has  remarked  to  his 
teacher,  **lf  every  one  would  speak  as  distinctly  as  you  do,  I 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding,  but  they  don't." 
This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  an  important  point — the 
duty  of  hearing  persons,  not  only  to  the  deaf,  but  to  one  another. 
This  duty  is  to  speak  distinctly,  to  form  the  elements  carefully, 
not  necessarily  slowly,  for  slow  speech  is  by  no  means  the  least 
difficult  to  understand. 

How  far  can  the  hearing,  much  less  the  deaf,  be  expeCted 
to  comprehend  what  is  being  said  by  a  person  whose  lips  are 
as  immovable  as  if  made  of  clay;  are  never  opened  ' widely 
enough  to  allow  the  play  of  the  tongue  to  be  seerh;  from 
whose  mouth  escapes  only  a  muffled  sound,  whose  eyes  lack 
expression  and  whose  face  is  a  blank!  Yet  there  are  such  per- 
sons all  about  us.  Hearing  people  sadly  need  instruction  in  ar- 
ticulation and  correct  habits  of  speech.  Few,  however,  seem  to 
realize  the  deficiency,  or  if  they  do  recognize  it,  are  unwilling 
to  take  the  pains  to  improve  their  speech. 

1  am  glad  ■  to  see  that  our  schools  of  oratory  are  training 
men  and  women  to  habits  of  distinct,  careful  utterance  and  are 
sending  them  out,  far  and  wide  over  the  land,  to  be  a  blessing 
to  all,  especially  to  the  readers  of  speech. 
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SPEECH-READING. 

The  tongue  has  been  called  the  glory  of  man,  and  articulate 
speech  is  surely  the  finishing  stroke  in  the  likeness  of  man  to 
his  maker.  Endowed  with  a  divinely  implanted  need  for  intel- 
lectual intercourse  and  exchange  of  idea,  every  normal  human 
being  finds  in  his  capacity  for  speech  a  divinely  given  means 
for  its  fulfillment.  All  mentally  perfeft  human  beings  enter  the 
world  with  the  germs  of  speech  within  them,  which  fail  to  de- 
velop and  blossom  into  spoken  language  only  when  the  instru- 
ments adapted  to  their  cultivation  are  wanting,  or  remain 
unemployed. 

The  instrument  most  perfeftly  adapted  to  this  purpose  is, 
beyond  doubt,  the  sense  of  hearing,  but  when  this  is  lost  or 
seriously  impaired,  we  find  in  sight  the  best  known  substitute. 

Speech  is  not  natural  to  man,  as  eating  and  sleeping  are, 
for  in  known  instances  where  individuals  have  been  removed 
from  all  society  of  their  kind  in  early  infancy  and  have  remained 
isolated  for  years,  upon  re-introdu£tion  to  human  society,  they 
have  learned  to  speak  and  to  understand  speech,  only  as  a  child 
does, — by  imitating  the  sounds  familiarized  to  the  ear  by  con- 
stant repetition,  and  by  slowly  learning  to  associate  those  sounds 
with  ideas  previously  formed  in  its  mind.  We  are  not  born  with 
a  ready-made  vocabulary  of  our  native  tongue  conveniently  stored 
away  in  our  brain ;  our  native  language,  our  mother  tongue,  is 
more  or  less  consciously  acquired. 

Whether  man  at  his  creation  was  endowed  with  a  language 
of  words  ready  for  utterance,  or  whether  that  language  was  the 
slow  outgrowth  of  his  needs  and  desires,  does  not  concern  us 
here.  The  significant  faft  to  us  is  that  for  century  upon  cen- 
tury, through  all  the  ages  of  man's  existence,  nothing  better  than 
spoken  language  has  been  discovered  or  devised  as  a  means  of 
sure,  ready  and  convenient  exchange  of  idea  among  the  masses 
of  mankind,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  enlightened  or  unenlight- 
ened. To-day,  as  thousands  of  years  ago,  it  is  an  all-embrac- 
ing,  all-uniting    bond    between    races    and   peoples    as    between 
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individuals.  Ways  to  record  speech  and  ways  to  transmit  it 
have  been  devised,  and  stand  forth  as  magnificent  monuments  to 
human  ingenuity.  The  relative  importance  of  spoken  and  writ- 
ten language  to  the  progress  of  man  has  given  rise  to  infinity 
of  discussion ;  but  speech  itself  is  the  one  universal  medium  of 
thought  exchange.  Discussion  as  to  the  desirability  of  other  me- 
dia of  exchange  for  the  deaf  may  be  interesting  and  profitable, 
but  does  not  lie  within  our  province  now,  while  on  every  side 
are  evidences  of  the  dominant  truth  that  until  custom  shall  affix 
its  stamp  to  give  it  efficiency,  no  other  medium  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  world  at  large. 

Speech  being  a  well  authorized  and  the  most  generally  ac- 
cepted currency  in  the  realm  of  intelleA,  ability  to  understand  it 
is  surely  desirable  for  every  man,  deaf  or  hearing,  and  is  in- 
deed imperatively  necessary  would  he  have  real  community  with 
his  fellows.  And  oralists  admit  not  only  the  desirability  but 
the  pradicability  also  of  giving  an  understanding  of  spoken 
words, — the  universally  used  symbols  for  ideas, — to  the  deaf. 
The  end  towards  which  we  are  striving  is  that  the  deaf  may 
think  in  and  readily  use  the  language  used  by  the  masses  of 
people  around  them,  and  our  chief  aim  should  be  to  assist  them 
to  habits  of  thought  and  of  thought  expression  as  similar  as  pos- 
sible to  those  of  intelligent  hearing  persons.  It  is  reasonable  in 
theory  and  well  proved  by  experience  that  this  may  be  best  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  speech  ;as  the  instrument  of  thought. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  and  only  then,  will  they  be  brought 
into  close  intercourse  with  the  world  of  hearing  persons  around 
them ;  then  only  will  they  cease  to  be  a  community  in  the  midst 
of,  but  apart  from,  their  fellow-men.  It  is  a  law  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  matter  that  like  produces  like,  and  identity  of  form 
and  mode  of  thought  are  necessary  to  identity  of  expression. 

Admitting  that  they  are  not  mentally  deficient,  we  must  con- 
cede to  the  deaf  the  same  capacity  to  understand  spoken  lan- 
guage that  hearing  persons  have,  and  we  would  at  an  early  age 
begin  its  cultivation  and  development  by  teaching  them  to  depend 
upon  spoken  language  as  the  medium  through  which  they  are 
to  gain  knowledge  from  others,  and  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
that  through  which  others  may  gain  from  them. 

In  teaching  lip-reading  we  may  follow  in  part  the  naturaf 
method.  By  which  is  meant  that  we  may  make  the  aids  used  to 
assist  the   deaf  child   to  a   comprehension   of    spoken   words,  as 
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symbols  for  ideas  as  similar  as  possible  to  those  used  for  the 
same  purpose  with  the  hearing  child.  Constant  hearing  of 
speech  being  the  chief  requisite  to  acquisition  of  language  by 
the  hearing  child,  constant  seeing  of  simple  spoken  language 
should  be  the  bone  and  sinew,  nay  more,  the  very  heart's  blood 
itself  of  our  language  teaching  to  the  deaf.  But  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  faft  that  with  our  pupils  nature  has  not  done 
her  perfeft  work  and  that  science  must  be  called  to  our  aid  if 
we  would  supply  to  any  extent  her  deficiencies. 

The  following  outline  is  of  the  work  in  lip-reading  done 
with  a  class  of  ten  pupils  formed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
on  the  4th  of  last  October.  The  pupils  ranged  from  six  to 
eight  years  of  age;  six  were  of  average  mental  capacity,  two 
were  above,   and  two  below.     All  were  born  deaf 

Their  teacher,  convinced  by  years  of  observation  that  young 
deaf  children  are  almost  sure  to  form  habits  of  incorreft  speech 
when  allowed  to  talk  before  they  have  learned  the  exaft  posi- 
tions which  must  be  taken,  and  the  aftions  performed,  by  the 
organs  used  in  forming  the  various  sounds  of  our  language,  de- 
cided to  separate  lip-reading  from  the  closely  related  subjeft  of 
speech  itself,  and  to  give  an  understanding  of  considerable  spoken 
language  before  speech  should  be  entered  upon.  Their  little 
measures  should  be  filled  before  the  drawing  oflF  begins.  At  the 
same  time  she  hoped  to  give  them  an  exad  understanding  of 
the  positions  which  must  be  taken  by  the  lips,  tongue,  etc.,  in 
forming  the  elementary  sounds  and  ability  to  combine  them 
smoothly;  and  to  do  considerable  voice  training,  so  that  when 
speech  began,  naturalness  or  spontaneity  might  not  be  sacrificed 
to  intelligibility.  Each  sound  has  its  own  exad  position  and 
aflion,  and  approximation  to  that  position  will  produce  only  an 
approximation  to  the  sound  desired. 

The  little  hearing  child  glides  unconsciously  from  baby  talk 
to  correft  speech,  following  its  natural  guide — the  hearing — but 
with  the  deaf  child  sight  must  be  well  direded  indeed,  to  ac- 
complish all  that  eye  and  ear  together  may  do;  and  every  time 
a  word  is  uttered  with  voice  or  vocal  organs  wrongly  placed, 
incorreft  habit  is  deepened  and  strengthened.  Nowhere  is  the 
saying  more  applicable  than  here,  that  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Wise  are  they  who  grasp  the  limita- 
tions as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  our  work! 


From  the  first  hour,  little  commands  were  given  and  the 
relation  shown  between  the  word  spoken  and  the  aft  performed. 
Closely  following  came  the  names  of  a  few  toys  and  familiar 
objects,  and  then  short  statements,  the  children  being  led  al- 
ways to  look  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  or  sentence  before 
their  attention  was  directed  to  the  elements  which  comprised 
it.  They  soon  grasped  the  faft  that  everything  they  could  see 
and  everything  they  could  do  had  a  word  to  name  it,  and 
many  and  varied  were  the  objefts  daily  presented  to  the  teacher 
with  an  expression  of  face  or  motion  of  hand  which  plainly 
said,  *'what.>" 

When  they  realized  that  certain  sequences  of  aftion  of  the 
organs  of  speech  are  used  to  represent  certain  ideas,  the  first 
step  on  the  road  to  lip-reading  was  taken.  They  had  found 
out  what  they  were  to  look  for,  but  •  had  still  to  learn  the 
exceedingly  diflFicult  how.  From  the  first,  careful  and  system- 
atic sight-training  was  given,  for  they  must  learn  to  distinguish 
with  but  little  conscious  effort  between  the  many  perplexing 
similarities  of  position   that  our  language  presents. 

Development  of  intellectual  power  goes  hand  in  hand,  we 
are  told,  with  development  of  sensitiveness  of  sight;  and  that 
time  spent  in  cultivating  the  power  of  observation  and  its 
kindred  faculties  of  mind  would  bear  abundant  fruit  was  never 
doubted. 

But  you  are  slow,  cries  the  hasty  critic.  Why  linger  over 
sight-training  and  all  this  nonsense  when  language  may  be 
more  rapidly  given  through  the  manual  alphabet,  or  writing? 
Make  haste  to  language,  language,  and  let  lip-reading  come  later. 

Oh,    wise  and  astute  observer  !    As   well  urge  our  children 
to   mount  a  ladder,    and   when  they  reach    the    top    call  them 
down    in    order    to    send    them    up    another    and    higher    one. 
Would  time  be  lost,    or  labor  increased,    by  sending    them    up- 
the   second   one  first  ? 

A  physician  was  once  called  upon  to  attend  a  boy  who  was 
violently  ill.  No  cause  could  be  ascertained  for  the  child's  suf- 
ferings till  one  of  his  companions  brought  word  that  he  had 
eaten  a  quantity  of  green  apples.  Relieved  to  have  found  some 
explanation  of  her  child's  illness  the  mother  exclaimed,  *'Then 
it's  the  apples  that  have  done  it,  doftor !"  Shaking  his  head 
meditatively  the  learned  man  replied:     ** Madam  it's  not  the  fault 
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of  the  apples;  they  were  very  well  in  their  place,  and  the  boy 
very  well  in  his;   it's  the  combination,'' 

Not  until  the  children  could  readily  understand  more  than 
two  hundred  words  when  spoken  in  sentences  of  simple  con- 
struftion,  could  give  the  sounds  of  almost  all  the  elements,  singly 
and  in  syllabic  combinations,  and  had  learned  to  form  the  let- 
ters with  their  pencils,  was  speech  really  begun.  As  they  learned 
the  sounds  they  were  taught  to  write  them,  but  up  to  this  time 
no  significance   was  attached  to  writing. 

Sometime  before  this,  however,  words  and  phrases  con- 
.stantly  used  by  the  teacher  and  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
pupils,  were  unconsciously  reproduced  by  them  when  occasion 
^rose.  Approximations  to,  **I  am  sorry,"  "stop,*'  *'sit  down," 
and  names  of  teachers  and  oflFicers  were  heard.  Not  daring  to 
discourage  speech  so  spontaneous,  and,  on  the  other  hand  dread- 
ing the  formation  of  incorred  habits,  they  were  allowed  to  speak 
only  without  voice,  and  efforts  were  redoubled  to  keep  them  so 
busy  and  interested  in  the  exercises  that  made  up  the  school 
programme  that  they  should  feel  but  little  need  to  do  other  than 
receive. 

Having  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  language  they 
wanted  to  use,  and  considerable  control  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
when  the  time  came  for  talking,  but  little  encouragement  was 
needed.  They  were  eager  to  talk  and  write,  and  were  de- 
lighted with  each  new  attainment. 

The  teacher  was  fully  persuaded  by  the  end  of  the  year  that 
by  giving  an  understanding   of  considerable    language    (through 

lip-reading  alone)  before  speech  is  encouraged  that  not  only  lip- 
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reading,  but  speech  may  be  made  second  nature  to  the  deaf 
^hild. 
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It  is  not  very  easy  to  talk  about  speech-reading  without 
talking  about  speech  as  well  ;  when  we  begin  to  talk  about 
speech,  it  is  hard  not  to  include  language,  and  by  the  time  lan- 
guage is  reached  the  whole  subjeft  of  the  education '  of  the  deaf 
is  upon  the  tapis  and  the  opportunity  for  discussion  unlimited. 
So  far  as  it  is  possible,  with  no  sacrifice  to  intelligibility,  methods 
of  teaching  other  topics  than  that  under  consideration  will  be 
avoided. 

Speech-reading  comes  before  speech,  with  deaf  children,  nat. 
urally,  exaftly  as  speech-hearing  comes  before  speech  with  hear- 
ing children.  If  every  mother  would  take  as  much  pains  to 
make  her  deaf  child  look  at  her  lips,  and  understand  their  move- 
ments, as  most  good  mothers  take  in  teaching  their  hearing 
chidren  to  talk,  and  later,  to  read,  we  should  have  fewer  chil- 
dren brought  to  us  with  no  accurate  means  of  communication 
between  them  and  their  parents. 

The  habit  of  speech-reading  is  the  first  and  most  important 
acquirement  to  be  desired  for  a  deaf  child.  If,  when  he  wants 
to  know  something,  whether  he  has  language  wherewith  to  ask 
his  question  or  no,  he  looks  at  his  companion's  mouth,  and 
nowhere  else,  for  his  answer,  there  is  a  sure  foundation  laid  for 
that  child's  success  in  speech  and  speech-reading.  When,  as 
one  little  deaf  boy  of  my  acquaintance  '  does,  a  child  gives  his 
mamma's  chin  a  preliminary  upward  push,  to  afford  himself  a 
better  view  of  her  mouth,  as  he  settles  himself  for  his  good- 
night love  and  talk,  there  is  not  only  the  foundation  laid,  but 
the  work  of  building  is  going  on,  quickened  by  enjoyment. 

This  is  not  theory,  it  is  a  statement  of  known  fafts  observed 
in  the  cases  of  three  deaf  children.  They  have  completed  a  year 
in  school  now,  but  I  want  to  spend  a  little  time  in  speaking  ot 
what  they  did  while  they  were  yet  in  their  own   homes.  ^ 

Number  one,  then,  became  deaf  when  he  was  an  infant, 
from   the  Grippe.      His  mother,   when   she  found   her  boy  was 
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deaf,  afting  under  competent  advice,  continued  to  talk  to  him 
just  as  she  did  to  her  other  children.  She  was  a  busy  woman, 
but  she  found  time'  to  say  everything  that  she  had  to  say. 
If  she  wanted  the  baby's  clothes  from  up-stairs  she  would  say, 
**so  and  so,  go  up-stairs  and  get  tjie  baby's  clothes."  the  first 
time  she  went  up  with  him  herself  and  showed  him  what  she 
wanted,  and  ever  afterward  he  knew  that  sentence  upon  her 
lips.  If  his  eyes  wandered  around  the  room  in  search  of  the 
cat  she  said,  **  Pussy  is  under  the  sofa,  look  under  the  sofa," 
and  then  she  got  up  and  looked  under  the  sofa  with  him,  and 
another  phrase  was  added  to  his  -  vocabulary  of  understood 
words.   . 

There  is  no  need  to  multiply  instances  of  the  sentences  and 
phrases  which  this  mother  taught  her  boy  to  understand, 
these  examples  should  be  sufficient  to  show  the  sort  of  help 
she  gave  him.  The  boy  himself,  when  he  wanted  anything,  or 
when  he  wanted  to  call  some  one's  attention  to  anything,  al- 
ways took  his  mother  or  the  individual  desired  by  the  hand  or 
the  dress,   led  them  to  the  spot  where  by  ocular  demonstration 

he  could   make   known  his  thoughts  and  put  his   hand 

to  his  throat  and  made  a  babbling  noise  9303333)03.  He  had 
learned  to  do  this  from  an  articulation  teacher  who  taught  him 
to  give  voice  auring  a  visit  at  his  home.  This  bit  is  a  digres-' 
sion,  by  the  way,  from  speech-reading,  but  I  want  to  show  by 
it,  that  this  three  years  old  baby  knew  that  other  people  com- 
municated their  thoughts  concerning  what  they  saw  with  their 
eyes  by  means  of  movements  of  the  lips,  and  he  tried  his  little 
best   to  do  the   same. 

It  may  be  said  by  many  that  most  mothers  do  not  have 
time  to  go  with  a  deaf  child  upstairs  and  downstairs  in  order 
to  teach  him  the  meaning  of  phrase  after  phrase,  or  to  get  up 
and  follow  him  from  room  to  room,  to  see  what  idea  he  is  trv- 

• 

^ng  to  express  by  his  long  babbling  story  told  in  words  of  one 
syllable.  Perhaps  they  do  not,  but  I  doubt  if  many  mothers  are 
any  busier  than  this  one,  who  is  the  head  of  a  great  farm-house- 
hold and  often  without  help  for  days  or  weeks.  She  took  the 
time  which  was  to  benefit  her  deaf  boy. 

This  boy  when  he  came  to  school  had  no  word  of  spoken 
language,  but  the  first  day  the  teacher  gathered  the  begin- 
ning class  about  her  he  looked  up  at  her  mouth  to  see  what  she 
had    to    sav   in    this   stransre    new    world   that   he  had    entered- 
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Every  toy  which  he  found  he  brought  to  his  teacher  and  held 
up  looking  at  her  lips  to  see  if  there  was  some  corresponding 
motion  to  be  seen  there.  This  little  one  is  no  brighter  than 
others  of  his  class  but  I  think  his  habit  of  expe^'ting  speech  is 
certainly  stronger  and  better  founded  than  that  of  his  classmates 
to  whom  this  method  of  communication  was  new  when  they 
entered  school. 

Now,  number  two.  This  little  boy  was'  born  deaf  His 
parents,  however,  did  not  discover  the  defeat  until  he  was 
twenty-two  months  old,  so  up  to  that  time,  of  course,  he  was 
talked  to  with  the  same  persistency  used  with  hearing  children. 
This  child  belonged  to  a  wealthy  family  so,  when  he  was  a 
little  over  two  a  teacher  was  procured  whose  business  it  was  to 
make  him  grow  into  the  knowledge  that  speech  is  the  natural 
means  of  communication  among  human  beings  in  this  world.  I 
do  not  know  the  particulars  of  the  year's  work,  but  I  know 
that  the  baby  was  constantly  talked  to,  while  he  was  being 
dressed,  while  he  ate  his  meals,  while  his  teacher  wheeled  him 
about  in  his  baby  carriage,  speech  and  speech  only  was  shown 
to  him.  Every  member  of  the  family,  children  and  all,  talked  to 
his  eyes,  just  as  they  would  have  talked  to  his  ears  had  those 
organs  been  able  to  perform  their  normal  duty.  Then  for  a  year 
this  child  had  no  regular  instruction,  but  was  still  persistently 
talked  to,  and  then,  when  he  was  four  years  and  four  months 
old  an  articulation  teacher  came  to  him  who  taught  him  six  hun- 
dred words  in  ten  months.  He  used  those  six  hundred  words. 
in  his  home  and  out  of  doors,  with  grown  people  and  with  chil- 
dren. He  learned  to  enjoy  Nursery  Rhymes  just  as  his  hearing 
sisters  did,  only  that  instead  of  learning  the  whole  rhyme,  too 
great  a  tax  for  the  baby  mind,  he  learned  to  watch  his  mamma's 
lips  and  put  in  the  important  word   which  she  would  suddenly 

wait  for  like  this,   "Little  boy  "   "blue,"     "Come  blow 

your "    "horn."     "  The  sheep's  in  the '  "meadow." 

"The  cows    in   "  "sweet  corn."     He    learned   ever    so 

many  rhymes  in  this  way  and  would  demand  them  if  they  were 
not  forthcoming  "Where  'mouse  ran  up  clock?'"  "Where 
'  this  little  pig  ?'  " 

He  used  neither  sentences  nor  pronouns  to  any  great  extent 
that  first  year,  but  alw.iys  appeared  to  understand  them  when 
used  by  others. 
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When  Christmas  was  near  his  teacher  told  him,  and  when 
]  say  told,  I  mean  told;  1  do  not  mean  indicated  to  him  by 
gestures,  showed  him  pictures,  or  anything  else  but  just  what 
the  word  implies,  told  him  about  the  approaching  festival,  and 
^mong  other  things  told  him  what  presents  his  papa  and  mamma 
Avere  intending  to  give  to  each  child.  He  was  intensely  interested, 
and  when  his  brother  and  sisters  came  to  play  with  him  after 
his  lesson  he  gave  the  whole  thing  away,  told  each  one  plainly 
-what  his  or  her  Christmas  present  was  to  be.-  **  Nothing  very 
wonderful "  you  say  ?  Perhaps  not,  but  yet,  when  you  consider 
that  he  had  been  less  than  four  months  using  speech,  for  this 
was  in  December  and  in  September  he  had  spoken  his  third 
word,  for  he  had  only  learned  two  that  first  year  when  he  was 
between  two  and  three,  the  first  teacher  spending  most  of  her 
time  talking  to  him,  and  anything  which  could  be  construed  into 
forcing  being  avoided,  I  think  that  the  fafts  of  his  having  under- 
stood from  his  teacher's  lips  the  story  of  the  approaching  Christ- 
mas, of  his  having  comprehended  the  idea  of  the  presents  and 
of  his  having  been  able  to  tell  the  children  half  an  hour  after- 
wards what  their  presents  were  to  be,  show  pretty  conclusively 
.  that  that  boy's  mental  development  had  been  carried  on  by  means 
of  speech-reading.  No  other  means  of  communication  had  ever 
been  used  with  him  up  to  the  previous  September  (when  writ- 
ing was  first  shown  to  him)  and  he  had  used  no  other  means 
of  communicating  his  thoughts  than  did  the  first  boy  spoken  of, 
namely,  making  people  go  and  see  what  he  had  to  show.  The 
child  must  have  understood  the  speech  in  order  to  give  back 
even  so  little  of  it  voluntarily,  as  no  objeds  were  used  in  the 
Jesson  except  a  calendar. 

This  little  boy  has  been  a  year  in  school  now,  attending  two 
hours,  or  two  hours  and  a  half,  each  day  and  receiving  an  hour's 
private  instruction  in  the  afternoon.  His  intercourse  with  his  family 
is  entirely  through  speech  and  speech-reading.  His  sisters  and 
brothers  talk  to  him  as  they  would  did  he  hear,  except  that, 
J  think,  they  are  rather  more  emphatic.  He  is  beginning  to 
use  a  great  many  phrases  and  sentences  other  than  those  which 
he  has  been  taught  and  which  he  must  have  picked  up  from  his 
speech-reading.  If  you  say  to  him,  "Why,  Sweetheart,  what 
makes  your  finger  sore,  how  did  you  hurt  it?"  he  will  answer, 
**With  a  nail,  weddy  sharp  nail."  He  hurt  his  knee  one  day 
and  reported,   "Hurt  knee  on  flat  wall  not  round  wall."     Some 
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one  had  distinguished  the  copings  near  his  home,  months  before, 
as  flat  walls  and  round  walls. 

One  day  he  was  told  about  the  great  desert,  and  then, 
just  a  week  later,  he  was  asked  about  it  and  gave  the  follow- 
ing summary:  **The  desert  is  all  sand.  It  is  warm  in  the 
desert.     No  water.     Many  camels." 

1  fear  I  have  taken  too  much  time  already  in  speaking  about 
a  child  who  of  course  has  had  unusual  advantages,  but  his  case 
seems  to  be  relevant  to  the  subjeft  inasmuch  as  his  education 
has  been  carried  on  and  his  mental  development  attained  so 
largely  through  speech  and  speech-reading. 

One  more  case  I  want  to  cite,  a  more  ordinary  one.  This 
is  a  girl,  born  deaf,  the  child  of  parents,  of  foreign  birth,  Irish,  in 
faft,  who,  if  they  can  read  and  write,  certainly  cannot  do  much 
more.  There  happened  to  be  a  deaf  boy,  a  pupil  of  our  school, 
living  near  this  girl,  and  from  him  the  mother  obtained  some 
idea  of  the  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf.  When  the  little  girl  was 
five,  her  mother  brought  her  to  school  to  visit  one  day.  The 
child  seemed  to  comprehend  at  once  that  these  children  whom 
she  saw  were  like  herself  and  she  kept  putting  her  finger 
to  her  mouth  and  looking  questioningly  at  her  mother.  She 
spent  the  day,  taking  in  everything  with  wonder-wide  eyes  and 
was  allowed  to  sit  a  while  with  one  or  two  classes.  I  think 
some  one  of  the  teachers  must  have  taught  her  to  give  voice 
or  perhaps  to  make  one  or  two  of  the  easier  elements,  but  am 
not  at  all  sure.  She  went  away  and  we  did  not  see  her  again 
for  over  a  year,  then  in  April,  1893,  she  began  coming  to  school 
regularly.  She  acquired  all  the  elements  in  a  wonderfully  short 
time  and  was  able  to  take  part  in  oral  lessons  with  children  who 
were  far  beyond  her  in  written  work.  She  was  not  by  any 
means  abnormally  bright,  but  her  mother  reported  that  from  the 
day  she  had  visited  the  school  the  year  before  the  idea  of  spoken 
language  had  seemed  to  come  to  her  and  she  had  begun  to  watch 
people's  lips,  soon  learning  to  read  common  phrases  and  words 
from  them.  I  wish  1  could  give  you  the  story  in  the  mother's 
own  words,  it  was  pathetically  archaic,  but  such  things  lose 
their  beauty  in   their   repetition. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  too  much  time  has  been  spent  in  speak- 
ing of  a  part  of  the  subjeft  of  speech-reading  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  school,  but  as  all  our  children  wherever  and  however 
they  are  educated,   must  begin  and  end  their  lives  in  their  own 
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homes,  it  seems  as  though  a  little  time  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  most  impressible  period  of  their  lives  is  not 
amiss. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  speech-reading  in 
connexion  with  the  younger  children  in  school,  and  1  must  say 
I  approach  the  subjeft  with  fear  and  trembling,  because  nothing 
1  shall  say  will  be  in  the  least  new,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that 
it  may  not  even  have  the  virtue  of  being  valuable' if  old. 

For  the  first  few  years  the  speech-reading  which  a  child  is 
able  to  comprehend  comprises  a  good  deal  more  language  than 
he  is  able  to  give  back  by  means  of  his  own  speech.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  Have  we  not  every  one  of  us  little  hearing  friends 
who,  sitting  in  a  corner  while  mamma  entertains  visitors,  drink 
in  every  word  of  the  conversation  of  their  elders  eagerly,  and 
then,  running  out  to  join  their  playmates,  repeat  the  said  conver- 
sation, making  sure  of  the  important  fafts,  but  telling  in  a  hun- 
dred words  what  mamma  and  the  ladies  have  been  a  half-hour 
in  the  saying? 

It  would  not  be  fair  then  to  say  that  deaf  children  should  be 
able  to  say  everything  which  they  understand,  but  we  may  lay 
down  as  a  safe  rule,  perhaps,  that  they  should  most  certainly  be 
able  to  understand  on  the  lips  of  others  everything  which  they 
themselves  can  say.  So  far,  their  speech  and  speech-reading 
should  correspond. 

The  babies  in  our  school,  as  in  most  other  schools,  probably, 
know  how  to  obey  numerous  spoken  directions  while  they  are 
yet  learning  to  speak  their  very  first  words,  if  they  are  being 
taught  by  the  word-method,  or  acquiring  their  elements,  if  the 
element-method  is  used. 

The  children  in  the  primary  department,  in  the  classes  above 
the  lowest,  have  this  year  given  twenty-five  minutes  a  day  to 
systematic  lip-reading  in  the  following  manner:  The  first  thirty- 
five  minutes  of  the  day  were  devoted  to  articulation  and  chart- 
drill.  We  used  Miss  Fuller's  charts  which  contain  first  the 
finals,  then  the  initials,  and  last  the  vowels.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing a  consonant  or  combination  of  consonants  was  given  to  the 
teachers  by  the  principal  which  was  to  be  used  as  an  initial  with 
all  vowels  and  all  finals  during  the  week.  Let  us  suppose  the 
initial  to  be  k.  The  first  fifteen  minutes  of  the  Monday  morn- 
ing period,  more  time  perhaps  with  younger  or  backward  classes, 
less  with  older  or  brighter  ones,  was  spent  in  making  sute  of  the 
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initial  itself.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  fortunate  teachers  here 
from  schools  where  all  the  children  are  always  sure  of  everything 
which  they  have  ever  been  taught,  but  perhaps  off  in  some  corner, 
or  back  by  the  door  is  at  least  one  weary  mortal  who  sometimes 
is  obliged  to  take  a  little  time  to  make  sure  of  things,  have  they 
been  taught  never  so  thoroughly. 

The  initial  of  the  week  made  sure  of,  then,  the  drill  pro- 
•ceeded,  the  children  going  rapidly  through  the  combinations, 
using  the  given  initial  and  all  vowels  with  first  one  final  and 
then  another,  as  kut,  kat,  kit,  ket,  kit,  kat,  ket,  etc.  This  part  of 
the  work  was  rapid,  and  all  sorts  of  devices  were  used  to 
make  the  children  interested  in  order  that  they  might  acquire 
fluency.  Sometimes  they  put  stfess  upon  every  third  combina- 
tion, sometimes  upon  every  fifth,  sometimes  upon  every  otheK 
one,  sometimes  every  other  one  was  either  high  or  low;  but 
this  was  articulation,    not  speech-reading,  so  it  must  be  left. 

At  twenty-five  minutes  of  ten  the  speech-reading  part  of  the 
lesson  began.  Of  course  this  lesson  differed  greatly  in  different 
•classes  as -to  quantity  and  degree,  but  the  same  general  plan  was 
observed  in  all.  The  teacher  gave  and  the  children  read  from 
Jier  lips  and  repeated,  all  the  combinations  of  the  preceding  artic- 
ulation lesson  which  were  English  syllables.  Un-English  sylla- 
bles were  avoided,  simply  because  it  was  thought  that  quite 
enough  exercise  could  be  obtained  by  using  the  English  ones. 
As  the  teacher  gave  a  syllable  or  word  the  children  repeated  it 
and  one  child  pointed  to  the  elements  which  would  form  it  upon 
the  chart.  Then  it  was  written  upon  the  blackboard,  by  a  child, 
if  the  spelling  came  under  one  of  the  general  rules,  by  the  teacher 
if  the  spelling  were  diflFicult.  With  the  younger  children  only 
the  monosyllables  and  the  common  words  of  two  or  occasionally 
three  syllables  were  used,  but  with  the  older  classes  all  sorts  of 
words  were  utilized,  proper  names,  which  they  would  find  later 
in  their  history  or  geography,  words  in  common  use  which  are 
difficult  for  deaf  children  to  pronounce,  names  of  animals  and 
plants  and  flowers,  and  in  short  any  word  which  contained  the 
desired  combination  as  one  of  its  syllables.  From  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  were  given  to  this  speech-reading  drill,  an  explanation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words  being  given  where  it  was  thought  de- 
■sirable.  (Each  teacher  used  her  own  judgment  in  the  matter.) 
Then  for  five  or  ten  minutes  the  teachers  gave  sentences  which 
.embodied  some  of  the  words  upon  the  blackboard.     Sometimes 
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it  would  happen  that  some  of  the  children  were  familiar  with 
many  of  the  words  and  then  they  would  volunteer  sentences  and 
the  speech-reading  would  be  from  a  pupil's  lips  instead  of  a 
teacher's.  These  sentences  were  also  written  upon  the  board 
under  the  words  and  the  last  five  minutes  of  the  lesson-time  were 
spent  by  the  children  in  copying  the  words  and  sentences  into  their 
speech-reading  books.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  we 
have  tried  in  our  school  this  year  to  have  some  written  work  to 
be  carried  home  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  should  represent 
every  sort  of  oral  work  in  which  the  children  had  participated. 
One  other  exercise  formed  a  part  of  these  speech-reading  lessons. 
Sometimes  it  would  happen  that  the  initial  of  the  week  in  combi- 
nation with  the  vowels  and  the  particular  finals  of  the  day  did  not 
result  in  many  English  words  or  syllables.  As  a  consequence, 
while  these  un-English  combinations  were  all  right  for  the  articula- 
tion drill,  the  material  for  speech-reading  was  scanty.  On  such 
days  the  teachers  were  direifted  to  spend  the  time  upon  words 
having  similar  appearances  in  the  mouth.  A  list  of  such  words 
prepared  by  the  principal  was  furnished  and  some  time  each 
week  was  given  to  such  work  as  the  following: — 

If  e  were  the  vowel  under  consideration  the  teacher  said  me 
and  the  children  wrote  upon  the  blackboard  everything  which 
has  that  appearance  in  the  mouth,  mCy  pea,  bCy  if  they  omitted 
any  the  teacher  supplied  the  omission,  then  she  went  on  to  mean, 
meat,  mead,  peat,  beet,  bead,  bean.  The  objeft  of  this  exercise 
was  to  acquaint  the  children  with  the  faft  that  many  appear- 
ances in  the  mouth  are  susceptible  of  more  than  one  interpre- 
tation, and  that  a  good  speech-reader  must  know  the  pos- 
sibilities in  order  that  he  may  seled:  the  probabilities.  When 
a  number  of  these  groups  of  words  having  the  same  appear- 
ance in  the  mouth  had  been  placed  upon  the  board  the  teacher 
gave  sentences  or  told  little  stories  introducing  certain  of  these- 
words  and  the  children  repeated  the  sentences  aloud,  then  wrote 
them,  using  their  wits  and  cultivating  their  sense  of  discrimina- 
tion in  deciding  which  word  of  a  group  would  make  sense  in 
the  sentence.  This  work  was  found  to  sensibly  aid  the  lip- 
reading  in  the  other  regular  lessons  of  the  school.  At  first  it 
was  greatly  feared  that  confusion  would  be  engendered  in  the 
children's  minds  by  an  exercise  which  admitted  of  more  than 
one  correft  answer  to  a  problem,  if  I  may  use  that  expression, 
Mt  no  such  harm  was  found  to  come;    considering  the  possible 
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and  then  discarding  the  improbable,  soon  becoming  a  habit,  and 
a  manifestly  absurd  word  in  a  sentence,  causing  as  much  mirth 
as  it  would  if  heard  in  the  same  connexion  by  a  hearing  child. 
These  two  exercises  must  not  be  considered  to  comprise  all  the 
work  in  speech-reading  attempted  in  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
as  I  said  above,  they  represent  the  general  plan  of  the  work  for 
twenty-five  minutes  daily  in  the  Primary  Department. 

Once  a  week  a  dilation  lesson  is  given  to  every  class  but 
the  youngest,  usually  a  summary  of  fafts  learned  in  the  Nature 
lessons,  but  couched  in  different  language  from  that  used  on  the 
day  the  lessons  were  given. 

Once  a  week,  in  connexion  with  the  reading,  it  has  been 
a  custom  for  one  teacher  to  tell  the  classes  something  which 
was  new  to  them  and  sure  to  be  interesting,  even  if  it  seemed 
a  little  beyond  their  grasp.  They  were  allowed  to  ask  all  the 
questions  they  liked  on  the  subjeft  without  being  too  much 
hampered  as  to  the  form  of  their  questions  and  when  the  interest 
lagged  before  the  half  hour  had  expired,  which  was  seldom 
however,  the  matter  was  abruptly  dropped.  The  next  day  the 
lesson  was  given  again  in  the  form  of  a  printed  reading  lesson 
on  the  blackboard,  and  they  greatly  enjoyed  recognizing  the 
printed  form  of  words  which  the  day  before  were  new  to  them 
on  the  lips. 

Besides  these  lessons  which  have  been  described,  every  lesson 
from  nine  o'clock  until  two  is  more  or  less  a  lesson  in  speech- 
reading,  but  this  you  know  as  well  as  I. 

.  Let  me  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  hope  that  your 
patience   is  not  exhausted.     Your  courtesy  is  unlimited. 
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REPORTS  FROM  ABROAD 


BY 


THE  HON.  JOHN  HITZ. 


REPORTS  FROM  ABROAD. 

Among  the  most  potent  of  faftors  contributing  to  the  steady 
improvement  of  the  means  resorted  to  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
is  the  individual  and  coiieflive  experience  of  those  immediately  en- 
gaged in  the  work  presented  in  a  form  for  ready  comparison. 

The  greater  the  range  of  experience  collected  from  reliable 
sources,  the  more  helpful  will  the  labors  of  others  prove  to  us  in 
our  work.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  education  of  the  deal 
where  methods  so  diverse  are  employed  and  teachers  of  exceptional 
abilities  are  required  in  order  to  attain  the  common  end  in  view. 
The  field  of  enlightened  effort  now  extends  to  every  continent,  but 
it  is  in  Europe  and  America  where  the  most  fruitful  thought  and 
labor  have  been  given  to  the  subject.  I  do  not  propose  on  this  oc- 
casion to  give  my  individual  views  upon  what  has  been  achieved 
and  is  being  done  in  the  larger  centers  of  population  in  Europe,  but 
shall  present  to  you  brief  monographs  from  acknowledged  au- 
thorities in  the  several  localities  as  to  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  leaving  you  to  sum  up  for  yourselves  the 
aggregate  of  results  attained.  With  this  view  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing papers  of  recent  date  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  Volt;i 
Bureau,  presenting  a  brief  review  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf  as  it  actually  exists  in  the  countries  named, 
viz. : — 

Italy,  by  Prof.  G.  Ferreri,  V.  Dir.  of  the  Siena  Institution. 

France,  by  Prof.  A.  Belanger,  of  the  National  Institution  in  Paris. 

Germany,  by  Prof  F.  W.  Reuschert,  Direiftor  of  the  Strass- 
bourg  School. 

Great  Britain,  by  Prof.  Wm.  Van  Praagh,  Direflor  Teachers' 
Training  College,  London. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  by  the  author  and 
statistician,  Mr.  Lars  A.  Havstad,  a  graduate  of  the  High  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  Christiania,  Norway. 


Australia,  by  Samuel  Johnson,   Superintendent  of  the  South 
Australian  Institution,  Adelaide. 


ITALY. 

GENERAL   OUTLOOK. 

» 

The  hopes  of  the  Itailan  educators  of  the  deaf  revived  bv  the 
Congress  of  Genoa  (September,  1892),  proved  utterly  delusive  in 
the  year  1893.  This  year  began  with  faith  that  the  permanent  Na- 
tional Committee  selefted  at  the  Congress  of  Genoa  would  give 
new  impulse  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf,  and  that  the  Government  would  take  the  interests  of 
the  deaf  more  largely  to  heart.  But  the  Committee  gave  no  sign  of 
life,  and  the  Government,  confronted,  as  it  was  with  a  most  dis- 
tressing financial  situation  through  its  Minister  of  Public  Instruftion, 
declared  that  **The  State  had  done  enough  for  the  deaf"  (Parlia- 
mentary sitting  of  June  26th). 

.  Besides  this,  controversies  arose  in  consequence  of  the  Con- 
gress named  between  the  more  thoughtful  and  well  known  educa- 
tors and  certain  ill-advised  colleagues  who  for  some  reasons  seemed 
to  forget  contemporaneous  history  and  labored  to  disturb  the  con- 
cord heretofore  existing  among  Italian  instructors  of  the  deaf  by 
throwing  into  their  midst  the  deleterious  seeds  of  political  factions, 
A  host  of  small  things  !    But  little  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  who  had  received  the  strongest  attestations  of  esteem 
from  their  colleagues.     But  little  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
Trifling  disputes  of  no  scientific  value  and  altogether  too  personal. 
Amidst  so  many  small  things,  however,  two  great  faftors  remained: 
faith  in  the  oral  method,  and  love  for  the  deaf.     These  went  hand 
in  hand  and  proved  efficacious  incentives  to  progress  in  the  way  of 
didaftic  and  pedagogic  reforms,  although,  for  various  reasons,  the 
directors  of  certain   institutions    delayed  somewhat  in  following 
modern  movements  of  scientific  progress.     (Pavia,  Genoa,  Milan, 
Turin,  Naples.)     Furthermore,  it  can  be  said,  new  spirit  was  im- 
parted to  private  enterprise,  as  evidenced  by  the  opening  of  two 
new  schools  for  the  deaf,  viz :  in  Alessandria  through  the  efforts  ot 
Father  Strocca,  and  in  Bari  through  those  of  Father  Swaldone. 

Method, — The  oral  method  generally  prevails,  the  manual  only 
in  exceptional  instances,  in  certain  schools  for  the  deaf.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  instruftors  for  the  manual  method  are  no  longer  being 
trained. 
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Of  30  institutions  for  the  deaf  existing  in  Italy,  in  45  the  sole 
instruftion  is  by  the  oral  method,  in  the  other  five,  signs  are  used 
only  in  exceptional  cases,  perhaps  because  the  schools  have  no  in- 
structors for  this  special  purpose. 

Teachers, — The  instructors  who  are  legally  qualified  to  teach, 
all,  without  exception,  use  the  oral  method,  and  at  the  normal  ex- 
aminations for  1893  (which  took  place  in  the  schools  at  Milan  and 
Siena)  twelve  were  declared  qualified  to  teach  the  oral  method. 

Publications,—''  The  Education  of  the  Deaf-Mute  "  (*'  LEdu- 
ca^iofie  dei  Sordomuti''),  a  periodical  published  in  Siena  by  the 
Royal  Institute  Pendola,  alone  remains  to  sustain  the  cause  of  Italian 
deaf-mutes,  because  the  **  Deaf-Mute  "  (**  il  Sordomuto  ")  ceased  its 
publication  in  January,  1893.  The  remaining  journal  continues  to 
enjoy  increasing  favor  among  the  thoughtful  and  learned,  and  takes 
an  important  part  in  the  discussion  of  problems  of  pedagogy,  illus- 
trates the  pradical  phases  of  teaching  by  the  oral  method  and  pre- 
sents to  its  readers  the  progress  of  the  art  in  other  countries.  It  also 
gives  attention  to  the  development  of  special  hygienic  studies  for 
the  deaf  prevalent  among  the  different  nations. 

In  addition  to  minor  publications  of  a  purely  local  character  is- 
sued by  certain  institutions,  there  were  published  in  the  year  1893 
the  following  works : — 

'*  Exercises  of  pulmonary  gymnastics  and  emission  of  the  voice 
for  purposes  of  articulation,  modulation,  and  pronunciation,  adopted 
by  the  institution  for  the  deaf  in  Bergamo,"  being  a  posthumous 
work  by  Father  Guiseppe  Ghislandi. 

•*  The  Education  of  the  deaf-mute  in  Italy,  historical  and  statis- 
tical notes  with  a  general  catalogue  of  the  Italian  publications  relative 
to  the  deaf." 

Report  of  G.  Ferreri  to  the  World's  Congress  at  Chicago. 

**  Report  of  proceedings  of  the  Second  National  Congress  of  the 
Educators  of  the  Deaf,  held  in  Genoa  from  the  ist  to  the  6th  Sep- 
tember, 1892." 

**  The  condition  of  the  Italian  Deaf-Mute  and  the  legal  statutes 
regarding  studies."     Ernesto  Scuri. 

**  Dissertation  upon  pronunciation  "  by  G.  C.  Amman.     First 

Italian  translation  by  Victor  Banchi. 

G.  Ferreri, 

K  Direttore  del,  R,  Isiituto  Pendola 

pei  Sordomuti,  Siena. 


FRANCE. 

Public  instruftion  of  the  deaf  was  inaugurated  in  France  by  the 
Abbe  L'  Epee  in  1760,  the  sign  language  being  used  at  first.  Beb- 
ian  simplified  the  methods  employed  and  Valade-Gabel  modified, 
perfected  and  rendered  more  permanent  the  system  of  instruction. 
Up  to  1879  the  sign  language,  writing  and  articulation  were  used  in 
various  ways  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  in  France. 

Inspeftor-General  Claveau  introduced  the  oral  method  into  the 
National  Institute  for  Deaf-Mutes  in  Bordeaux,  into  the  National 
School  for  Deaf-Mutes  in  Paris;  and,  finally,  after  the  Congress  held 
in  Milan  in  1880,  most  of  the  French  schools  adopted  the  pure  oral 
method,  excluding  the  sign  language  altogether.  Since  then  all 
new  pupils,  entering  schools  where  the  deaf  are  taught,  receive  in- 
struction in  lip  reading  and  articulation.  In  1885  a  National  Con- 
gress brought  together  in  Paris  the  French  instructors  interested 
in  this  subject,  and  they  discussed  the  results  obtained  and  the 
efforts  to  be  made  for  the  future.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  oral 
method,  all  efforts  have  been  mainly  direCted  towards  adapting  this 
method  to  whatever  may  present  itself  in  the  line  of  instruction, 
rather  than  any  endeavor  to  inaugurate  new  methods;  moreover, 
its  general  use  has  been  effeCted. 

Apart  from  the  experience  acquired  by  teachers  in  instructing 
according  to  this  method,  it  is  certain  that  great  improvement  upon 
the  ordinary  methods  of  communication  with  persons  affliCted  with 
deafness  is  noticeable.  To  commence  with:  the  exercises  in  artic- 
ulation and  lip  reading  give  aptitude  and  precision  to  the  organs  of 
speech,  and  in  extreme  youth  prove  so  beneficial  that  infant  schools 
have  been  organized  with  a  view  to  give  very  young  children  an 
opportunity  prior  to  entering  special  institutions  set  apart  for  the 
deaf,  to  be  thus  trained.  M.  Cave-Esgais,  DireCtor  of  the  Institute 
in  Bordeaux,  has  shown  the  success  of  such  an  effort  in  the  infant 
school  established  by  him  in  1888,  and  the  result  would  certainly 
indicate  the  need  of  more  such  schools.  The  National  Institution  in 
Paris  has  changed  its  age-limit  for  admission,  so  that  at  present  it 
is  from  nine  to  twelve  years,  and  other  institutions  are  endeavoring 
to  make  similar  arrangements  as  soon  as  possible  to  train  young 
children  committed  to  their  care.  Lowering  the  age  of  admission 
will  also  have  the  advantage  of  affording  the  means  of  instruction 
to  such  little  children  as  are  kept  away  from  school  by  the  pegleCt 
of  parents.     Of  4,000  children  of  school  age,  instruction  is  only 


given  to  about  ^,700.  In  addition,  the  constant  efforts  of  the  State, 
of  the  city,  and  of  individuals  tend  to  augment  the  number  of  insti- 
tutions; thus  the  Department  of  the  Seine  has  just  opened  at  As- 
nieres,  near  Paris,  a  large  boarding  school  for  children  of  both  sexes. 
The  Higher  Council  for  Public  Charities  has  also  voted  upon  a  prop- 
osition and  report  made  by  M.  Leeboy  (Deputy),  which  will  es- 
tablish schools  in  different  se£lions,  including  two  normal  schools 
for  instrudors  in  Paris  and  Bordeaux. 

There  is  certainly  now  a  possibility  of  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  our  pupils,  and  giving  them  a  more  perfect  education  by 
treating  them  just  as  their  unaffiified  brothers  are.  We  can  now  so 
train  the  organs  of  deaf-mutes  that  they  cannot  only  communicate 
with  one  another  by  means  of  speech,  but  some  few  at  least,  can 
use  their  organs  of  speech  as  well  as  persons  not  afflifted  at  all. 

A  few  general  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  National  Institute 
in  Paris,  that  of  Bourg-la-Reine,  and  in  some  French  day  schools,  to 
preserve  and  utilize  the  hearing  of  persons  not  totally  deaf 

The  Verrier  hearing  tube,  which  has  become  well  known,  has 
been  used  with  success  by  the  Sisters  of  Calvary  at  Bourg-la-Reine. 
It  is  desirable  that  teachers  should  use  every  effort  to  instruct  deaf- 
mutes  according  to  the  best  methods,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
future  has  much  in  store  for  such  defectives.  Of  70  schools  with 
400  teachers  and  ^,790  pupils  {a  few  small  institutions  excepted), 
nearly  all  use  the  oral  method. 

(Signed)        A.  Belancer, 
{Prof,  and  Libr.  at  the  National  histitute  in  Paris.) 

GERMANY. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  institution  for  the  instruftion 
of  the  deaf  founded  by  de  I'Epee  in  Paris,  the  education  of  the  deaf 
may  be  said  to  have  attained  the  first  permanent  hold  in  Germany. 
It  has  here  developed  mightily  through  the  animating  power  of 
neighborly  love;  more  especially  is  this  the  case  within  the  past 
three  score  years  and  ten  of  the  present  century  now  so  rapidly 
drawing  to  its  close.  Whilst,  at  the  close  of  the  first  twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  organizing  schools  for  the  deaf,  a  number  of  schools 
were  founded  in  connexion  with  normal  training  schools,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago  numerous  schools  came  into  existence  devoid 
of  any  connexion  whatever  with  our  ordinary  normal  training 
schools.     This  resulted  eventually  in  a  separation  of  these  earlier 
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schools  from  their  progenitors,  the  normal  training  schools,  so  that 
at  present  all  labor  independently  for  development. 

Germany  at  present  has  95  schools  and  educational  institutions 
for  the  deaf.  Of  these  48  are  day  schools  (externate),  34  are  board- 
ing schools  (internate),  and  13  are  partly  day  and  partly  boarding 
schools  (inter-externate).  Total  number  of  pupils,  6,400,  of  which 
3,614  are  boys  and  2,786  are  girls,  under  a  corps  of  650  teach- 
ers, of  which  number  64  are  ladies. 

In  Northern  Germany  it  appears  day  schools  are  more  numerous, 
whereas  in  Southern  and  Western  Germany  boarding  schools  out- 
number day  schools.  This  difference  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
religious  predelidions  of  the  two  sedions ;  Protestants  being  in  the 
majority  in  Northern  Germany,  whilst  in  Southern  and  Western 
Germany  the  population  is  prevailingly  Catholic.  The  mixed,  or 
day  and  boarding  school,  is  an  institution  of  recent  date.  During 
the^  first  few  years  of  their  attendance,  the  pupils  of  these  schools 
are  furnished  with  board  and  lodging  in  the  school  buildings  ap- 
proximating family  life  as  nearly  as  possible.  Their  young  lives 
run  here  their  daily  course ;  they  are  here  trained  under  the  super- 
vision, discipline  and  linguistic  instructions  of  accomplished  teachers 
of  the  deaf  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night.  It  is  here  that  war 
is  successfully  waged  against-  signs,  and  it  is  here  that  they  are 
rendered  capable  of  freely  conversing  by  speech  during  the  remain- 
der of  their  attendance  at  school,  in  which  after  the  first  few  years^ 
they  become  day  scholars.  This  arrangement  embodies  all  desired 
advantages;  and,  it  would  seem,  is  certainly  the  school  system  of 
the  future. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  number  of  schools  existing^ 
in  Germany  at  the  present  time  is  certainly  sufficient  to  satisfy  all 
demands  for  admission,  even  in  the  event  that  a  law  should  be  en- 
aded  rendering  it  obligatory  for  all  deaf-mutes  of  school  age  to  at- 
tend school.  So-called  '* urgency  courses"  {Notstandshurse)  such 
as  of  late  have  been  introduced  in  the  Province  of  Prussia  for  deaf 
children  of  advanced  ages,  and  comprising  2,  3,  and  4  year  courses, 
can  hardly  be  called  advisable  or  judicious. 

These  observations  cover  the  general  field  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion, and  we  now  are  brought  to  the  question  of  the  means  and 
methods  of  instruction.  In  recent  years  an  embittered  contest  has 
been  waged  in  Germany  among  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  certain 
adult  deaf  as  to  the  greater  or  less  adaptability  of  the  oral  or  the 
sign-language  methods.  Fortunately  this  contest,  in  the  interest  of 
the  instructors  of  the  deaf  aud  of  deaf-mute  instruction  generally. 
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has  waned  and  lessened  in  acrimony  and  fanaticism.  The  question 
is  being  discussed  and  considered  more  calmly  and  pradically,  de- 
void of  personal  predeliftions.  In  some  of  the  larger  German 
institutions  for  the  deaf,  pupils  have  already  been  classified  and 
separated,  a  lower  standard  being  exafted  for  the  requirements  of 
intellectually  less  favored,  for  instance,  in  Schleswig,  Ratibon,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  agitation  against  the  exclusive  employment 
of  the  oral  method,  and  in  favor  of  the  partial  use  of  gestures,  and 
writing,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  (as,  for  instance,  has  been 
introduced  into  Denmark)  in  Germany  so  far  has  nowhere  resulted 
in  practical  application,  although  many  a  pen  and  much  printer's  ink 
has  been  employed  in  effefting  it. 

The  position  is  now  assumed  by  many  in  Germany  that  deaf 
pupils  should  be  separated  and  classified  according  to  their 
individual  capacities  and  then  requirements  exafted  of  them,  greater 
or  less,  according  to  the  abilities  of  each  respective  scholar.  It  is, 
however,  proposed  to  continue  as  heretofore  to  teach  speech  to  all 
the  deaf;  those  of  normal  capacity  exclusively  in  and  by  means  of 
speech,  the  intelledually  less  favored,  however,  to  be  instruded  in 
schools  apart  by  the  aid  of  writing  and  natural  gestures.  Nowhere 
in  Germany  has  a  practical  carrying  out  of  this  idea  as  yet  been  at- 
tempted. This  mav  be  ascribed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  additional 
cost  involved,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  the  faft,  that  in  other 
countries  pradical  results  of  experience  in  this  direction  have  been 
too  limited,  and  instruction  is  largely  a  question  of  practical  experi- 
ence !  Assuredly  this  important  problem  will  have  to  be  solved 
before  long  in  Germany  based  upon  observations  made  in  other 
countries  and  extensive  pedagogical  study. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  among  instructors  of  the  deaf 
two  directions  have  again  been  manifesting  themselves  with  regard 
to  the  order  in  which  the  first  speech  and  language  lessons  shall 
follow.  The  one,  or  more  modern  wing,  during  the  first  two 
school  years,  would  have  the  greatest  possible  consideration  given 
to  the  daily  life,  events  and  experiences  of  the  pupils;  it  accords  to 
untrammeled  objeCl-teaching  the  largest  portion  of  time  in  the  entire 
course  of  instruction,  and  commencing  with  the  third  school  year 
would  have  a  course  of  reading  separate  and  apart  supplementary  to 
some  reader,  such  as  the  readers  of  Kohler  and  Kruse  for  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  school  year.  The  other  and  more  conservative 
wing,  immediately  following  the  first  articulation  exercises,  would 
introduce  as  the  basis  for  all  language  teaching  a  primer  followed 
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by  a  reader,  such  a  one  as  Vatter's,  for  instance,  to  which  all 
phases  of  language  teaching  should  converge  and  so  constitute  a 
system  of  combined,  objeft-and-language-iTistruftion.  Both  wings 
number  among  their  adherents  prominent  men  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  both  systems  of  instruction  have  proved  successful  when 
conduced  by  qualified  teachers.  Thus  far,  however,  no  general 
conclusion  has  been  reached  as  to  the  superiority  of  one  over  the 
other  of  these  systems. 

F.  W.  Reuschert, 

Principal  of  the  Strassburg-Netuiorf  School  for  the  Deaf, 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  year  1893  is  one  which  will  always  stand  out  conspicu- 
ously in  the  history  of  deaf-mute  education  in  this  country  ;  for, 
although  we  cannot  record  any  very  striking  events,  the  one  great 
faft  we  can  happily  refer  to  is,  that  at  last  Great  Britain  can  no 
longer  be  pointed  at  as  the  only  civilized  country  in  the  world,  in 
which  the  care  of  the  afiflifted  deaf  and  blind  was  entirely  left  to 
voluntary  effort  and  private  benevolence.  After  ;nany  years  of  agi- 
tation and  of  importunate  application  to  various  Ministers  and  Par- 
liament, the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have 
been  crowned  with  success  !  An  act  of  F^arliament  has  been 
passed,  which  came  into  force  on  the  first  of  January,  1894,  and 
although  we  cannot  look  upon  it  as  the  perfedl  measure  which  we 
hoped  for,  it  is  still  a  first  step  in  the  right  direction.  Undoubtedly 
the  Act  will  be  improved  upon  as  time  goes  on,  but  still  i8g^  has 
marked  an  era  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  for  it  ends  the  period  oi 
Government  inaClion.  (See  Appendix:  **The  Elementary  Edu- 
cation (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Ad,  1893.") 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  making  legislative  provision  for  deaf 
children  was  the  question  of  maintenance.  Formerly  the  duty  of 
providing  for  destitute  deaf,  and  blind  children  rested  with  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  which,  of  course,  had  the  appearance — most  obnox- 
ious to  them — of  branding  the  parents  as  recipients  of  parish  relief. 
By  the  new  Aft  said  power  has  been  transferred  to  the  more 
appropriate  hands  of  the  School  Boards. 

One  cannot  at  this  early  stage  say  anything  about  the  pradtical 
working  of  the  Ad,  for  it  has  only  just  gone  into  operation.  The 
only  gratifying  fad  is,  the  faft  that  we  have  now  Government 
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support,  which  really  means  a  great  victory  for  the  cause.  Un- 
doubtedly the  existing  institutions  and  schools  will  apply  to  be  cer- 
tified-by  the  Education  Department,  and  none  of  them  need  fear 
being  interfered  with,  as,  with  the  utmost  liberality,  the  bill  makes 
fio  stipulation  whatever  as  regards  systems  pursued,  or  as  between 
boarding  establishments  and  day  schools,  the  support  to  be  given 
being  perfeftly  independent  of  these  debatable  questions.  New 
schools  will  undoubtedly  be  started  as  occasion  arises.  The  only 
important  point  to  my  mind  which  this  Aft  has  omitted  to  deal 
with  is  a  very  salient  one,  i.  e.,  the  question  of  the  workers.  The 
deaf  will  benefit,  but  how  about  the  teachers  ?  No  provision  is- 
made  for  extra  payment  for  our  special  work.  The  salaries  offered 
now  are  totally  inadequate  to  induce  good  men  to  join  the  profes- 
sion. The  salaries  "offered  by  some  country  School  Boards  are  sim- 
ply absurd,  and  in  this  instance  a  bad  example  has  been  set  by  the 
leading  School  Boards  in  the  country.  One  expeds.  at  least,  the 
same  payment  accorded  to  teachers  of  the  hearing.  Nay,  I  main- 
tain that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  should  exceed  those 
of  the  hearing,  if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  faft,  not  only  that 
the  work  is  more  arduous,  but  that  a  double  training  is  necessary. 

As  regards  methods,  the  pure  oral  method  is  making  sure  prog- 
ress. Articuhition  has  already  found  its  entrance  into  schools  where 
hitherto  it  has  been  excluded,  and  although  "speech  "  may  not  as 
yet  be  used  as  the  exclusive  means  of  conveying  instruction,  the 
rising  generation  of  teachers  will  undoubtedly  get  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  pure  oral  system  and  will  con- 
tribute toward  its  general  adoption. 

Adult  societies  are  increasing,  and,  although  they  may  benefit 
the  adult  deaf  taught  on  the  manual  system,  by  assisting  them  to 
employment,  etc.,  they  tend  too  much  to  keep  the  deaf,  as  a  class, 
apart,  and  rather  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  pure  oral  system. 

Another  point  which  should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  year  1893  is  the  publication  of  the  Census  returns  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  lam  wholly  indebted  to  mv  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Bux- 
ton, for  the  following  observations  and  data  :— 

Number  ok  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  England  and  Wales  iSsi  to  i8qi. 


Deaf  and  Dumb 

Deaf  only,   from  childhood  . 
Others 


lo,.^i4 
1 2. 2}6 

11,518 
13.20=; 
29,280 

I4,1Q2 
I.i23  - 


17,927.609 
20,06b,  224 
22,712,260 

2'>,974.4W 
29,002,521; 


1.738 
1.640 
1,971 

1.9S3 
2.043 
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Here  the  gradual  increase  of  the  whole  population  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  deaf  are  shown  side  by  side  for  the 
whole  term,  1851  to  1891. 

As  regards  the  division  of  sexes,  the  total  number  of  29,280 
above  given  is  composed  of  males  13,947,  and  females  15,333. 

There  is  no  definition  of  *'from  childhood  "  given  in  the  re- 
turns, and  as  a  careful  observer  and  judicious  critic  has  said:  **  If  from 
birth  is  meant,  the  figures  are  enormously  below  the  mark ;  but  if 
from  real  childhood  they  are  simply  absurd." 

(Extraft  from  Quarterly  Review  of  Deaf-Mute  EducatioHy  Vol. 
111.,  No.  32,  pp.  244,  245  and  246). 

Judging  from  the  reports  issued  by  the  various  institutions, 
schools  and  societies,  the  work  has  been  progressing  favorably. 
Through  the  liberality  of  private  individuals  new  school  buildings 
have  been  erefted  and  are  now  nearly  finished  at  Derby  and  Pres- 
ton in  Lancashire.  New  School  Board  classes  are  being  opened 
throughout  the  country  and  as  regards  the  association  of  which  I 
am  the  Dired^or,  as  the  parent  Training  College  for  Teachers  on  the 
pure  oral  system,  it  rejoices  to  see  the  spread  of  the  speech-giving 
method  in  all  English  speaking  countries.  Whatever  one's  feelings 
may  be  as  regards  systems,  or  questions  of  detail,  1893  will  always 
be  looked  upon  by  every  true  friend  of  the  deaf  as  a  year  of  happy 
attainments  and  most  significant  departure,  and  will  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  rights,  so  urgent,  and  so 
long  neglefted,  of  the  most  needy  classes  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
have  at  last  been  recognized. 

William  Van  Praagh, 
Director ,  Trahmig  College  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf 

11  Fit{roy  Sq,,  London. 


DENMARK. 

This  country,  as  we  all  know,  possesses  laws  of  many  years' 
standing  relating  to  the  education  of  deaf  children  and  organizing 
their  instruftion.  All  children  of  school  age  are  received  at  the 
oral  institution  at  Fredericia  (Jutland),  and,  while  the  children  not 
totally  deaf  or  having  some  little  speech,  are  immediately  trans-  * 
ferred  to  the  oral  school  at  Nyborg,  (Funen)  and  the  feeble-minded 
to  a  separate  institution  at  Copenhagen,  the  remainder  are  retained 
at  Fredericia  and  about  one-third  of  them,  after  a  trial  lasting  one 
vear,  are  transferred  to  the  old  royal  institution  at  Copenhagen,  a 
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manual  school.  The  children  not  transferred  are  at  the  Fredericia 
institution  formed  into  two  divisions,  A  (the  bright  children),  and 
B  (the  children  of  average  intelleft),  both  taught  by  the  oral  method. 

During  the  year  1893  a  sharp  controversy  took  place  between 
the  manual  school  of  Copenhagen  on  the  one  side  and  the  schools 
of  Fredericia  and  Nyborg  on  the  other,  the  last  named  schools 
wished  to  limit  still  more  the  number  of  children  not  taught  by 
speech,  while  the  first  named  asserted  that  the  oral  method  had 
been  allowed  to  extend  further  than  advisable  under  a  school  organ 
ization  like  that  of  Denmark.  This  dispute  has  caused  the  founding 
of  an  association  headed  by  the  principals  of  Fredericia  and  Nyborg, 
aiming  to  withhold  the  ofally  taught  deaf  from  the  influence  exer- 
cised over  the  graduating  pupils  by  the  numerous  circle  of  sign- 
taught  deaf  in  the  Danish  metropolis,  who  have  an  association  of 
their  own.  The  oral  association  now  edit  a  periodical  named  the 
Effata,  in  order  to  propagate  their  views,  while  the  association 
of  the  deaf  at  Copenhagen  have  for  several  years  had  a  representa- 
tive in  the  press  named  "  Smaablade  for  dovstumme." 

At  the  close  of  1893  the  school  for  the  feeble-minded  deaf  at 
Copenhagen  was  discontinued,  and  its  pupils,  partly  taken  home, 
partly  distributed  to  the  other  schools  for  deaf  children.  The  result 
will  be,  perhaps,  that  the  general  intelleftual  standard  of  the  chil- 
dren transferred  from  Fredericia  to  the  manual  school  at  Copenha- 
gen will  be  somewhat  lowered. 

The  Danish  teachers  had  their  salaries  considerably  increased 
in  1893. 

NORWAY. 

A  plan  of  organization  was  adopted  in  i8qo,  according  to 
which  all  deaf  children  were  to  be  received  into  three  schools,  one 
at  Christiana,  one  at  Trondhjem,  and  one  at  Bergen;  the  last  named 
taking  in  pupils  bi-annually,  while  the  intelleftually  weak  children, 
after  a  trial  of  one  year  at  the  original  schools,  are  transferred  to  a 
separate, — also  oral — school  at  Hamar.  The  old  (oral)  school  at 
Christiania  was  discontinued  in  1893  ^s  determined  in  1890,  and 
it  was  also  found  necessary  to  take  some  steps  towards  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Bergen  school.  Otherwise  no  new  children  were 
received  into  any  of  the  schools  in  1893.  In  1890,  the  Government 
had  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  children  would  be  480,  but 
now  it  is  thought  that  they  will  hardly  exceed  400.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  number  vaires  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
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The  arrangements  resulting  from  the  dispositions  above  indi 
cated  are  strongly  opposed  by  those  who  assert  that  schools  for  deaf 
children  ought  to  be  of  the  smallest  possible  size  and  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  country,  in  order  to  avoid  large  gatherings  of  deaf 
persons  in  a  few  places.  Especially  will  the  intention  to  give  one 
of  the  large  schools  a  permanent  place  in  the  city  of  Christiania 
(170,000  inhabitants  and  increasing  at  an  American  rate)  meet  with 
opposition,  not  only  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  but  also  from  fear 
that  life  in  a  large  city  might  exercise  a  pernicious  influence  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  deaf,  six-sevenths  of  whom  are  born  in  the 
country  or  in  small  towns. 

A  new  regulation  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  principals  and 
teachers  at  the  schools  for  abnormal  children  was  issued  in]  1893. 


SWEDEN. 

In  1889  the  Swedish  legislature  passed  an  aft  of  compulsory 
education  for  the  deaf  similar  to  the  Norwegian  Aft  of  1881  and  that 
of  Denmark  which  dates  back  to  18 17.  In  the  same  year  the  re- 
organization of  the  schools  was  determined  and  the  authorities  of 
late  have  been  occupied  in  providing  new  buildings  for  the  newly 
organized  institutions. 

While  the  divergencies  of  opinions  as  to  methods  in  cases 
where  the  manual  method  formerly  was  the  preponderating  one  in 
schools  were  adjusted  by  a  compromise,  giving  the  oral  method 
schools  two-thirds  of  the  children  and  the  manual  method  schools 
one-third,  viz. :  the  intdleftually  weak  children — it  appears  that  the 
authorities  in  the  places  where  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  as  they 
please,  are  inclined  to  try  the  application  to  the  oral  method  in  the 
instruftion  of  all  children.  In  three  of  the  seven  distrifts  the  schools 
are  to  be  small  ones,  while  the  question  of  small  or  large  schools  in 
other  of  the  distrifts  caused  protrafted  disputes,  terminating,  as  it 
seems,  by  the  viftory  of  the  system  of  large  schools.  In  the  Got- 
henburg Distrift,  where,  by  the  way,  the  oral  method  will  probably 
be  the  only  one  followed,  the  authorities  have  adopted  a  segregate 
system  of  buildings  to  accommodate  about  200  children,  to  be 
erefted  in  the  little  town  of  Venersborg  at  the  Venern  lake  at  a 
cost  of  about  $150,000  (kroner  520,000).  On  the  whole  it  appears 
that,  when  the  State  takes  in  hand  the  education  of  deaf  children, 
the  tendency  will  in  most  cases  be  towards  centralization  and  col- 
lefting  children  into  large  schools. 
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FINLAND. 
This  country  was  formerly  far  behind  the  other  three  northern 
States  as  to  deaf-mute  education,  but  in  the  last  two  years  has 
stepped  to  the  front  in  a  manner  very  creditable  to  the  energy  and 
good  judgment  of  her  education  and  her  authorities. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  Emperor  Alexander  HI.,  issued, 
July  JO,  1862,  an  ordinance  relating  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
the  blind.  Amongst  other  enactments  the  following  may  be 
noticed : — 

"In  the  cities  of  Knopio  and  Aabo  shall  be  established  oral 
schools  adapted  to  receive  eighty-five  or  ninety  pupils  each;  the 
instruciion  is  to  be  given  in  the  Finnish  language. 

■ '  In  the  city  of  Borgaa  shall  be  established  a  school  adapted  to 
receive  forty-five  or  fifty  pupils ;  the  i?istrudion  is  to  be  given  in  the 
Swedish  language. 

"The  Finnish  schools  at  Knopio  and  Aabo  shall,  after  one  year's 
trial,  transfer  those  children  who  cannot  profit  by  the  oral  method  to 
the  manual  school  at  St.  Michel. 

"The  Swedish  school  at  Borgaa  shall,  in  the  like  manner,  trans- 
fer part  of  its  pupils  to  a  school  at  Jakobstad. 

"  In  order  to  educate  pupils  too  old  to  be  received  in  ordinary 
schools,  a  Finnish  school  shall  temporarily  be  established  at  Jyvos- 
kylo  and  a  Swedish  one  in  conneilion  with  the  manual  school 
at  Jakobstad." 

The  instruftion  in  all  of  the  schools  is  given  gratuitously.  The 
parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  have  only  to  pay  the  costs  of 
boarding.  The  oral  schools  are  all  to  be  both  internats  and  ex- 
ternats,  the  children  being  boarded  in  the  schools  the  first  two 
years  of  their  instrudion,  and  boarded  out  in  town,  the  six  last 
years. 

The  ordinance  also  enails  that  there  shall  be  certain  tests  and 
examinations  of  the  teachers  wishing  to  engage  in  the  instruftion  of 
the  deaf  and  of  the  blind,  and  stipulates  the  salaries  of  the  staff  (by 
the  way,  very  liberal  ones,  even  more  so  than  the  revised  Norwegian 
and  Danish  regulations  of  189J),  and  a  separate  ordinance  appoints 
as  Inspedor  of  all  the  schools  for  abnormal  children  Mr.  Valter 
Forsius.  formerly  a  principal  of  a  deaf-mute  school. 

The  rush  of  children  to  the  schools,  after  the  publication  of  the 
ordinance,  has  been  so  great  that  it  is  feared  the  accommodations 
will  prove  too  limited.     Although  education   is   not  compulsory, 
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most  of  the  schools  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  admission  to  a  large 
number  of  children. 

The  advent  of  the  new  organization  marks  a  significant  prog- 
ress of  the  oral  method,  as  the  manual  method  until  then  was  the 
ruling  one  in  Finland,  and  the  oral  method  for  many  years  was  only 
employed  at  the  institution  at  Knopio  (established  1874).  The  new 
Inspeftor,  Mr.  Valter  Forsius,  has  largely  contributed  to  this  result. 

Lars  M.  Havstad. 


In  conclusion,  I  would  add  that,  until  recently,  few,  if  any, 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  Germany  admitted  children  previous  to  at- 
taining their  seventh  year. 

Michael  Berger,  an  instructor  in  the  Austrian  Israelitish  School 
for  the  deaf  in  Vienna,  published  in  1892  an  interesting  little  treatise 
entitled:  ''Kindergarten  nnd  Vorschule  fur  ertaiibte,  schwer 
hdrige  und  iaubstumme  Kinder''  (*' Kindergarten  and  Subprimary 
School  for  hard  of  hearing,  congential  and  non-congential  deaf  chil- 
dren ")  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  the  urgent  necessity  for 
such  institutions,  and  gave  directions  how  such  children  previous 
to  attaining  school  age  might  be  educated  and  trained  either  at 
home  or  in  an  institution. 

More  recently  a  society  has  been  organized  in  Berlin  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  kindergartens  for  the  deaf,  of  which  Dr.  Flatan, 
Dr.  H.  Gutzman  and  Editor  Schmidt,  Instrudor  A.  Gutzman,  Dr. 
Liebmann  and  M.  Caro,  constitute  the  Executive  Committee.  A  de- 
tailed plan  of  conducting  these  schools  has  been  published  from 
which  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  special  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  develop  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  children,  with  a  view  to 
promote  early  in  life,  ability  to  read  the  lips.  The  speech  of  the 
semi-deaf  is  to  be  maintained  and  latent  hearing  developed,  but  all 
direct  teaching  of  speech  is  to  be  avoided.  Gestures  and  signs  are 
forbidden.  The  usual  occupations  and  plays  peculiar  to  kindergar- 
tens are  to  constitute  the  leading  feature  of  the  schools,  modified  so 
far  as  admissible,  to  serve  as  a  preliminary  basis  for  the  instruction 
to  follow,  the  main  objeCt  being  to  develop  a  healthy  condition  of 
the  body  and  mind,  stimulate  the  moral  faculties,  and  inculate  dis- 
ciplinary principles.  Teachers  for  these  schools  are  to  have  a  spe- 
cial course  of  normal  training. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  stated  that  aural  methods,  partly 
through  the  decided  success  which  the  late  Dr.  Carl  Renz,  of  Stutt- 
gart, and  the  eminent  specialist  Dr.  V.  Urbantschitsch,  of  the  Uni- 
"*irsity  of  Vienna,  claim  to  have  attained,  and  the  successful  appli- 
tion  claimed  for  the  Audigene  Verriere  at  the  Institution  in  Bourg 
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la  Reine,  France,  received  a  marked  impetus.     To  what  extent  the 
progress  in  this  diredion  will  be  maintained  remains  to  be  seen. 

Finally,  the  embittered  controversy  which  prevailed  in  certain 
sections  of  Europe  during  the  years  1891  and  1892  in  regard  to 
modifying  the  prevailing  system  of  instrutling  the  deaf,  seems  to 
have  materially  subsided  during  the  past  year,  owing  largely,  it  is 
claimed  by  Director  E.  Walther,  of  Berlin,  to  the  decided  stand 
taken  in  the  matter  by  the  Prussian  educational  authorities.  As 
the  reports  from  abroad  just  read  indicate,  the  year  1893,  on  the 
whole,  proves  to  have  been  favorable  to  the  cause  all  enlightened 
instruftors  of  the  deaf  have  at  heart. 


REPORT  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

1.  Nevi'  South  Wales  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
There  were  61  pupils  in  attendance  ;  35  were  instructed  by  the 
oral  method  and  26  by  the  manual  method.  Very  good  progress 
was  made  during  the  year.  The  Inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  who  examined  the  school  concluded  their  Report 
thus:  "Generally  speaking  in  all  subjects  of  examination,  the  care 
and  skill  of  the  teachers  made  themselves  manifest.  The  schools 
are  managed  in  an  excellent  manner,  and  their  condition  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  Superintendent  and  his  assistants." 

This  Institution  has  a  department  for  the  Blind.  There  were 
15  blind  pupils  under  instruftion  in  189^ 

2.  Victoria  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.  The  Annual  Report 
for  1S93  states  that:  "The  school  work  has  been  carried  on  with 
great  energy,  and  has  resulted  in  very  satisfactory  progress  having 
been  made  by  the  pupils." 

The  Superintendent  was  deputed  by  the  Committee  to  visit  the 
South  Australian  Institution  with  the  view  of  comparing  the  work 
done  in  both  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  present  in  1893  was 
sS.  Both  oral  and  manual  methods  were  used;  23  were  instructed 
by  the  former  and  35  by  the  latter.  The  oral  schoolroom  h;is  been 
enlarged  and  an  additional  teacher  appointed.  It  was  determined 
that  the  whole  of  the  teachers  should  learn  the  oral  method  with 
the  view  of  further  extending  that  method  of  instruction.  Instruc- 
tion in  carpentry  was  commenced  and  it  was  resolved  to  give  the 
pupils  more  advanced  instruction  in  drawing. 

3.  South  Australian  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.  This  Insti- 
tution, like  that  of  New  South  Wales,  has  a  department  for  the  Blind. 
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The  number  of  pupils  under  instruftion  was  40  deaf  and  12  blind. 
Of  the  deaf  pupils  30  were  instructed  by  the  oral  method  and  10 
by  the  manual  method.  The  progress  made  by  the  senior  oral  pu- 
pils during  the  year  was  very  good.  It  was  decided  to  give  deaf 
youths  and  girls  an  advanced  education,  and  they  have  been  pro- 
vided with  a  library.  Mr.  C.  C.  Bryan,  formerly  Head  Assistant  of 
the  Midland  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  England,  has  been  added  to 
the  staff. 

Industrial  training  has  been  introduced.  Bootmaking,  garden- 
ing and  elementary  carpentry  are  taught.  The  building  has  been 
enlarged. 

It  was  resolved  to  give  a  prolonged  trial  to  new  pupils  on  the 
Oral  System,  but  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  manual  system  foi 
those  who  cannot  possibly  be  educated  by  the  oral  method. 

4.  Queensland  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.  This  Insti- 
tution which  had  been  industrial  and  for  adults  only,  opened  de- 
partments for  the  education  of  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb  children 
in  1893.  There  were  2}  adults  in  the  Institution  during  the  year, 
9  blind  and  7  deaf-mute  children  who  received  instruction  by  the 
manual  method. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  ORAL  METHOD. 

In  1883  only  about  12  per  cent  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  Australian 
Institutions  were  educated  by  the  oral  method  while  in  1893,  33 
per  cent  were  instructed  orally. 

« 

CONCLUSION. 

You  will  observe  that  the  oral  method  is  gaining  ground  rapidly 
here.  This  gives  me  great  satisfaction  as  I  look  upon  myself  as  the 
pioneer  of  this  method  in  Australia.  When  1  arrived  in  Melbourne 
in  1882,  the  system  was  looked  upon  with  little  favor.  My  efforts 
to  introduce  it  into  the  Victoria  Institution  met  with  opposition  by 
the  Committee  which  led  to  my  withdrawal  from  the  school  in 
1885.  However,  I  have  now  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  the 
authorities  of  that  Institution  are  following  in  my  footsteps  by  ex- 
tending the  system  which  has  already  proved  such  an  effectual 
means  of  education  here. 

1  visited  the  Melbourne  Institution  last  June  and  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee  examined  the  school  and  afterwards  met  the 
Committee  by  appointment.  Those  gentlemen  gave  me  a  patient 
hearing  and,  I  understand,  have  introduced  important  reforms. 

Samuel  Johnson, 
Superintendent  South  Australian  Institution. 
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APPENDIX. 


CHAPTER    XLIl. 

An  Ad  to  make  better  Provision  for  the  Elementary  Education  of 
Blind  and  Deaf  Children  in  England  anci  Wales., 

[  1 2th  September,  1893.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
-consent,  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  as  follows: — 

Jl. — (1.)  The  etificient  elementary  instruction  which  under  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Ad,  1876,  a  parent  must  cause  his  child  to  receive,  shall,  in  the  case  of  a  blind 
or  deaf  child,  be  construed  as  including  instruction  suitable  to  such  a  child,  and  the 
fad  of  a  child  being  blind  or  deaf  shall  not  of  itself,  except  in  the  case  of  a  deal 
<!iild  under  seven  years  of  age,  be  a  reasonable  excuse  for  not  causing  the  child  to 
-attend  school,  or  for  neglecting  to  provide  efficient  elementary  instruction  for  the 
child. 

(2.)  In  the  case  of  a  blind  or  deaf  child,  the  fact  that  there  is  not  within  any  par- 
ticular distance  from  the  residence  of  the  child  any  public  elementary  school  which 
the  child  can  attend  shall  not  of  itself  be  a  reasonable  excuse  for  not  causing  the 
child  to  attend  school,  or  for  negledmg  to  provide  etficient  elementary  instruction  for 
the  child. 

2. — (i.)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  school  authority,  as  defined  by  this  A«ft,  to 
•enable  blind  and  deaf  children  resident  in  their  district,  for  whose  elementary  edu- 
cation efficient  and  suitable  provision  is  not  otherwise  made,  to  obtain  such  educa- 
tion in  some  school  for  the  time  being  certified  by  the  Education  Department  as 
suitable  for  providing  such  education,  and  for  that  purpose  either  to  establish  or 
acquire  and  to  maintain  a  school  so  certified,  or  to  contribute,  on  such  terms  and  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Education  Department,  towards  the  estab- 
-lishment  or  enlargement,  alteration,  and  maintenance  of  a  school  so  certified,  or 
•towards  any  of  these  purposes,  and,  where  necessary  or  expedient,  to  make  arrange- 
ments, subject  to  regulations  of  the  Education  Department,  for  boarding  out  any 
iblind  or  deaf  child  in  a  home  conveniently  near  to  the  certified  school  where  the  child 
.is  receiving  elementary  education. 

(2.)  Provided  that  the  duty  of  a  school  authority  under  this  section  shall  not  extend 
.to  children  who  are — 

(a)  idiots  or  imbeciles;  or 

{b)  resident  in  a  workhouse  or  in  any  institution  to  which  they  have  been  sent  by 
a  board  or  guardians  from  a  workhouse ;  or 

{c)  boarded  out  by  guardians. 

(v)  Where  a  school  authority  contributes  under  this  section  to  the  establishment, 
tenlargement,  or  alteration  of  a  certified  school  maintained  by  another  authority,  the 
.lerms  approved  by  the  Education  Department  shall  include  security  for  repayment 
of  the  value  of  the  contribution,  in  the  event  of  the  school  ceasing  to  be  certified. 

8«  The  terms  of  contribution  approved  by  the  Education  Department  may  include 
provision  for  representation  of  the  contributing  school  authority  on  the  governing  body 
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of  the  school  to  which  it  contributes,  in  cases  where  such  representation  appears  to  the 
Education  Department  to  be  pradicable  and  expedient, 

4.  The  school  authority  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be — 

(a)  for  an  area  under  a  school  board,  the  school  board; 

(b)  for  an  area  not  under  a  school  board,  any  distrid  council  established  for  the 
local  government  of  the  distrid  comprising  this  area  under  an  Act  Qf  the  present 
or  any  future  session  of  Parliament,  acting  through  a  committee  of  that  council 
appointed  for  educational  purposes,  and  until  such  a  council  is  established,  the 
board  ol  guardians,  or  borough  council  or  urban  sanitary  authority,  appointing 
a  school  attendance  committee  for  the  area,  a<fling  through  that  committee. 

6. — (i.)  For  the  performance  of  their  duties  under  this  AA  a  school  authority  may, 
without  prejudice  to  any  other  purposes,  exercise  the  like  powers  as  may  be  exercised 
by  a  school  board  for  the  provision  of  school  accommodation  for  their  district,  and 
the  consent  of  the  Education  Department  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  borrowing  tor 
the  purposes  of  this  A  A  may  be  given  in  any  case  in  which  the  exercise  of  that  power 
appears  to  the  Department  expedient. 

(2.)  The  expenses  of  a  school  authority  under  this  Ad  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
fund  applicable  to  their  general  expenses,  or  where  the  school  authority  are  a  board 
of  guardians,  out  of  a  fund  to  be  raised  out  of  the  poor  rate  of  the  parishes  for  which 
the  school  attendance  committee  of  the  board  ad,  according  to  the  rateable  value  of 
each  parish. 

(}.)  Two  or  more  school  authorities  may  combine  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties  under  this  Ad,  and,  subjed  to  the  provisions  of  this  sedion  as  to  expenses, 
sedion  fifty-two  of  the  Elementary  Edudation  Ad,  1870,  shall  apply  in  the  case  01 
any  such  coinbination  as  if  each  school  authority  were  a  school  board,  and  the  enad- 
ments  relating  to  the  audit  of  school  board  accounts  shall  apply  as  if  any  joint  body 
of  managers  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this  sub-sedion  were  a  school  board. 

(4.)  The  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Education  Department,  lend  any  money  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  Ad  by  a 
school  authority  on  the  security  of  the  fund  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  this  Ad, 
and  every  such  loan  shall  be  repaid  within  a  period  not  exceeding  fifty  years,  and 
shall  bear  such  rate  of  interest,  not  less  than  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum, 
as  the  Treasury  may  authorize  as  being  in  their  opinion  sufficient  to  enable  the  loan 
to  be  made  without  loss  to  the  Exchequer. 

6.  if  the  Education  Department  are  satisfied,  after  such  inquiry  and  such  notice 
to  a  school  authority  or  to  a  committee  of  the  authority  as  they  think  expedient,  that 
the  school  authority  or  a  committee  of  the  authority  have  failed  to  perform  their  duty 
under  this  Act,  the  Education  Department  may  either — 

(i.)  proceed  in  manner  directed  by  section  twenty -seven  of  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act,  1876;  or 
(2.)  order  that  the  school  authority  pay  to  any  certified  school  specified  in  the  order, 
towards  the  expenses  of  any  particular  child  at  the  school,  such  annual  or  other 
sum  as  may  be  fixed  by  order  of.  the  Department,  and  any  sum  so  ordered  to 
be  paid  shall  be  a  debt  to  the  school  from  the  school  authority. 
7. — (i.)  A  school  shall  not  be  certified  [by  the  Education  Department  as  suitable 
for  providing  elementary  education  for  blind  or  deaf  children — 
(a)  if  it  is  conducted  for  private  profit ;  nor 

{b)  unless  it  is  either  managed  by  a  school  authority,  or  the  annual  expenses  of  its 
maintenance  are,  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  one  third,  defrayed  out  of  sources 
other  than  local  rates,  or  moneys  provided  by  Pariiament,  and  are  audited  and 
published  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Education  Department ;  nor 

(c)  unless  it  is  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools  and  of  any  visitors  authorized  by  any  school  authority  sending  children 
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(d)  unless  the  requirements  of  this  AA  are   complied  with  in  Ihe  case  of  the  school. 

(s.)  Every  school  so  certified  (in  this  Acl  referred  to  as  a  certified  school)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  certified  efficient  school  within  the  meaning  of  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation All.  1876.  and  for  Ihe  purposes  of  seflion  eleven  of  that  Adt  may.  in  the  case 
of  a  blind  or  deaf  child,  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  public  elementary  school. 

(^)  A  certificate  granted  in  pursuance  of  this  seflion  shall  be  annual, 

(4.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  se^ion  there  shall  be  included  in  local  rates  any  sum 
received  under  this  Aft  by  a  school  authority  from  a  parent  and  applied  towards  the 
general  expenses  of  the  school  authority. 

-8. — (I.)  if  and  so  far  as  the  school  which  a  child  is  required  in  pursuance  of  this 
AiS  to  attend  is  not  a  public  elementary  school,  it  must  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
religious  instruLlion  and  observances  of  the  child,  be  conduced  in  accordance  with 
Ihe  rules  applying  to  industrial  schools,  except  that  references  in  tiie  Industrial 
Schools  AA,  1800,  and  the  rules  made  under  it,  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate  shall  be 
-construed  as  references  to  the  Educational  Department;  and  any  school  authority 
may  provide  and  maintain  for  the  purpose  of  this  Acl  a  school  so  conduced. 

(2.)  Every  rule  made  under  this  se^ion  shall  be  forthwith  laid  before  both  Houses 
■of  Parliament. 

(1.)  In  selecting  a  school  under  this  A^,  the  school  authority  shall  be  guided  by 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Industrial  Schools  Aft,  1S66.  and  a  child  is  boarded 
out  in  pursuance  of  this  Aft,  the  school  authority  shall,  if  possible,  arrange  for  the 
boarding  out  toeing  with  a  person  belonging  to  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  child's 

(4.)  Wliere  j  child  is  required  in  pursuance  of  this  Ad,  to  attend  any  school,  the 
■child  shall  not  be  compelled  to  receive  religious  instrudion  contrary  to  the  wishes  01 
the  parent,  and  shall,  so  far  as  praAicable,  have  facilities  lor  receiving  religious 
JListruction  aud  attending  religious  service  conduced  in  accordance  with  the  parent's 
persuasion,  which  shall  be  duly  registered  on  the  child's  admission  to  the  school. 

9. — (1.)  Where  a  school  authority  incur  any  expense  under  this  AA  in  respect  ol 
any  blind  or  deaf  child,  the  parent  of  the  child  shall  be  liable  to  contribute  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  child  such  weekly  sum,  if  any,  as,  regard  being  liad  to  Ihe  pro- 
visions of  the  Elementary  Education  Aft,  1891 ,  may  be  agreed  on  between  the  school 
authority  and  the  parent,  or,  if  the  parties  fail  to  agree,  as  may,  on  tile  application 
■of  either  party,  be  settled  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiflion,  and  any  sum  so  agreed 
■on  or  settled  niay,  without  prejudice  to  any  other  remedy,  be  recovered  by  the  school 
authority  summarily  as  a  civil  debl. 

(1.)  Il  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  school  authority  to  enforce  any  order  made  under 
this  section,  and  any  sum  received  by  a  school  authority  under  this  st'ftion  may  he 
.applied  by  the  school  authority  in  aid  of  their  general  expenses. 

(1.)  A  court  competent  to  make  an  order  under  this  section  may  at  any  time 
revoke  or  vary  any  order  so  made. 

10.— ( I ,)  The  parent  of  a  blind  or  deaf  child  shall  not,  by  reason  of  any  pay- 
ment made  under  this  Aft  in  respect  of  the  child,  be  deprived  of  any  franchise, 
right,  or  privilege,  or  be  subject  to  any  disability  or  disqualification. 

<2.}  Payments  under  this  Aft  shall  not  be  made  on  condition  of  a  child  attending 
any  certified  school  other  than  such  as  may  be  reasonably  seleited  by  the  parent, 
nor  refused  because  the  child  attends  or  does  not  attend  any  particular  certified  school. 

11.  For  the  purposes  of  Ihe  Elementary  Education  Afts,  1870  to  1891,  a  blind  or 
.deaf  boy  or  girl  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  child  until  Ihe  age  of  sixteen  years  ;  and  Ihe 
period  of  compulsory  education  shall,  in  the  case  of  such  a  child,  extend  to  sixteen 
years,  and  llie  attendance  of  such  a  child  al  school  may  be  enforced  as  if  it  were  re- 
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quired  by  by-laws  made  under  the  Elementary  Education  Ads,  1870  to  1891;  and 
any  such  child  shall  not,  in  pursuance  of  any  such  by-laws,  be  entitled  to  totjrt  or 
partial  exemption  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school. 

12.  Nothing  in  any  Ad  of  Parliament  shall  prevent  the  Education  Department 
from  giving  aid  from  t+ie  parliamentary  grant  to  a  certified  school  in  resped  of  edu- 
cation given  to  blind  or  deaf  children  to  such  amount  and  on  such  conditions  as  may 
be  direded  by  or  in  pursuance  of  the  minutes  of  the  Education  Department  in  force 
for  the  time  being. 

19* — (1)  As  from  the  first  day  of  July  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  sp  much  of  any  enadment  in  force  at  that  date  as  empowers  boards  of  guardians 
to  send  blind  or  deaf  children  to  school  shall  be  repealed,  except  as  to  children 
who  are — 

(j)  idiots  or  imbeciles;  or 

{b)  resident  in  a  workhouse  or  in  an  institution  to  which  they  have  been  sent  by 
a  board  of  guardians  from  a  workhouse;  or 

(c)  boarded  out  by  guardians. 

(2.)  Provided  that,  where  any  blind  or  <ieaf  child  with  respect  to  whom  the 
powers  of  guardians  cease  in  pursuance  of  this  section  is  on  the  first  day  of  July 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  relieved  in  any  institution  by  a 
board  of  guardians,  the  child  shall  continue  chargeable  as  if  this  Act  had  not  passed, 
until  the  expiration  of  six  months'  notice  to  be  given  by  the  guardians,  if  they  thmk 
fit,  to  the  school  authority  of  the  district  from  which  the  child  was  sent. 

14,'  The  Education  Department  shall  annually  lay  before  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment a  report  of  their  proceeding  under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
in  that  report  shall  give  lists  of  the  schools  to  which  they  have  granted  and  refused 
certificates  under  this  Act   during  the  year,  with   their  reasons  for  each  such  refusal 

15. — (1.)  In  this  Act — 

The   expression    "blind"    means  too    blind   to    be   able  to  read  the    ordinary 
school  books  used  by  children; 

The  expression  "deaf"  means  too  deaf  to  be  taught  in  a  class  of  hearing 
children  in  an  elementary  school; 

The  expression  "school"  includes  any  institution  in  which  blind  or  deaf 
children  are  boarded  or  lodged  as  well  as  taught,  and  any  establishment  for 
boarding  or  lodging  children  taught   in  a  certified  'school; 

The  expression  "  elementary  education  "  may  include  industrial  training  whether 
given  in  the  school   which  the  child  attends  or  not; 

The  expression   "maintenance"  includes  clothing; 

The  expression  "expenses,"  when  used  in  relation  to  a  child,  includes  the  ex- 
penses of  and  incidental  to  the  attendance  of  the  child  at  a  school,  and  of 
and  incidental  to  the  maintenance  and  boarding  out  of  the  child  while  so 
attending,  and  the  expenses  of  conveying  the  child  to  or  from  school; 

Other  expressions  have,  unless  the  contrary  intention  appears,  the  same  meaning 
as  in  the    Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1891. 

(2.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  a  child  resident  in  a  school  or  boarded  out 
in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  resident  in  the  district  from  which 
the  child  is  sent. 

16.  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

17.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  January  one  thous- 
and eight  hundred   and  ninety-four. 

18.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Chil- 
dren) Act,  1893,  and  shall  be  read  with  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1891- 
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,  ORAL  METHOD  IN  GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  speaking  of  the  method  used  in  the  German  Schools  for 
the  Deaf,  I  shall  attempt  to  make  no  comparisons,  but  shall 
merely  give  a  sketch  of  my  personal  observations  while  visiting 
those  schools  during  this  past  winter. 

The  various  schools  may  differ  somewhat  in  their  manner  of  . 
teaching,  also  in  grade  of  work,  but  as  to  Oralism,  they  are  a 
unit.  The  one  aim  is  all  speech  and  no  signs.  To  visit  these 
schools  and  not  be  favorably  impressed  would  be  impossible  to 
one  interested  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  whether  he  be  in 
favor  of  Oralism  or  not.  After  spending  a  few  days  in  one  of 
the  schools  I  decided  to  at  least  try  to  study  the  method,  if  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  could  be  obtained. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Berlin,  I  wrote  to  Herr  Director 
Walther  of  the  KSnigliche  Taubsliimmenauslalt  of  that  city  and 
told  him  what  1  desired.  Very  promptly  I  received  a  most  cor- 
dial invitation  not  only  to  spend  as  much  of  my  time  as  possible 
in  the  school,  but  also  to  attend  the  leiftures  and  recitations  of 
the  normal  class  studying  there. 

Each  teacher  gave  me  a  kind  welcome  and  was  more  than 
willing  to  explain  anything  that  I  did.  not  understand.  They 
wanted  me  to  learn  as  much  as  I  could  of  their  method  in  order 
to  tell  those  of  America  of  the  success  of  Oralism.  Some  of  them 
seemed  to  have  rather  a  limited  idea  of  the  work  in  this  country — 
even  thinking  that  there  are  no  oral  schools. 

To  secure  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  in 
Germany,  it  is  necessary  to  study  for  two  years  in  one  of  the 
schools  and  then  pass  an  examination  in  the  work.  It  is  only 
those  that  expeft  to  make  it  their  life  profession  who  take  it  up. 
It  is  the  exception  to  see  a  woman  teaching.  I  saw  none,  but 
there  were  two  who  completed  the  normal  course  this  spring 
and,  I  think,  are  now  occupying  positions. 

This  normal  course  consists  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  theory, 
and  history  of  work  among  the  deaf  with  the  practical  application 
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of  the  last  two.  The  leftures  on  theory  are  usually  given  by  the 
superintendent  and  include  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  schoo  Is, 
also  instruftion  as  to  the  care  of  children.  After  each  one  of  these 
leftures,  the  class  usually  adjourns  to  one  of  the  schoolrooms 
where  a  test  recitation  is  condufted  by  one  of  its  members.  An 
outline,  which  has  been  previously  prepared  by  the  one  having 
charge  of  the  recitation,  is  first  passed  around  for  inspeftion.  The 
last  quarter  of  the  hour  is  devoted  to  remarks  and  criticism  by 
superintendent  and  class  on  the  recitation,  its  material  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  condufted.  These  discussions  are  always 
interesting  and  helpful.  Each  one  has  the  opportunity  of  gaining 
ideas  from  the  others,  also  profiting  by  their  mistakes.  The  stu- 
dents, in  turn,  have  charge  of  these  recitations  until  they  have  had 
experience  in  every  grade  of  work.  They  are  also  required  to 
spend  a  certain  length  of  time  in  each  class,  listening  and  taking 
notes.  The  leftures  in  anatomy  are  given  by  one  of  the  University 
professors.  After  two  years  of  this  praftical  work,  the  students  are 
considered  well  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  teaching. 
They  sometimes  return,  after  having  taught  several  years,  and  take 
an  additional  course  of  a  year  in  order  to  be  able  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  an  institution. 

The  course  in  the  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  of  Ger- 
many is  only  eight  years,  therefore  nothing  but  grammar-school 
work  is  done.  If  they  desire  anything  more  advanced,  the  deaf 
must  provide  for  it  themselves. 

Quality  and  not  quantity,  a  moderate  amount  well  learned,  is 
far  better  than  to  attempt  too  much,  think  the  Germans.  The  de- 
liberation and  thoroughness  throughout  the  entire  course  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  satisfaftory  and  pleasing  to  anyone  interested. 
The  danger  of  being  too  ambitious  for  the  pupils  and  thereby  push- 
ing them  too  much,  and  that  also  of  working  with  them,  especially 
the  beginners,  until  they  are  tired,  are  carefully  guarded  against. 

Lip-reading  and  talking  begin  simultaneously.  From  the  very 
first  the  class  is  encouraged  to  look  at  the  one  reciting,  the  result  of 
which  being,  they  understand  one  another  quite  as  well  as  they  do 
the  teacher,  and  are  soon  able  to  notice  when  mistakes  are  made. 

A  strong  sympathy  between  teachers  and  pupils  exists,  the  lat- 
ter seeming  to  realize  that  to  make  progress  of  any  kind,  exertion 
on  their  part  is  equally  if  not  more  important  than  that  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers. 
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The  following  sentiment  which  ]  read  in  a  publication  in  the 
interest  of  the  deaf  in  Germany  is  the  prevailing  one.  "  The  more 
the  deaf  can  talk  and  do  talk,  the  less  use  they  have  for  signs;  also 
they  should  be  talked  with  from  morning  until  evening."  Herr  Di- 
rector Walther  tn  oneof  his  leftures  on  articulation  said  "  Let  every 
hour  throughout  the  entire  course  b'e  an  articulation  hour, — never 
allow  a  mistake  to  pass  unnoticed  as  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  cor- 
real it  the  next  time.  Everything  else  must  be  secondary  to  speech. 
Natural  signs  are  used  only  in  the  beginning  class.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Berlin  school  are  the  following  regulations;  '  The  natu- 
ral signs  as  means  of  communication  between  teacher  and  pupil  are 
to  be  used  only  with  the  new  pupils  when  they  first  enter  the 
school.  The  teachers  should  both  in  school  and  out  exert  them- 
selves to  encourage  talking  and  making  of  complete  sentences." 
GRADES   OF    WORK. 

The  first  year  is  devoted  entirely  to  articulation.  The  sounds 
are  taught  very  slowly,  a  new  one  not  being  given  until  those 
already  learned  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  One 
class  that  I  visited  spent  two  weeks  on  p,  t,  k.  P  was  said  once, 
then  several  times  in  one  breath.  The  three  were  given  in  the 
same  breath,  thus  making  a  good  breathing  exercise.  The  teacher 
was  very  careful  that  the  sounds  should  have  neither  too  much  nor  - 
too  little  breath.  Sometimes  the  teacher  took  two  small  slips  of 
paper,  one  stiff  and  the  other  flexible,  and  placed  them  in  front  of 
his  mouth  as  he  pronounced  the  letter.  This  showed  them  exactly 
how  much  breath  should  be  used.  The  vowel  sounds  are  often 
not  touched  upon  until  the  class  has  been  in  school  for  several 
weeks.  Our  a  is  the  first  one,  but  it  is  usually  preceded  by  some 
local  exercise,  as,  the  trilling  with  the  lips,  during  which  the 
teacher  moves  the  chin  thus  making  ba-ba.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
aids  somewhat  In  preventing  the  a  from  being  too  much  in  the 
throat.  ■'  R  "  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  letters  and  is  one  of  the 
last  ones  taught.  It  has  both  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  over 
that  of  the  English  language.  When  trilled  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  it  brings  the  voice  against  the  teeth,  but  this  can  be  too 
much  exaggerated.  In  listening  to  one  of  the  older  pupils  talk,  1 
could  scarcely  hear  anything  but  the  rolling  r's. 

With  the  different  sounds,  breathing  exercises  are  given,  also 
vocal  exercises  suitable  to  the  needs  of  each  individual  voice. 
Tongue  and  lip  gymnastics  are  much  used.     Among  the  breathing 
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exercises  was  that  of  filling  the  lungs  with  air  and  making  a  pro- 
longed *f '  during  which  the  teacher  slowly  moved  his  hand  along" 
a  measure.  This  created  a  little  rivalry  among  the  pupils  and  con- 
sequently each  one  made  an  earnest  endeavor  to  fill  his  lungs  as 
full  of  air  as  possible. 

As  the  vowels  are  learned,  they  are  combined  with  consonants. 
Whenever  one  of  these  combinations  happens  to  make  a  word,  it  is- 
explained. 

In  addition  to  a  short  recess  which  is  given  this  class  every 
hour,  games  both  to  amuse  and  instruift  the  children  are  made  use 
of.  That  of  ninepins  is  used  in  teaching  them  how  to  count.  To 
reward  each  child  with  as  many  candies  as  the  number  of  ninepins 
he  succeeded  in  knocking  down  with  the  ball,  providing  he  made 
no  mistake  in  counting,  proved  a  good  incentive  to  counting.  It 
was  remarkable  how  quickly  they  learned  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ence between  four  and  five,  or  if  one  of  them  took  one  too  many 
candies.  '  Dice  are  used  in  somewhat  the  same  way.  I  saw  no  ab- 
straft  counting  in  this  class.  Every  number  has  a  name  and  means 
something  to  the  children.  At  the  close  of  this  year's  work,  the 
pupils  have  the  sounds,  combinations,  and  a  limited  number  of  short 
sentences.  As  there  are  no  silent  letters  and  eveiy  letter  always  has 
the  same  pronunciation,  the  deaf  learning  the  German  language 
certainly  have  a  wonderful  advantage  over  those  learning  English. 

With  the  second  year,  the  class  is  well  prepared  to  begin  lan- 
guage. This  is  taught  by  means  of  adion  work,  piftures,  stories, 
and  questions.  For  illustration  of  aftion  work:  A  chair  is  placed 
before  the  class,  and  the  following  questions  are  asked  by  the 
teacher : — 

What  is  that  ? 

Where  is  it  ? 

What  has  it  ? 

How  many  legs  has  it  ? 

Such  sentences  as,  **The  chair  has  four  legs,  but  the  table 
has  only  three,"  **The  chair  has  four  legs  and  so  has  the  desk." 
These  were  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  how  to  compare  objefts 
both  similar  and  different.  '*  Put  the  chair  by  the  window,  by  the 
door,"  etc."  As  each  one  obeys  this  command,  he  describes  the 
action  using  first  person,  present  tense,  and  the  others  second  or 
third  person.  Following  this  the  past  tense  was  given.  The 
sentences  were  repeated  a  number  of  times  to  make  them  sure. 
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Breathing  exercises,  phrasing,  syllabication,  accentuation,  and  recit- 
ing in  concert  have  a  prominent  place  in  these  exercises. 

Several  hours  every  week  are  spent  in  free  conversation,  In 
which  questions  are  asked  to  draw  out  the  thoughts  of  the  pupils. 
For  example:  A  piece  of  bread  is  placed  on  a  table  before  the  class. 
They  tell  a  story  which  they  have  previously  learned,  each  one  giv- 
ing a  sentence: — 

A  child  cried. 

Why  ?  Because  he  was  hungry,  and  his  mother  was  away. 
When  his  mother  returned  what  did  he  ask  her.^  etc.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  personal  conversation  with  questions.  As,  "  Do  you  like 
bread?"  "What  do  you  eat  on  your  bread?"  "Are  you  hun- 
gry ?"  One  was  told  to  cut  the  bread  and  give  each  one  a  piece,  at 
the  same  time  he  was  asked  what  kind  of  a  knife  should  be  used  for 
such  a  purpose.     This  changed  the  subject  to  knives  and  their  uses. 

The  arithmetic  of  this  year  is  not  extensive.  Although  it  may 
sometimes  be  done,  yet  it  is  not  required  to  use  any  number  greater 
than  twenty. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  work  broadens.  The  pupils 
have  a  vocabulary  and  thoughts  of  their  own — language,  arithme- 
tic, Bible  stories,  and  mechanical  speaking  are  the  regular  studies. 
Many  devices  are  used  to  increase  originality  of  thought  and  im- 
agination. The  Bible  stories  are  taught  from  pictures.  After 
placing  the  picture  before  the  class,  the  teacher  tells  them  the 
story,  after  which  it  is  learned  and  repeated  by  them.  Pictures 
especially  made  for  the  purpose  are  often  used  in  the  language  les- 
.sons.  Much  of  the  arithmetic  is  oral  ;  such  examples  as.  4s—  17, 
^6— 19  are  answered  about  as  soon  as  the  teacher  has  finished 
.speaking.  Although  he  changed  quickly  from  multiplication  to 
subtradion,  division,  or  addition,  he  did  not  succeed  in  confusing 
the  class,  if  mistakes  were  made,  they  would  see  them  imme- 
diately. To  teach  them  to  divide  twenty  by  any  number,  twenty 
nuts  were  given  to  one  of  them.  He  was  told  to  divide  them 
between  two  of  the  pupils  until  the  supply  of  nuts  was  exhausted, 
then  to  count  how  many  each  one  had.  He  repeated  the  process, 
dividing  the  nuts  between  three,  four,  etc.  At  the  close  of  the 
hour,  each  pupil  was  able  to  divide  20  by  any  number  without  the 
.aid  of  the  nuts. 

Pencils,  apples,  nuts,  books,  etc.,  are  thought  much  more  prac- 
tical and  helpful  than  the  numerous  "arithmetic  machines."  Only 
once  did  I  see  one  of  these  machines  in  use. 
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Geography  begins  in  the  fourth  year  and  is  continued  thiough 
out  the  remainder  of  the  course.  It  begins  with  the  plan  of  the  in- 
stitution and  is  taught  by  the  synthetic  method.  From  the  first, 
maps  are  expefted  to  be  drawn,  although  they  may  consist  of  only 
a  few  simple  lines.  Again  we  see  piftures  used.  When  not  pos- 
sible to  procure  them,  the  class  are  expefted  to  use  their  imagina- 
tion. 

History  is  taken  up  two  years  later  than  Geography.  The  idea 
of  grouping  ideas  is  well  carried  out.  A  particularly  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  was  in  a  recitation  on  one  of  the  crusades.  A  poem 
referring  to  the  crusade  was  recited  by  one  member  of  the  class. 
Then  the  countries  concerned,  the  time,  rulers,  and  important  events 
were  named. 

In  Natural  History  the  pupils  are  taught  to  think  for  themselves ;. 
to  observe  everything  they  see  in  nature  and  to  draw  comparisons. 
And  to  see  the  beauty  in  nature  is  not  neglefted.  To  take  the  chih- 
dren  for  walks  in  the  parks,  and  to  point  out  the  flowers  and  ani- 
mals are  among  the  duties  of  the  teachers. 

The  subject  of  a  recitation  was  coffee.  Grains  of  coffee  were 
passed  around  among  the  class  for  examination.  They  were  asked 
what  they  were.  The  teacher  then  told  them  how  coffee  grows 
and  at  the  same  time  showed  them  a  small  branch  of  a  coffee  tree. 
Thus  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  by  means  of  questions  and  a  few  fafts 
from  the  teacher,  the  class  could  give  a  full  description  of  coffee,  the 
way  in  which  it  grows,  and  its  uses. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  what  we  call  mental  arithme- 
tic. The  teacher  repeats  the  example  once  and  experts  a  careful 
working  and  analysis  without  the  aid  of  a  pencil.  The  price  of  a 
book  is  $2.80.  1  buy  it  at  a  redudion  of  20  per  cent;  how  much 
do  I  pay  for  it  ?  This  example  was  worked  as  promptly  as  it  could 
have  been  by  a  class  of  pupils  who  could  hear  every  word  spoken. 
First  to  be  sure,  and  then  quick,  is  the  principle  in  arithmetic. 

The  success  of  lip-reading  certainly  is  well  illustrated  in  these 
schools.  It  is  not  necessary  to  always  face  the  pupils  while  talking, 
as  they  are  able  to  read  from  the  side  of  the  mouth.  Their  seats  in 
the  schoolroom  are  often  changed  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
this  faculty. 

The  idea  of  the  whole  system  is  to  educate  the  deaf  to  be  as 
much  like  others  as  possible,  and  to  prepare  them  to  be  self-sup- 
porting citizens.  Each  day  that  1  spent  in  the  school,  I  more  fully 
appreciated  the  advantage  of  slow  work.     The  teachers  are  full  of 
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enthusiasm  for  their  classes.  After  praising  a  class  to  the  teacher  of 
the  same,  I  received  this  reply,  *'  The  children  are  what  their  teach- 
ers make  them." 

In  closing,  I  shall  only  say  that  as  to  quality  of  work  it  would 
be  difficult  to  surpass  the  German  schools.  Having  the  same  ob- 
jeft  in  view,  and  all  striving  to  reach  it  by  the  same  path,  they  form 
a  great  body  of  co-workers  who  are  accomplishing  a  grand  and 
satisfaftory  work. 
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